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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

COMPARED  with  the  crowded  days  that  thrilled  the  world  from  March 
until  November,  the  last  month  of  1918  seemed  a  period  of  suspended 
animation.     The  Allied  Governments  were  in  delibera- 
The  Allies     tjon  oyer  tne  terms  of  peace  that  they  have  yet  to 
louncil.      jmp0se  .  tne  constitutional  position  of  Germany  had 
still  to  take  a  definite  form,   and  even  the  result  of  the  General 
Election  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  not   made  known  for  a  fort- 
night.    The  outstanding  event  was  the  arrival  of  President  Wilson 
to   attend  the   Allies'   preliminary    discussion  of  peace   conditions. 
Although  a  logical  corollary  of  America's  entry  into  the  War,  the 
President's  visit  to  Europe  has  an  additional  significance  of  its  own. 
Germany  brought  the  War  home  to  the  United  States  in  1916,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  the  principles  for  which  the  struggle  had  already 
been  waged  for  two  years.     President  Wilson  abandoned  neutrality 
and  carried  his  people  with  him,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no 
more  eloquent  exponent  than  he  of  the  moral  issues  at  stake.     With 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  it  was  open  to  the  United  States  to  revert 
to  their  traditional  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European  affairs. 
But  the  President  has  realised  that  the  Great  Kepublic  cannot  so 
easily  divest  itself  of  its  responsibilities.     Just  as  the  enunciation  of 
theoretical  war  aims  compelled  him  to  examine  their  future  applica- 
tion more  closely,  with  a  view  to  essential  modifications  in  detail,  so 
he  has  found  that  only  by  the  heart  to  heart  talks  that  personal  delibe- 
ration with  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  will  afford, 
can  the  United  States  hope  to  bring,  in  every  particular,  their  stand- 
point into  line  with  the  practical  needs  of  the  present-day  situation. 

AFTER  a  struggle  that  has  been  rightly  termed  a  war  of  ideals,  it 
would  have  been  an  anomaly  if  the  United  States  Government,  which 
The  League  can  ju^ly  claim  that  its  ideals  are  on  as  lofty  a  plane 
of  Nations.  as  any  nation  can  hope  to  reach,  had  refused  to  con- 
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tribute  its  quota  to  the  settlement  which  is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  those  ideals  to  international  relationships.  To 
many  who  have  examined  at  close  quarters  some  of  the  complex 
problems  which  will  come  up  for  solution  in  Paris,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  United  States  will  fail  in  their  duty  to  mankind,  if  they  attempt 
to  restrict  their  quota  merely  to  advice,  however  lofty  or  practical. 
The  world  cannot  yet  lay  claim  to  a  homogeneous  conscience.  Quite 
apart  from  enemy  nations,  recent  events  in  South-Eastern  Europe  have 
proved  that  even  among  the  Allied  countries,  the  possibility  of  in- 
fluencing the  Paris  decisions  by  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  pre- 
senting the  Conference  with  accomplished  facts,  rather  than  by  the 
strict  canons  of  abstract,  right,  is  still  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith. 
A  League  which  is  to  open  its  membership  to  all  and  sundry  can  only 
put  forward  as  its  ideal,  with  any  degree  of  conviction,  the  resultant 
of  the  practices  of  its  different  members ;  consequently,  to  adopt 
certain  familiar  phraseology,  the  world  must  not  expect  to  run  an 
"  A  1  "  League  of  Nations  on  "03  "  ideals.  We  may  hope,  therefore, 
that  President  Wilson's  visit  will  convince  him  that  there  is  still  plenty 
of  spade  work  to  be  done  before,  shall  we  say,  democracy  or  any  other 
form  of  government  is  made  safe  for  the  world.  The  instinct  that 
prompts  the  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  apt  to  express  itself, 
in  other  lands,  in  the  killing  of  a  neighbour  before  he  has  time  to  kill 
you,  or  in  annexing  his  territory  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  annexing 
yours.  America's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  moral  uplift  of 
the  world  would,  without  doubt,  be  to  supervise  one  or  more  of  the 
regions  where,  through  force  of  circumstances,  the  ideals  of  govern- 
ment and  international  relationship  fall  lamentably  short  of  those  which 
President  Wilson  has  so  eloquently  enunciated. 

SOME  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments should  have  allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  before  beginning 

their  Preliminary  Conference.  It  would  have  been 
Pe^reine  thought  that  President  Wilson's  arrival  in  France 

would  have  determined  the  date  of  the  opening  meeting. 
But  there  has  had  to  be  an  adjournment  over  Christmas,  mainly  owing, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  action  of  one  or  more  Governments  in  delaying, 
until  the  Armistice  was  signed,  to  make  up  their  minds  regarding  the 
details  of  the  peace  conditions  that  they  wished  to  urge  at  the  Con- 
ference. In  spite  of  the  acceptance  in  general  terms  of  President 
Wilson's  "  fourteen  points "  —with  an  exception  in  regard  to  the 
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question  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas — it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  time 
may  be  wasted  from  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  delegates 
to  realise  that  the  fourteen  points,  and  not  the  Imperialist  views  of 
pre-war  days,  must  form  the  starting-point  of  the  discussion  among 
the  Allies.  The  reluctance  which  the  Italian  Government  has  shown 
to  declare  boldly  that  it  no  longer  wishes  to  hold  the  Allies  to  the 
secret  treaty  of  1915  is  probably  due  to  a  desire  not  to  offend  powerful 
interests  in  Italy.  The  French  Government  may  find  itself  equally 
embarrassed,  if  it  has  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  its  own  colonial 
wire-pullers. 

EVEN  by  those  who  are  by  no  means  extremist,  the  fact  is  lost 
sight  of  that  the  basic  principles  of  the  settlement  must  be  the  rights 
of  nationalities,  and  such  arrangements  as  are  calculated 
_        or  ,  .      to  remove  as  far  as  possible  any  ground  for  unrest  in 
the  future.     In  dealing,  for  instance,  with  the  status 
of  the  territories  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire  the  question  must 
be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
different   peoples — Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians  and  Arabs — and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  old  claims  advanced  by  Italians,  French, 
British  or  others.     In  a  recent  expose  of  the  "  colonial  peace  "  desired 
in  certain   French   circles,  such  claims    are    carefully  weighed  and 
adjudicated  upon;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  opinions  of 
the  local  population  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  or  that  the 
writer  has  been  influenced  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  trustee- 
ship in  the  way  that  has  won  for  the  British  such  a  cordial  welcome 
in  Mesopotamia.     Only  in  the  very  full  development  of  this  sense 
of  trusteeship  will  it  be  possible  to  harmonise  the  demands  of  nation- 
ality and  the  application  of  high  ideals  to  the  world's  government. 
Unless  all  other  aims  are  excluded  from  the  Allies'  Preliminary  Con- 
ference, the  discussions  on  the  details  of  each  separate  problem  may, 
owing  to  rival  theories  of  settlement,  prove  interminable. 

As  far  as  the  physical  act  of  voting  was  concerned,  the  General 
Election  in  Great  Britain  caused,  to  all  outward  seeming,  less  dis- 
location of  the  country's  normal  procedure  than  any 
•pi  %•  ener     of  its  predecessors.     Whether  this  happy  circumstance 
was  due  to  the  people's  preoccupations,  to  the  presence 
of  women  voters  and  candidates,  or  to  the  shortness  of  the  election-  * 
eering  period,  may  be  left  to  others  to  decide.     A  fourth  explanation 
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may,  perhaps,  be  hazarded,  that  the  real  issue  was  so  clear-cut  that 
everyone  voted  of  set  determination  which  left  no  room  for  anything 
to  be  said  on  the  subject.  If  this  latter  view  be  correct,  the  War 
must  be  given  due  credit.  It  has  dealt  somewhat  summarily  with 
shibboleths,  and  the  attempt  to  revive  some  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  the  election  was  not  successful.  The  British  Empire  has  been 
saved,  not  by  shibboleths,  but  by  sacrifice,  by  profiting  from  mistakes 
made,  and  by  the  scrapping  of  this  or  that  in  favour  of  something 
better ;  it  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  same  methods  in  times 
of  peace.  It  would  be  as  creditable  to  the  nation  to  adhere  to  the 
watchwords  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  without  any  attempt  to  test 
them  in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions,  as  it  would  be  to  rely  for 
its  defence  on  the  wooden  ships  that  served  Nelson's  purpose  so  well. 
The  Coalition  represented  the  view  that  party  creeds  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  new  requirements,  and  while  this  process  is  taking  place 
the  nation  does  well  to  trust  those  who  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  action  in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  history. 

THE  result  of  the  General  Election  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  Coalition's  Victory  came  as  a  complete 
surprise.     No  one  will  grudge  the  Prime  Minister  his 
personal  triumph,  just  as  no  one  will  envy  him  the 

task  ^k  wWcil  he  is  n°W  confronted-     So  long  as  h^ 
Government  devotes  itself   with   single-mindedness  to 

the  problem  of,  after-the-war  reconstruction,  he  has  no  occasion  to 
give  any  heed  to  the  old  party  labels ;  for  he  can  rely  upon  a  firm 
majority  of  at  least  260,  while  there  will  be  little  chance  of  the  official 
Opposition  mustering  at  any  time  more  than  a  hundred  votes.  When 
the  need  arises  for  counting  Unionist  and  Liberal  heads  among  his 
followers,  it  should  be  time  for  a  new  election ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
return  of  seventy-three  Sinn  Feiners  in  Ireland  is  to  be  made  responsible 
for  an  attempted  solution  of  the  Irish  Question  which  will  once  more 
divide  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  into  opposing  camps.  In  this 
election  women  voted  for  the  first  time,  and  it  may  be  left  to  ardent 
suffragists  to  analyse,  if  they  can,  the  effect  of  the  women's  vote  on 
the  results.  The  efforts  of  sixteen  women  candidates  were  unsuc- 
cessful, except  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Countess  Markievicz,  who 
has  been  returned  for  a  Dublin  constituency.  As  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Sinn  Feiners  will  agree  to  take  the  oath  at  Westminster,  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments  will  still  retain  an  essentially  masculine  appearance. 
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ALONE  of  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers,  General  Botha  has  been 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Great 

Britain  until  the  end  of  the  War.  From  the  fact  that 
.clu.  he  and  General  Smuts  are  able  to  be  in  this  country 

together,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  has  materially  improved  and  gives  no  cause  for 
anxiety  at  the  present  time.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  Allies  took  the  Nationalists  by  surprise.  For  the 
moment,  the  Republican  movement  was  at  a  discount ;  but  the  leaders 
are  probably  reckless  enough  to  attempt  to  give  it  a  fresh  orientation 
at  an  early  date.  If  they  turn  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  their  new  champion  they  are  likely  to  receive 
cold  comfort.  The  suggestion  emanating  from  the  leader  of  the 
Transvaal  Unionists  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  up  the  old  land- 
marks of  Unionist  policy,  and  to  be  prepared  to  work  with  people 
holding  the  same  principles  concerning  the  British  connection,  is  a  sure 
sign  that  Herzogism  is  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  General 
Botha's  visit  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  join  the 
other  statesmen  of  the  Empire  in  their  deliberations  on  Peace  terms  ; 
but  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  will  be 
inclined  to  lay  equal  stress  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
discussing  with  the  Home  Government  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  South  Africa.  If  the  Herzogites  aje  resolved  upon  a  trial  of 
strength,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should  realise  that  General  Botha's 
standpoint,  which  he  has  already  vindicated  in  the  field  at  the 
time  of  the  1915  rebellion,  has  the  support  of  the  whole  Empire 
behind  it. 

IT  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  South  Africa  is  going  to 

allow  itself  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  normal  line  of  progress  by  the 

excesses  of  a  small  section  of  the  people.     In  common 

ri!?a3  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  it  finds  a  new  era  opening 

out  before  it,  and  is  beginning  to  be  exercised  in  mind 

over    the   prospect   of  its    being    able    to    make    the    most    of    its 

opportunities.     Kecent  events  have  turned  its  eyes  northwards,  and 

there  is   a   feeling   abroad  that  the  development  of  these  northern 

lands  can  only  be  carried  out  adequately  if  it  is  systematised.     Just 

as  Rhodesia  was  won  for  the  Empire  by  the  vision  of  a  man  who  could 

look  far  ahead,  so  what  is  needed  now,  to  enable  the  sub-continent  to 

play  its  full  part,  is  the  vision  that  will  provide  for  corporate  action  and 
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not  leave  undeveloped  lands  entirely  to  unregulated  individualism, 
of  which  the  results  can  be  neither  thorough  enough  nor  rapid  enough 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  world  impoverished  by  a  long  war.  At 
this  point,  however,  enters  the  old  controversy  between  State  and 
private  enterprise,  and  if  this  has  to  be  threshed  out  before 
steps  are  taken  to  open  up  Central  Africa,  the  trade  may  pass  into 
hands  outside  the  Union.  The  best  course  would  seem  to  be  early 
collaboration  between  the  Government  and  business  interests  with 
a  view  to  deciding,  apart  from  economic  theories,  what  South  Africa's 
problem  is,  and  in  what  direction  there  may  or  may  not  be  room  for 
the  State  to  undertake  the  work  of  development  and  where  the  goal 
in  view  can  best  be  reached  by  private  endeavour.  The  question  is 
not  a  purely  commercial  one,  but  has  its  political  and  social  aspects  ; 
for  it  is  desirable  that,  as  contact  between  whites  and  natives  is 
extended,  many  of  the  evils  that  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
irresponsible  and  often  undesirable  trader  should  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

No  time  has  been  lost  in  the  application  to  peace  conditions  oi 
the  wonderful  advance  that  the  War  has  brought  about  in  aviation. 
The  flight  by  aeroplane  from  Cairo  to  Calcutta  would 
in  itself  have  served  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire  if  it  h*d  not  coincided  with  the  new  era  already 
inaugurated  by  the  world  struggle.  The  distance  of  some  3,200  miles 
from  Cairo  to  Delhi  was  covered  in  about  thirty-six  hours  of  actual 
flying  time.  But,  behind  this  bald  statement,  we  can  only  vaguely 
imagine  the  extent  of  the  organisation  required  in  preparing  depots 
for  petrol,  lubricating  oil  and  spare  parts,  while  nothing  can  be  said 
as  yet  regarding  the  question  of  expense,  in  which  must  be  included 
the  all-important  consideration  of  the  life  of  the  aeroplane.  The 
Handley-Page  machine  that  took  Major-General  Salmond  from  Egypt 
to  India,  via  Damascus  and  Baghdad,  had  already  flown  out  from 
England  and  had  taken  part  in  the  final  operation  against  the  Turks ; 
but,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  it  will  have  to  be  able  to  lay  more 
stress  on  the  length  than  on  the  picturesqueness  of  its  record.  The  sus- 
tained long-distance  flight,  however,  has  been  shown  to  be  practicable, 
and  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  aeroplane  travel  materially 
reduces  the  remoteness  and  thus  promotes  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  many  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  Royal  Academy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  extended 
its  hospitality  to  the  Royal  British  Colonial  Society  of  Artists,  for  the 
Exhibition  lately  on  view  at  Burlington  House.  Its 
Overseas  Council  has  been  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  the  Society  of  Australian  Artists,  whose  works  make 
a  brave  show  in  the  Third  Gallery,  and  has  obtained,  amongst  other 
exhibits,  the  loan  of  the  whole  of  the  War  Memorial  pictures  painted 
for  the  Commonwealth  Government,  which  fill  the  Fourth  Gallery, 
the  Lecture  Room  and  the  Central  Hall.  Australia  thus,  to  a  large 
extent,  dominates  the  Exhibition  ;  but  the  Second  Section  (containing 
works  by  members  and  associates  of  the  Royal  British  Colonial  Society 
of  Artists)  also  includes  a  goodly  number  of  paintings  by  Canadians, 
New  Zealanders  and  South  Africans.  Individual  criticism  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  note  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  Ex- 
hibition, which  is  the  most  important  yet  arranged  for  by  the  Society, 
13  full  of  interest  for  the  lover  of  art,  and  maintains  throughout  a 
high  level  of  achievement.  Sculpture  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal,  A.R.A.  (Australia),  Mr.  A.  van 
Wouw  (South  Africa),  and  Major  F.  Lessore  (Canada)  confers  dis- 
tinction on  this  department  of  a  thoroughly  commendable  enterprise. 

THE  actual  cost  of  the  War  is  likely  to  remain  as  insoluble  a 
conundrum  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  certain 

figures  are  already  available  which  enable  us  to  form 
th  6  w°S  a  verv  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  on  the  British  side — 

our  French  friends  have  been  more  reticent  on  war 
.finance,  and  the  Germans  will  have  to  add  the  cost  of  reparation  to 
their  war  bill  before  they  can  calculate  the  exact  amount  they  have 
spent  on  what  the  ex-Crown  Prince  once  called  "  the  fresh  and  joyous 
war."  The  actual  amount  spent  by  Britain  from  August  1,  1914,  to 
November  16,  1918,  was  8,662  millions  sterling.  Tftis  sum,  of  course, 
includes  the  actual  peace  expenditure  of  four  years,  which  may 
perhaps  be  reckoned  at  100  millions  a  year,  or  400  millions  in  all ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  demobilisation,  which 
will  easily  cost  more  than  400  millions.  The  actual  cost  will,  there- 
fore, work  out  at  about  9,000  millions  sterling,  or  about  £200  per 
head,  if  spread  equally  over  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.  If 
no  additional  taxation  had  been  imposed,  this  would  have  meant  a 
debt  charge  of  450  millions  a  year  on  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
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Kingdom ;  but  happily  we  have  paid  a  substantial  part  of  the  bill 
already.  Roughly,  a  quarter  has  been  paid  out  of  revenue ;  2,220 
millions  have  been  paid  right  off,  leaving  a  balance  of  6,442  millions 
raised  by  loans.  But  of  this  last  amount,  1,683  millions  represents 
advances  to  Allies  and  Dominions ;  the  actual  increase  to  the 
permanent  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  4,759 
— or,  let  us  say,  4760 — millions,  a  much  more  manageable  figure. 

EVEN  this  does  not  represent  the  net  cost  of  the  War.    Many  great 

enterprises  have  been  undertaken  primarily  for  war  purposes,  but  a 

number  of  these  will  be  useful  in  peace — aerodromes, 

~-a*e  for  example,  and  national  factories  ;    or  to  take  a  more 

Enterprises.  .  .  ,  -„.  ,,  , 

conspicuous  instance,  the  new    port  01  KICD. borough 

in  Kent,  whose  construction  has  been  charged  to  the  War,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  material  to  France,  but  which  will  assuredly 
be  of  great  industrial  value  in  peace.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
evaluate  these  undertakings  strictly  between  war  and  peace  ex- 
penditure ;  and  the  same  consideration  applies  to  the  vast  quantity 
of  stores  and  transport,  collected  for  war  purposes,  but  which  will 
have  a  distinct  value  for  commercial  and  pleasure  purposes.  The 
value  of  these  things  has  been  calculated  at  about  1,000  millions,  but 
it  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  say  how  the  figure  has  been  arrived 
at ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  are  justified  in  deducting  it 
from  the  War  Bill  in  any  case,  since  the  item  of  railway  depreciation 
at  home,  which  is  very  considerable,  would  have  strictly  to  be  set 
against  it,  as  well  as  the  far  more  serious  losses  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine.  But  these  can  j  ustly  be  called  secondary  accounts  which 
cannot  be  properly  included  in  the  net  cost  of  the  War  ;  for  if  we 
were  to  begin  including  private  losses,  one  would  have  to  set  against 
the  amount  a  very  considerable  sum  for  private  profits  made  by 
various  businesses1;  The  net  cost  of  the  War  to  Britain  may;  therefore, 
be  written  down  at  4,760  millions,  to  which  must  be  added  a  pensions 
account  that  will  not  be  finally  discharged  for  sixty  years  more.  The 
assets,  from  the  accounting  point  of  view,  are  not  large — they  consist, 
in  fact,  mainly  of  a  certain  amount  of  old  metal  which  used  to  be  called 
the  German  Fleet,  and  which  no  doubt  has  a  certain  commercial  as 
well  as  spectacular  value.  But  the  best  system  of  auditing  cannot  give 
any  definite  value  to  security,  prestige,  and  victory,  three  things 
which  most  of  us  will  agree  to  think  well  worth  the  little  bill  of  4,760 
millions  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  run  up  against  us. 
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THE  annual  budget  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  in  future,  work 
out  at  not  less  than  500  millions,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount 

of  previous  peace  budgets,  at  a  minimum  estimate. 
Future  -g^  ^s  amount  will  probably  tend  to  increase,  since 

the  Government  is  pledged  to  large  schemes  of  social 
reform — housing,  afforestation,  land  settlement — all  of  which  things, 
like  everything  else  worth  having,  cost  money.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
believes  in  State  action,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  State  can 
do  things  which  private  enterprise  dare  not  attempt.  But  State 
action  is  also  expensive,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  new  heaven  without 
paying  for  it,  both  in  rates  and  taxes.  But  this  entails  important 
consequences.  It  is  a  paradoxical  fact  that  the  standard  of  working- 
class  comfort  has  risen  considerably  during  the  War,  and  a  great — 
and  probably  successful — attempt  will  be  made  to  maintain  that  high 
standard  in  peace  time.  The  effects  of  that  change,  stated  in  terms 
of  economics,  will  be  that  prices  will  not  fall  to  anything  like  their 
old  level,  that  consumption"  as  well  as  production  will  increase,  and 
that  the  increased  demand  of  our  larger  and  more  exigent  population 
will  not  only  secure  great  industrial  activity  at  home,  but  will  also 
stimulate  the  demand  for  imported  Dominion,  and  more  particularly 
tropical;  products.  And  this  increased  demand  will  necessarily  assist 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  year  just  ended  was  one  of  continued  progress  in  all  that 

concerns  the  Institute.     There  was  a  gross  addition  of  2,093  Fellows 

and  Associates  to  the  roll  of  members,  and  the  net 

rogress  o      increase,  after  accounting  for  deaths  and  resignations, 

'will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,500.     At  the  end  of 

1917  the  total  membership  stood  at  12,117 ;  this  year  it  will  work 

out  at  13,600  or  thereabout.     This  gratifying  result  is  very  largely 

due  to  the  Branches  which  have  been  formed  in  so  many  centres  in 

the  United  Kingdom.     Next  year  must  see  the  same  process  at  work 

Overseas,  and  to  that  end  the  Council  have  recently  adopted  the 

suggestion  of  appointing  Honorary  Organising   Secretaries  in   each 

State  or  Province  of  the  Dominions.      The  first  of  these,  Mr.   F. 

Hague,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  representing  the  State  of  Quebec,  sent  in  no 

less  than  sixty  names  in  a  single  month.     May  all  his  colleagues 

emulate  his  energy  in  1919  ! 
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THE  GERMAN  COLONIES— A  MENACE  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

ONE  term  of  settlement  which  has  been  persistently  urged  by  the  German 
people  is  that  their  captured  colonies  should  be  restored  to  them.  True,  the 
belligerents  have  more  or  less  acquiesced  in  the  formula  "  no  indemnities  and 
no  annexations,"  and  Great  Britain  has  declared  to  the  world  that  the  War 
was  entered  upon  for  higher  purposes  than  the  mere  grasping  of  fresh  territory. 
The  above,  then,  may  be  accepted  as  a  broad  statement  of  policy ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  security  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and 
of  New  Zealand  would  be  gravely  affected  by  the  restoration  to  the  Germans 
of  their  Pacific  colonies.  Their  fate  is  of  vital  importance  to  Australasia. 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Polynesian  group  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  south  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  east  by  North  and  South 
America,  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  formed  by  the  late  German  possessions. 
The  islands  of  Polynesia  all  lie  within  the  tropical  region.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  productive,  and  under  proper  cultivation  would  become  even  prolific. 
The  climate  is  not  unsuitable  for  white  men,  and  this  archipelago  is  capable 
of  supporting  a  teeming  population,  who  would  be  subject  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  some  dominant  white  people. 

Near  by  lies  Australasia,  endowed  with  unlimited  wealth  in  minerals  and 
agricultural  possibilities,  but  handicapped  by  the  immensity  of  its  vacant 
spaces.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together  represent,  in  area,  about  a  quarter 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  they  cannot  claim  more  than  an  eightieth  of  the  total 
population.  For  many  years  the  hungry  eyes  of  congested  countries  have  been 
cast  upon  the  continent,  and  their  scanty  population  demands  that  they  should 
be  protected  from  the  greed,  open  or  veiled,  of  predatory  nations.  For  the 
last  forty  years  different  countries  have  been  securing  a  foothold  in  Polynesia, 
and  no  nation  has  shown  more  persistency  and  method  in  her  colonising  policy 
than  Germany.  In  the  early  seventies,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire,  her  sons  were  to  be  found,  in  the  guise  of  traders,  establishing  businesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Later,  when  the  world-wide  competition  for 
colonies  set  in,  the  German  effort  became  more  pronounced.  A  number  of 
trading  companies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  Pacific  trade, 
operating  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  from  Samoa  and  New  Guinea.  Those 
who  knew  Polynesia  warned  the  Governments  on  the  mainland  of  the  German 
menace,  and  Australasian  statesmen  on  more  than  one  occasion  petitioned 
the  British  Government  to  annax  New  Guinea,  which  then  threatened  to 
become  a  German  stronghold,  but  their  appeal  fell  upon  unsympathetic  ears. 

As  far  back  as  1848,Sir  George  Grey, who  was  then  Governor  of  New  Zealand, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  foreign  annexations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1875  the  three  eastern 
States  of  Australia  urged  in  a  joint  protest  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea, 
but  with  no  result.  The  dange*r  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  people  in  the 
Colonies  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  gravity  was  not  appreciated  by  responsible 

Ministers    in    t.liis    r»rnintrv         Pnlr>nial    ofatoomon    virovo    Innkinrr    tn    t.Tifi    future. 
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The  British  Ministry  confined  their  views  to  the  past,  when  Colonial  policy 
had  involved  them  in  expense  and  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  other  nations. 
In  1880  the  German  Government  officially  informed  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Great  Britain  that  a  German  expedition  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea  was  being 
contemplated.  In  1888  the  danger  became  more  serious,  and  Mr.  Mcllwraith, 
who  was  then  Premier  of  Queensland,  took  the  bold  step  of  hoisting  the  British 
flag  in  New  Guinea  ;  but  Lord  Derby,  who  was  entrusted  at  that  time  with 
the  destinies  of  the  Colonies,  vetoed  this  far-seeing  act  of  statesmanship.  It 
may  be  said,  with  confidence,  that,  if  the  British  Government  had  then  been 
as  capable  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  dangers  of  the  future  as 
were  its  Overseas  Ministers,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  have  been 
freed  from  the  grave  menace  that  now  besets  them.  The  situation,  however, 
increased  in  gravity.  Germany,  fully  alive  to  the  growing  opposition  of  British 
subjects  in  the  Pacific,  and  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  indifferent  attitude 
of  our  Colonial  Office,  was  prompt  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  northern  New 
Guinea  in  the  month  of  October  1884.  Only  a  few  months  previously,  Lord 
Derby  had  vouchsafed  the  information  to  the  Premiers  of  Australia  that  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  confident  that  no  foreign  Power  contemplates  inter- 
ference with  New  Guinea  !  "  Protests  from  Australia  became  pressing,  and 
Lord  Eosebery,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Government  that  had  lately  vetoed 
the  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  paid  a  visit  to  Australia  to  learn  for  himself. 
As  a  result  of  inquiries  on  the  spot,  he  freely  confessed  that  Australia  was 
destined  to  be  the  trustee  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (possibly 
owing  to  his  influence)  the  south-eastern  portion  of  New  Guinea  wag  occupied 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Crown. 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  these  fears.  But  the 
last  thirty  years  have  vindicated  Australian  policy.  The  potentialities  of 
these  lands  had  not  then  been  explored,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  seldom 
traversed.  Trade  routes  now  cross  the  Pacific  in  every  direction.  Eegular 
shipping  services  connect  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  the  West  Coast  of 
America  and  Canada.  A  substantial  trade  has  sprung  up  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  Japan,  China  and  Java,  via  Torres  Straits  and  the  north  of  the 
continent.  A  fine  fleet  of  steamers  runs  between  America  and  Japan,  calling 
at  Honolulu  ;  and  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  trade  from  Europe 
will  be  enormously  increased.  Kabaul,  the  seat  of  administration  in  German 
New  Guinea,  is  an  ideal  distributing  centre  for  Polynesia.  An  enemy  with  naval 
bases  in  New  Guinea  and  Samoa  would  be  able  to  paralyse  the  sea  traffic  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  a  well-timed  effort  Germany  could  isolate 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Yet  the  enemy  asks  that  the  Allies  should  again 
place  this  weapon  of  offence  in  their  hands  !  Germany  has,  for  a  generation, 
pursued  a  policy  of  peaceful  penetration.  As  already  stated,  trading  companies 
were  formed  in  the  early  eighties  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and 
monopolising  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  These  companies  were  encouraged 
financially  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  Berlin,  money  was  spent  freely, 
excellent  harbours  were  established  along  the  line  of  the  equator  (harbours  with 
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installations  were  erected.  In  course  of  time  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the 
Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  all  fell  under  German  influence" and  ownership. 
Trading  steamers  under  the  German  flag,  and  helped  by  State  subsidies,  were 
enabled  to  compete  successfully  with  the  ships  of  other  nations.  Preferential 
freight  rates  were  quoted  by  the  Fatherland,  and  the  British  flag  was  practically 
driven  out  of  Polynesia  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  In  1911 
the  arrivals  of  steamships  under  the  German  flag  at  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
Solomon  Islands  and  New  Guinea  were  576  vessels  aggregating  431,119  tons. 
There  were  no  arrivals  under  other  flags. 

.  The  gravity  of  the  outlook  was  undoubted.  With  the  monopoly  of  trade 
in  island  products,  and  the  ousting  of  competition,  this  vast  area,  in  course  of 
time,  must  inevitably  have  passed  completely  and  peacefully  under  German 
domination. 

We  can  only  expect  an  intensification  of  this  policy  if  the  colonies  are, 
after  defeat,  restored  to  the  Germans.  An  examination  of  the  map  discloses 
unequalled  opportunities  for  establishing  naval  bases  through  their  possessions, 
ideal  nests  for  submarines  and  even  larger  vessels,  as  well  as  for  aircraft,  and 
an  admirable  system  of  wireless  telegraphy.  These  bases  lie  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  Australia.  An  airman  flying  from  German  New  Guinea  would 
reach  the  continent  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  same  journey  by  water 
can  be  accomplished  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  danger,  moreover,  from 
U-boat  attack  is  even  more  pronounced  to-day  than  it  was  twelve  months 
ago.  The  developments  in  the  construction  of  submarine  vessels  have  been 
beyond  all  expectations.  They  have  increased  in  size,  their  pace  has  been 
improved,  both  below  and  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  their  cruising  range 
has  been  multiplied,  and  their  powers  of  destruction  are  intensified.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  in  the  future,  in  size,  range  and  armament  they  should  not 
be  developed  in  the  same  ratio  as  are  surface  war-ships.  To-day  "it  is  known 
that  these  vessels  are  capable  of  being  heavily  armed,  and  do  carry  5-9  guns. 
But  two  years  ago  3,000  miles  was  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  cruising  range 
of  a  submarine  without  revictualling.  To-day  these  vessels  are  equal  to  a 
sea  endurance  of  20,000  miles,  and  may  in  the  near  future  rise  to  30,0.00.  With 
a  base,  or  bases,  therefore,  in  these  islands  the  U-boats  would  be  not  only 
a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  but 
also  a  potent  and  almost  irresistible  power  for  destruction.  How  are  they  to 
be  combated  ?  In  the  present  War,  Germany,  operating  from  her  bases  in  and 
about  the  North  Sea,  has  forced  the  British  Navy  to  employ  thousands  of 
vessels  to  keep  these  monsters  of  the  deep  even  under  control.  With  nests 
in  the  future  in  New  Guinea  and  elsewhere,  and  the  number  multiplied,  the 
German  submarine  fleet  will  not  only  be  an  ever-present  danger  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  but  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  north-west  of  Australia 
would  likewise  be  within  the  zone  of  danger ;  whilst  mine  sweepers  and 
destroyers  innumerable  will  be  required  to  cope  with  them. 

The  restoration,  therefore,  of  the  German  colonies  would  be  an  invitation 
to  establish  hostile  bases,  with  harbours  that  are  well  protected,  where  repairs 
and  refitting  could  be  carried  out  in  security,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance 
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in  comparison  with  its  power  for  destruction  would  be  almost  negligible,  and 
geographical  circumstances  would  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  part 
of  British  naval  strength  from  the  North  Sea,  where  concentration  of  power 
is  most  essential.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  additional  danger  created 
by  the  establishment  of  harbours  for  hostile  surface  craft. 

There  are  many  ports  with  good  harbour  accommodation  in  this  island 
territory.  Eabaul,  to  the  east  of  New  Britain,  is  unequalled  for  depth  of  water 
and  shelter  afforded  for  shipping ;  and  within  its  limits  the  navies  of  the  Allied 
Nations  might  ride  in  safety  and  with  comfort.  Badiating  from  the  centre 
before  even  it  became  a  settlement,  and  certainly  before  the  needs  of  the 
settlers  were  voiced,  excellent  roads  were  constructed  even  to  the  hill  tops  of 
the  island,  whence  large  guns  could  protect  the  harbour  and  the  settlement. 
The  primary  purpose  of  these  roads  was  evidently  not  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  German  trader,  but  to  secure  the  expeditious  transport  of  big  guns. 
Within  this  same  harbour  basin,  plans  were  laid  out  for  a  dock  of  dimensions 
so  great  as  to  suggest  something  much  more  serious  than  the  occasional  require- 
ments of  trading  vessels  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

What  could  be  easier  of  accomplishment  than  a  sudden  raid,  by  sea  or  air 
or  both,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  large  cities  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  continent  ?  The  Australian  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
German  throughout  this  War.  What  then  could  afford  the  Hun  greater  satis- 
faction, in  the  event  of  another  war,  than  to  begin  operations  by  an  invasion 
of  Australasia,  thereby  severing  the  sea  routes  and  precluding  the  assistance 
of  Australian  troops  in  Europe  ?  Australia  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
anxiety.  The  existence  of  German  armed  colonies  at  her  door  would  necessitate 
an  enormous  increase  in  expenditure  for  self-protection,  which  would  add  to 
the  crushing  burden  of  local  taxation  that  is  inevitable  as  the  outcome  of 
the  present  .War — heavy  land  defences,  a  substantial  navy,  and  an  army 
always  ready  to  resist  attack.  Australasia  is  prepared  to  defend  herself  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  She  is  too  proud  to  ask  that  the  Mother  Country  should 
continue  to  protect  her  as  a  child ;  but  she  claims  that  she  is  justly  entitled 
to  protest  against  being  again  exposed  to  risks,  even  .as  great  as  those  she 
faced  before  the  War,  the  gravity  of  which  the  world  now  realises. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  German  bases  in  the 
Pacific.  The  people  in  South  Africa,  no  doubt,  can  make  out  a  case  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  trespass  on  their  preserves — it 
would  be  impertinence,  indeed,  for  me  to  attempt  it.  Indirectly,  however,  from 
an  Australian  view-point,  the  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  against  the 
restoration  of  German  colonies  in  the  Pacific  are  equally  effective  with  regard 
to  their  African  possessions.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  great  Berlin 
to  Baghdad  Eailway  policy  was  the  manifestation  of  an  alternative  method 
devised  by  the  Germans  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire.  The  primary 
war  objective  was  the  possession  of  the  Channel  Ports,  the  capture  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent  dismemberment  of  the  various 
Dominions  and  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anticipated  that  invasion 
on  the  Western  Front  might  be  a  failure,  and  the  Berlin  to  Baghdad  Railway 
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scheme  was  launched  with  a  view  of  providing  the  means  for  destroying  the 
Dominions  first  and  eventually  cutting  supplies  off  from  the  Mother  Country. 
A  blow  was  aimed  at  India  through  Baghdad.  It  was  proposed  to  invade 
Egypt,  after  extending  the  Anatolian  railway  through  Palestine,  and  eventually 
to  establish  a  through  connection  between  Berlin  and  German  colonies  in 
East,  West  and  South- West  Africa.  This  comprehensive  scheme  has  now 
been  shattered,  and,  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  control  by  Germany  of  internal 
lines  of  communication  between  Berlin  and  Baghdad,  or  Berlin  and  Palestine, 
for  the  safety  of  British  interests  must  never  be  restored.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, is  almost  as  great,  if  the  land  possessions  lately  held  by  Germany  in  Africa 
are  restored.  For  by  providing  a  number  of  naval  bases  they  could  operate 
with  submarine  and  surface  craft  from  German  East  Africa,  from  the  Cameroons 
and  from  German  South- West  Africa.  The  trade  routes  to  India,  Australia, 
and  British  possessions  in  the  East,  which  run  through  the  Suez  Canal,  are 
within  reach  of  attack  issuing  from  hostile  bases  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
Again,  there  is  a  direct  route  to  the  Cape  from  Great  Britain,  and  another  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  it  would  like- 
wise be  subjected  to  attack  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  all  spells  danger 
to  Empire  commerce. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  policy  of  reconstruction  is  to  establish  closer 
trade  relations  between  the  Home  Country  and  the  Dominions  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  self-supporting  Empire.  The  United  Kingdom  will,  there- 
fore, look  largely  to  the  Dominions  in  the  Pacific  for  supply  of  all  those  primary 
products  in  which  they  are  rich,  and  of  which  the  Mother  Country  is  in  need. 
Consequently  to  secure  continuity  of  supplies  it  is  essential  that  the  Navy  must 
be  maintained  at  such  strength  as  to  control  the  trade  routes  and  guarantee 
the  safety  of  our  merchant  traffic.  We  have  had  experience  already  of  the 
havoc  that  may  be  created  by  the  operations  of  cruisers  and  arrqed  raiders  in 
the  destruction  of  commerce.  For  months  the  German  cruiser  Emden  was  at 
large,  a  terror  to  our  shipping  and  sinking  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  valuable 
cargoes.  How  intensified  would  be  the  devastation  if  a  dozen  Emdens  wefe 
at  work  !  In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  safety  and  well-being  of  these  southern  Dominions,  it  is  little  short  of 
suicide  to  countenance  any  proposition  which  will  lead  to  the  establishment — 
indirectly  or  directly — of  hostile  bases  in  the  Southern  Seas.  The  restoration 
of  German  colonies  is  thus  no  longer  an  issue  of  sectional  interest.  It  vitally 
concerns  the  Dominions  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  the 
dependency  of  India  and  Crown  Colonies  in  the  East,  and  the  safety  of  British 
trade.  Heavy  demands  would,  therefore,  of  necessity  be  made  upon  our 
naval  resources  to  protect,  not  only  our  trade  routes  and  the  food  of  this  country, 
but  likewise  the  people  and  property  of  our  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies, 
from  injury  or  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  issuing  from  numberless 
bases. 

Australians  are  not  consumed  with  the  lust  for  territory.  They  do  not 
clamour  for  annexations,  but  they  do  insist  that,  as  they  have  wrested  these 
lands  from  the  enemy  and  freed  themselves  from  an  ever-growing  menace, 
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they  should  not  be  restored  with  the  danger  re-established.  We  venture 
to  remind  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  Australia  asked  forty  years 
ago  that  the  British  flag  should  be  planted  in  New  Guinea.  The  Government 
of  the  day  refused,  and  even  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down  when  hoisted  under 
the  orders  of  the  Queensland  Ministry.  It  was  one  of  our  many  Colonial 
blunders.  Let  not  the  Allies  repeat  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  voice  of  these 
virile  Dominions. 

We  confess  we  have  been  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  want  of  certainty  in 
Ministerial  utterances.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary  have  on  different  occasions  expressed  their  individual  opinion 
that  these  German  colonies  should  not  be  restored  ;  but,  until  lately,  there  has 
been  no  pronouncement  that  this  was  the  agreed  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  the  manner  of  the  adoption  by  the  Allied  Governments  of  the 
famous  "  Fourteen  Points  "  of  President  Wilson  has  led  to  further  uncertainty  ; 
for  although  these  points  contained  a  number  of  propositions,  in  respect  of 
which  Germany  has  no  alternative  but  to  say  "  yes  " — which  are,  in  short, 
unalterable  and  not  to  be  discussed — yet  amongst  them  is  embodied  a  clause 
that  provides  for  a  "  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of 
all  Colonial  claims,"  &c.  It  is  legitimate  to  infer,  in  the  absence  of  a  precise 
statement,  that  not  only  were  the  Allied  Governments  not  committed  to  any 
definite  agreement  to  resist  the  return  of  the  German  colonies,  but  that  the 
British  Government  stood  in  the  same  position.  Much  to  our  relief,  therefore, 
came  the  announcement  lately  (with  the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister)  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  the  Government  as  a  whole  were 
determined  that  her  late  colonies  should  not  be  restored  to  Germany.  Our 
hope  now  is  that  the  strength  of  the  British  representation,  the  foresight  and 
the  sense  of  justice  amongst  the  Allies,  will  put  this  issue  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  indeed  also  Africa,  have  made 
known  their  "views  through  their  respective  Governments,  and  if  there  is  one 
matter  on  which  these  distant  Dominions  are  firmly  united,  it  is  that  these 
Pacific  colonies  should  not  be  restored  to  the  enemy. 

Australasia  has  submitted  to  many  disappointments  in  the  present  War. 
She  has  borne  them  without  protest,  feeling  that  perhaps,  with  censored  informa- 
tion, she  was  not  adequately  equipped  for  criticism,  and  trusting  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  military.  She  fails  to  understand  the  tenderness  that  is  exhibited 
in  this  country  towards  the  inhunlan  Hun.  But  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
colonies  in  the  Pacific,  she  is  competent  to  speak  with  full  authority.  More- 
over, she  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  all  seriousness,  and  the  Government  that 
ignores  this  request  will  be  assuming  a  very  grave  responsibility.  What  would 
be  the  response  of  Britons  if,  by  the  terms  of  Peace,  Germany  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  Belgian  coast-line— a  pistol  always  pointed  at  the  very  heart 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  one  bit  more  serious  than  the  restoration  of  New 
Guinea  or  Samoa  to  Germany.  To  say  that  they  were  once  German  colonies 
is  irrelevant.  The  German  flag  was  originally  hoisted  through  a  blunder  of 
the  British  Government.  We  fervently  hope  that  this  mistake  will  not  be 
repeated.  C>  G.  WADE. 
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AUSTRALIA  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  land  without  a  history  ;  a  young  country 
that  lacks  the  glamour  of  a  trailing  past.  This  may  be  true  enough  as  far  as 
its  settlement  is  concerned.  It  began  in  1788  and  culminated  with  the  Dis- 
covery of  Gold  only  sixty  odd  years  ago.  This  event  increased  the  small 
population  of  a  pastoral  wilderness  by  thousands  and  "  advanced  the  destinies 
of  Australia  five  hundred  years  in  one  bound."  Yet,  paradoxically  as  it  may 
appear,  Australia  is  a  young  country  with  an  old  history.  To  trace  the  first 
reference  to  the  southern  continent  you  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  discoveries  in  the  Australasian  regions  occurred  in  the  15th 
century  and  Louis  Vaez_  de  Torres  sighted  Australia  itself  over  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Captain  Cook  reached  its  eastern  shores. 

So  with  the  art  of  the  country.  A  school  of  Australian  painters  has  only 
come  into  existence  during  the  last  sixty  years,  but  long  before  Piguenit,  our 
first  Australian-born  artist,  started  to  sketch  in  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Tasmania,  the  honourable  group  of  adventurous  artists  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Flinders  on  their  voyages  had  painted  landscapes 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  artist  engaged  for  Cook's  first  voyage  was 
a  Mr.  A.  Buchan,who  died  before  the  Endeavour  reached  Australia,  but  Cook  and 
others  made  sketches  on  the  voyage,  two  or  three  being  drawn  in  Australia. 
In  one  of  these  Sydney  Parkinson,  draughtsman  on  the  Endeavour,  depicts 
"  Two  Natives  of  New  Holland  Advancing  to  Combat,"  a  study  of  aboriginals 
brandishing  spears,  that  was  evidently  inspired  by  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  landing  of  Captain  Cook  at  Botany  Bay  in  1770.  An  engraving  of 
this  drawing  was  used  as  an  illustration  of  Parkinson's  "  Journal  of  the  Voyage 
of  the  Endeavour,"  published  in  London  in  1778.  The  careening  of  the  En- 
deavour for  repairs,  on  the  banks  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Endeavour  Eiver 
(Queensland),  is  the  subject  of  another  sketch  by  an  unknown  artist.  This 
is  of  particular  interest  to  Australians  as  it  gives  a  close  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  historic  vessel  which  was  the  means  of  opening  the  way  for  the  future 
settlement  of  Australia.  This  drawing,  which  was  engraved  by  William  Byrne 
(1743-1805),  appears  as  an  illustration  in  Hawkesworth's  account  of  Captain 
Cook's  discoveries,  issued  in  London,  1773. 

1  The  men  who  drew  these  early  sketches  we're  the  forerunners  of  John  Webber 
(1752-1793),  who  was  the  first  painter  of  importance  to  touch  Australian  soil. 
He  was  the  artist  who  accompanied  Cook  on  H.M.S.  Resolution  on  the  navigator's 
third  and  last  voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas.  Webber  did  a  number  of  water- 
colour  drawings  on  this  voyage,  but  as  the  Resolution  only  stayed  at  Adventure 
Bay,  Tasmania,  for  four  days,  and  only  thirteen  days  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  at,  and  the  departure  from,  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  the  artist  had 
not  much  time  to  do  many  sketches  in  Australasia.  At  Adventure  Bay  he  did 
the  studies  of  "  A  Man  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  "  and  "  A  Woman  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,"  now  in  the  Manuscript  Eoom  of  the  British  Museum.  In  New  Zealand 
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he  painted  "  Inside  of  a  Hippah  "  (Manuscript  Eoom),  "  View  of  Dusky  Bay," 
and  a  drawing  of  a  Maori  canoe,  in  the  Melbourne  Gallery  ;  "  A  View  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound,"  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1789,  and  probably  a  few 
others.  After  his  return  he  did  some  etchings  from  his  sketches,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  I  was  unable  to  see  if  these 
included  any  Australian  or  New  Zealand  scenes  as  I  was  informed  that  they  had 
been  mislaid. 

As  to  the  adventures  of  the  artist  on  this  voyage,  there  is  no  record  except 
an  amusing  account  of  the  difficulities  he  encountered  while  sketching  the 
interior  of  a  Maori  hut.  This  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  painter  to  a  friend, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Manuscript  Room. 

After  having  made  a  general  view  of  these  dwellings,  I  sought  for  an  inside 
which  would  furnish  me  with  sufficient  matter  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mode 
these  people  lived  in.  Such  was  soon  found,  the  people  being  employed  in  boiling 
their  fish  for  a  meal  seemingly  without  any  displeasure  at  my  being  present.  .  .  . 
While  I  was  employed  a  man  approached  me  with  a  large  knife  in  one  hand,  seemingly 
displeased  when  he  observed  I  noticed  two  representatives  of  human  figures  carved 
•on  a  plank  and  of  a  gigantic  proportion  and  painted  after  their  custom.  However, 
I  proceeded  and  took  as  little  notice  of  him  as  possible,  which  to  prevent,  he  provided 
himself  with  a  mat  and  placed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  my  having  any 
further  sight  of  them.  Being  certain  of  no  further  opportunity  to  finish  my  drawing, 
and  the  object  being  too  interesting  to  leave  unfinished,  I  considered  a  little  bribery 
might  have  some  effect  and  accordingly  made  an  offer  of  a  button  from  my  coat. 

He  adds  :  "  It  was  not  till  I  had  disposed  of  all  my  buttons  "  that  he  was 
able  to  proceed  with  the  drawing.  How  he  got  back  to  the  ship  is  not  mentioned. 

Webber  was  a  topographical  artist  who  seems  to  have  given  uniform  care 
to  the  essential  and  the  unessential  details  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  he  de- 
picted. He  was  not  a  brilliant  colourist,  but  he  had  a  good  idea  of  composition  ; 
for  his  pictures  are  usually  spacious  in  design  and  the  scenes  h&  depicts  have 
often  a  strong  sense  of  reality.  Apart  from  his  connection  with  Australia, 
the  artist  is  specially  interesting  to  Australians  owing  to  his  close  association 
with  Captain  Cook.  He  painted  three  portraits  of  the  circumnavigator  and 
pictorialised  his  heroic  death.  "  The  Death  of  Captain  Cook  "  has  become 
famous  through  the  engraving  by  Byrne  and  Bartolozzi.  Of  the  three  por- 
traits of  Cook,  the  half-length  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  was  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi,  is  the  best  known.  The  other  two  are  full-length  portraits  :  one 
hangs  in  Trinity  House,  Hull,  and  the  other  at  Mr .  Bolckow's  house,  Marton  Hall . 

After  his  return  to  England,  Webber  became  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  he  was  elected  an  Associate  in  1785,  and  a  full  Member 
six  years  later.  Although  of  Swiss  parentage,  he  was  born  in  London  and  there 
he  died.  At  the  Public  Library  in  Berne  there  is  a  self-portrait  of  the  artist, 
and  his  Academy  diploma,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  institution.  Webber 
had  good  reason  to  remember  the  Swiss  capital,  as  it  was  here,  where  he  spent 
his  youth,  that  he  got  the  first  recognition  of  his  talents.  The  municipal 
authorities  thought  so  highly  of  the  young  painter  that  they  supplied  him  with 
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the  means  to  continue  his  studies  in  Paris.    Henry  Webber,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Garrick  Memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  a  brother  of  the  artist. 

James  Cleveley,  who  was  a  carpenter  on  the  Eesolution  during  the  same 
voyage  as  Webber,  made  sketches  that  were  afterwards  worked  up  in 
water-colours  by  John  Cleveley  (1747-1786)  the  marine  painter.  They  were 
published  in  aquatint  by  F.  Jukes,  and  some  of  the  prints,  including  a  view 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  may  be  seen  in  the  Print  Eoom  of  the  British 
Museum. 

When  the  British  Government  asked  Benjamin  West,  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  to  select  an  artist  to  accompany  Captain  Flinders  to  Australia, 
he  chose  William  Westall  (1781-1 850), whose  name  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  early  history  of  Australia  than  any  other  of  the  English  artists  who  visited 
the  continent  during  the  early  stages  of  its  development.  The  Investigator,  the 
vessel  commanded  by  Flinders,  left  Spithead  July  18,  1801,  and  on  December  8 
reached  St.  George's  Sound  at  the  western  corner  of  Australia,  where  the 
navigator  started  on  his  appointed  task  to  make  a  close  survey  of  the  southern 
continent.  It  was  his  intention  to  sail  right  round,  but  after  carrying  out  his 
work  successfully  as  far  as  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the 
unseaworthy  condition  of  his  vessel  forced  him  to  make  for  Port  Jackson, 
the  only  harbour  having  a  settlement  at  this  period. 

There,  with  most  of  the  ship's  company,  Flinders  and  Westall  embarked 
for  England  on  H.M.S.  Porpoise,  which,  after  reaching  what  is  now  the  Queens- 
land coast,  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef.  The  passengers  were  able  to  land  on  a 
coral  bank  and,  as  the  stores  were  saved,  they  contrived  to  live  fairly  well  in 
the  tropical  climate  for  eight  weeks.  They  were  then  taken  off  by  some  vessels 
sent  from  Sydney,  the  news  of  the  wreck  having  been  reported  by  Captain 
Flinders,  who  had  returned  there  in  an  open  boat.  Westall,  who  had  rescued 
his  sketches,  eventually  proceeded  in  the  Eolla  to  China,  and  from  thence  he 
went  to  Bombay.  On  the  way  he  witnessed  the  engagement  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  February  15,  1804,  in  which  Commodore  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance 
defeated  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Linois,  and  so,  after 
his  many  adventures,  Westall  reached  England. 

.During  Flinders'  survey  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  Westall  did  numerous 
water-colour  drawings  and  pencil  sketches,  practically  all  of  which  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  London.  The  four  portfolios 
in  the  Library  (in  addition  to  a  few  drawings  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Town)  include  views  of  King  George's  Sound,  Port  Lincoln,  Western 
Port,  Hawkesbury  Eiver,  Port  Jackson,  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  A  study  of  special  interest  to  anthropologists  as  well  as  artists 
is  a  copy  in  water-colour  of  some  aboriginal  drawings  which  the  artist  dis- 
covered in  a  cave  near  Memory  Cove.  A  Malay  fleet,  which  the  commander 
of  the  Investigator  discovered  collecting  Beche-de-mer  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
is  the  subject  of  two  pictures,  and  there  are  numerous  studies  of  aborigines  and 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  continent.  One  or  two  of  the  sketches  were  damaged 
by  the  wreck,  partly  by  the  sea-water,  and  partly  from  another  cause.  The  story 
goes  that  the  midshipmen,  including  a  boy  who  afterwards  became  famous  as 
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Sir  John  Franklin,  amused  themselves  by  driving  the  sheep  saved  from  the 
wreck  over  the  drawings  that  Westall  had  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  bank. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  the  only  institution  beside  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  that  has  any  colonial  work  by  Westall.  Among  the  water- 
colours  there  is  a  View  of  Port  Jackson,  Sydney,  in  1804,  which  was  shown  at 
the  Old  Water  Colour  Society's  exhibition  in  1812.  Flinders  evidently  appre- 
ciated the  artist's  skill,  as  he  named  in  his  honour  a  cape  in  Eyre's  Peninsula, 
South  Australia,  and  a  mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Shoalwater  Bay, 
Queensland. 

Finding  after  his  return  to  London  that  his  services  were  not  immediately 
required  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  Flinders'  Journal,  Westall 
visited  the  West  Indies  and  Madeira,  where  he  made  numerous  sketches.  Back 
in  London,  he  began  to  exhibit  with  the  Old  Water -Colour  Society,  being 
made  an  Associate  in  1811,  and  a  full  Member  a  year  later,  when  he  was  also 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Here,  in  1812,  he  showed  views 
of  Port  Bowen  and  Seaforth  Isles  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which,  we  are 
told,  "  attracted  great  attention  for  their  novelty."  From  that  time  onwards 
he  was  mainly  engaged  on  illustrations  for  such  works  as  "  Views  of  Scenery  is 
Madeira,  the  Cape,  China,  and  India  ;  "  "  Views  of  the  Yorkshire  Cave5! ;  "  "A 
Picturesque  Tour  of  the  Eiver  Thames,"  and  other  works.  After  an  active, 
adventurous  life,  he  died,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  at  his  home  at  North 
Bank,  St.  John's  Wood,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  To  the  last,  his  thoughts 
must  have  gone  back  to  Australia,  for  his  death  interrupted  the  completion 
of  a  painting  of  Wreck  Eeef,  the  scena  of  one  of  his  liveliest  adventures  in  the 
tropic  sea^  of  Northern  Australia. 

A  number  of  other  important  English  artists  visited  Australia  in  the  early 
days  of  its  development,  but  there  is  only  space  to  refer  to  John  Glover 
(1767-1849),  who  is  represented  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  was  once  President  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society. 
He  settled  in  Tasmania  when  hs  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty -four  and  remained 
there  till  he  died. 

In  Henry  Button's  "  Flotsam  and  Jetsam "  we  learn  that  the  artist 
"  secured  an  extensive  section  of  land  on  the  Northern  slopes  of  Ben  Lomond. 
.  .  .  Here  he  built  a  large  two-story  dwelling  -house,  the  walls  being  constructed 
of  freestone  obtained  in  the  vicinity ;  and  as  he  had  resolved  t9  enter 
upon  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  on  an  extensive  scale,  he  erected  all 
the  out-buildings  for  that  purpose.  He  named  his  estate  Patterdale,  after  a 
favourite  locality  on  Lake  Ullswater  in  Cumberland." 

It  may  be  added  that  Glover  erected  a  large  wooden  building  near  his  house, 
called  the  Exhibition  Eoom,  where  he  hung  his  pictures.  He  painted  a  number 
of  landscapes  during  his  old  age,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  England  and 
others  are  presumably  in  private  collections  in  Tasmania.  The  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  in  1900,  purchased  a  water-colour  drawing,  labelled 
'  Tasmanian  Landscape,"  by  Glover ;  and  there  are  two  landscapes  and  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  in  one  of  the  Tasmanian  Galleries. 

WILLIAM  MOORE. 
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AN  Empire  saved  means  an  Empire  to  keep.  To  save  the  Empire  was  our 
duty  and  our  privilege.  Gloriously  we  have  accomplished  it.  What  about 
the  keeping  ?  The  Empire  has  been  saved,  not  from  war,  but,  by  war,  from 
serfdom  and  destruction.  A  powerful  nation  stood  in  menacing  attitude  at  our 
gates.  This  nation  we  had  not  provoked.  Its  goodwill  we  had  no  wish  but 
to  retain.  This  nation  was  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  relationship.  Her 
sons  had  sat  in  our  legislative  assemblies,  traded  in  our  marts,  preached 
in  our  pulpits,  played  at  our  festivals,  married  into  our  families,  and  eaten  of 
our  bread. 

This  nation  menaced  us  and  was  threatening  friends  whom  we  hnd  promised 
to  help  in  case  of  need.  We  were  in  danger,  and  our  friends  wanted  help. 
The  moment  was  big  with  seriousness  but  not  with  fear  or  doubt.  If  we  drew 
back,  our  word  would  be  broken  and  our  name  dishonoured.  To  go  forward 
meant  the  dread  horrors  of  war.  We  wished  to  shed  no  blood  nor  sacrifice  one 
precious  life.  Two  things  had  to  be  borne  in  mind — our  own  safety  and  our 
plighted  word.  Both  must  be  maintained.  Our  efforts  to  prevent  war  failed. 
The  war  clouds  burst,  and  on  August  4,  1914,  we  knew  we  were  at  war  with 
Germany.  By  war  we  meant  to  win  peace  for  the  world  and  the  freedom  of 
mankind  for  ever.  By  war  Germany  meant  the  world  in  chains,  under  Prussian 
slave-drivers.  Such  a  war  would  require  men,  money,  and  material.  There 
came  the  call "  To  arms  !  "  and  "  The  Koyal  Proclamation."  This  was  not  the 
wild  yell  of  an  autocrat,  but  the  earnest  and  tender  call  of  our  Eoyal  Father  to 
his  loyal  and  patriotic  children  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  fight  for  its 
salvation  and  for  everything  they  held  most  sacred  and  dear. 

The  call  of  our  Eoyal  Father  did  not  fall  on  leaden  ears.  The  eyes  of  the 
Empire  saw,  the  intellect  of  the  Empire  understood,  the  wealth  of  the  Empire 
was  brought  out,  the  hands  of  the  Empire  went  to  work,  the  soul  of  the  Empire 
prayed,  and  the  heart  of  the  Empire  was  touched  ;  the  sons  of  the  Empire  rose 
to  their  feet  and  stood  to  "  attention."  These  men  were  of  all  ranks,  princes 
and  pitmen,  bankers  and  bakers,  lawyers  and  legislators,  preachers  and  printers, 
students  and  surgeons,  tinkers  and  teachers,  mechanics  and  merchants,  publicans 
and  policemen,  and  all  were  ready  to  train  and  fight  pro  Deo,  pro  Rege,  pro 
Patria.  These  men  had  faces  like  flint  and  determination  like  sinews  of  steel, 
and  every  heart  was  one  of  purest  gold.  For  nearly  five  years  these  men  fought 
a  clean  battle,  with  clean  hands,  in  a  righteous  cause,  never  doubting  and 
never  wavering  in  their  task  till  the  battle  was  turned  to  the  gate  and  the  foe 
asked  for  an  armistice.  Terms  were  given  and  accepted,  the  Empire  smiled 
through  its  tears,  fell  to  its  knees  and  thanked  God  for  Peace. 

The  Empire  was  saved.  Do  we  realise  how  great  the  cost  ?  Some  gave 
their  eyes,  some  their  feet,  some  their  hands,  some  their  reason,  and  let  us  bow 
the  uncovered  head  whilst  we  say  with  hushed  breath,  and  659,000  gave  their 
lives.  Hear  me,  0  ye  peoples  of  our  vast  dominions.  The  British  Empire 
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was  saved  by  your  fathers,  your  husbands,  your  brothers,  your  sons,  and  your 
lovers.  This  you  can  never  forget. 

Some,  ere  long,  will  come  to  you  again,  some  will  come  to  you  no  more 
"  till  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 

Your  noblest  and  your  best,  your  living  and  your  dead,  saved  the  British 
Empire — your  Empire  and  theirs,  the  Empire  of  your  little  ones  and  of  the 
children  yet  unborn.  This  inheritance  has  been  saved  to  be  kept. 

This  Empire  our  Tommies,  our  Jacks,  and  our  "  knights  of  the  air  "  found 
united  and  intact ;  not  one  inch  has  been  lost.  Free,  intact,  united,  loving 
hearts  and  blood-stained  hands  have  passed  it  on  for  you  to  keep.  All  that  your 
sons  fought  for  to  the  last  must  be  kept  as  a  sacred  trust  for  ever. 

Not  without  cost,  training,  sacrifice,  and  discipline  was  the  Empire  saved. 
Every  man  put  himself  to  school.  He  drilled,  he  marched,  he  took  his  allotted 
place,  he  suffered  that  he  might  take  his  share  in  working  out  the  Empire's 
salvation.  The  same  must  take  place  in  Empire  keeping. 

For  which  task  the  children  of  the  Empire  must  be  very  fully  and  very 
wisely  trained,  taught,  and  disciplined.  The  keeping  of  the  Empire  is  as 
serious  as  the  saving  of  the  Empire.  I  urge,  therefore,  upon  the  parents  and 
rulers  of  the  Empire  the  solemn  duty  of  teaching  the  children  how  to  keep 
that  which  their  fathers  so  dearly  won. 

The  young  people  should  at  once  be  so  taught  that  they  may  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  keepers  of  the  Empire,  and  regard  themselves  as  mobilised 
for  its  future  defence.  This  teaching  must  be  clear,  definite,  specific.  No 
doubt  must  be  left  in  the  young  mind  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  British  Empire  ; 
what  it  stands  for ;  what  it  is  in  every  sense.  This  instruction  would  embrace 
lessons  on  the  Empire — historically,  geographically,  biographically,economically, 
commercially,  numerically,  productively,  and  constitutionally. 

Again,  the  young  Empire  keepers  must  be  taught  that  the  vast  Dominions 
that  they  are  being  disciplined  to  watch  over  is  something  more  than  a  nation 
or  even  a  kingdom.  Too  often  we  hear  the  British  Empire  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  comprised  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fact  is 
the  British  Empire  is  a  vast  group  of  nations — a  nation  of  nations — a  family  of 
nations — a  kingdom  of  nations  all  under  the  loving  authority  and  guiding  hand 
of  one  Eoyal  Father  whom  we  call  the  King. 

The  British  Empire  also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  not  one  race  of  men,  but 
many.  Here  are  to  be  found  various  races  and  tribes,  differing  in  colour,  creed, 
language,  and  constitution,  spread  over  an  area  of  something  like  eleven  million 
square  miles,  and  in  population  reaching  to  something  like  four  hundred  million 
human  beings.  An  Empire  this  worth  saving,  and  an  Empire  this  worth 
keeping.  This  lesson  the  young  Empire  keepers  most  fully  grasp. 

Then  there  is  the  lesson  of  the  Unity  of  the  British  Empire.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  piece  of  drilling  our  young  Empire  keepers  will  have  to  learn. 
It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  must  be  carefully  and  wisely  taught. 
Much  depends  upon  the  method  adopted.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  is  as  tho 
mainspring  to  the  watch,  or  the  steam  to  an  engine,  or  a  sound  heart  and  lungs 

to 
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The  unity  of  the  family  is  centred  in  the  father,  the  unity  of  a  city  is 
centred  in  its  mayor,  the  unity  of  a  diocese  is  centred  in  the  bishop.  But  in  all 
these  unities  there  are  units.  So  with  the  British  Empire  there  are  units, 
each  one  forming  part  of  the  unity  which  finds  its  centre  in  the  person  of  the 
King,  the  great  Chief  Magistrate,  Shepherd,  and  Father  of  the  United  Empire. 
It  is  the  unity  of  the  units  in  the  unity  of  the  King  that  binds  the  British 
Empire  together.  Here  each  unit  finds  its  bond  and  its  home. 

This  Empire  saved,  and  must  be  kept,  is  a  living  reality  and  not  an  imagina- 
tion, a  fact  and  not  an  idea.  The  Empire  lives  and  moves  and  has  a  being.  It 
is  a  going  concern  and  must  be  kept  going.  It  is  not  a  sleeping  partner  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  In  it  there  must  be  found  no  sleeping  watchmen,  no 
messengers  without  tidings,  no  lamps  without  light,  no  faint  or  false  hearts. 
If  such  there  are,  the  Empire  does  not  need  them.  If,  nearly  five  years  ago,  it 
required  millions  of  stout-hearted  men  and  mountains  of  gold  to  win  its  salva- 
tion, to-day,  and  in  all  the  days  to  come,  it  will  require  millions  more  both 
of  brave  hearts  and  wise  heads  to  guide  its  affairs  and  help  it  along  the  pathway 
of  progress,  joy,  goodwill,  and  peace. 

Through  every  inch  of  cordage  in  the  British  Navy  runs  a  scarlet  thread, 
which  indicates  the  authorities  to  whom  it  belongs,  so  through  every  lesson 
given  to  our  young  Empire  keepers  must  run  the  scarlet  lines  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism — loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  Throne  and  patriotism  to  the  Empire, 
its  units  and  its  unity. 

The  Empire  was  heroically  saved  and  it  must  be  loyally  and  patriotically 
kept.  This  is  the  work  of  all — a  debt  we  owe  to  our  dead  and  a  duty  we  owe 
to  the  living. 

God  gave  us  our  King,  long  may  he  reign  !  <5od  gave  us  our  Empire,  long 
may  she  stand,  united,  happy,  and  free  !  God  gave  us  Peace,  long  may  it  abide  ! 
God  saved  the  Empire,  long  may  the  memorial  of  grateful  hearts  be  seen  in  the 
raising  up  of  a  new  and  mighty  army  at  young  Empire  keepers,  drilled,  trained, 
instructed,  disciplined,  and  encouraged  for  their  glorious  task. 

Every  child  in  the  British  Dominions  old  enough  to  learn  must  be  made  to 
understand  why  we  went  to  war,  what  we  fought  for,  and  why  and  how  we  must 
keep  the  Empire  we  have  saved. 

To  bring  this  about,  I  suggest  that  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  instruct  our  young  people  of  both  sexes  in  the  solemn  duty  and 
blessed  privilege  of  Empire  keeping. 

For  this  purpose  providence  has  placed  close  to  our  hand  the  very  material 
we  want  out  of  which  to  make  Empire  keepers,  in  organisations  which  have 
sent  thousands  of  brave  men  to  the  war  and  are  still  doing  grand  work  all  over 
the  Empire.  These  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Guides,  the  Church  Lads' 
Brigades,  the  Boys'  Brigades,  Dr.  Barnardo's,  the  Waifs,  and  Strays,  and  the 
Bristol  Homes  and  kindred  institutions.  Here  you  have  thousands  ready  to  be 
trained  in  Empire  keeping,  as  their  brothers  were  in  Empire  saving.  May  the 
Empire  have  the  wisdom  to  use  for  its  future  good  this  grand  material ! 

Every  item  of  instruction  given  should  and  could  be  made  as  interesting  as 
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a  romance  of  wild  adventure,  and  in  every  lesson  the  intelligence  of  the  boy  or 
girl  appealed  to,  so  as  to  be  truly  educative,  and  thereby  bring  out  the  finer  and 
nobler  traits  of  character. 

I  urge  that  this  work  be  begun  without  delay.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
The  fields  are  ready  for  the  work.  If  the  right  seed  is  now  sown  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  the  harvest  will  be  rich  and  glorious.  The  teaching  should 
be  given  by  lectures,  books,  pictures,  plans,  maps,  anecdotes,  addresses,  and  in 
other  ways.  I  suggest  that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  make  it  one  of  its  chief  objects.  The  help  of  other  kindred  institu- 
tions would,  I  feel  sure,  be  freely  given. 

As  a  father  of  several  sons  who  have  fought  and  suffered  to  save  the  Empire, 
I  make  this  earnest  appeal  to  you,  peoples  and  fathers  of  the  Empire  whom 
God  made  the  guardians  of  the  children,  to  do  your  utmost  in  this  matter  to 
have  the  children  trained,  taught,  and  disciplined  guardians  of  the  Empire. 
People  of  the  Empire,  what  is  your  answer  ?  Members  and  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  will  you  help  ? 

Children  of  the  Empire,  are  you  ready  ?  The  British  Empire  was  yours  to 
save,  it  is  yours  and  your  children's  to  keep. 

T.  WATSON, 


RALEIGH'S  DISCOVERY  OF  GUIANA.* 
By  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE. 

SIB  SIDNEY  LEE  said  :  They  were  assembled  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  Englishman,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  met  his  death  300  years  ago  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  that  place — in  Old  Palace  Yaid.  He  lay  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  Raleigh  was  a  man  of  universal  aptitude,  of  inex- 
haustible versatility.  He  was  everything  by  turns  and  an  inconspicuous  amateur 
in  nothing.  But  if  we  judged  the  value  of  a  man's  work  by  its  influence  on 
the  future,  no  doubt  was  possible  that  his  endeavours  in  the  fields  of  explora- 
tion and  colonisation  tower  above  the  rest  of  his  achievements.  More  rightly 
than  any  other  Englishman  might  he  be  hailed  as  the  prophet  and  pioneer  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  Tercentenary  celebrations  would  be  manifestly  incomplete, 
if  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  did  not  play  in  them  a  part  of  its  own. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee's  main  purpose  was  to  describe  the  only  piece  of  exploration 
Raleigh  personally  undertook  in  the  New  World.  It  was  by  proxy  from  London  that 
he  directed  his  attempted  colonisation  of  Virginia.  He  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  on 
that  errand.  He  put  his  personal  capabilities  as  a  traveller  and  explorer  of  a  new 
country  to  no  test  save  in  South  America — on  his  one  expedition  of  1595.  Of  that 
expedition  he  published  a  picturesque  and  graphic  narrative  which  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature  of  travel.  Moreover,  he  drew  with  his  own 
pen  an  elaborate  map  of  the  very  difficult  region  which  he  traversed.  He  is  virtually 
the  earliest  cartographer  of  a  large  tract  of  South  American  territory. 

*  Summary  of  an  Address  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  1918,  at  8  p.m.,  Sir  Walter  Egerton, 
K.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
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In  1594,  while  his  Virginian  scheme  was  for  the  time  in  abeyance,  or  suspense, 
Raleigh  reached  the  conclusion  that  his  countrymen  had  inadequately  considered  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Colonial  Settlement  in  the  Southern  Continent  of  America. 
He  resented  Spain's  policy  of  the  closed  door.  There  were  wide  stretches  of  territory 
in  South  America  in  which  Spain  had  never  set  foot,  and  over  which  she  claimed  sove- 
reignty by  a  merely  legal  figment.  The  Hinterland  of  what  is  now  Venezuela,  with  the 
northern  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  sites  of  the  modern  Colonies  of  British,  French,  and 
Dutch  Guiana  formed  an  unexplored  region  vaguely  labelled  on  Spanish  charts  and  by 
Spanish  historians  of  America  with  the  native  name  of  Guiana.  Rumour  declared 
the  spacious  territory  to  be  richer  in  gold  than  Mexico  or  Peru,  and  a  colossal  city  of 
gold,  which  had  long  floated  mysteriously  in  legend  about  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
was  now  assigned  by  report  to  the  interior  of  Guiana.  Spanish  inquirers  in  Peru  were 
told  by  natives  that  the  King  of  Guiana  was  endowed  with  a  golden  skin,  and  much 
energy  and  heroism  was  soon  vainly  spent  in  seeking  for  the  golden  man  (El  Dorado) 
and  his  city  and  kingdom  in  the  Hinterland  of  Peru.  Quite  lately  Raleigh  learned 
how  a  Spanish  official,  bent  on  the  vain  quest  of  El  Dorado,  had  found  himself,  after 
traversing  from  the  West  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  on  the  Orinoco  delta  on 
the  North- East  of  Venezuela.  Crossing  thence  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  which  had 
been  wellnigh  ignored  since  Columbus  landed  there,  this  Spaniard  had  occupied  that 
Island  for  the  first  time  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  King.  In  command  of  two  small 
ships,  manned  by  100  men,  Raleigh  reached  Trinidad  after  a  seven  weeks'  voyage  from 
Plymouth,  on  March  27,  1595.  Taking  prisoner  the  Spanish  exploring  Governor, 
Raleigh  gained  from  him  apparently  useful  intelligence  how  Guiana  might  possibly 
be  entered  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Orinoco  delta,  instead  of  by  the  old  abortive 
route  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Rigging  out  four  small  boats,  such  as  alone  could  navigate  the  eddying  and  labyrin- 
thine tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  Raleigh,  with  native  pilots,  succeeded  at  infinite  risks 
in  gaining  the  main  channel  of  the  giant  river,  and  after  rowing  some  eighty  miles  along 
its  turbulent  course  he  struck  the  Caroni,  a  tributary  to  the  south,  "  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Woolwich."  But  the  weather  broke  in  June.  The  primitive  equipment 
of  the  expedition  could  give  the  men  no  protection  against  torrential  rains  and  inunda- 
tions. At  the  end  of  two  months'  wanderings  Raleigh  returned  once  more  to  Trinidad, 
and  the  expedition  came  to  an  impotent  end. 

The  natives  had  received  Raleigh  hospitably  and  he  treated  them  with  a  humani- 
tarian consideration  which  signally  contrasted  with  the  native  policy  of-  the  Spaniards. 
Little  coherent  direction  was  gained  as  to  the  precise  whereabouts  of  El  Dorado,  but 
native  information  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gold  mine  near  the  last  portion  of 
Raleigh's  route  was  proved  by  nineteenth-century  prospectors  to  be  quite  accurate. 

The  essential  truth  of  Raleigh's  enthusiastic  description  of  the  charm  of  the  country, 
the  waterfalls,  the  climate,  the  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruit,  the  variegated 
plumage  of  the  birds,  the  customs  and  dispositions  of  the  various  native  tribes  whom 
he  encountered,  has  been  amply  corroborated  by  subsequent  travellers  over  the  same 
ground.  Raleigh  hoped  to  return  next  year  to  complete  the  quest  of  El  Dorado  and 
the  English  conquest  of  Guiana,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  ;  and  when,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  his  life — twenty  years  later — he  organised  his  desperate  and  ill- 
conceived  raid  on  the  Orinoco,  with  a  view  once  again  to  annexing  the  nebulous  Empire 
of  Guiana  to  the  English  Crown,,  his  health  was  too  bad  to  allow  him  to  leave  his  ship, 
and  his  companions  made  their  ill-starred  invasion  of  the  territory  without  him. 

Raleigh's  reputation  as  an  explorer  has  been  unduly  prejudiced  by  his  imaginary 
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location  (alike  in  his  book  of  travels  and  in  his  fine  map'of  South  America)  of  the  fabled 
city  of  El  Dorado  and  the  great  adjacent  lake  or  inland  sea  called  Manoa,  in  the  middle 
of  the  South  American  continent  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  Raleigh  was 
relying  on  a  persistent  rumour  which  he  had  no  means  of  testing  on  the  spot.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  and  his  brother  Richard,  and  more 
recently  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  have  established  by  local  investigation  that  the  so- 
called  lake  is  a  spacious  swamp,  only  flooded  in  the  wet  season.  The  dream  of  El 
Dorado  has  vanished.  But  Humboldt's,  the  Schomburgks',  and  Sir  Everard's  expert 
testimony  amply  confirm  Raleigh's  veracity  in  regard  to  the  things  which  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes.  Raleigh  as  explorer,  no  less  than  in  his  numberless  other  spheres  of 
activity,  was  the  victim  of  great  ideas  and  great  speculations,  beyond  his  power  to 
bring  to  fruition.  His  restless  imagination  often  rendered  him  impatient  with  the 
mere  fact,  yet  his  bold  schemes  of  Empire  gave  the  cue  to  fellow-countrymen  whose 
more  restrained  conceptions  were  linked  with  more  practical  ability. 

In  introducing  the  lecturer  The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Walter  Egerton)  said :  We  are  met 
this  evening  to  carry  out  the  last  functions  in  London  hi  connection  with  the  Tercen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  secured 
the  consent  of  Sir  Sidney  t«e  to  read  a  paper  on  Raleigh's  celebrated  voyage  to 
Guiana.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  in  the  chair  under  rather  false  pretences.  I  was 
recently  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  and  I  believe  I  was  asked  to  preside  under  the 
idea  that  Raleigh's  voyage  was  to  what  is  now  British  Guiana,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  told  that  that  was  not  the  case  at  all.  In  fact  his  voyage  was  to  Venezuela. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  the  country  he  visited  ought  to  have  been  part  of  British  Guiana 
and  if  we  had  had  a  few  successors  of  Raleigh  with  the  same  adventurous  and  un- 
conquerable spirit  as  a  traveller  and  explorer,  and  anything  approaching  his  energy 
in  attempting  to  stake  out  claims  for  posterity,  that  part  of  the  country  certainly  would  have 
been  British  Guiana  now,  because,  as  you  know,  some  years  ago,  the  King  of  Spain 
consented  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  we  then  lost  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  now  belongs  to  Venezuela 
and  Brazil  simply  because  we  had  left  that  territory  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
almost  unoccupied,  and  where  that  is  the  case  I  think  you  cannot  complain  if  you 
lose  territory.  Raleigh's  voyages  to  South  America,  as  is  known,  were  failures.  He 
went  to  search  for  the  fabled  city  of  El  Dorado,  which  he  failed  to  find ;  but  although 
he  failed,  and  in  consequence  suffered  the  last  penalty,  the  gold  was  there  ;  and  I  think 
if  he  knows  that  it  has  since  been  discovered,  and  has  since  1884  enriched  the  British 
Empire  with  over  9J  millions,  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  him  to  know  that  he 
was  the  first  that  turned  English  eyes  towards  that  part  of  the  world. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper : 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  he  had  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  address  because 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  had  the  privilege  of  treading  the  dry  land  where  the 
fabled  lake  of  Manoa  was  supposed  to  exist.  He  quite  agreed  with  Sii  Sidney  Lee  that  the 
great  riches  of  Guiana  lay  rather  in  agriculture  than  in  mining ;  indeed,  as  an  administra- 
tor, he  looked  with  much  greater  favour  on  agriculture  than  on  mining  ;  for  an  administrator, 
as  a  rule,  only  wished  for  the  discovery  of  precious  metals  in  order  to  attract  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  could  not  practically  develop  any  country  without  a  large  population. 
With  its  numerous  rivers,  Guiana  was  an  extraordinary  country  in  that  the  rivers  did  not  help 
you  to  get  to  the  hinterland ;  in  fact,  they  were  rather  an  obstruction,  because,  as  there  was  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  falls,  the  task  of  getting  even  a  light  load  up  into  the  interior  was 
very  laborious.  If  the  rivers  had  not  been  there,  there  might  have  been  railways, 
as  he  hoped  there  would  be  some  day,  and  then  we  might  develop  and  make  into  a  real  El 
Dorado  the  site  of  the  great  lake  of  Manoa.  It  would  have  been  observed  from  the 
photographs  what  excellent  grazing  ground  there  was  hi  the  country.  It  could,  he 
believed,  be  made  equally  good  arable  land.  As  he  had  said,  he  had  had  some  little  oppor- 
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tunity  of  going  into  this  country,  but  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  was  more  fortunate  than  him- 
self, because  he  was  sent  up  to  reside  in  the  country  as  evidence  of  actual  occupation  by  the 
British  Government  when  the  disputes  arose  regarding  ownership.  He  much  regretted  that 
owing  to  a  street  accident  Sir  Everard  was  unable  to  be  present  that  evening. 

Dr.  A.  P.  NEWTON  said  that  as  a  colleague  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  as  lecturer  on  Colonial  History,  he  was  peculiarly  gratified  to  notice  how,  on 
the  side  of  English  literature,  investigations  were  being  made  into  such  questions  as  were 
under  discussion  in  such  an  entirely  scholarly  and  admirable  fashion.  His  interest  in 
Raleigh's  explorations  had  provoked  in  him  a  certain  train  of  thought.  It  was  this — that 
in  a  very  real  sense  Raleigh's  explorations  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  British  Empire  in  that  part  of  the  globe  just  as  our  explorations  on  the 
Virginia  coast  ultimately  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  United  States.  Raleigh's  expedi- 
tion was  a  failure,  but  several  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  expedition  were  dissatisfied, 
and  after  Raleigh  had  given  up  his  plan  they  went  out  in  a  sporadic  way — notably  one 
Robert  Harcourt,  who  started  tobacco  planting — perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  Orinoco 
valley  but  a  little  further  south.  Dr.  Newton  also  recalled  that  one  Thomas  Warner, 
who  had  gone  in  Roger  North's  abortive  expedition  in  1617,  and  was  left  behind  in 
the  country,  subsequently  sailed  to  an  island,  then  unoccupied,  in  the  West  Indies,  known 
as  St.  Christopher's,  and,  founding  in  that  island  a  tobacgo  plantation,  gave  to  us  the 
first  of  our  West  Indian  colonies. 

Mr.  CHARLES  J.  Ross,  as  a  Devonshire  man,  expressed  admiration  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  splendid  tribute  to  a  fellow  Devonian.  It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  he  said,  that 
Raleigh  set  at  nought  Spain's  claim  that  no  one  except  Spain  had  the  right  to  sail 
the  Southern  and  Western  Seas,  and  he  claimed  that  in  so  doing  Raleigh  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  claim  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

Mr.  E.  R.  DAVSON  and  Mr.  J.  A.  DE  VILLIERS  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  A.  MOOR  RADFORD  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  As  one  who  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  territory  under  discussion,  he  expressed  cordial  appreciation  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  address.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Radford  said,  British  Guiana  is  not  occupied 
in  the  production  of  gold,  but  in  sending  out  such  products  as  sugar  and  rice.  Generally 
speaking,  the  thing  that  lasted  was  not  gold  but  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

Sir  SIDNEY  LEE  replied,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  on  his  motion  was  given  to 
the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

[The  Address  was  illustrated  throughout  with  lantern  slides  showing  Raleigh's 
map  of  the  Orinoco  region,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  other  early 
maps  of  the  district,  some  contemporary  illustrations  of  his  travels,  and  many  photo- 
graphs of  the  natives  and  scenery  described  by  Raleigh.  Most  of  the  slides  were  kindly 
placed  at  the  lecturer's  disposal  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  de  Villiers  of  the  British  Museum.] 
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The  Lost  Lakes  of  South  Africa. — With  great  interest  have  I  read  in  your  May 
number  the  article  written  by  Professor  Schwarz.  . 

Every  possible  scheme  for  the  conservation  and  utilisation  of  water  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  Professor  Schwarz  has  earned  our  grati- 
tude for  giving  us  new  hope  with  his  lake-construction  theory.  Only,  before  any  public 
money  is  spent  on  such  a  scheme  a  little  more  than  a  professorial  "  ergo  "  and  super- 
ficial estimate  of  costs  and  results  may  be  required  to  prove  the  practical  use  of  such 
a  theory.  I  do  not  know  who  told  Professor  Schwarz  what  the  rainfall  of  the  Kala- 
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hari  was  actually  like  300  years  ago,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  South  Africa 
will  be  like  another  hundred  years  hence,  if  we  do  not  proceed  more  energetically  with  the 
preservation  of  our  waters,  which  actually  now  fall  as  rain  and  run  away.  As  a  prac- 
tical irrigation  farmer,  placed  in  a  desert,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  professorial 
theory  of  transpiration  of  moisture  in  ever- widening  circles  will  not  grow  potatoes. 

Thanks  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  school  and  a  desire  for  travelling,  I  know 
what  the  Kalahari  is,  and  I  am  aware  that  I  live  on  its  southern  fringe  on  the  Orange 
River,  which  cuts  the  Bushmanland  desert  off  the  Kalahari  desert,  so  that  I  have  the 
latter  to  the  North  and  the  former  to  the  South  of  me.  In  front  of  my  house  runs 
the  Orange  River — never  without  running  water.  During  the  hot  summer  months  (Dec., 
Jan.,  Feb.,  March)  the  river  is  always  in  flood  and  I  have  estimated  the  average 
volume  of  water  rushing  past  my  house  during  these  four  months  at  46,000  tons  per 
minute,  while  the  yearly  average  of  the  water  running  to  waste  into  the  Atlantic 
along  this  channel  is  over  28,300  tons  per  minute.  The  average  width  of  the  river 
here  is  250  yards,  which  provides  quite  a  respectable  evaporation-surface  for  every 
mile  of  river.  The  average  maximum  temperature  for  December-March  is  97 '25°  F., 
thus  quite  a  nice  heat  to  assist  (?)  evaporation  !  One  would  think  that  this  enormous 
volume  of  water,  ever  running  and  fresh,  would  bring  down  the  temperature,  but 
my  thermometers  refuse  to  believe  this,  nor  does  irrigation  bring  down  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  more  reasonable  one  for  evaporation  purposes,  as  I  will  show.  The  pro- 
fessorial theory  of  "  transpiration  of  moisture  in  ever-widening  circles "  would  bring 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  with  such  a  volume  of  water  passing  through  such  a  tem- 
perature, evaporation  should  be  caused  and  result  in  the  supply  of  more  moisture. 
Actual  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  theory,  because  fifty  yards  away  from  the  river-bank, 
if  unirrigated,  there  is  no  vegetation  at  all,  except  a  few  old  trees  whose  roots  have 
reached  the  river-bed.  But  there  is  plenty  of  "  opslag "  about  after  a  rain.  My 
irrigation  furrow  at  some  places  is  quite  500  yards  away  from  the  river,  and  although 
there  is  now  always  water  in  the  river,  in  my  furrow  and  on  my  lands  in  between 
(the  transpiration  of  moisture  possibilities  having  thus  been  greatly  increased)  no 
vegetation  has  as  yet  sprung  up  anywhere  above  the  level  of  my  outer  furrow.  I  have, 
however,  ascertained  that  the  day  after  irrigation  the  temperature  two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lucerne  fields  is  1;25°  F.  warmer  than  it  is  two  feet  above  undeveloped 
lands  alongside  the  furrow.  These  tests  were  made  on  twelve  different  days  on  four 
different  spots  at  3.30  P.M.,  the  hottest  time  of  our  days  here.  The  fact  that  vegeta- 
tion on  these  banks  does  not  extend  further  than  50  yards  is  not  unique,  but  is  also 
witnessed  on  the  Libyan  and  Nubian  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  not  irrigated.  The  question 
arises  whether  a  sheet  of  running  water  does  not  evaporate  as  complaisantly  as  a 
quiet  lake's  waters.  But  what  is  wrong,  then,  with  Lake  Chad,  a  shallow  sheet  of 
water  varying  from  600  to  1,000  square  miles  and  whose  northern  bank  is  a  desert 
with  very  spar-.e  vegetation  ? 

It  is  also  strange  that  our  yearly  rainfall  along  the  river  never  reaches  2  inches,  while 
60  miles  north  (Warmbad)  it  is  from  8  to  10  inches,  and  50  miles  south  (Steinkopf)  it  is  always 
over  4  inches.  Neither  of  these  places  have  rivers  or  lakes  with  "  ever-widening  circle  of 
moisture." 

But  what  about  the  altitudes  ?  The  Orange  River  here  is  640  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  Steinkopf  at  2700  feet  and  Warmbad  2361  feet.  I  am  thus  in  a  basin, 
a  hot-air  pocket,  so  to  say,  and  on  cloudy  days  when  the  barometer  aimed  hard  at 
rain,  I  have  actually  seen  rain  falling  above  me  while  only  a  few  drops  reached  the 
soil,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  heat  above  our  heads  and  within  our  depression, 
evaporated  the  rain  drops  before  they  could  reach  us.  We  have,  of  course,  many  cool 
days  in  between  the  hot  ones,  but  no  rain  falls  unless  we  have  a  thunderstorm,  when 
we  have  a  downpour  of  about  ten  minutes'  duration,  and  the  biggest  record  made  for  any 
one  such  downpour  is  0'32  inches.  The  day  after  such  a  little  rain  generally  is  almost 
unbearably  hot. 
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All  this  shows  that  I  will  not  have  much  chance  of  participating  in  Professor 
Schwarz's  wide  circle  of  transpiration  of  moisture,  if  I  cannot  get  some  change  out 
of  the  river  in  front  of  my  very  nose.  But  what  happens  to  my  retail-plant  of  trans- 
piration of  moisture  (Orange  River  water  and  its  temperature)  may  not  happen,  with 
or  without  similar  behaviour  of  temperature,  to  Professor  Schwarz's  wholesale  plant  of 
Makarikari.  But  the  Kalahari  desert  is  also  a  depression,  the  average  altitude  of  its 
quarter  of  a  million  square  miles  being  about  2200  feet,  while  the  surrounding  countries 
West,  North,  and  East  are  anything  between  3500  and  5000  feet  high.  In  the  South 
is  the  Orange  River,  where  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  stated  before.  We  have 
thus  a  depressed  desert,  with  high  temperature,  a  hot-air  pocket,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  sheltered  against  the  sea  winds.  If  anything,  the  Kalahari  is  worse 
off  than  I  am,  as  I  am  only  100  miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  the  cool  Atlantic,  whose 
cooling  winds  often  spring  up  on  a  hot  summer  day  and  come  along  the  170  miles  of  winding 
river  channel,  as  through  a  chimney,  to  make  our  evenings  cooler,  though  still  rainless. 

Professor  Schwarz  asserts  that  a  filled  Makarikari  would  create  a  big  lake  in  the 
midst  of  the  Kalahari  desert.  Unfortunately,  the  map  of  Africa — long  recognised  as 
correct — places  the  depression  of  that  name  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of 
that  desert,  so  that  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal,  which  have  an  excellent 
rainfall,  would  benefit  most  from  his  theory  of  transpiration  of  moisture,  while  the 
countries  really  in  want  of  moisture — Molopo,  Kuruman,  and  further  West  and  South,  i.e., 
the  real  desert — would  require  a  very,  very  widened  circle  to  benefit.  The  distance  between 
Makarikari  and  the  Molopo  is  at  least  400  miles,  while  Kuruman  and  the  south-west  mountains 
are  500  miles  away,  and  Bushmanland,  the  extreme  southern  fringe  of  the  Kalahari,  is  700 
miles  south  of  the  lakes.  Supposing  now  the  transpiration  of  moisture  from  the  Makarikari 
lakes  to  take  place  only  where  most  wanted,  i.e.,  in  southerly  and  westerly  directions,  ia 
Professor  Schwarz  not  asking  too  much  from  his  lakes  and  theory  if  he  wants  them 
to  provide  moisture  (even  on  the  compound-interest  system)  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  square  miles  of  parched,  depressed,  and  mountain -encircled  desert  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  rivers  run  towards  it  from  East  and  West — to  turn  this  desert  into  only  richest 
soil  to  be  tilled  so  intensely  (much  of  the  Kalahari  is  stony)  as  to  prevent  a  locust 
from  hatching  anywhere  in  it  ?  And  all  this  (even  leaving  the  northern  and  eastern 
benefits  out  of  calculation)  to  be  achieved  at  an  expenditure  of  only  £250,000  or  1J 
hour's  cost  of  the  war  to  England  ! 

If  Professor  Schwarz  could  change  the  West-African  Ocean  current  from  a  cold 
one  to  a  warm  stream  and  then  so  regulate  the  winds  as  to  blow  land  inwards,  the 
rainfall  here  and  in  the  Kalahari  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  that 
occasionally  we  might  get  too  much  rain,  like  Natal.  Certainly  Bushmanland,  Namib, 
and  the  Kalahari  would  then  be  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  If  satisfied  with 
the  experiment,  he  could  then  also  change  the  currents  near  Western  Australia  and 
Chile,  and  so  do  away  with  the  Australian  deserts  and  the  Atacama  desert. 

Though  only  a  farmer  without  a  library  of  scientific  books  of  reference  to  back 
me  up,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  prevailing  ocean  currents,  the  winds  and  the 
altitudes  of  our  continent  have  much  more  to  do  with  our  rainfall  and  the  transpira- 
tion of  moisture  than  any  lost  lake  ever  had  or  will  have. 

But  why  go  hunting  in  a  desert  for  theoretical  water  schemes,  when  we  stumble 
over  hundreds  of  practicable  ones  at  our  very  door  ?  When  we  have  at  our  feet  an 
enormous  volume  of  water  rushing  daily  to  waste  right  across  the  Union,  from  Ermelo 
in  the  Transvaal  (Vaal  River)  and  Basutoland  (Orange  River)  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
carrying  with  it  millions  of  tons  of  our  best  soil  ?  Along  these  1,800  miles  of  double 
river-banks  (besides  the  many  tributaries)  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  finest  soil  await- 
ing development  by  means  of  irrigation  and  water  conservation.  The  catchment  area  is 
unquestionably  the  most  vital  life-artery  of  South  Africa's  agricultural  and  industrial 
aspirations,  while  our  railways  are  already  crossing  and  re-crossing  it,  anxious  to  assist 
hi  its  development  and  to  take  everything  produced  to  ready  markets  and  ports. 
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Why,  then,  be  blind  to  all  these  possibilities  within  our  grasp  and  rush  towards  the  home  of 
the  Sleeping-Sickness  to  increase  the  swampy  breeding  grounds  of  tsetse  fly  and  mosquito  ? 
Why  allow  the  agricultural  life  and  strength  (water  and  soil)  of  our  country  to  drain 
away  day  by  day  ?  Why  suffer  the  most  valuable  asset  in  our  very  midst  to  bleed  to  death, 
to  go  to  the  Makarikari  lakes  and  dream  and  theorise  about  300  years  ago  ? 

Have  we  not  an  Irrigation  Department  to  work  systematically  and  practically  on 
the  preservation  and  utilisation  of  our  waters  ?  Let  us  individually  store-up  and  use 
as  much  water  as  possible  for  our  private  development  schemes,  and  at  the  same  time  force 
the  hands  of  Government  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  immediate  conservation 
first  of  all  our  waters  which  now  carry  away  our  soil  from  under  our  very  feet. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  this  is  done,  I  am  not  going  to  sail  on  the  Makarikari  lakes  of  300 
years  ago  nor  invest  in  an  umbrella  to  ward  off  "  the  transpiration  of  scientific  moisture  I " 

I  am,  &c., 

Goodhouse  Farm,  C.  WEIDNEE. 

Namaqualand. 

Empire  Correspondence  League. — May  I  call  attention  through  the  pages  of  UNITED 
EMPIKE  to  the  "  Empire  Correspondence  League "  which  I  am  starting  at  the  City 
School,  Clifton. 

The  objects  of  the  League  are :  (1)  To  arouse  curiosity  and  stimulate  interest  in 
lands  of  the  Empire.  (2)  To  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  patriotism.  (3)  To  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  future  generation,  so  that  it  may 
know  and  appreciate  the  Empire.  These  objects  can  be  attained  by  a  Correspondence 
League  within  the  Empire,  for  the  exchange  of  letters,  picture  postcards,  and  news- 
paper cuttings  and  pictures.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  supplement  geographical 
teaching.  The  pictures  will  serve  to  illustrate  scenery,  characteristic  vegetations,  and 
occupations,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  life  of  people  as  expressed  in  customs,  buildings 
or  dress. 

Draft  Rules  : 

(1)  The  League  is  open  to  all  British  Boys  to  the  age  of  18. 

(2)  There  will  be  no  entrance  fee. 

(3)  A  Central  Exchange  Register  will  be  kept  up  to  date,  with  names  and  addresses  and 
ages  of  all  members.     By  this  means  members  may  be  put  into  communication  with 
other  members  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(4)  Intending  members  should  send  in  their  names  and  addresses  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  address  below. 

To  start  the  League  I  would  like  all  intending  members  to  send  short  letters  to 
me,  and  I  will  undertake  to  get  a  suitable  correspondent  to  reply  to  each  letter.  The 
letters  or  picture  postcards  should  contain  descriptions  of  the  life,  occupations,  scenery 
&c.,  of  the  town  lived  in. 

E.  JARMAN. 
The  City  School, 

Clifton,  Bristol,  England. 
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CANADA. 


Part  of  the  Dominion's  War  Record. — Undoubtedly  the  Dominion's  war  contribu- 
tion has  been  magnificent  in  proportion  to  her  population,  and  the  following  details 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Besides  adding  over  550,000  men  to  the  fighting 
forces,  Canada  has  borne  her  part  in  the  work  of  feeding  her  Allies,  and  in  supplying 
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munitions  of  war,  while  not  the  least  of  her  achievements  has  been  the  financing  of 
herself  as  a  nation,  thereby  relieving  the  Mother  Country  of  considerable  monetary 
outlay.  The  Imperial  Munitions  Board  in  Canada  has  acted  as  purchasing  agent  on 
behalf  of  the  British  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  as  well  as  several  other  British  Depart- 
ments, and-  also  as  agent  for  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department  in  arranging 
contracts  for  munitions  and  supplies  placed  by  the  United  States  in  Canada.  The 
Dominion  is  said  to  have  produced  approximately  60,000,000  shells,  100,000,000  Ib. 
of  explosives  and  propellants,  and  2,500  aeroplanes  for  training  purposes.  The  value 
of  orders  placed  by  Great  Britain  through  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  totals 
$1,200,000,000  (£240,000,000)  ;  and  shipbuilding  contracts  have  reached  $70,000,000 
(£14,000,000). 

Further  Credits  for  Great  Britain. — It  is  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  has 
arranged  further  British  credits  for  the  New  Year,  aggregating  $200,000,000  (£40,000,000), 
of  which  $50,000,000  (£10,000,000)  are  required  to  complete  the  programme  of  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board,  $50,000,000  (£10,000,000)  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  and 
$100,000,000  (£20,000,000)  for  the  purchase  of  meats  and  dairy  produce.  Until  the 
conditions  of  exchange  improve,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Canada  to  continue  to  furnish 
credits  for  British  purchases.  The  Dominion  Government  has  also  arranged  a  loan  of 
$25,000,000  (£5,000,000)  for  twenty  years  in  order  to  assist  the  better  housing  programme. 

The  Mercantile  Marine. — The  first  two  ships  of  the  Dominion  Government's  new 
mercantile  marine  fleet  have  been  launched  by  the  Canadian  Vickers  yards  at  Montreal. 
The  Canadian  Pioneer,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  in  July  last,  is  a  vessel  of  8,100 
tons,  and  the  Canadian  Voyager  is  a  vessel  of  4,350  tons.  At  the  present  time  the 
Government  has  under  construction  thirty-nine  steel  vessels,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
fleet  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors  who  will  be  given  a  free  hand 
in  its  operation  and  management. 

Good  Results  from  Allotments. — The  cultivation  of  vegetables  by  means  of  an 
allotment  scheme,  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  has  added  considerably 
to  the  food  supplies  of  Western  Canada.  All  the  large  cities  report  very  good  crops  of 
potatoes,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  other  vegetables.  Winnipeg's  potato  harvest,  it  is 
estimated,  will  amount  to  about  100,000  bushels,  and  that  of  Saskatoon  to  about  20,000 
bushels.  No  figures  are  available  from  other  cities,  but  reports  indicate  uniformly  large 
crops.  In  Winnipeg  some  21,320  gardens,  having  an  aggregate  acreage  of  920  acres, 
have  been  cultivated,  and  about  two-thirds  of  this  area  is  under  potatoes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Utilising  Natural  Resources. — The  Commonwealth  Government  has  recently  created 
a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  pointing  out  the  directions  in  which 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  may  be  employed  in  order  to  develop  new  and 
essential  industries.  It  is  fully  recognised  that,  under  scientific  guidance,  there  is  great 
scope  for  industrial  expansion.  Australia  possesses  the  material  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aniline  dyes,  potash,  and  other  vital  commodities,  and  a  variety  of  raw 
material  exists,  the  development  of  which  should  prove  immensely  valuable.  Each 
country  has  its  industrial  problems,  the  chiei  of  which  are  labour  and  taxation,  and 
Australia  appears  to  be  particularly  beset  by  these  difficulties.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  proper  organisation  of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Australia  should  endeavour  to  develop  her  industries,  both  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing for  internal  consumption  and  for  export.  Broadly  speaking,  her  capacity  for 
producing  raw  materials  exceeds  her  manufacturing  capacity,  and  for  this  reason  pro- 
ducers should  not  hesitate  to  export  these  raw  materials  to  countries  which  are  better 
equipped  for  producing  the  manufactured  article. 
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Forestry  in  New  South  Wales. — The  new  Forestry  Commission  in  New  South  Wales 
is  making  a  g^eat  effort  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  any  future  drought  that  may  occur 
by  encouraging  stock-holders  to  grow  permanent  fodder  trees.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
during  the  drought  of  1913,  for  example,  the  State  lost  367,000  horses,  270,000  cattle, 
and  16,000,000  sheep.  In  districts  subject  to  drought,  the  planting  of  selected  trees, 
it  is  urged,  will  not  only  provide  feed  for  stock  when  all  else  fails,  but  will  also 
serve  to  shelter  animals  from  sun  and  storm,  and  crops  from  the  wind,  besides  having 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil  which  will  incidentally  assist  the  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  streams,  &o.  The  Commission  recommends  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  and  proposes 
to  make  a  free  gift  to  landowners  of  such  of  these  as  they  may  select,  on  condition 
that  the  recipient  pays  the  cost  of  carriage,  prepares  the  site  for  planting,  encloses 
the  plantation  with  a  stock  and  vermin-proof  fence,  cultivates  the  trees  properly  and 
protects  them  against  fire.  Sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  from  one  to  ten  acres  will 
be  supplied  on  these  terms,  and  for  three  years  a  prize  of  £150  will  be  given  for 
the  best  fodder  plantations  etablished  under  the  scheme  in  the  central  and  western 
districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

War  Finance. — It  was  given  out  recently  that,  up  to  September  30  last,  the  sum 
of  £39,269,280  had  been  raised  in  New  Zealand  for  war  purposes.  The  three  public 
loans  issued  since  August  1916,  which  were  largely  over-subscribed,  accounted  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  sum,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  sales  of  4J  per  cent. 
War  Savings  Certificates,  small  parcels  of  6  per  cent.  Post  Office  War  Stock,  and 
investments  of  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  Funds.  Some  £32,250,000  has  been  raised 
at  4J  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  while  approximately  £4,750,000  is  represented 
by  4  per  cent.,  and  about  £2,250,000  by  5  per  cent,  securities. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic. — By  the  end  of  November  last  the  reports  received  from 
New  Zealand  stated  that  influenza  was  on  the  wane  there,  although  public  services 
were  stopped  and  business  still  gravely  disorganised.  This  improvement  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  measures  adopted  for  combating  the  disease.  Vigilance  committees 
were  formed  throughout  New  Zealand,  and  certain  medicines  were  distributed  at 
nominal  charges  by  the  authorities.  Orders  were  given  for  the  closing  of  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  early  closing  of  hotels  and  churches,  and  public  meetings  were 
prohibited.  A  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  Samoa,  some  80  per  cent,  of  the  population 
being  affected  and  many  deaths  recorded,  The  New  Zealand  Government  was  unable 
to  spare  any  doctors,  and  had  to  appeal  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  medical 
aid.  Australia  complied  at  once  with  the  request  by  sending  out  nine  doctors  and  thirty-five 
orderlies,  together  with  necessary  drugs  and  vaccines,  and  tent  accommodation  for 
1,500  patients.  • 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cattle  Industry  of  Rhodesia. — Ranching  in  Rhodesia  has  progressed  in  a  remark- 
able manner  during  the  last  few  years.  Cheap  food  for  fattening  the  cattle  in  the 
winter  months  can  be  produced  under  exceptionally  easy  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  every  reason  why,  if  properly  managed,  the  industry 
should  prosper.  In  1917,  13,221  head  of  cattle  valued  at  £135,966  were  sent  from 
Matabeleland  to  the  markets  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment placed  a  large  order  for  the  export  of  Rhodesian  cattle  to  East  Africa,  Egypt, 
<fcc.  At  present  Johannesburg  offers  a  valuable  market  for  much  of  the  Rhodesian 
stock,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  centre  will  shortly  be  unable  to  absorb  the  surplus 
for  disposal,  and  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded  as  the  future  outlet  for 
the  cattle  industry.  On  January  1,  1918,  the  number  of  cattle  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
was  estimated  at  1,083,543.  Parts  of  Northern  Rhodesia  are  also  well  adapted  for  stock- 
raising,  particularly  the  plateau  near  Fort  Jameson,  where  cattle  disease  has  been  practi 
cally  unknown  for  many  years  past. 
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"  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS." 

THIS  little  book  *  gives  us  clearly  and  concisely  both  the  common  sense  and  the  law  of  the 
various  questions  involved  in  the  proposal  to  establish  by  international  agreement  what  ia 
vaguely  termed  "  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas." 

In  a  statement  made  to  an  American  journalist  in  July,  1916,  and  reported  in 
The  Times  of  July  11,  1916,  Dr.  von^  Bethmann-Hollweg  (then  German  Chancellor) 
declared  : 

The  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  London.  .  .  . 
[The  ten  Signatory  Powers]  thereby  guaranteed  that  hereafter  (February  26,  1908),  wars 
should  be  conducted  solely  between  the  parties  to  them  on  land,  or  before  the  actual  ports 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  the  nations  not  involved  in  the  struggle  to  carry  on  unembarrassed 
and  unannoyed  "  those  processes  of  peace,"  the  activities  of  legitimate  trade,  communication 
and  travel,  just  as  though  all  the  world  were  friends. 

The  events  ?of  the  War  amply  justify  this  appreciation  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
on  the  part  of  the  official  spokesman  of  the  German  Empire.  Under  Articles  34  and 
35,  which  embodied  the  contentions  laid  before  the  Conference  by  the  German  Report, 
commodities  in  transport  were  classified  as  (1)  Absolute  Contraband,  (2)  Conditional 
Contraband,  and  (3)  subjects  of  the  Free  List.  Of  these,  Britain  bound  herself  not  to 
seize  (3),  and  only  to  seize  (2)  upon  production  of  the  requisite  and  very  difficult  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  bring  them  within  the  category  of  contraband  of  war.  Under  the 
Declaration  of  London,  therefore,  Britain  found,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany 
that  she  had  renounced  the  right  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  any  of  the  things 'which 
Germany  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  war,  retaining  only  in  effect  the  right  to  capture 
those  things  that  Germany  did  not  want ;  i.e.  the  finished  articles,  from  long-distance 
guns  to  "  mustard "  gas,  which  Germany  could,  and  did,  manufacture  in  perfection 
for  herself. 

This  was  the  trap  set  by  Germany  into  which  Britain  fell,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
War  the  British  Government  were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  extricate  the  Navy  from  its 
meshes  by  means  of  legal  and  political  subtleties.  The  details  of  this  attempt,  and 
the  enormous  advantages  which  accrued  to  Germany  during  the  process,  are  set  out 
very  faithfully  by  Mr.  Cababe.  The  attempt  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do ;  and  on 
July  17,  1916,  the  adhesion  of  Britain  to  the  Declaration  of  London  was  withdrawn. 
The  broad  grounds  upon  which  this  action  was  justified  are  set  out  in  a  statement 
prefixed  to  a  list  of  articles  declared  to  be  raspectively  Absolute  and  Conditional  Contra- 
band on  April  13,  1916. 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  War  are  so  peculiar  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
consider  that  for  practical  purposes  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  contraband 
has  ceased  to  have  any  value.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy 
country  are  taking  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  War,  that  no  real  distinction  can  now 
be  drawn  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population.  Similarly,  the  enemy 
Government  has  taken  control,  by  a  series  of  decrees  and  orders,  of  practically  all  the  articles 
in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband,  so  that  they  are  now  available  for  Government  use. 
So  long  as  these  exceptional  conditions  continue,  our  belligerent  rights  with  respect  to  the 
two  kinds  of  contraband  are  the  same,  and  our  treatment  of  them  must  be  identical. 

But  even  the  repudiation  of  the  Declaration  of  London  did  not  suffice  to  set  the 
Navy  free  to  prevent  Germany  from  obtaining  supplies  from  oversea.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  (1916)  the  New  York  Times  wrote:  "Germany  is  obtaining  hundreds 

*  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  :  the  History  of  a  German  Trap.  By  Michael  Cababe.  Murray,  1918. 
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of  thousands  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  annually,  enough  to  supply  its  entire  army  on  the 
West  Front,  from  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  and  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
which  reach  these  neutral  nations  alone  make  this  situation  possible." 

These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  Governments 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas ; 
and  up  to  July  of  1917,  in  the  words  of  the  Washington  Times,  "the  people  in 
Denmark  and  Holland  put  imported  food  on  their  own  tables  and  then  slipped  their 
own  dinners  out  to  Germany  by  the  back-door."  In  the  meantime,  two  events  had 
occurred  which  materially  altered  the  situation.  In  February,  Germany  began  the 
unrestricted  destruction  of  neutral  and  Allied  shipping  by  submarines,  and  in  April 
the  United  States  entered  the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  United  States,  as 
every  one  knows,  although  she  had  protested  very  emphatically  against  the  practices 
by  which  the  British  Government  sought  to  render  effective  the  blockade  of  Germany, 
having  become  herself  a  co-belligerent  with  Britain,  proceeded  to  enforce  these  same 
practices  against  neutrals  with  greater  rigour  than  Britain  herself  had  done. 

These  inconsistencies,  on  the  part  both  of  the  United  States  and  Britain,  give  Mr. 
Oababe's  book  a  very  special  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  Declaration  of  London 
was  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  injurious  effects  of  war  by  international  agreement. 
In  the  event,  by  restricting  the  action  of  the  British  Navy,  it  prolonged  the  most 
terrible  and  devastating  of  all  wars,  and  gave  Germany,  the  war-maker,  an  advantage 
so  great  that  not  only  the  British  Empire  but  civilisation  itself  were  gravely  imperilled. 
To-day  it  is  proposed  to  constitute  international  institutions  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations  by  justice  and  not  by  arms.  This  is  an  object  the  attain- 
ment of  which  has  been  brought  by  the  events  of  the  War  itself  well  within  the  power 
of  right  human  endeavour ;  but,  in  the  constitution  of  this  international  machinery, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised.  The  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  that  of  so  tying  the  hands  of  the  industrial  and  peace-loving  States,  that  military 
States  will  be  able  to  make  war,  if  and  when  they  desire,  under  conditions  directly 
advantageous  to  themselves  and  correspondingly  disadvantageous  to  their  opponents. 
In  other  words,  this  little  book  shows  us  not  the  possible,  nor  even  the  probable,  but 
the  realised  results  of  errors  of  statesmanship  which  can  and  must  be  avoided  now, 
unless  the  endeavour  to  substitute  justice  for  arms  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations  is  to  be  a  gross  and  palpable  fraud  upon  humanity. 

The  special  form  of  this  danger  with  which  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  are 
directly  concerned  is  the  curtailment  of  British  sea-power.  To  any  one  who  doubts 
the  reality  of  the  danger  underlying  the  proposal  to  establish  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas 
on  the  lines  of  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  the  text  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt (quoted  in  The  Times  of  November  26  last)  may  be  commended  : 

Germany's  position  was  that  England  had  no  right  to  blockade  her  so  as  to  cut  off  her 
supplies  from  the  outside  world.  President  Wilson  at  the  time  accepted  that  view,  and 
talked  a  great  deal  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  .  .  .  Then  we  finally  went  to  war  with 
Germany  ourselves.  We  instantly  adopted  towards  Germany  and  towards  neutrals,  like  Holland, 
exactly  the  position  which  President  Wilson  had  been  denouncing  England  for  adopting 
towards  Germany  and  towards  us.  ...  If  this  particular  one  of  the  14  points  had  been  in 
treaty  form,  and  had  been  lived  up  to  in  1914,  Germany  would  have  had  free  access  to  tiie 
outside  world.  England's  fleet  would  not  have  enabled  her  to  bring  economic  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Germany,  and,  doubtless,  Germany  would  have  won  an  overwhelming  victory 
within  a  couple  of  years.  Therefore  Mr.  Wilson's  proposal  is  that  now,  when  no  human  bein» 
can  foretell  whether  Germany  will  feel  chastened  and  morally  changed,  we  shall  take  steps 
which  will  mean  that,  if  the  War  has  to  be  fought  ever  again,  Germany's  triumph  will 
have  been  secured  in  advance  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  secure  it. 

W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD. 

We  regret  that  in  the  December  issue,  owing  to  a  printer's  error,  the  word  Lau  ww,s 
incorrectly  spelt  Lan  in  the  notice  of  Mr.  T.  R.  St.  Johnston's  book,  "  The  Lau  Islands, 
and  the  Fairy  Tales  and  Folk-Lore." 

D 
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THE   FUTURE    OF   INDIA.* 

BEFORE  the  War,  says  the  Aga  Khan,  the  European  in  India  was  a  European,  whether  he  was 
British  or  German  or  French,  and  the  Asiatic  was  the  Asiatic.  But  since  Germans  have  been 
interned  in  India,  and  Indians  have  died  in  Flanders,  that  old  simple  dividing-line  has 
become  obscured  and  lost.  It  is  that  fact,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  makes  Mr. 
Ohesney's  well-meant  argument  against  reform  on  the  ground  that  "  England  owns 
India  " — and  can  therefore  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own — a  little  out  of  date,  and 
perhaps  a  little  limited  and  narrow  in  its  outlook.  After  all,  the  world  does  move ; 
even  Joshua  was  only  able  to  make  the  sun  stand  still,  not  the  earth. 

Most  of  these  books,  and  a  number  of  others  which  were  published  during  the 
ten  years  or  so  of  unrest  before  the  War,  recognise  the  fact  that  reform  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Vyaso  Rao's  carefully  thought-out  study,  full  of  minute  and  expert  details,  will 
probably  appeal  most  to  the  men  on  the  spot  and  to  those  personally  engaged  in 
framing  the  new  proposals.  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis  makes  his  contribution  with  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  that  come  from  the  Round  Table — that  is  to  say,  he  is  more 
or  less  bound  by  his  past  to  one  type  of  scheme ;  and  he  more  particularly  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  he  overlooked  India  in  his  federal  proposals  until  1916,  and  despite 
a  recent  visit  to  the  country,  his  knowledge  is  scarcely  adequate  for  the  task  he  has 
set  himself ;  his  little  book,  in  fact,  is  too  exclusively  concerned  with  political  machin- 
ery, and  he  shows  no  sufficient  grasp  of  wider  issues.  Mr.  Chesney  is  the  typical 
Conservative,  who  sees  an  agitator,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  see  a  Jesuit,  behind  every 
bush,  and  who  shares  with  the  poet  the  view  that  "  almost  the  only  thing  that's 
strange,  is  our  illusion  as  to  change." 

The  Aga  Khan  goes  far  wider  and  deeper,  and  his  detached  yet  intimate  study  is 
in  consequence  incomparably  the  best  survey  of  the  situation.  Starting  from  the 
standpoint  that  there  are  four  great  types  of  civilisation — the  Western  or  Christian, 
the  Far  Eastern  or  Chino-Japanese,  the  Brahmanical,  and  the  Mohammedan — he 
points  out  that  India  is  the  meeting-ground  of  three,  perhaps  all  four,  of  these  types. 
The  problem  is  therefore  one  of  grave  complexity ;  nor  is  it  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
he  foresees  that  in  future  the  influence  of  India  will  expand  over  Persia  and  Meso- 
potamia, over  Malaya  and  part  of  East  Africa.  That  consideration  at  once  gives  a 
different  atmosphere  to  the  discussion. 

He  recognises,  as  any  candid  student  of  history  must  do,  that  the  old  Indian 
Empire  broke  down,  and  that  British  rule  has  been  successful.  But  the  condition  of 
India  is  not  satisfactory.  Its  economic  resources  are  not  developed ;  large  numbers  of 
its  people  are  physically  under-nourished  and  die  young  from  sheer  lack  of  food.  That 
comes,  in  his  opinion,  from  too  exclusive  a  reliance  on  agriculture  and  from  the  primi- 
tive methods ;  manufactures  are  needed,  and  a  more  scientific  system  of  cultivating 
the  soil. 

Another  and  very  serious  consideration  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  people.  It  is 
more  than  sixty  years  since  the  British  Government  introduced  education,  on  frankly 
Western  lines,  in  Macaulay's  day ;  but  the  majority  of  illiterates  remains  enormous. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  acutely  controversial  question.  We  are  often  told  that  the  effects 
of  education  in  India  have  been  simply  evil,  and  some  even  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
first  result  of  teaching  a  youth  to  read  is  that  he  goes  off  and  manufactures  a  bomb 
to  throw  at  an  official.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  opposition  has 
been  shown  to  education  in  England ;  the  danger  of  "  teaching  the  lower  classes  to 
read  and  educating  them  above  their  position  "  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  cliches  of 
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Victorian  times,  and  some  echoes  of  the  same  reactionary  sentiment  were  heard  during 
the  passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  Mr.  Fisher.  A  little  knowledge  may  be  a  danger- 
ous thing,  but  abysmal  ignorance  is  a  deadly  thing.  The  policy  of  deliberately  keeping 
people  in  darkness  has  been  adopted  of  set  purpose  by  various  Governments  at  various 
times ;  but  always  with  disastrous  results.  No  modern  state  can  set  itself  against 
education  in  these  days. 

The  Aga  Khan  would  frankly  "  trust  the  people "  of  India  with  certain  political 
powers,  and  train  them-  in  their  use.  Th'ey  will  probably  make  mistakes,  and  their 
blunders  will  be  denounced  by  hostile  critics.  But  it  is  too  late  to  keep  India  in 
isolation.  Railways,  the  cable,  newspapers,  education,  and  Christianity  are  breaking 
down  the  barriers  one  by  one.  As  regards  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  India,  the 
author  gives  a  very  interesting  account ;  it  has  now  a  considerable  following,  mainly 
of  low-castes  (who  are  naturally  attracted  by  the  equality  which  Christianity  postu- 
lates), and  the  numbers  are  increasing.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries,  in 
fact,  seems  to  be  the  mass  conversions,  reminiscent  of  old  pagan  days  in  Europe. 
These  people  cannot  be  refused,  since  religion  is  open  to  all,  but  the  Evangelical 
missionary  who  is  most  numerous  in  India  no  doubt  still  holds  to  his  old  belief  on 
the  necessity  of  individual  conversion,  and  he  cannot  guarantee  that  this  is  the  fact 
where  hundreds  demand  baptism  at  once.  Christianity,  therefore,  has  come  to  stay  in 
India,  and  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  the  "  under-dog  "  makes  it  a  democratic  influ- 
ence— as  would  also,  by  the  way,  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
same  results  have  followed  missionary  work  in  other  lands. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  according  to  the  Aga  Khan,  reform  must  come  in  India ; 
economic  and  educational  reform,  which  must  carry  with  it  political  change,  necessarily 
cast  on  the  lines  of  representative  institutions.  India  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  lesson 
that  as  democracy  has  beaten  autocracy  in  the  War,  democracy  must  be  a  good  thing,  and 
will  therefore  suit  India  as  well  as  other  countries.  The  transition  will  no  doubt  bring 
troubles  in  its  train,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  "  unrest  "  which  is  by  no  means  always 
an  unhealthy  thing  ;  but  it  will,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  bind  India  more  closely  to 
England  and  the  Empire  by  increasing  the  sympathy  between  them,  and  postpone 
indefinitely,  if  not  for  ever,  that  separation  which  is  the  fear  of  the  opponents  of 
change.  It  may  be,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  that  the  bolder  course  is  the  wiser  course. 

A.  W.  T 
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THE  first  of  four  afternoon  lectures  dealing  with  the  Education  Schemes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Dominion  Forces  was  given  in  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  November  26, 
by  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory,  Director  of  Education  (Canadian  Forces),  the  subject  being  "  Educa- 
tion in  the  Canadian  Army." 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  presided,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Tory  is  the  head  of  what  is 
becoming  known  almost  the  world  over  as  the  Khaki  University.  One  of  the  greatest 
activities  of  the  Institute  at  the  present  time  was  the  promotion  of  Imperial  (Studies — 
sane,  sober,  reasoning  study  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  great  Dominions  and 
Colonies. 

Dr.  Tory  emphasised  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  education  in  Canada  was  under  a 
direct  public  control,  and  in  spite  of  provincial  boundaries  and  provincial  organisation?, 
there  was  a  sense  of  unity  in  the  Education  that  probably  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  country  of  anything  like  equal  dimensions.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  when 
the  question  of  education  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas  was  approached,  the  authorities 
had  absolute  certainty  that  no  distinctions  of  class  as  between  officers  and  men,  and 
no  distinction  of  provinces,  would  be  a  barrier  to  any  plan  that  might  be  deemed 
advisable.  The  problem  itself,  he  said,  had  first  been  approached  through  the  Y.M.C.A. 
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whose  officers  had  come  into  contact  with  a  great  many  young  men  whose  education 
had  been  unfinished  when  they  joined  the  Colours  and  who,  as  years  went  on,  became 
anxious  not  to  lose  complete  contact  with  their  old  lives.  The  result  was  that  here  and 
there  little  groups  of  men,  under  the  direction  of  Chaplains,  Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries,  and 
interested  regular  officers,  were  found  organising  themselves  for  reading  and  study. 
An  investigation  of  the  matter  was  made  during  the  summer  of  1917,  and  definite 
problems  were  put  before  the  authorities.  One  ot  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  early  days  of  the  War  was  that,  within  the  first  year,  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  almost  emptied  of  men  who  were  physically  fit  for  the  Army  It  was 
strongly  felt  that  the  depletion  of  the  younger  intellectual  life  of  the  country  would 
in  the  long  run  seriously  handicap  Canada  unless  men  fitted  for  intellectual  work  could  be 
restored  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  subject  was  laid  before  the  Educational  Authori- 
ties in  Canada,  who  agreed  that,  if  a  suitable  plan  could  be  put  on  foot,  particularly 
for  the  period  of  demobilisation,  the  educational  institutions  would  give  full  recognition 
for  any  work  that  was  done.  The  Prime  Minister  (Sir  Robert  Bo'den)  promptly  gave 
his  consent  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  fiom  the  officers  oi  the  General  Staff 
downwards,  everybody  did  his  best  to  make  the  scheme  a  possiliil'ly.  Ultimately  an 
establishment  was  granted  in  the  Canadian  Army  of  250  men  to  be  a  nucleus  of  the 
organisation  which  was  to  be  at  work  during  demobilisation.  It  was  expected,  however, 
that  from  now  onwards  a  thousand  to  lift  -en  hundred  men  would  be  employed  in 
instructional  work.  The  scheme  involved  (1)  courses  in  elementary  education  to  those 
lacking  early  educational  advantages,  (2)  agricultural  education.  (3)  commercial  courses, 
(4)  courses  for  entrance  in  universities,  (5)  courses  of  university  grade.  The  whole 
scheme  had  been  officially  named  "  The  Khaki  University  of  Canada."  Small  standard 
libraries  had  been  provided,  as  far  as  possible,  for  every  Army  unit.  At  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  educational  organisations  were  in  existence  in  neaily  all  the  large  army 
areas  in  England.  The  carrying-on  of  the  work,  said  Dr.  Toiy.  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  fact  that  those  set  aside  to  guide  the  \vo>'k  had  the  full  support  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  teaching  forces  in  the  Army  To  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  the  scattered  areas 
a  Correspondence  Department  was  called  into  existence  early  last  March.  Since  then, 
over  3,500  men  had  been  receiving  courses  of  instruction  through  this  department.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  work  has  been  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
courses  of  study  that  ha'l  been  asked  lor. 

Among    those    who    took    part    in    the    discussion    were    Dr     Alexander    Hill,    Dr.    J 
Watson   Grice,    Dr     A.    P.    Newton,    Mr.    E.    T.    ScammeH,   Sir   Harry   Wilson,    and   the 
Chairman,   all   of   whom   warmly   reciprocated   Dr     Tory's   aspiration   for   an   educational 
entente  cordiate  between  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  Mother  Country. 

A  full  report  of  tiiis  lecture  and  those  which  will  follow  it  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet 
by  fie  Imperial  Studies  Committee. 


IMPERIAL    STUDIES    COMMITTEE. 

DINNEE   TO  PROFESSORS    AND    EDUCATIONAL    EXPERT'S  FROM   OVERSEAS. 

ON  December  13,  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  University  College,  Gower  Street  (where  rooms  were  most 
kindly  provided  by  the  College  authorities),  a  party  of  Professors  and  educational 
experts  from  Overseas  On  the  Committee  are  represented,  in  addition  to  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  the  Victoria  League  and  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  University 
of  London  and  the  Working  Men's  College.  Those  present  as  hosts  on  this  occasion 
numbered  twenty-one,  while  of  the  guests  nine  represented  Canada,  four  Australia, 
two-New  Zealand,  three  South  Africa,  four  India  and  nine  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  proceedings  were  entirely  informal,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  presiding  at  the  dinner,  and  afterwards  opening  a  friendly  discussion  on  various 
points,  which  are  covered  by  the  wide  term  "  Imperial  Studies."  Other  speakers  were 
Dr.  Parkin,  President  McLean  of  Iowa  University  (U.S.A.),  Professor  Adami  of  McGill 
University  (Canada),  Sir  Theodore  Morison  (representing  India),  Professor  Cunliffe  of 
Columbia  University  (U.S.A.),  the  Bishop  of  Bathurst  (Australia),  Lieutenant  Ivory 
(New  Zealand),  and  Professor  Purvis  (South  Africa).  Sir  Harry  Wilson  at  the  con- 
clusion gave  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  guests  to  visit  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Three  ladies  were  present — Mrs.  Neil  Malcolm,  Miss  Escott,  and  Miss  Drayton — on  the 
last  named  of  whom  (with  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  herself,  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
Major  Langton,  and  Professor  Edgar)  the  arrangements  for  the  evening  devolved. 
Mrs.  Malcolm  kindly  acted  as  hostess. 

The  gathering  admirably  fulfilled  its  purpose  of  bringing  together  representative 
men  on  the  educational  side  in  the  English-speaking  world  without  any  formality  or 
restriction,  and  was  generally  voted  a  complete  success. 

A  full  list  of  those  present  is  given  below  : — 

Imperial  Studies  Commitlee.-^Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Sidney  Low,  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband,  Dr.  Parkin,  Dr.  Newton,  Mr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Gunn,  Professor  Kirkaldy,  Dr.  Watson 
Grice,  Professor  Sargent,  Professor  Hearnshaw,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Major  Langton, 
Mrs.  Neil  Malcolm,  Miss  Drayton,  Miss  Escott,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Johnson,  Professor 
Edgar,  Mr.  Coupland. 

Canada. — Colonel  Adami  (Professor  Pathology,  McGill),  Professor  Adams  (McGill, 
Dean  of  Faculty  of  Applied  Science),  Mr.  Biggar  (Archivist  of  Canadian  Government). 
Lieut.  Burt  (Professor  of  History,  Alberta),  Lieut.  MacGibbon  (Lecturer  in  Political 
Economy,  Manchester  University),  Professor  Gilchrist  (Toronto),  Professor  McLennan 
(Toronto),  Colonel  Rudolph  (Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Toronto),  Major  McPhedran 
(Toronto),  Colonel  Amyot  (Toronto),  Major  Gill  (Queen's). 

Au&tralia. — The  Bishop  of  Bathurst  (Director  of  Education,  A.I.F.),  Lieut.-Col. 
Barraclough  (Sydney),  Lieut.-Commander  Latham  (Melbourne). 

New  Zealand. — Cpl.  Burbidge  (Lecturer  in  Physics,  Victoria  University  College, 
Wellington),  Lieut.  Ivory  (Officer  of  the  Department  of  Education,  N.Z.E.F.),  Staff- 
Sgt.  Condlifie  (Canterbury  College),  Staff-Sgt.  Adams  (Otago  University  College). 

South  Africa. — Captain  Gundry  (Professor  of  Physics,  Transvaal  University  College), 
Dr.  Purvis  (Professor  of  English,  Transvaal.  University  College),  Captain  Walker 
(Lecturer  in  Physics,  Cape  Town  University),  Captain  Leppan  (Professor  of  Agronomy, 
Transvaal  University  College). 

India. — Dr.  Arnold  (formerly  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Lahore — now  Educational 
Adviser  for  Indian  Students  to  the  Secretary  of  State),  Sir  Theodore  Morison  (formerly 
Principal  of  the  Mohammedan  Anglo-Oriental  College  of  Aligarh,  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  India  and  recently  an  Administrator  in  German  East  Africa). 

U.S.A. — President  McLean  (Iowa),  Professor  Cunh'fle  (Columbia),  Professor  Fish 
(Wisconsin),  Dr.  Stephens,  Professor  Kemp  Smith  (Princetown),  Professor  Kennedy 
(Beloit),  Professor  Pahlow  (Lawrenceville),  Professor  de  Sumichrast  (Harvard). 


ENTERTAINMENT    OF    WOUNDED    SOLDIERS    BY    THE    CITY 

COMPANIES. 

THB  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  again  invited  the  City  Companies  to 
continue  their  entertainment  of  wounded  Overseas  soldiers  during  the  present  winter, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  have  kindly  consented  to  do  so.  The  following  enter- 
tainments have  already  taken  place  : 

On   November   20,  the  Drapers'   Company   entertained    150  at  their   Hall  in   Throg- 
morton   Street,   and   as   the  danger  of  air  raids  is  now  over,  they  had  all  the  tapestries 
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hung  in  their  original  places  on  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room,  BO  that  the  men  were 
able  to  see  these  as  well  as  their  other  treasures  and  plate.  One  thing  which  especially 
interested  the  men  was  a  gold  circlet  found  in  a  bog  on  the  Company's  property  in 
Ireland,  which  is  supposed  _to  have  been  used  for  the  crowning  of  the  Irish  Kings.  The 
men  were  received  by  the  Master,  Mr.  Sydney  Shorter,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  Wardens,  and  a  splendid  concert  was  given,  followed  by  an  excellent  tea.  Lord 
Morris,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  thanked  the 
Company  for  their  entertainment  of  the  men. 

On  November  22,  the  Grocers'  Company  entertained  over  two  hundred  men  to  tea, 
and  a  capital  concert  was  given  afterwards.  The  Master,  Mr.  Egerton  Hensley,  welcomed 
the  men,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  the  Company  to  entertain  the  wounded 
soldiers  and  repatriated  prisoners  of  war  who  were  included  in  the  gathering.  Many  of  the 
latter  had  been  prisoners  in  Turkey  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  some  in  Germany 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  spoke 
on  its  behalf,  and  in  thanking  the  Company  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  few  hours 
spent  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Halls  of  the  City  would  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
men  when  they  returned  to  their  homes  overseas. 

On  December  5,  the  Saddlers'  Company  entertained  eighty  men  to  tea  and  a  concert. 
They  were  received  by  the  Prime  Warden  of  the  Company  (Mr.  Travers  Humphreys) 
in  the  absence  of  the  Master,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  sent  a  special  message  of 
welcome  to  the  guests.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  very  kindly 
found  time  to  be  present  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and  thanked  the  Company  for 
their  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : 

One  could  not  doubt  that  men  who  had  played  their  part  so  splendidly  and  wonderfully 
on  the  field  of  battle,  during  the  last  four  years,  would  go  back  to  their  own  countries  with  a 
wider  outlook.  By  reason  of  their  experiences,  they  would  exercise  a  great  influence  on  their 
own  people,  and  their  responsibility  in  that  respect  was  great. 

On  December  13,  the  Innholders'  Company  entertained  sixty  men  to  luncheon, 
followed  by  a  concert  and  tea.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  Master,  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall. 
Sir  George  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  for  Canada,  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
as  was  also  Sir  Joseph  Cook,  the  Australian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Defence.  In 
eloquent  speeches  both  expressed  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Company  for  their 
entertainment  of  the  men.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Hall  during 
the  entertainment,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  the  men  who  had  done  BO 
much  to  help  in  winning  the  War. 

On  December  18,  the  Skinners'  Company  entertained  145  men  to  tea,  and  threw 
open  all  their  rooms  for  inspection.  Their  beautiful  plate  was  also  on  view.  Sir  Henry 
Buckingham,  the  Master,  and  Wardens  received  the  guests,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Sebastian, 
a  former  Master  of  the  Company,  gave  an  account  of  its  history,  and  explained  how 
they  became  possessed  of  many  of  their  treasures,  and  particularly  how  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  beautiful  cedar  drawing-room.  Mr.  Walter 
Churcher  delighted  the  men  with  some  of  his  amusing  stories.  A  sergeant  of  the  Australian 
Forces  returned  thanks  in  a  few  fitting  words. 

On  December  20,  Lady  Wyndham  asked  the  Institute  to  assist  at  the  special 
entertainment  she  gave  to  500  repatriated  and  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Criterion  Theatre 
by  providing  eighty  Overseas  men.  A  splendid  variety  entertainment  was  given  during 
the  afternoon,  and  afterwards  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Wyndham  entertained  the  men  in 
the  Criterion  Restaurant  to  tea. 

All  these  entertainments  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the 
men.  The  Drapers'  and  Grocers'  Companies  presented  each  man  with  a  silver  cigarette 
case  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit,  and  on  all  occasions  the  visitors  were  liberally 
supplied  with  cigarettes. 

The  men  were  from  Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
South  America  and  the  United  States. 
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A  WELL-ATTENDED  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,' October  17,  at  which  Sir  Herbert  Nield, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  presided  and  Mr.  Ernest  J.  P.  Benn,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council,  delivered  an  address  on  the  plans  and  work 
of  the  Council.  The  Chairman,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  Labour  should  have  a  living  interest  in  industry.  Mr.  Benn  gave  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  organisation  and  work  of  the  Industrial  Council, 
and  explained  fully  the  purpose  and  operations  of  the  Trade  Parliaments,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Council  to  form,  in  all  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  In  dealing  with 
the  labour  problem,  he  said  it  was  necessary  that  the  worker  should  get  rid  of  the 
"  ca-canny  "  frame  of  mind,  and  that  the  employer  should  understand  the  men's  point 
of  view. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Prebendary  Gough,  in  a  striking  and  eloquent  speech, 
spoke  of  the  need  of  a  "  real  solidarity "  in  the  industrial  world,  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers  and  the  employers,  but  also  of  the  community  at  large.  Sir 
William  Grey- Wilson  urged  the  need  for  more  candid  and  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  asked  what  course  was  likely  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  German 
factories  after  the  War,  and  with  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  He  strongly  ad- 
vocated, as  did  other  speakers,  the  necessity  of  improved  educational  methods,  and 
referred  to  the  "  Oust "  scheme,  as  worthy  of  attention.  Sir  John  McColl  referred  to 
the  competition  we  must  anticipate  from  other  countries  after  the  War,  and  urged  that 
full  use  should  be  made  of  the  munition  works,  for  the  extension  of  our  manufactures 
and  the  provision  of  employment.  Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Mr.  Garnett,  Col.  Pottinger,  Messrs.  Montefiore  and  Bewley,  Captain  Slack,  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 

On  Thursday,  November  7,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Poley  delivered  an  address  on  "  A  League 
of  Nations."  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Poley  gave  a 
brief  historical  review  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in"  past  centuries  to  end 
wars  and  to  secure  lasting  peace,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  Sir  Thomas 
More's  "  Utopia,"  which  he  regarded  as  "  a  very  wise  work,  written  by  a  statesman 
acquainted  with  European  politics."  In  the  main,  he  favoured  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  arbitration,  and  of  a  League  founded  on  that  principle.  "  I  believe,"  he 
said,  "  if  nations  agreed  not  to  go  to  war,  until  they  had  submitted  their  disputes 
to  arbitration,  and  a  clause  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  every  treaty,  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  a  year  at  least  must  elapse  before  any  war  could  take  place,  there 
would  be  no  war."  A  nation  which  disregarded  such  an  arrangement,  and  began  a 
war  in  defiance  of  it,  would  find  the  whole  world  against  it.  Mr.  Poley  concluded  by 
showing  that  in  the  present  War  there  had  been  secured  a  triumph  of  law,  a  vindica- 
tion of  contract,  and  that,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  the  principle  of  right  had  been 
justified.  "  International  morality  has  now  been  established.  Why  then  embark  on 
grandiose  plans  ?  Let  the  idea  of  international  arbitration  grow  and  be  embodied  in 
the  treaties  we  make.  If  this  is  done,  a  great  step  has  been  made  in  putting  a  stop  to  war." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Poley's  address,  and  in  which  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
Sir  William  Grey-Wilson,  SirjFrancis  Piggott,  Dr.  Grice,  Captain  Slack,  Mr.  I.  E.  Carver,  and 
the  Chairman  took  part,  the  view  was  generally  expressed  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Poley  had  referred,  it  was  desirable  and,  indeed,  essential,  if 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  were  to  be  secured,  that  a  League  of  Nations  should  be 
formed,  a  beginning  of  which  had  already  been  made  by  the  Entente  nations. 

At  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  21,  which  was  presided  over  by  Sir  William 
Grey-Wilson,  M.  Gabriel  de  Wessilitsky,  who  was  the  former  London  correspondent  of  the 
Novoe  Vremya,  spoke  on  "  Events  in  Eastern  Europe." 
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In  replying  to  questions  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
address,  and  in  which  the  Chairman,  Captains  Webster  and  Slack,  and  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  McLaren  Morrison  took  part,  M.  Wessilitsky  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
of  Ukrainia,  Little  Russia,  and  Finland.  He  also  referred  to  the  striking  statement  of 
Goethe,  which  was  endorsed  by  Bismarck  in  speaking  of  the  German  people,  "  We 
cannot  arrange  our  own  affairs.  The  redeeming  spark  must  come  from  abroad  " — a  state- 
ment that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany  appears  to  confirm.  The  concluding 
observation  of  the  speaker  was  to  the  effect  that  Germany  had  become  much  richer  by  the 
War,  and  that  her  plunder  had  been  enormous.  This  fact  should  be  recognised  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  indemnities. 

The  meeting  on  December  5  was  addressed  by  Captain  R.  Grant  Webster,  ex-M.P., 
who  took  for  his  subject  "  Heligoland."  Admiral  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle  presided.  Captain 
Webster  sketched  the  history  of  Heligoland  from  the  times  of  Canute  and  during  the 
Danish  rule  to  1807,  where  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  whose  possession  of  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1814.  During  our  occupancy,  from  1807  until  1890, 
the  island  was  held  principally  as  a  fishing  station,  excepting  for  the  first  seven  years,  when 
it  was  used  to  great  advantage  for  purposes  of  trade  with  Northern  Germany.  In  1853,  Bis- 
marck informed  the  world  that  a  canal  was  about  to  be  constructed  by  Germany,  "  in  the 
interests  of  the  world's  trade,"  and  that  Heligoland  would  be  a  necessary  factor  in  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken  until  1885,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Granville  were  approached  on  the  subject  by  the  German  Ambassador,  and  Zanzibar 
was  introduced  into  the  discussion.  In  1890,  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  them  Premier, 
was  induced,  by  the  offer  of  the  German  Government  to  concede  to  Great  Britain 
certain  so-called  rights  which  it  claimed  to  possess  in  East  Africa,  to  bring  forward  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  for  transferring  Heligoland  to  Germany.  Captain  Webster,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  gave  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  when  the  Bill  was  before  the  House,  and 
which  was  eventually  carried  by  a  majority  of  about  150,  in  a  House  of  210  members, 
the  main  body  of  the  members  (of  whom  he  was  one)  having  left  without  voting.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  one  member,  Col.  Xolan,  prophesied  what  has  since  happened, 
but  his  remarks  were  treated  with  derision.  In  regard  to  the  future  of  Heligoland, 
Captain  Webster  was  of  opinion  that  the  fortresses  raised  by  the  Germans  would  have 
to  be  dismantled,  and  the  island  become  once  more  a  fishing  station  and  mercantile 
harbour,  under  British  rule,  or  it  should  be  handed  over  to  Denmark,  to  which  it 
originally  belonged,  under  certain  trustee  conditions.  The  Chairman,  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  said  that  he  did  not  think  we  could  hold  Heligoland  against  a  northern 
European  power,  should  trouble  arise  in  the  future,  and  favoured  its  cession  to  Den- 
mark. He  also  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  Germany's  action  in  Kiaochou, 
where  she  had  spent  millions  in  harbour  construction  and  defences.  Sir  Francis  Piggott 
referred  to  the  opinion  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Heligoland 
to  Germany,  that  the  prerogative  of  treaty  making  belonged  to  the  Crown.  To  this 
view  Sir  Francis  strongly  demurred,  as  he  regarded  such  prerogative  as  belonging  strictly 
to  the  people.  Captain  Christian,  of  Denmark,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  handing 
over  of  Heligoland  to  Denmark,  its  former  possessors,  said  that  even  if  this  were  done> 
and  if  Schleswig-Holstein  were  once  again  to  come  under  Danish  rule  with  the  Kiel  Canal 
added,  Denmark,  which  was  a  defenceless  country,  could  not  maintain  possession  with- 
out the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  in  which  Sir 
William  Grey-Wilson,  Mr.  Taylor  White,  Mr.  A.  Montefiore,  and  Mr.  Macartney  took  part, 
the  wish  was  generally  expressed "  that  the  Government  should  define  its  proposed 
action  in  regard  to  Heligoland. 
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IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  propose  to  accelerate  demobilisation,  and  have 
already  removed  a  number  of  restrictions  on  exports,  it  is  evident  that  more  or  less 
complete  freedom  will  shortly  be  assured  for  overseas  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shippers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
should  make  every  endeavour  not  only  to  regain  that  portion  of  the  export  trade  which 
had  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  War,  but  also  to  utilise  their  resources  to  the 
utmost.  If  we  are  to  pay  for  the  War,  big  production  is  essential.  A  comparison  of 
the  values  of  our  export  trade  in  1913  and  1917  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  latter 
year,  the  figures  being,  in  1913,  £525 '2  millions;  and  in  1917,  £527-1  millions.  But,  as 
was  recently  pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  this  increase  is  solely  due  to  the  great 
advance  in  prices,  and  the  export  tonnage  showed  a  great  decline,  from  92-1  million 
tons  in  1913  to  44-7  millions  in  1917.  As  this  latter  figure  included  war  material  exported 
to  our  Allies,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  decrease  which  occurred  in  the  export 
of  ordinary  articles  during  the  period  under  survey. 

The  country  has,  therefore,  considerable  leeway  to  make  up,  and  in  this  connection 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  which,  through  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  is  in  touch 
with  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  with  other  countries,  places  its  services  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers  and  others  requiring  information  or  representation.  Numerous 
inquiries  from  Overseas  have  already  been  dealt  with. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee, Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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Resident  Fellows  (40)': 

Capt.  Charles  R.  Bathurst,  Charles  L.  Casson,  Major  Bryan  R,  Cooper,  E.  Howard-Grew, 
E.  P.  Hytch,  Bertram  Lowndes,  Frank  R.  Ridley,  Robert  S.  McC.  Sanders,  Frederick  C. 
Stewart,  F.R.G.8.,  Hugh  H.  B.  Steu-art,  Hubert  J.  Sweeney,  William  Symmons,  Joteph 
A.  Taylor,  Walter  Watson,  Albert  C.  Wood. 

BIBMIKGHAM.— George  R.   Griffin,    Wittiam   Welford. 

LIVERPOOL. — George  Atherton,  Samuel  Barker,  John  Burnyeat,  Arthur  Damsett,  A.  Percy 
Eccles,  Henry  Eccles,  Thomas  H.  Harper,  W.  Davidson  Heyne,  T.  Harrison  Hughes,  8.  E. 
Job,  Richard  Kendall,  Eustace  E.  Levy,  Henry  J.  M.  McFall,  Atkin  L.  Marsh,  John  Miller, 
A.  E.  D.  Mitchell,  Richard  W.  Nickson,  Percy  Parnham,  Alfred  H.  Read,  A,  Arthur  Reid, 
James  P.  Rudolf,  Frederick  J.  Townley,  Henry  Tyrer. 

Non-Resident   Fellows  (46) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Lisle  W.  Hooper  (Murray  Bridge). 

CANADA.  —  Ernest  W.  M.  Clark  (Vancouver),  Robert  McC.  Hattie  (Halifax).  James  D. 
O'Connor  (Halifax),  John  G.  Webster  (Dog  Pound,  Alta),  Capt.  Edward  J.  Wilkinson 
(Vancouver),  James  T.  Wilson  (Halifax). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  William  J.  E.  Baxter  (Greytown),  John  F.  R.  Gairdner  (Pretoria), 
William  E.  Mason  (Maritzburg),  Lt.-Col.  John  P.  8.  Woods  (Loskop,  Natal). 

ADEN. — Brig.-Gen.  Lionel  N.  Beatty. 

EAST  AFRICA.— H.  Malcolm  Ross  (Tanga),  Capt.    Walter   V.   Tothitt  (Tanya). 

FIJI.  —Capt.  Frank  A.  Williams  (Suva),  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —F.  C.  Haywara 
(Accra),  Thomas  Hunter  (Kumassie),  Major  J.  S.  Massie  (Tamale),  George  L.  Prior 
(Accra),  Lieut.  W.  D.  Robieson  (Tamale),  W.  G.  Watt,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Kumassie),  J. 
Wilkinson  (Kumassie),  INDIA.— Harold  D.  Rice  (Bangalore),  Capt.  H.  G.  D.  TurnbuU, 

B.A.  (Poona).  MALAY  STATES Attan  Gidley  (Kelantan),  Henry  P.  Hacker,  M.D. 

(Kuala  Lumpur),  Cymbert  M.  P.  Horan  (Klang),  Charles  H.  Owen  (Seremban).  NIGERIA. 
—Frank  Allen  (Lagos),  A.  C.  J.  A.  Butler  (Bonny),  P.  R.  McCormack  (Lagos),  William 
Spencer  (Jos.).  RHODESIA.  —  R.  T.  Chicken  (Mumbwa),  James  M.  Harris  (Que  Que). 
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OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Enquiries    Received. 

REQUIRING  MARKETS. 

A  firm  of  British  soap  merchants,  being  in  a  position  to  export,  are  desirous  of  being  put 
in  touch  with  firms  Overseas  who  would  be  willing  to  act  as  their  representative.  T.I.  5,015 

A  Manchester  cloth  manufacturing  firm  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  substantial  Montreal 
bouse  who  would  act  as  their  agents  for  Canada.  T.I.  276 

An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  a  Manchester  shipping  firm  who  wish  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  firms  in  Dahomey,  French  Ivory  Coast,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  the  Belgian 
Congo,  with  a  view  to  appointing  agents  in  these  parts.  T.I.  278 

REQUIRING  GOODS. 

An  enquirer  in  Australia  desires  agencies  for  soft  goods.  T.I.  5,080 

An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  a  firm  who  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  Locomotives,  Rail  Points,  Fish  Points,  Bridge  Materials,  and  also  Constructional  Engineers 
with  a  view  to  acting  as  Corresponding  Representatives  in  West  Africa.  T.I.  5,082 

An  enquirer  wishes  to  represent  manufacturers  of  dyes,  magnetos,  cotton-weaving 
machines  and  all  classes  of  tool-making  machines  in  Barcelona.  T.I.  5,083 

An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  a  gentleman  who  is  shortly  proceeding  to  South 
America  and  who  desires  to  represent  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods,  including  suiting  cloth, 
motor-cars,  paints,  and  pianos.  T.I.  5,o83A 

A  gentleman,  shortly  opening  office  in  London,  with  good  business  connections  and  know- 
ledge of  British  and  Continental  markets,  desires  to  act  as  Exclusive  Buying  and  Selling 
Agent  for  a  few  Colonial  firms  in:  (i)  General  Produce ;  (2)  Agricultural  supplies  of  all  kinds; 
(3)  and  any  other  suit  ble  lines.  T.I.  275 

A  correspondent  in  Manitoba  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  English  firms  with  a  view  to 
acting  as  their  agent  in  Canada.  Any  line  of  goods,  but  preferably  not  bulky  articles  or 
commodities.  T.I.  2/7 

A  representative  of  a  firm  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  British 
shipping  firms  who  would  make  Santiago  a  port  of  call.  T.I.  279 

Communication*   to  be   addressed— Acting  Secretary,  Trade  and   Industry  Committee,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 
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TOGOLAND.  —  C.  H.  B.  Marcus.  ARGENTINE.  —  N.  F.  Barford  (Buenos  Aires). 
BRAZIL.— Joseph  T.  W.  Sadler,  M.A.  (S.  Paulo).  CHINA.  —  John  S.  St.  Q.  Cooper, 
M.A.  (Shanghai).  JAVA-  —  Sydney  W.  Htmmin  (Batavia).  LIBERIA. — Robert  M.  Kay. 
VENEZUELA.  —  Oeorge  Atock  (Caracas),  Walter  A.  Litlell  (Valencia),  Edgar  A.  Wattis 
(Caracas).  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  —  James  C.  Bogie  (Wyoming),  Culhbert  L. 
Winter  (Cleveland,  Ohio). 

Unattached  to  any  Colony : 

Capt.  Gordon  Larimer. 

Associates  (3)  : 

Mrs.  B.  Leon,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Sullivan.     BOURNEMOUTH. — George  Larkins. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (15) : 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Beale,  Mrs.  E.  Boothroyd,  Mrs.  F.  Ccteman,  J.  L.  Daniell,  Miss  N. 
Evans,  Major  Honey,  Mrs.  Honey,  Bernard  C.  Lucas,  Alfred  S.  Moby,  Miss  M.  Make- 
peace, William  J.  M.  Martin,  Eric  J.  White,  Alan  Williamson,  Miss  A.  Wittis,  John  S. 
Young. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

OWING  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery,  separate  notices  of  the- 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from 
London,  unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 
TUESDAY,   JANUARY   14,   at  8   p.m. — "  Geographical  Safeguards  of  the  British   Empire  " 

(with  lantern  illustrations),  by  Dr.  VAUQHAN  CORNISH. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  at  8  p.m. — "Egypt,"  by  Sir  MALCOLM  MOILWRATTH,  K.C.M.G- 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  11,  at  8  p.m. — "The  Proposed  Reforms  in  In^ia,"  by  CHABLES 

ROBERTS,  ESQ. 
TUESDAY,   APRIL  8,   at  8  p.m. — Lord  Leverhulme  will  give  an  Address  on  a  subject 

connected   with   West  or  Central   Africa. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHN- 
SON, Esq. 

A     series     of     afternoon     lectures     on     the     Educational    Schemes     of     the    United 
Kingdom  and   Dominion   Forces  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  work   of  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  education- 
alists.    Cards  of  invitation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
TUESDAY,   JANUARY    28,  at    4    p.m. — "The  Australian  Service  Man  as  Citizen,"  by  Lt.- 

Colonel  G.   M.    LONG    (Bishop   of   Bathurst   and   Director   of   Education,   Australian 

Forces). 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,   at  4  p.m. — "  Educational  Training    Scheme    within  the  British 

Army,"   by  Colonel  Lord  GOREM,,   Deputy  Director,   Staff  Duties  (Education). 
TUESDAY,   MARCH   25,   at   4   p.m. — "  German   Colonies    in    the   Pacific,"    by    Mr.   G.    H. 

SCHOLEFIELD. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
Leonard  J.  Muss,  F.  Chate,  Mrs.  J.  Buckland,  J.  H.  Charnock  Wilson,  John  H.  Gurr,  Hon. 
Frank  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  C.  Friedlander,  Alex  Cecil  Lawrie,  James  Baird  Thornycroft, 
Lieut.-Col.  Lord  Edward  H.  Cecil,  K.O.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Walter  H.  Holt,  Harry  S.  Levy, 
Wm.  Samuel  Dickson,  S.  H.  Boright,  S.  F.  Lord,  W.  Redwood,  John  H.  Horsey,  Arathoon 
Seth,  I.S.O.,  Bernard  Joll,  A.  W.  Vowell,  George  Greenshields.  A.  M.  Pitaluga,  Colonel  R.  S. 
Ralph,  H.  Rossiter,  Major  Sir  John  E.  Ciauson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O..  Governor  of  Cyprus. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ORGANISING  AND  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  George  Hague,  of  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  organising  secretary  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec ;  Mr.  S.  Renshaw.  honorary  corresponding  secretary  Sierra  Leone,  vice  Hon.  E.  0. 
Johnson ;  Mr.  T.  Slack,  Bangkok,  Siarn ;  Mr.  W.  Quin,  Northern  Nigeria,  vice  Mr.  A.  R. 
Ginning. 
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BECKER,  SHILLAN  &  CO 

40   EASTCHtfAP,   LONDON,    E.G.  3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 


Established  1862. 


PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:   53  Rue  Chateaudun. 


Our  Business  to  Meet  all   Enquiries. 

Correspondence  in  English,  French   Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 
Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Bankers:   LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  folio-wing 

LETTER. 

Dear-Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours-  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.AF. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  ! 
and  good  materials ! 


For  Town !   Sport  !   and  Travel  ! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 


32  Old 

LONDON   « 


'Phone 


St. 

And  EXETER 

1312  May  fair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth" and  "Roscut"  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  proposed  to  compile  a  list  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  who  have  served 
with  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  Forces  since  1914,  and  Fellows  and  Associates  are 
requested  to  forward  the  name  of  Regiment,  Rank,  and  any  Honours  gained,  to  the 
Secretary.  

JOURNALS  REQUIRED  FOR  BINDING. 

Should  any  Fellow  have  spare  copies  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the  Institute  Journal,  for 
July  1918,  they  will  greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1918  corrected  to  September  30  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  at  2/6  each. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  duo  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-  Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
uf  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  the  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  -Wales 
m;d  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos 
AUes,  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  la. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Australia. — 6.  G.  Richardson.  British  East  Africa. — A.  H.  E.  R.  Overman.  Cameroon?. — 
D.  Croxford.  Canada. — Sir  F.  A.  Macnaghten,  Bart.  Gold  Coast  Colony.— A.  W.  H.  Baker, 
Major  P.  F.  Barton,  R.  H.  Bunting,  F.  B.  Freeman,  M.  Myers,  C.  E.  Webb,  C.  W.  Welman. 
Grenada.— Dr.  E.  F.  Nation.  India.— Jit.  Hon.  Lord  Willingdon,  O.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  C.  P. 
Wai.  Newfoundland. — Sir  Edgar  Bowring.  Nigeria. — Capt.  P.  Lonsdale,  Sir  F.  Lugard, 
O.C.M.G.,  F.  A.  Makin,  W.  W.  Stubbs,  S.  W.  Tooby.  Nyasaland.  —  Sir  George  Smith, 
K.C.M.G.  Sierra  Leone.— O.  F.  Cormody.  South  Africa.  —  Capt.  J.  B.  Ellard,  E.  B.  Gill, 
Sir  Wm.  Hoy,  C.B.,  H.  Sieradzki,  Sir  H.  Boss  Skinner.  Togoland.— Dr.  W.  W.  Claridge. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— A.  Stanley  Hill.  Australia. — 0.  C  Beale,  C.  S.  Dennis,  W.  P.  Dixon.  Ber- 
muda. —  Major  T.  M.  Dill.  British  East  Africa.— Major-General  Sir  E.  Northey,  K.G.M.G., 
C.B.,  H.  G.  Gabriel.  Canada. — Capt.  H.  M.  T.  Hodgson,  J.  Monypenny.  East  Africa.— 
J.  E.  S.  Merrick.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  F.  D.  B.  Openshaw.  Fiji. — James  Stuart. 
Holland.— F.  W.  Steege.  New  Zealand.— -J.  C.  N.  Grigg,  Major  R.  F.  Gambrill.  Siberia.— 
Lieut.  H.  E.  Middleton.  South  Africa.  —  G.  G.  Baldmn,  Rev.  R.  H.  C.  Birt,  H.  A. 
Carbutt,  W.  A.  Edmonds,  W.  P.  Halee.  West  Africa.  —  A.  Goldburg,  Major  I.  Heslip, 
V.  Murray,  8.  Young,  W.  P.  Allan,  L.  J.  Wilmoth,  J.  Donnelly,  W.  K.  Duncan,  H.  Brook?, 
A.  P.  Reeve,  H.  R.  Damson,  A.  D.  R.  Gnllowaij. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  Allied  Conference  is  in  session  in  Paris.    A  multiplicity  of  problems, 

political  and  economic,  await  solution,  and  upon  its  decisions  depends, 

in  large  measure,  the  destiny  of  mankind.    No  one  who 

The  Paris        jms  ^Qen  ca]je(j  Upon  to  take  part  in  such  a  gathering, 

it  would  be  thought,  could  fail  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
his  opportunity.  A  new  spirit,  we  like  to  imagine,  possesses  the  earth, 
or  at  least  the  Allied  portion  of  it ;  nevertheless,  few  people  can  have 
followed  closely  the  preliminaries  to  the  Conference  without  feeling 
that,  however  much  the  world  may  have  changed  in  the  last  four  years, 
man  himself  remains  the  same.  There  has  been  little  to  distinguish 
the  early  stages  of  the  Paris  gathering  from  any  other  international 
congress.  The  same  desire  to  bespeak  its  verdict  has  been  there,  the 
same  anxiety  to  forestall  rivals,  the  same  resolve  to  take  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  give  (with  bad  grace)  the  minimum  in  return.  But 
before  the  idealist  becomes  disheartened,  he  will  remember  that  all 
to  which  he  may  take  exception  has  been  outside  the  Conference. 
Within  the  council  chamber,  on  the  whole,  a  different  atmosphere  has 
prevailed.  The  politician  who  has  hitherto  spoken  with  an  eye  to  his 
status  with  his  electorate,  is  now  able,  with  the  deliberations  taking 
place  in  camera,  to  put  party  politics  behind  him  and  to  become  more 
receptive  to  the  ideals  to  which,  while  they  remained  at  a  distance,  he 
has  been  so  ready  to  pay  homage.  The  exclusion  of  the  Press  may  be 
bad  democracy,  but  it  assuredly  tends  to  promote  idealism. 

IN  the  ordered  dispensation  of  things,  it  may  prove  a  blessing  in 

disguise  that,  before  the  Conference  met,  the  halo  of  the  millennium 

which  had  been  thrown  round  the  Allies'  peace  terms 

of  Interests     8^ou^  nave  been  temporarily  obscured  by  the  mundane 

clash  of  rival  interests.     There  was  a  danger,   while 

President  Wilson  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  an 

attempt  would  be  made  to  regard  the  world  as  already  moulded  in 
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conformity  with  certain  theories,  rather  than  to  apply  those  theories, 
in  a  practical  way,  to  the  condit  ions  of  everyday  life.  The  Conference 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  its  ideals ;  but  its  decisions  must  be 
definite,  and  at  times  drastic,  for  they  concern  peoples  who,  however 
idealist  as  individuals,  have  been  slow  to  lift  their  States  above  the  rut 
oi  the  most  primitive  materialism.  The  War  revealed  the  Serbians 
on  the  highest  plane  of  national  virtue ;  but  they  entered  the  Confer- 
ence at  loggerheads  practically  with  all  their  neighbours — with  the 
Italians  over  Dalmatia,  with  the  Roumanians  over  the  Banat,  and 
gravely  compromised  by  annexationist  designs  upon  Montenegro. 
Yet  the  Serbians  are  not  necessarily  sinners  above  their  Allies,  although 
perhaps  more  widely  involved  in  dispute  than  the  others.  There  is 
nothing  idealistic  in  the  agreement  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
confirmed  Italy  in  her  possession  of  islands  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Greeks,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  Conference  to  tear  up  that  docu- 
ment. Without  these  reminders  that  human  nature  in  1919  differs 
in  no  marked  degree  from  what  it  was  in  1914,  the  Allies  might  have 
been  content  with  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  and  theoretical 
recommendations.  They  are  now  required  to  draft  a  complex  settle- 
ment, which  must  be  sound  in  every  detail ;  for  a  mistake  on  any  one 
point  may  jeopardise  the  stability  of  the  world's  peace. 

THE  business  arrangements  of  the  Conference  appear  to  have  been 
drafted  in  a  more  reasonable  manner  than  the  communique  which  made 

them  public.  After  a  preliminary  misunderstanding  it 
Voting  kas  been  decided  that  each  of  the  Great  Powers  will  be 

represented  by  five  delegates ;  Brazil,  Belgium  and 
Serbia  (the  new  Southern  Slav  State  has  not  yet  been  recogn'sed 
officially  by  the  Great  Powers)  will  have  three ;  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  India,  as  well  as  the  minor  Allies,  two  each ;  New 
Zealand  and  the  remaining  Associated  countries,  including  Montenegro, 
one  apiece.  Each  Power  will  vote  as  a  single  unit;  and  thus,  in 
general  assembly,  the  British  delegation,  speaking  for  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  will  possess  the  same  voting  power  as  Portugal  or  Panama. 
This  obvious  anomaly  will  be  overcome  by  the  provision  that 
the  Conference  in  its  entirety  shall  only  meet  (after  the  inaugural 
gatherings)  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  record  its  formal  adhesion  to  the 
terms  of  the  settlement.  The  bulk  of  the  questions  will  be  decided  by 
the  Great  Powers,  in  consultation  with  the  minor  States  immediately 
concerned.  No  other  plan  would  be  workable,  for  it  would  be  intoler- 
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able  that  China,  Liberia,  and  the  Central  and  South  American  States, 
should  be  able  to  outvote  the  Five  Powers  on  points  affecting  the  future 
of  Europe.  The  separate  representation  of  the  Dominions  and  India 
is  an  era  nently  satisfactory  measure,  and  marks  an  important  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  Protracted  discussion  arose 
over  the  representation  of  Russia,  and  it  transpired  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  prepared  to  admit,  on  terms,  to  the  Conference  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bolshevist  Government.  The  proposal— which,  no  doubt, 
was  less  crude  in  its  original  context  than  it  sounds  by  itself — 
was  as  vigorously  challenged  by  the  bulk  of  British  opinion  as  it  was 
by  the  French  Government.  In  the  end  a  compromise  was  effected. 
The  Conference,  af  \  er  defining  its  attitude  towards  Russia,  invited  every 
organised  group,  contending  for  political  authority  or  military  control, 
to  send  i  epresentatives  to  the  Prince's  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Associated  Powers,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  some  understanding  and  agreement  by  which  the 
Russian  problem  can  be  solved.  The  only  condition  imposed  was  that 
there  should  be  a  truce  of  arms  amongst  the  parties  invited,  and  that  all 
aggressive  military  action  must  cease.  Thus  Russia  will  be  unable  to 
allege  that  her  views  were  not  placed  before  the  Conference,  and  the 
French  will  not  be  obliged  to  offer  hospitality  to  representatives  of 
the  Red  Terror  associated  with  the  names  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  quantity  of  sound  common  sense  has  been  crowded 

into  a  small  compass  by  General  Smuts,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  League 

of  Nations.    He  was  anxious,  before  the  Paris  Confer- 

j.  v  e.a*=ue    ence  met,  to  take  the  discussion  of  the  subject  away 

of  Nations.  .    ..  J  ' 

from  general  or  academic  lines,  and  to  submit  a  scheme 

that  would  not  only  be  practical,  but  would  also  assign  to  the  League 
a  greater  position,  and  more  important  functions,  than  had  so  far  been 
bespoken  for  it.  General  Smuts  endorses  the  contention  made  in  these 
pages — that  an  indiscriminate  invitation,  issued  to  the  world  at  large, 
to  form  a  League,  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  results.  Wisely,  he 
makes  his  nucleus  for  a  permanent  Council  (as  Executive  of  tho  League) 
the  five  Great  Powers  represented  in  Paris :  with  Germany  added  as 
soon  as  she  has  a  stable  democratic  government,  and  to  these  he  would 
add  four  other  members  in  rotation  from  two  panels ;  one  panel  com- 
prising the  important  intermediate  Powers  below  the  rank  of  Great 
Powers,  and  the  other  panel  comprising  all  the  minor  States  who  are 
members  of  the  League.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Allied  Conference 
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decide  upon  the  abolition  of  conscription,  the  fixing  of  a  scale  of  military 
equipment  and  armament  proportionate  to  the  forces  to  be  maintained 
by  the  different  States,  and  the  nationalisation  of  munitions  factories. 
It  would  materially  assist  the  peace  policy  of  the  League,  he  shrewdly 
adds,  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  from  small  States 
"  whose  little  fits  of  temper  are  too  costly  to  the  world,  and  whose 
security  could  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  the  League."  General 
Smuts  is  rightly  opposed  to  joint  international  administration,  and 
would  have  the  League  delegate  its  authority  to  a  single  Power,  where 
any  control  or  administration  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of  peoples 
and  territories  formerly  belonging  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  On 
some  such  lines  as  those  laid  down  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  possibleto  con- 
ceive of  a  League  of  Nations  filling  a  useful  and  permanent  role  in  the 
world's  history.  The  Conference  has  already  adopted  it  in  principle. 

THE  constitution  of  the  new  Government  has  had  a  "  bad  Press." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  received  personally  such  an  overwhelming  vote 

of  confidence  from  the  nation  at  the  General  Election, 

.  that  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  develop  still  further 
Government.  ??  i 

the  system  with  which  his  premiership  will  always  be 

associated — the  introduction  of  ministerial  appointments  on  business 
rather  than  on  political  grounds.  To  have  done  so,  he  would  have  had 
to  disappoint  a  large  number  of  "  musters  "  —to  use  a  colloquialism 
of  bureaucracy — the  men  for  whom  appointments  must  be  found, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  declined  the  invidious  task.  On  his  behalf 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  victory  at  the  polls  was  as  much  a  testimonial 
to  the  Coalition  as  a  personal  triumph  for  himself,  and  for  this  reason 
he  may  have  felt  obliged  to  retain  the  services  of  those  who  had  been 
in  office  during  the  War.  But  within  these  limitations  room  has  been 
found  for  some  interesting  nominations.  The  appointment,  with  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  of  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  has  aptly  been  termed  "  a  rare  stroke  of  imagination." 
An  equally  wise  combination  of  appointments  gives  the  portfolio  for 
the  Colonies  to  Lord  Milner,  and  the  Under- Secretaryship  to  Colonel 
L.  S.  Amery — an  instance,  of  which  there  are  too  few,  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  younger  candidates,  of  admitted  ability,  for  Ministerial  honours. 
The  War  Office  and  Air  Ministry  are  combined  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  und  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet  the  voice  of 
criticism  by  guaranteeing  the  Air  Service  an  independent  status,  with 
General  Seely  as  Under-Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
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exercising  a  general  control  over  the  two  offices.  In  selecting  his  new 
Government,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  adopted  as  his  motto  the  device 
"  Carry  On !  "  Paris  was  waiting  for  him ;  and  he  may  well  have 
convinced  himself  that  the  time  for  fresh  experiments  had  not  yet 
come.  The  political  horizon  is  far  too  clouded  to  promise  a  smooth 
passage  for  the  Government  barque,  and  without  doubt  opportunities 
will  present  themselves  at  an  early  date  for  some  changes  of  personnel. 

ONE  point  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Empire  is  the  future  of 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  For  the  present  it  remains  unchanged, 
with  the  resolutions  passed  last  year  in  force,  affirming 
The  Imperial  the  right  of  the  prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions,  as 
p  a  me  .  memjjers  of  ^  ^o  nave  direct  communication  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  providing  for  the  nomina- 
tion by  each  Dominion  Prime  Minister  of  a  substitute  to  represent 
him  at  its  meetings.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  will  have  to  come  up  for  consideration  in  the 
near  future.  While  the  War  was  in  progress  it  performed  the  functions 
of  Executive  Council  for  the  Empire,  as  the  Empire  was  (for  the  time 
being)  a  single  unit,  with  a  single  purpose.  With  the  return  to  peace 
conditions  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  its  functions  more  clearly,  both 
with  a  view  to  reassuring  the  Dominions  that  its  continued  existence 
will  not  be  incompatible  with  their  political  independence,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  fit  in  as  far  as  possible  with  a  formal  scheme  of 
constitutional  development.  As  it  is  its  executive  authority  that  has 
made  for  the  success  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  the  first  object 
to  be  achieved  will  be  to  retain  the  same  status  for  it,  perhaps  in  regard 
to  certain  definite  spheres,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  slip  back  into  a 
Conference  without  Cabinet  authority. 

IN  the  general  settlement  of  the  world's  affairs,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fate  of  the  New  Hebrides  will  neither  be  overlooked,  nor 

decided  without  reference  to  the  widest  interests  of  the 
Hebride  g™11?'  and  to  the  desires  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the 

present  moment  the  islands  are  an  Anglo-French  con- 
dominium, and  the  only  point  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed  is  that 
the  dual  regime  ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  has  never  worked, 
and  never  will  work.  The  alternatives  to  the  existing  system  of  govern- 
ment are  that  the  group  should  be  either  (a)  wholly  British,  (b)  wholly 
French,  or  (c)  divided  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  choic« 
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between  these  three  possibilities  must  be  made  after  a  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  principles  referred  to  above.  The  days  have  now 
passed  when  the  fate  of  a  whole  community  can  be  settled  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  pawn  in  the  European  political  game.  That  the  group  should 
be  bartered,  regardless  of  its  interests  or  wishes,  would  be  a  strange  and 
unthinkable  first-fruit  of  a  war  fought  for  self-determination  of  little 
races.  Two  facts  in  connection  with  the  islands  are  beyond  dispute. 
The  first  is  that  their  geographical  situation  brings  them  within  the 
ambit  of  Australia's  sphere  of  influence,  both  commercial  and  strategic  ; 
the  second  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  native,  and  that 
they  would  unhesitatingly  choose  to  pass  under  the  flag  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


THE  process  of  converting  industry  from  War  to  peace  conditions  is 
likely  to  prove  more  complicated,  and  to  take  longer  to  complete,  than 
that  of  changing  from  peace  to  war,  and  it  is  natural 
that  some  dissatisfaction  should  have  been  expressed 
at  the  slowness  with  which  it  was  at  first  carried  out. 
Armies  are  proverbially  like  spiders'  webs,  easy  to  get  into,  but  difficult 
to  get  out  of ;   and  the  difficulty  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  en- 
deavour to  pass  every  application  through  that  needle's  eye,  the 
Labour  Office.     This  means  needless  delay  at  a  time  when  employers 
are  anxious  to  get  their  men  back,  and  the  men  are  anxious  to  return 
to  work  ;  and  it  will  do  something  to  increase  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  average  man  looks  on  Government  departments.     Some  weighty 
protests  against  the  incubus  of  bureaucracy  have  been  issued,  particu- 
larly by  Lord  Inchcape  ;  and  while  the  main  need  of  the  country  now 
is  production,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  multiplication  of  depart- 
ments increases  consumers,  but  not  producers  in  the  economic  sense. 
And  it  is  clear,  now  that  the  General  Election  is  over  and  the  new 
Parliament  is  going  to  settle  down  to  work,  that  two  great  problems 
will  come  up  for  settlement — the  fiscal  system  and  the  limits  of  State 
action  and  private  enterprise. 

THE  Government  is  understood  to  be  committed  to  Imperial  Pre- 
ference ;  but  its  first  declaration  has  been  so  watered  down,  amplified, 
and  again  modified,  that  nobody  can  say  how  much 
mperia  t^e  orjgjnai  statement — which  was  made  at  a  luncheon 

party  and  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  proper 
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place  for  serious  enunciations  of  policy — is  worth.  The  subject  was 
scarcely  referred  to  during  the  elections ;  but  one  factor  which  will 
encourage  the  Government  to  proceed  with  Imperial  Preference  has 
been  the  failure  at  the  polls  of  the  protagonists  of  the  Free  Traders. 
Results  so  uniform  in  character  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  old  fiscal  system  does  not  stand  where  it  did  in  the  eyes  of  the 
electorate ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  to  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  indicates  that  the  Government  has  de- 
finitely decided  to  incorporate  Imperial  Preference  on  its  banner.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  admitted,  even  by  his  opponents,  to  possess  his  father's 
sterling  character,  and,  as  an  old  Tariff  Reformer,  he  would  not  accept 
the  post  unless  he  had  assurances  that  the  policy  which  he  has  con- 
sistently backed  through  thick  and  thin  will  be  carried  out.  There 
will  be  very  considerable  expectancy  as  to  the  Budget,  which  will 
probably  be  introduced,  as  usual,  after  Easter  ;  but  unless  the  principle, 
at  least,  of  Imperial  Preference  is  introduced  at  this  auspicious  season, 
the  Government  will  have  missed  the  greatest  opportunity  that  ever 
arose  for  making  the  change. 

FISCAL  reform  concerns  the  whole  Empire ;  the  question  of  State 
action  in  industry  is  mainly,  although  not  entirely,  an  internal  matter. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  shipping  will  be  freed 
.he  State  from  the  irksome  restrictions  which,  though  necessary 
Industry  m  war'  are  merety  harmful  in  peace.  Whatever  inter- 
pretation may  be  given  to  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas," 
they  must  at  least  be  free  from  bureaucratic  control.  Ordinary  busi- 
ness transactions  are  also  likely  to  regain  almost  immediately  their 
old  liberty,  which  is  essential  to  enterprise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
produce  market,  which  cannot  be  fully  relieved  of  its  shackles  until 
the  food  position  of  the  world  is  easier ;  but  the  real  problems  will 
surround  inland  transport  and  key  industries.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  define  a  key  industry.  We  are  all  agreed  that  dyes,  optical 
glass,  and  armaments  are  key  industries.  Fisheries  and  agriculture, 
being  essential,  must  also  be  added  to  the  list — but  does  agriculture 
include  sugar-beet  ?  And  if  agriculture  is  scheduled  as  a  key- industry, 
will  the  British  farmer — that  notorious  individualist — admit  its  corol- 
lary, some  measure  of  State  interference  ?  The  greatest  key  industry 
of  all — the  health  of  the  nation — also  requires  attention,  and  although 
all  are  agreed  on  the  principle,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  a  long 
and  probably  bitter  battle  on  the  details  of  medical  control.  All  these 
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matters  have  to  be  threshed  out ;  and  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  that  the  new  Parliament,  with  its  overwhelming  majority,  will 
lack  interest,  is,  therefore,  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 


THE  question  of  State  control  of  inland  transport  stands  in  a  different 
position.  According  to  Mr.  Churchill,  who  announced  the  fact  at  an 
election  meeting,  the  Government  has  decided  to  nation- 
alise the  railways.  The  ordinary  shareholder  will  prob- 
ably breathe  a  sigh  of  relief ;  for  his  stocks  have  been  depreciating  for 
ten  years  past  through  the  competition  of  tramways  in  the  suburbs  and 
the  pleasure  and  commercial  motor  in  the  country.  The  phenomenal 
progress  of  the  aeroplane  during  the  past  four  years  has  now  introduced 
a  further  element  of  restriction  on  the  old  monopoly.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  permanent  way  and  the  rolling  stock  have  steadily 
depreciated,  while  the  cost  of  wages  and  coal  have  both  gone  up.  If 
the  fifty  per  cent,  increase  of  fares  were  annulled — and  the  public  are 
naturally  agitating  for  tickets  to  be  sold  again  at  the  rates  they  bear 
on  their  face — it  is  extremely  improbable  whether  any  British  railway 
would  ever  pay  a  dividend  again.  Yet,  since  railways  are  still  necessary 
for  our  existence,  there  is  only  one  course  open — nationalisation.  The 
real  danger  is  that  the  Government  may  make  a  bad  bargain,  since  it  is 
practically  certain  to  lose  in  the  operation  of  traffic. 


A  CASE  is  being  made  out  for  the  reconstruction  of  canals,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  has  apparently  some  belief  in  the  idea.  The  belief 
that  canals  can  be  made  to  pay  in  England  has  long 
been  held  by  some  politicians,  and  even  by  journalists, 
but  not  by  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  question. 
The  analogy  with  the  Continent  is  utterly  misleading,  for  the  Continent 
has  long  stretches  of  navigable  rivers  and  a  far  larger  extent  of  flat 
country.  The  real  difficulty  in  England  is  that  water  obstinately 
refuses  to  flow  uphill,  with  the  result  that  our  inland  waterways  are 
more  lock  than  canal  in  many  places,  and  the  cost  of  operating  the 
traffic  is  heavier  than  by  rail.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known 
that  this  difficulty  is  so  serious  in  some  parts  of  England  that  the  exist- 
ing canals  have  become  the  haunt  of  rare  natural  species,  on  account 
of  their  quietude  and  isolation  from  the  world's  traffic  ;  but  the  rarest 
of  all  species,  in  a  waterway  that  was  originally  built  for  commercial 
traffic,  is,  as  it  happens,  a  barge  ! 
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THE  determination  of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  is  an  event  that  other  nations  will  do 
Prohibition         u  to  consider>     Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  efficacy 


in  .. 

of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  attain  what 

it  sets  out  to  achieve,  but  the  significance  of  the  American  people's 
resolve  at  this  juncture  of  the  world's  history  cannot  be  overrated. 
Prohibition  has  been  long  under  way  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
common  consent  it  owes  its  sudden  victory  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
action  of  certain  European  countries  in  regulating  the  drink  trade  in 
order  that  the  nations  concerned  might  exert  their  maximum  war 
effort.  This  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  relationship  between  alcohol 
and  inefficiency  proved  a  potent  argument  to  the  American  mind  on 
the  top  of  the  experience  of  States  that  had  already  "  gone  dry," 
and  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  complete  efficiency  is  likely  to  be 
just  as  necessary  to  the  American  people  in  the  strenuous  days  ahead, 
as  it  was  to  the  Allied  nations  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  War,  seems 
to  have  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  number  of  States  that  had  stood 
out  against  legislation  on  the  subject.  America  is  a  country  of  politica^ 
and  social  experiments,  and  that  she  should  now  be  adopting  one 
more  striking  than  any  other  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  other 
States  to  follow  blindly  her  example.  In  any  case,  no  country  which 
does  not  provide  for  the  Referendum  in  its  Constitution  could  think 
of  prohibition.  But  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in  our  belief  that  the 
War  has  created  a  new  spirit  in  the  world,  and  that  our  national 
problems  will  in  future  be  approached  in  a  healthier,  saner  and  more 
effective  manner,  and  if  we  are  resolved  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
shall  benefit  by  the  maximum  application  of  scientific  principles  and 
organisation,  it  is  evident  that  in  approaching  the  liquor  problem  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  nation  cannot  ignore  entirely  the  striking 
action  taken  by  the  United  States. 
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TOWARDS  the  middle  of  last  year,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  during  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  political  union  should  be 
established  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies.  From  the  report 
that  was  received  in  this  country,  it  would  appear  that  the  proposal  was  not 
altogether  favourably  entertained,  and  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  scepticism 
as  to  its  present  practicability.  One  member  suggested  that  a  union  between 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  was  a  more  feasible  and  desirable  project  to-day — 
and  in  this  he  was  no  doubt  correct.  This  alternative  proposal,  however,  has 
no  direct  bearing  upon,  or  relationship  to,  the  main  point  at  issue  ;  and  it  does 
not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  range  of  discussion  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 
Eecently,  there  has  been  a  resuscitation  of  interest  on  this  subject,  both  in 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  this  which  has  led  me  to  set  forth  my 
views,  formed  after  an  official  residence  of  eight  years  in  Caribbean  waters. 

The  chief  interest  at  present  in  the  proposed  political  union  of  Canada 
and  the  British  -West  Indies  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  definite 
movement  towards  an  object  which  must  assuredly  have  the  sympathy  not  only 
of  all  those  who  believe  generally  in  Empire  consolidation,  but  also  especially 
of  those  persons  who  favour  and  are  working  for  the  co-ordination  of  interests 
of  different  parts  of  the  Empire  situated  in  the  same  geographical  sphere.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  number  of  instances  of  what  may  be  termed 
local  unification  within  the  Empire,  which  have  embraced  not  only  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  but  have  included  the  assumption  of  authority  by  the 
Dominions  concerned  over  places  that  had  hitherto  been  administered  directly 
under  the  Colonial  Office.  For  example,  when  the  Australian  States  federated, 
the  large  territory  of  British  New  Guinea  was  incorporated  as  a  Dependency 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  South  Africa,  again,  the  terms  of  Union  provided 
for  the  inclusion  at  a  later  date  of  certain  Native  States,  which  had  always 
been  administered  directly  by  the  Colonial  Office  through  the  High  Com- 
missioner. In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  present  War,  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  will  probably  add  to  their  dominions  certain  Pacific  Islands  now 
subject  to  Colonial  Office  control,  whilst  German  New  Guinea  and  German  South 
West  Africa  have  already,  for  purposes  of  government,  become  integral  parts 
respectively  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Having  regard,  therefore,  to  this  general  tendency,  which  is  exhibiting 
itself  in  such  a  tangible  manner  throughout  the  Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Canada  should  manifest  more  than  a  friendly  regard  for  the  group  of  fertile 
tropical  British  Colonies,  which  lie  to  her  south,  and  which  are  sufficiently 
adjacent  to  her  to  constitute  them  part  of  the  same  geographical  sphere  as 
herself.  Canada  has,  it  is  true,  everything  that  rich  and  fertile  soil  in  a  temperate 
climate  can  produce,  but  no  portion  of  the  vast  territory  which  is  her  heritage 
is  situated  within  the  tropical  or  even  sub-tropical  zone.  Not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  she  turns  to  the  British  West  Indies  for  those  tropical  supplies  of 
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sugar,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  like  commodities  which  she  is  unable  to  produce 
herself,  but  which  are  essential  to  her  economic  existence.  On  her  very  borders 
she  has  the  best  example  in  the  world  of  the  manifold  advantages  accruing  to 
a  country  so  self-contained  as  to  embrace  the  production  of  every  need,  whether 
of  a  tropical,  sub-tropical  or  temperate-climate  nature.  The  United  States 
of  America,  by  reason  of  their  wide  geographical  area,  are  able  to  cater  for 
practically  all  their  necessities,  and  can  supply  from  their  own  resources  reason- 
able quantities  of  nearly  all  tropical  products,  including  certain  raw  materials 
required  for  their  manufactures. 

Canada  has  witnessed  in  recent  years  the  absorption  by  the  United  States 
of  America  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  Puerto  Eico  and  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies — all  of  which  have  been  admitted  into  the  American  Zollverein.  She 
has,  moreover,  not  been  slow  to  observe  the  resulting  benefit  to  both  America 
and  those  islands.  Confident  in  her  rapidly  growing  powers,  and  hi  the 
knowledge  of  rich  undeveloped  resources,  and  also  hi  the  belief  that  some  day 
her  population  will  vie  in  numbers  with  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
it*  is  not  extraordinary  that  opinion  in  Canada  should  be  forming  in  favour 
of  emulating  her  big  and  successful  neighbour  in  a  similar  respect,  and,  by 
means  of  the  political  absorption  of  the  British  West  Indies,  making  herself,  like 
the  United  States  of  America,  self-contained  and  self-producing  in  nearly  all 
her  requirements. 

Although  the  idea  of  political  union  is  of  new  growth,  the  question  of  closer 
trade  relationship  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  is  one  that  is  long  past 
the  stages  of  academic  discussion,  for  it  is  already  to  an  appreciable  extent  a 
jail  accompli.  In  1910  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  specifically  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  closer  trade  relationship  between  the  two  places.  As  a  result  of  the  report 
of  that  Commission,  a  conference  was  assembled  in  Ottawa  in  1911,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  Canada  and  from  the  majority  of  the  British  West  Indian 
Colonies  (but  excluding,  at  their  own  desire,  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras) 
with  the  object  of  arranging  a  tariff  on  a  preferential  basis  and  of  proposing 
measures  generally  for  promoting  closer  trade  relationship.  In  1912  the 
Canadian  West  Indian  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  into  force.  Under  this  treaty 
Canada  gave  a  certain  specific  reduction  of  duty  upon  sugar  imported  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  a  preference  of  20  per  cent,  on  certain  other  articles  of 
tropical  produce.  In  return,  the  West  Indies  granted  a  specific  reduction  on 
Canadian  flour,  and  20  per  cent,  preference  on  a  list  of  manufactured  Canadian 
articles.*  It  was  obvious  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  Treaty 
would  be  greatly  minimised  unless  satisfactory  inter-steamship  communication 
were  also  established.  At  the  time,  however,  that  the  treaty  came  into  force, 
the  West  Indies  were,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
already  subsidising,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  a  direct  mail  and  passenger 
steamship  service  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they 

*  Dnd-r  this  treaty  the  West  Indies  give  the  same  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  they 
do  to  Canada. 
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could  not  then  afford  to  increase  their  liabilities  for  such  purposes.  Canada, 
accordingly,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  entirely  at  her  own  expense  subsidised  a 
direct  mail  passenger  and  cargo  steamer  service,  which  has  been  operating 
successfully  since  1914  between  Eastern  Canadian  and  West  Indian  ports,  and 
which  has  done  much  to  increase  trade  and  personal  intercourse  between  them. 
It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Ottawa  Conference  had*  also  under  consideration 
the  subject  of  cheaper  cable  rates,  and  although  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  were  not  adopted,  nevertheless  a  useful  arrangement  was 
subsequently  concluded  with  the  West  Indian  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company 
by  which  cable  rates  were  appreciably  cheapened  both  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies  and  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies.*  As  a 
collective  result  of  these  measures,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
present  War  both  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  have  been  very  interdependent 
for  their  supplies  of  sugar  and  flour  respectively,  the  trade  between  them  has 
received  considerable  impetus  and  personal  intercourse  has  increased. 

To  the  factors  set  out  above  may  be  traced,  no  doubt,  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  certain  Canadian  politicians  for  the  extension  on  political  lines  of  that  closer 
commercial  relationship  which  has  now  been,  we  may  hope,  firmly  and  lastingly 
established.  It  is  questionable,  though,  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  to  give 
practical  consideration  to  any  proposal  for  political  union.  Superficially,  the 
obstacles  to  such  a  union  between  these  British  places  appear  to  be  few  and 
surmountable ;  but  upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  certain  points  that  make  it  wiser 
in  all  the  circumstances  to  postpone  for  the  present  its  consideration,  and  to  be 
content  rather  to  promote  and  expand,  where  possible,  arrangements  for  the 
existing  trade  relationship. 

The  constitution  of  Canada  provides  for  the  entry  into  the  Dominion  Federa- 
tion of  self-governing  provinces  only.  All  the  colonies  known  as  the  British 
West  Indian  Colonies  (exclusive  of  Barbados)  are,  however,  Crown  Colonies 
not  possessing  responsible  governments.  Constitutionally,  therefore,  Canada 
would  be  unable,  without  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  North  American 
Constitution  Act,  to  admit  them  under  their  present  form  of  government  into 
her  family  circle. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  West  Indian  Colonies  were  ready  to-day  for  the 
grant  to  them  of  full  powers  of  self-government,  this  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come, but  they  are  not  ready.  The  West  Indian  peoples  have  admittedly  made 
great  strides  and  progress,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  in  many  directions.  An 
autocratic  but  benevolent  form  of  Crown  Colony  government,  coupled  with 
opportunities  for  education,  has  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  development 
of  their  characters  and  polit  cal  sense  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  colony,  capable  of  forming  or  leading  public  opinion  on  any 

• 

*  There  is  still  room  for  further  cheapening  of  cable  rates.  In  thta  regard,  i*  may  he  mentioned 
that  wierea*  to-day  the  cost  per  word  by  cable,  from  a  We*t  Indian  Colony  to  New  York,  is  is.  cd., 
the  oo4  per  * jrd  from  a  West  Indian  Coljny  to  Canada  or  the  United  Kingdom  is  2*.  6d.,  or  1*.  3d. 
deferred  rate. 
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governmental  problem,  is  as  yet  limited,  and  it  ia  probable  that  a  grant  of 
full  self-government  to-day  on  the  Canadian  model  would  be  premature  and 
unwise.  Nevertheless,  the  West  Indian  Colonies  as  a  whole  have  proved  by 
their  attitude  and  actions  during  this  War  that  they  are  ready  for  a  more 
advanced  form  of  Government  than  most  of  them  at  present  possess,  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  both  expedient  and  desirable  in  devising  any  scheme 
for  Federal  Union  amongst  them,  should  this  occur — as  I  hope  it  may — to 
grant,  at  least,  a  similar  measure  of  responsibility  to  that  enjoyed  to-day  by 
Jamaica  and  British  Guiana. 

As  an  alternative  solution,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Canada  Constitu- 
tion Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  West  Indies  to  remain  as  Crown 
Colonies  politically  bound  to,  and  subject  to  control  from,  Ottawa — just  as  to-day 
they  are  subject  to  control  from  Downing  Street.  As  soon  as  this  suggestion 
was  made,  speeches  were  delivered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  articles  appeared 
in  their  local  press,  of  a  strongly  antagonistic  nature.  The  objections  raised 
took  several  forms,  but  the  principal  one  was  that  the  Colonies  understand 
Downing  Street  rule,  that  Downing  Street  has  considerable  experience  of 
their  affairs,  and  that  Downing  Street  is  imbued  with  certain  traditions  of 
Crown  Colony  Government  which  Ottawa  does  not  possess  and  would,  more- 
over, take  many  years  to  acquire.  Although,  therefore,  expressions  of  con- 
demnation of  Downing  Street  actions  and  methods  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  heard  in  the  West  Indies,  still  there  is  a  feeling  that  they  know  and 
understand  Downing  Street,  whilst  of  Ottawa  they  know  nothing. 

Canada  has  to-day  restrictive  legislation  against  coloured  people  and  their 
immigration  into  the  Dominion,  which,  unless  modified,  would  prove  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  form  of  political  union  which  could  be  devised. 
Whether  she  will,  in  the  future,  be  prepared  to  modify  the  present  restrictions 
is  a  question  that  can  only  be  settled  by  the  Canadian  people  ;  but  until  this 
is  done,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  form  of  pol  tical 
union  with  Canada  would  be  considered  in  the  West  Indies.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  immigration  restrictions  against  coloured  people  (which,  in 
their  present  form  are  harsher  than  those  imposed  in  the  United  States  of 
America)  may  have  a  dampening  effect  upon  the  promotion  of  that  closer 
trade  relationship  which  is  so  highly  desirable,  and  upon  which  so  much  trouble 
has  been  expended  by  the  respective  Governments. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1911  had 
to  contend  was  that,  whereas  two  Canadian  representatives  were  empowered 
to  speak  and  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  Canada,  each  of  the  nine 
West  Indian  Colonies  sent  an  official  representative,  who  had  authority  to  vote 
only  on  behalf  of  his  own  colony,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  West  Indian  interests  which  were  represented  were  identical  in 
character.  This  hampered  and  prolonged  the  work  of  the  Conference ;  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  come  to  such  satisfactory  arrangements  does 
credit  to  the  good  sense  and  tact  exercised  by  the  delegates,and  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Canadian  Government.  It  is  certainly  doubtful  whether  Canada  would 
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be  prepared  to  negotiate  again  with  so  many  different  entities,  on  such  a  vitally 
important  subject  as  political  union,  apart  from  the  subsequent  difficulties 
in  administration  which  would  be  bound  to  arise.  It  is  also  certain  that  -the 
West  Indian  Colonies  would  be  most  unwise  to  enter  into  any  such  negotiations 
until  they  had  set  their  own  house  in  order,  and  had  come  to  some  working  basis 
for  regulating  and  controlling  their  common  affairs,  and  had  set  up  some  central 
body  like  a  Federal  Council,  representative  of  united  West  Indian  'interests, 
able  and  empowered  to  depute  delegates  to  negotiate  for  them  as  a  whole. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  barriers  which  stand  to-day  between  a  political 
union  of  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  which,  in  my  belief,  must  be  removed 
before  it  can  take  place.  Having  regard  to  their  important  nature,  it  seems 
clear  that  neither  Canada  nor  the  West  Indies  are  yet  prepared  or  ripe  for  the 
close  personal  association  underlying  any  form  of  political  union  that  could  be 
devised.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  their  policy — for  the  present,  at  least — 
should  preferably  be  to  direct  all  their  energies  towards  promoting  closer  trade 
relationship  by  means  of  increased  preferential  reductions  in  tariff,  the  further 
cheapening  of  cable  rates,  and  improvements  in  ocean  transport  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  day  may  «ome  when  the  West  Indian  Colonies  may 
find  it  desirable  and  necessary  to  link  their  political  fortunes  to  those  of  Canada. 
In  the  meantime,  they  should  prepare  themselves  for  that  possibility  by  form- 
ing amongst  themselves  a  Federal  Union  so  that,  should  that  day  ever  arrive, 
they  will,  by  reason  of  their  collective  size  and  economic  importance,  be  able  and 
eligible  to  enter  the  Canadian  Federation  upon  terms  of  political  equality  with 
the  other  provinces, 

GIDEON  MURRAY. 

[In  connection  with  the  above  article,  the  editors  have  deemed  it  of  interest  to  include  in 
this  issue  an  article  by  Mr.  Algernon  E.  Aspinall,  setting  forth  the  steps  taken  hitherto 
by  the  West  Indies  towards  federation.] 


WEST   INDIAN   FEDERATION:    ITS  HISTORICAL  ASPECT. 

,THH  terms  "  confederation "  and  "  federation "  are  strictly  only  applicable  to  the 
federal  union  of  independent  sovereign  states ;  *  but  they  have  been  freely  used  to 
indicate  the  policy  of  bringing  together  colonies  and  groups  of  colonies  into  some 
form  of  union. 

The  question  of  the  federation  of  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies,  which  has 
been  revived  to  some  extent  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  is  no  new  one. 
It  has  been  discussed  periodically  from  the  early  days  of  the  English  settlement  of 
the  Caribee  Islands.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  contradiction,  that  the 
general  tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  decentralisation  rather  than  federation. 
After  their  first  colonisation,  the  English  Caribbean  Islands  constituted  a  single  govern- 
ment, and  were  thus  in  fact  actually  federated — to  use  that  term  in  its  now  accepted 
sense ;  but  in  1671  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  under  two  Governors-in-Chief : 
the  islands  to  the  leeward  of  Guadeloupe  forming  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  those 

*  Wallwyn  P.  B.  Shepheard,  Esq.,  M.A..  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Socitty  of  Compara- 
tive Legislation  ;  August,  1900. 
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to  the  windward  the  Windward  Islands,  with  Barbados  aa  the  seat  of  government* 
At  this  period  the  British  West  Indies  enjoyed  sell-government.  In  Charles  the  First's 
grant  of  the  Caribee  Islands  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  dated  June  2,  1627,  it  was  laid  down 
that  the  Province  was  to  be  of  the  King's  allegiance  and  of  that  of  his  heirs  and 
successors,  and  that  the  colonists  and  their  children  were  to  be  English  subjects. 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  children  of  the  colonists.  "  whether  then  born  or 
afterwards  to  be  born,"  were  to  be  "  as  free  as  they  who  were  born  in  England," 
and  that  the  colonists  and  their  children  were  also  "  freely,  quietly,  and  peaceably 
to  have  and  possess  all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
them  to  enjoy  as  liege  people  of  England."  But  the  most  significant  clause  in  the 
grant  was  the  proviso  that  all  laws  were  to  be  made  "  with  the  advice,  assent,  and 
approval  of  the  freeholders  of  the  said  Province  or  the  greater  part  of  them."  f  By 
virtue  of  this  Charter,  legislatures  came  into  being  at  an  early  date  in  Barbados, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Montserrat,  and  Nevis,  each  of  which  colonies 
enjoyed  in  the  seventeenth  century  representative  institutions  modelled  on  the  English 
system  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Barbados  alone  has  retained  its  powers  of 
self-government  ever  since.  J 

The  islands  which  form  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dominica,  from  the  first  grouped  together  in  history  as  in  geography.  Even 
when  they  were  separated  in  1671  from  Barbados  and  the  islands  to  the  windward 
of  Guadeloupe,  they  remained  under  one  Governor-in-<  hief.  In  1689,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the  commission  issued  to  Christopher  Codrington 
provided  for  a  separate  legislature  for  each  island,  and  for  a  federal  legislature  for 
the  whole  group.  The  general  Legislature  met  for  the  first  time  in  169(1  and  at  its 
fifth  meeting  in  1705  it  passed  an  "  Act  to  settle  General  Councils  and  Genera. 
Assemblies  for  the  Caribee  Islands  in  America,  and  to  secure  to  each  particular  island 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  customs."  § 

This  is  probably  the  form  of  federation  which  would  make  the  strongest  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  West  Indies,  the  federal  colony  possessing  representative  institutions, 
and  the  islands  comprising  it  similarly  enjoying  self-government  regarding  purely  domestic 
matters.  The  General  Legi  lature,  however,  appears  hardly  to  have  met  again  until  1798, 
when  it  held  its  last  meeting. 

The  next  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  group  occurred  in  1816  when,  by  Letters 
Patent,]]  the  old  Leeward  Islands'  Government  was  broken  up  into  two  divisions : 
Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  Barbuda  forming  one ;  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  the  other.  In  1833,^]  however,  the  Colony  was  reunited,  with  the 
addition  of  Dominica,  under  one  Governor.  Four  years  later,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  old  General  Legislature,  and  it  was  not  until  1871  that  the 
Leeward  Islands  were  again  federated.  By  an  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  that  year**  "Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Dominica, 
with  their  respective  dependencies,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,"  were  made  one  colony, 
of  which  they  became  Presidencies.  An  Executive  Council  and  a  legislative  body, 
entitled  "  The  General  Legislative  Council,"  were  set  up,  and  the  latter  Vas  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  Leeward  Islands,  "  or  anyjpart  thereof,"  on  a  number 

*  The  Spaniards  used  to  call  the  islands  lying  to  the  East  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  Was  de  barlo- 
vento  (or  Windward  Islands),  because  they  were  exposed  to  the  prevailing  north-easterly  winds, 
and  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Islas  de  sotaveuto  (or  Leeward  Islands), 
on  account  of  their  more  sheltered  position. 

•(•  "  de  et  cum  consilio  assensu  et  approbatione  liberorum  tenentium  ejusdem  provinciae  vel 
majoris  partis  eorundem." 

t  The  Bahamas  also  retain  representative  government,  which  was  given  to  them  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  1 

§  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonits,  by  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.  (Vol.  ii.,  The  West  Indies 
1800,  pp.  136  and  137.)  l|  April  26,  1816. 

H  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  cap.  74.  **  34  &  35  Vic.,  cap.  107. 
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of  •pecified  subject!.  This  federation  was  really  a  revival  of  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  islands.  The  Legislative  Council  comprised  ten  officials  and  ten  unoffiic  als ; 
but  in  1899  the  constitution  was  amended  by  a  Federal  Act,  and  the  numbers  of 
Members  of  Council  were  reduced  to  eight  officials  and  eight  unofficials,  the  Governor 
being  given  a  casting  vote  which  reduced  the  status  of  the  colony  to  that  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  baring  surrendered  their  constitution  in  1877.  Antigua 
and  Dominica  followed  suit  in  1898.* 

By  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Act  of  1871,  the  King  has  power  by  Order-in-Council,  at  any  time 
to  include  any  other  West  Indian  island  in  the  federation  upon  joint  addresses  from  the  legis- 
lative body  of  such  islands,  and  from  the  Council,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  express,  f 
It  is  thus  open  to  any  West  Indian  island  which  may  desire  federation  under  the  Crown  Colony 
system  to  seek  admission  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  it  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection 
that  no  definite  place  of  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  is  named  in  the  Act,  this  being  ti^ed 
from  time  to  time  by  proclamation.  J  Thus,  if  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  for  example,  were 
to  enter  the  federation,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Council  might  be  transferred  to  Port 
of  Spain. 

The  Windward  Islands  represent  the  group  to  the  windward  of  Guadeloupe  which  was 
separated  from  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1671.  The  Commission  to  their  Governor  in  that  year 
specifically  mentioned  Barbados,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica.  In  1762  the  group, 
with  the  addition  of  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  and  Tobago,  but  without  Barbados  and 
St.  Lucia,  became  the  Government  of  Grenada,  which  island  was  given  representative 
institutions. 

The  next  constitutional  change  was  in  1833,  when  the  old  Windward  Islands  Govern- 
ment was  reived,  with  Barbados  as  the  seat  of  Government,  St.  Lucia  being  added  in 
1838.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  at  this  period  Barbados,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent 
had  representative  government,  St.  Lucia  was  a  Crown  Colony  ;  the  inference  from  which 
is  that  difference  in  constitutions  in  the  various  islands  are  not  per  ge  an  obstacle  to 
some  form  of  loose  federation.  In  1876  both  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent  surrendered  their 
self-government  and  were  made  Crown  Colonies,§  and  in  1885  they  were  cut  adrift  from 
Barbados  and  were  constituted  a  separate  government,  with  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  Tobago, 
which  island  withdrew  in  1889. 

The  Windward  Islands  are  not  a  federal  colony  in  the  full  sense.  They  have  no 
common  legislature,  laws,  revenue,  or  tariff ;  but  have  a  common  Court  of  Appeal 
and  a  common  audit  system.  Since  its  acquisition  by  conquest  in  1797.  Trinidad  has 
een  governed  as  a  Crown  Colony.  With  its  present  ward,  Tobago,  it  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  federation  or  union  under  Crown  Colony  rule.  Until  1876  Tobago 
had  its  equivalents  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  but  in  that  year  it  was  made  a  Crown 
Colony.  In  1889  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  Windward  Islands  and  attached  to  Trinidad  by 
Order  in  Council,  dated  November  17,  1888,  under  powers  granted  by  an  Imperial  Act ;  || 
ten  years  later  it  was  incorporated  with  its  larger  neighbours  as  the  jojnt  colony  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  The  merger  was  complete  and  absolute.  The  revenue,  expenditure, 
and  debt  of  Tobago  became  part  of  those  of  the  United  Colony,  and  the  debt  due 
from  Tobago  to  Trinidad  was  extinguished.  It  was  provided  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  laws  of  Trinidad  should  operate  in  Tobago  and  that  those  of  Tobago  should 
cease  to  operate  in  so  far  as  they  conflicted  with  the  laws  of  Trinidad,  and  that  all 
future  ordinances  of  the  Colony  should  apply  to  Tobago,  with  the  proviso  that  the 

*  Antigua,  No.  1,  of  1898.     Dominica,  No.  4,  of  1898. 

•)•  It  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  from  time  to  time,  on  address  from 
the  Legislative  Body  of  any  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  not  included  in  this  Act,  and  from  the 
Council,  to  bring  such  island  under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  in  each 
ease  as  are  in  the  addresses  expressed,  and  as  His  Majesty  thinks  fit  to  approve,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Order  in  Council  in  that  behalf  shall  have  effect  as  if  they  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  34  &  35  Vic.,  cap.  107,  as  altered  by  Federal  Acts  1  /99, 4/03,  and  3/14,  §  29. 

I  34  &  35  Vio.,  cap.  107  (a«  altered),  sec.  13. 

§  39  &  40  Vic.,  cap.  47.  ||  60  ft  51  Vio.,  cap.  44. 
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legislature  should  be  competent  to  enact  special  and  local  ordinances  or  regulations 
applicable  to  Tobago  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Colony. 

Another  example  of  the  complete  fusion  of  West  Indian  colonies  is  that  of  St.  Kitts,  Nevis, 
and  Anguilla,  which  were  united  as  one  Presidency  of  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1882.* 

For  the  first  six  years  alter  its  conquest  in  1655,  Jamaica  was  administered  under  martial 
law.  In  1661  civil  rule  was  established,  and  the  colony  was  governed  by  a  Governor 
and  a  Council  appointed  by  him.  In  1662  Charles  II.  sent  out  a  new  Governor,  whom 
he  directed  to  call  together,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  Assemblies  for  making 
laws.  An  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  in  1664.  Money  votes  originated  with  that 
body  until  1854,  when  an  Executive  Committee  was  instituted,  which  administered  the 
finances  of  the  colony.  Following  the  insurrection  at  ASorant  Bay  in  1865,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Jamaica  committed  political  suicide  and  abrogated  its  representative  govern- 
ment, leaving  it  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  rule  the  island  as  a  Crown  Colony.f 
In  1884,  following  a  dispute  with  the  Home  Government,  the  elective  system  was  reintio- 
duced,  the  Legislative  Council  comprising  the  Governor,  four  ex-officio  members,  not  more 
than  five  nominated  members,  and  nine  elected  members.  The  control  of  finance  was  given 
to  the  elected  members,  and  in  no  case  could  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  elected 
members  be  overruled  unless  the  Governor  declared  that  a  contrary  decision  was  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  public  interest.  The  number  of  Members  of  Council 
was  increased  in  1895  to  fourteen,  the  Governor  being  at  the  same  time  authorised 
to  nominate  ten  members,  thus  bringing  the  full  number  to  fifteen  official  and  nomi- 
nated members  and  fourteen  elected  members.  Only  six  of  the  ten  nominated  members 
were,  however,  appointed  until  1899,  when,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  Tariff  Bill,  the 
vacant  seats  were  filled.  After  the  measure  had  been  carried,  the  four  members  were 
withdrawn,  but,  later  in  the  year,  on  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
vacancies  in  the  Council  were  again  filled,  and  since  then  Jamaica  has  remained  a  Crown 
Colony.  • 

Jamaica  has  three  dependencies — the  Morant  Cays  and  Pedro  Cays,  the  Cayman 
Islands,  and  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands — all  of  which  furnish  examples  of  forms  of 
"  federation."  The  Morant  Cays  were  definitely  annexed  to  Jamaica  in  1882,  the 
Caymans  passed  under  the  control  of  Jamaica  by  an  Imperial  Act  of  1863,J  and  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  which  until  1848  formed  a  unit  of  the  Bahamas,  of  which 
they  are  geographically  part,  were,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  first  made  a 
separate  colony  with  a  measure  of  self-government,  and  were  then,  in  1873,  definitely 
annexed  to  Jamaica  by  an  Imperial  Act.§ 

The  cession  in  1814  of  what  is  now  British  Guiana,  added  to  the  British  Empire 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerary-Essequibo  and  Berbice,  each  of  which  had  a  legisla- 
ture of  its  own,  called  the  "  Court  of  Policy,"  comprising  officials  and  electives  in  equal 
numbers.  The  former  colony  also  had  a  "  Combined  Court,"  consisting  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  and  four  financial  representatives,  who  joined  the  former  body  when  taxes 
were  to  be  raised.  In  1831  the  two  colonies  were  incorporated,  two  financial  repre- 
sentatives being  added  to  represent  Berbice.  The  unofficial  members  of  the  Court  of 
Policy  and  the  financial  representatives  are  now  elected  by  ballot  by  registered  voters. 

British  Honduras,  our  other  great  mainland  colony  in  the  West  Indies,||  was  from 
1862  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly  with  an  elected  majority.  In  1870  that  body  was  abolished  and 
Crotfh  Colony  government  was  substituted.  Since  1884  the  Colony  has  been  independent 
of  Jamaica. 

In   1876   the   Imperial  Government  endeavoured   to   bring  about  the   federation   of 

*  Federal  Act,  No.  2  (now'No.  1),  of  1882. 

t  Jamaica  Act,  Vic.  29,  cap.  11  ;   Order  in  Council,  June  11,  1868. 

26  &  27  Vic.,  cap.  31.  §  36  4f  37  Vic.,  cap.  6. 

II  For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  name  "  West  Indies  "  was  applied 
to  the  Continent  of  America  as  well  as  to  the  islands  discovered. 
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Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  Tobago,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Governor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Pope-Hennessy,  and  the  scheme  met  with  very  strong 
opposition  from  the  planters  and  merchants.  The  matter  was  handled  with  great  lack  of 
tact,  and  the  peasantry  believing  that  the  scheme  was  opposed  from  selfish  motives  and 
that  confederation  would  be  followed  by  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  masses, 
serious  riots  ensued,  which  were  only  suppressed  on  the  recall  of  the  Governor. 

The  West  India  Royal  Commission  of  1897,  of  which  General  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
a  former  Governor  of  Jamaica,  was  Chairman,  gave  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  federation  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  under  a  single  Governor-General.* 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  recommend  such  federation,  and  doubted  whether  any 
economy  would  be  effected  by  it  or  whether,  "  at  all  events  at  the  present  time,"  the  control 
of  a  Governor-General  could  be  exercised  in  an  effective  and  satisfactory  manner.  In 
the  absence  of  residences  in  the  several  colonies,  a  special  vessel  and  establishment 
would  have  to  be  provided,  which  would  involve  a  considerable  cost,  and  a  General  Council 
would  also  be  required,  and  "  great  difficulties  would  be  involved  in  arranging  for  its 
constitution  and  for  the  conduct  of  its  business."  The  Commission  felt,  too,  that  the 
very  important  island  of  Jamaica  could  not  dispense  with  a  separate  Governor,  whilst 
the  circumstances  of  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  almost  equally  demanded  the  constant 
presence  and  attention  of  an  Administrator  of  Governor's  rank.  Having  rejected  the  idea 
of  complete  federation,  the  Commission  then  advocated  again  bringing  the  islands  of 
the  Windward  group  under  the  Governor  of  Barbados  and  the  transfer  of  Dominica 
from  the  Leeward  Islands  to  the  Windward  Islands,  of  whose  character  its  physical, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  partook  more  than  of  that  of  the  other  Leeward  Islands,  f 
Emboldened  by  this  proposal,  they  then  suggested  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  whole  of 
ihe  Leeward  Islands  under  the  government  of  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Islands 
"as  an  arrangement  which  might  receive  consideration  .  .  .  when  improved  steam 
communication  between  the  islands  had  been  established  for  some  years." 

Though  some  improvement  in  inter-island  communications  has  now  been  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  subsidised  Canada-West  Indies  steamer  service,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  this  connection. 
In  1905,  however,  notices  were  published  in  the  Official  Gazettes  of  Grenada  and 
St.  Vincent  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty's  Government  considered  that  the  union 
of  those  two  islands  into  one  colony  was  desirable,  and  inciting  an  expression  of  publi* 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  question  was  temperately  discussed  in  the  public  Press  and 
by  the  District  Boards  in  Grenada,  but  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  debate  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  it  being  evident  that  the  general  feeling  was  opposed  to  union  with 
St.  Vincent.  On  the  other  'hand,  it  tended  strongly  in  the  direction  of  fusion  with 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  with  which  island  Grenada  has  many  ties  both  historical  and 
commercial. 

In  St.  Vincent  the  proposals  of  the  Government  gave  rise  to  much  feeling  and 
excitement,  which  lasted  for  some  months,  and  culminated  in  their  rejection  at  a 
mass  meeting  at  the  Court  House  in  Kingstown,  which  urged  that  the  island  might 
be  constituted  a  separate  government  directly  responsible  to  the  Crown.  Since  then 
no  official  action  with  regard  to  federation  has  been  taken,  though  the  Colonial  Office 

*  Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission  [C  86551,  1897. 

t  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  K.C.B.,  appointed  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  in  18S3  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  island,  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  Dominica  from  the  Leeward  Islands 
Federation  and  its  administration  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  Though  alive  to  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  federation  of  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  he  did  not  consider  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  federation.  The  more  the  residents  could 
be'  entrusted  with  their  own  local  self-government  the  sooner  they  would  realise  the  advantage 
of  delegating  certain  powers  to  a  central  assembly.  Meanwhile,  he  advocated  the  administrative 
union  of  all  the  British  Antilles  under  one  Governor-General,  through  whom  all  communications 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  should  pass. — Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  affairs  of  the  Island  of  Dominica  [C  7477],  1894,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 
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has  generally  expressed  its  readiness  to  consider  sympathetically  any  suggestions  which 
may  be  put  forward  in  this  connection  by  the  Colonies  themselves. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  notes  that  British  West  Indians  have  no  need  to  go 
outside  their  own  colonies  for  precedents  for  "  federation  "  ;  but  before  the  question  can 
become  one  of  practical  politics,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  a  genuine  and  earnest  desire 
among  all  classes  of  the  communities  and  their  representative  organisations  for  political 
union.  It  has  always  been  the  view  of  the  writer  that  any  movement  in  this  direction 
must  originate  in  the  West  Indies  if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  and  that  the  people 
of  those  colonies  must  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny. 

ALGERNON  E.  ASPINALL. 
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IN  the  first  series  of  "Essays  in  Criticism"  Matthew  Arnold  defines  the  function  of 
criticism  as  being  "to  know  the  best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and 
by  in  its  turn  making  this  known,  to  create  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas."  In 
Sir  James  Barrett's  recently  published  book,*  we  have  a  criticism  of  the  British  Empire 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  this — the  true  end  of  all  criticism. 
It  is  true  that  the  mass  of  well-arranged  data  and  observations,  which  he  thus  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  reader,  is  connected  primarily  with  Australia  :  but  the  field  of 
this  Australian  experience  comprises  the  political  and  social  problems  that  constitute 
collectively  the  essence  of  the  "  reconstruction  "  to  which  the  electorate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  definitely  pledged.  And,  moreover,  this  Australian  experience  is  com- 
bined with  much  (mainly  pre-War)  data  and  experience  derived  from  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  England.  While,  therefore,  the  value  of  these  miscellaneous  essays 
and  studies  is  to  be  found  primarily,  as  the  author  modestly  puts  it,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  they  constitute  a  record  of  the  "  contemporary  attitude  "  of  the  Australian 
electorate  towards  the  reforms  in  question,  the  book  is  also  an  appreciable  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  problems  which  possess  to-day  an  immediate  and  very  practical 
importance  for  the  whole  British  family  of  nations. 

The  author's  point  of  view,  as  exhibited  in  the  <  Preface,  is  tnis  : 

The  menace  of  Germany,  to  which  frequent  references  are  made  in  these  pages,  had 
forced  onus  the  consideration  of  the  problemi  of  our  existence,  since  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  democratic  fabric  of  the  Commonwealth  existed  only  on  sufferance.  We  depended  for 
onr  existence  on  alliances,  and  we  had  not  made  wholehearted  preparations  for  its  defence. 
It  became  obvious  that  the  scattered  population  of  our  loose-jointed  Empire  could  only  liopo 
for  preservation  by  organic  union.  In  other  words,  the  problem  of  Imperial  Federation 
loomed  large  as  the  first  condition  precedent  to  any  scheme  of  social  betterment,  for  without 
external  security  the  foundations  of  society  were  hollow.  Many  pages  are  consequently 
devoted  to  the  imperial  aspect  of  various  questions. 

Finally  the  various  and  diverse  practical  efforts  really  prouped  themselves  into  an  approach 
to  two  ideals :  (1)  the,  organic  union  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  (2)  the  effective  education 
of  all  adolescents.  The  two  ideals  are  linked  and  are  mutually  dependent.  An  uneducated 
Commonwealth  offers  little  hope  of  stability,  and  congeries  of  educated  but  independent 
societies  will  inevitably  go  the  road  'the  Greek  States  went  two  thousand  years  ago. 

These,  then,  are  "The  Twin  Ideals,"  which  give  the  book[its  title. 
H  the  facts  embodied  in  these  ideals  are  recognised, 

our  children  may  live  to  see  the  realisation  of  the  hope  of  the  world  to-day — viz.  a  government 
based  on  enlightened  masses  who  understand  that  liberty  and  justice  cannot  be  obtained 

*  The  Twin  Ideals  :  An  Edunited  CommonweaWi.  By  James  W.  Barrett,  K.B.E.,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.  (Ene.),  Temporary  Lt.-Col.,  R.A.M.C.  (Published  by  kind 
permission  of  the  General  Officer  Commanding  in  Egypt  1916-17,  General  Sir  Archibald 
Murray).  2  vols.,  pp.  xxxii  512  and  xx-504.  Index.  H.  K.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  136 
Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.  1.  1918.  25s. 
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without  the  constant  exercise  of  responsibility,   and  that  an  ignorant    proletariat    constitute! 
the  greatest  danger  with  which  any  country  can  be  faced. 

And  to  this  must  be  added  the  very  pertinent  observation — of  the  truth  of  which 
this  work  itself  affords  a  striking  example — that  : 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  Englishmen  to  visit  the  Dominions  as  it  is  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Dominions  to  visit  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  interchange  of  ideas  that 
we  shall  ever  achieve  the  finest  results. 

A  record  of  work  based  upon  these  lines  of  thought  has  a  special  interest  to  the 
writer  into  whose  hands  this  book  has  been  placed  for  review  in  UNITED  EMWKE. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  1  and  other  English  University  men  founded  in  New  Zealand  a 
club — named  from  the  date  of  its  birth  "  The  '87  Club " — which  took  for  its  motto 
"  An  educated  democracy."  And,  while  the  first  object  of  its  members  was  to  promote  the 
timely  study  of  the  domestic  problems  of  government  by  which  that  youthful  but 
already  advanced  community  was  confronted,  we  were  all  firmly  convinced  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  New  Zealand  through  the  development  of  the  administra- 
tive ties  which  gave  her  a  place  in  the  larger  political  system  of  the  British  Empire. 
Whether  the  '87  Club  still  exists  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  saw  from  the  papers 
that  one  of  its  original  members,  Mr.  R.  Heaton  Rhodes,  was  present  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  on  November  19  last,  the  King  gave  his  message 
of  victory  to  the  Empire.  On  this  occasion  the  reply  of  the  Crown  to  the  loyal 
addresses  of  the  -two  Chambers  of  the  United  Kingdom  Parliament  was  delivered,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  not  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  alone,  but  to  these 
together  with  representatives  of  the  self-governing  oversea  British  States  and  India  j 
and  I  doubt  not  that  to  him  at  least  the  event  revealed  a  new  and  significant  advance 
in  the  constitutional  evolution  of  the  States  and  peoples  that  own  a  common  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown. 

The  field  of  reform  which  Sir  James  Barrett  covers  is  wide.  It  includes  University, 
Technical,  Primary,  and  Civic  Education ;  the  Decline  of  the  Birth  Rate,  Venereal 
Disease,  and  Infantile  Mortality  ;  Housing,  Play  Centres,  and  the  due  distribution  of  the 
population  between  town  and  country ;  Electoral  Reform,  many  specific  questions  of 
Australian  politics,  and  inter-Imperial  Relations.  All  of  these  subjects  are  discussed 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  general  reader ;  and  in  the  case  of 
some  of  them  the  book  provides  material  of  appreciable  value  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  social  and  political  reforms  now  on  foot 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  certain  branches  of  statecraft  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  led  the  way,  and  in  these  matters  they  can  furnish  records  of  ascertained  results 
for  the  guidance  of  less  advanced  communities.  To  indicate  the  kind  of  information 
which  Sir  James  Barrett  gives  in  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  do  more  than  select  a  few  typical  instances ;  and  it 
is  mainly  from  this  latter  class  of  subjects  that  these  instances  will  be  taken. 

Of  the  supreme  importance  of  educating  the  adolescent  he  writes  in  the  Melbourne 
Argus  in  1913,  what  Mr.  Fisher  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  1917.  The 
pivotal,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  "  dangerous  "  educational  age  is  the  period  between  the 
fourteenth  and  eighteenth  year ;  and  it  is  just  this  period  which  hitherto  compulsory 
State  education  has  neglected.  And  on  two  other  cardinal  principles  (of  education 
Sir  James  Barrett  writes  with  illuminating  precision.  Of  the  aim  of  all  teaching  method  i 

Whatever  is  taught  in  school  must  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  child  ia 
contact  with  the  scientific  basis  of  knowledge.  The  keys  of  knowledge  must  be  given  into 
his  hands,  so  that  at  any  period  in  future  life  he  can  unlock  the  door  and  look  for  himself 
if  he  pleases. 

And  he  gives  a  singularly  apt  illustration  of  the  principle  in  practice.  When  re- 
quired to  give  a  lesson  on  '•  watersheds,"  one  of  a  class  of  students  chose  South 
America — a  country  which  provided  material  for  a  simple  and  effective  demonstration 
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on  a  map  :  while  another  took  the  site  of  the  school -house  (the  Faraday  Street  State 
School  in  Melbourne)  in  which  the  children  were  actually  assembled.  This  latter  wag 
the  right  method.  From  their  own  observation  of  the  flow  of  water  in  the  gutters 
which  they  passed  in  coming  to  the  school-house  from  their  respective  homes,  the 
children  were  taught  to  make  for  themselves  a  map  of  the  watershed  of  the  district 
in  which  they  lived. 

Of  the  importance  of  applying  knowledge  he  writes : 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is' just  as  i-nportant  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  tha 
popularispr  in  the  best  sense  is  as  important,  or  twen  more  important,  than  the  man  who 
devotes  himself  to  pure  research.. 

The  Newtons  and  Pasteurs  will  be  rare  products  in  all  ages,  but  their  method — 
the  method  of  science — can  be  adopted  by  the  worker  in  all  branches  of  human  activity. 
"  It  should  be  the  business  of  everyone  in  life  to  utilise  those  qualities  of  imagination 
and  of  ordered  intelligence,"  with  which  true  education  will  endow  him,  and  thereby  to 
enlarge  not  merely  his  own  knowledge  of  his  special  tield  of  activity,  but  "  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge  in  general."  And  hence  it  follows  that  a  University  should  be  made  in 
reality  "  a  home  of  research  and  a  seat  of  knowledge,"  as  well  as  an  institution  for 
enabling  students  to  start  their  life-work  with  the  highest  mental  equipment  attainable. 
A  purely  teaching  University  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  antiquated :  since  it 
makes  no  direct  contribution  to  the  effort  of  the  nation  to  advance  the  standard  of 
civilisation. 

In  two  branches  of  social  reform — the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  and  the  reduction 
of  infant  mortality — Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  given  a  lead  to  other  com- 
munities. In  these  oversea  British  States  the  devitalising  influence  of  venereal  disease 
was  recognised  as  a  public  danger,  and  therefore  a  subject  of  State  action,  as  early 
as  1896.  In  that  year  the  evil  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Medical 
Congress  held  at  Dunedin.  In  1904  Sir  James  Barrett  moved  "  that  it  is  desirable 
that  a  statement  of  the  damage  done  by  syphilis  be  placed  before  the  public  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  Victoria,"  at  a  meeting  of  this  body.  Five  years  later,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  Wassermann  test,  the  Government  of  Victoria  authorised  the  Board  of 
Health  to  ascertain  by  this  test  the  distribution  of  venereal  disease  in  Melbourne, 
and  to  initiate  the  preventive  and  curative  measures  necessary  to  combat  it.  Con- 
currently an  appeal  was  made  to  the  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Arqvs  to  allow  a  "  free 
and  frank "  discussion  of  the  subject  in  his  columns,  and  permission  was  obtained 
subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  discussion  must  be  conducted  in  the  "  language  of 
science."  The  discussion  which  ensued  provided,  in  Sir  James  Barrett's  belief,  "  the 
first  instance  in  the  British  Empire "  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  a  non-medical 
journal ;  while  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  of  Victoria  contributed  directly 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  venereal  disease,  and  thereby  to  the 
measures  now  being  taken  by  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  deal  with  such  disease 
as  a  public  danger.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  information  which  th9 
authors  can  give  us  under  this  head  is  of  practical  value  to  the  social  reformer. 

And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  account  of  the  methods  by  which  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  was  reduced  in  Dunedin  from  80  per  1000  in  1900-1907  to  40  per  100  in 
1911-12;  and  in  New  Zealand  as  a  whole  to  51  per  1000  in  1912.  This  result  was  the 
outcome  of  the  "special  and  practical  education"  provided  by  th'»  Society  for  the 
Health  of  Women  and  Children,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Truby  King  in  1907  "  for 
the  sake  of  the  women  and  children,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Dominion,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  Empire."  The  working  of  this  Society,  and  the  measure  of  government  support 
which  it  receives,  are  dsscribed  as  an  example  of  practical  eugenics  ;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  cost  of  the  scheme  at  the  time  in  question,  whan  twenty-seven 
nurses  were  employed,  was  about  £4000  per  annum.* 

*  The  population  of  N-'w  Zealand  numbered  1,OOS,468  ia  1911.  The  rate  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  United  Kingdom  >n  1907  was  107  per  1000. 
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On  the  associated  question  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  the  author  writes  with 
fullness  and  precision.  The  limitation  of  families  by  social  and  artificial  checks  in 
Australia  is  discussed,  in  comparison  with  the  like  developments  in  other  countries,  in 
the  address  which  he  delivered,  as  President,  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Victoria  in  January 
1901. 

Two  aspects  of  Sir  James  Barrett's  treatment  of  this  vital  matter  are  specially 
noteworthy.  He  connects  it  directly  with  the  first  of  his  "  twin  ideals  " — the  ideal  of 
the  organic  union  of  the  States  and  peoples  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  he  holds  that, 
just  as  we  have  to  look  to  morality  to  provide  a  wholesome  solution  of  the  economic 
and  industrial  problems  of  the  post-War  era,  so  too  it  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  duty  that  the  injurious  results  of  the  "  emancipation  of  women  "  can  be 
counteracted.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  full  and  complete  education  of  the  citizen  by  the 
State  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  and  that  of  this  education  moral  teaching — the  training 
of  character — is  the  first  essential. 

Thus  in  1901  he  said  to  his  medical  confreres  : 

Anglo-Saxon  women  liavo  become  acquainted  witli  methods  by  which  reproduction  is 
placed  more  or  less  completely  under  voluntary  control,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  use.  .  .  .  You  cannot,  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock ;  you  cannot, 
if  you  would,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  "  the  emancipation  of  women "  ;  and  you  find 
that  the  nation  of  which  you  are  a  member  13  rapidly  going  to  pieces  for  want  of  popula- 
tion. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  the  matter  is  vital.  But  no  woman,  in  bearing 
a  child,  now  thinks  of  the  State.  .  .  .  The  next  twenty  years  [i.e.  1901-1921J  will  be  critical 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  The  propagation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been 
placed  largely  under  voluntary  control,  owing  to  the  education  of  its  women.  The  extent 
to  which  this  control  is  resorted  to  may  determine  the  fate  of  the  Empire  ;  in  other  words 
it^is  the  character  of  the  race  which  is  on  its  trial. 

And  to  the  question,  What  advice,  inj  the  face  of  this  grava  outlook,  ought  the 
profession  of  medicine  to  give  ?  he  replies  : 

It  is  practically  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  it  is  not  possible  to  cheat  God  Almighty 
without  paying  a  very  heavy  penalty,  both  personally  and  racially.  .  .  .  The  penalty  for 
the  extreme  practices  indicated  in  this  address  is  apt  to  be  a  withered  old  age,  crarnpt 
mentally  and  morally,  with  its  attendant  train  of  minor  neuroses ;  an  old  age  in  which  the 
individual  cannot  look  back  to  a  life  fully  spent,  in  which  he  or  she  has  "  graduated  in  all 
the  faculties  of  human  relationships." 

And  on  the  whole  question  he  sums  up  : 

The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  to  replace  the  propagation  of  the  brute  by  that  of 
reasonable  bsings.  If  the  movement  is  kept  in  moderate  bounds,  in  all  probability  the 
algebraic  sum  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  lie  on  the  side  of  the  former.  But  the 
reaction  must  soon  make  its  appearance,  or  it  may  be  too  late. 

These  words,  spoken  in  1901  and  read  in  1919,  bring  one  inevitable  reflection.  Was  the 
unexampled  loss  of  life  and  property  to  which  the  European  family  of  nations  have 
been  subjected  in  this  War,  intended  by  Divine  Providence  at  once  to  punish  the  sin 
of  race-suicide  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  reformation  ?  And,  if  so,  have  we,  and 
other  communities,  learnt  the  lesson  ? 

This  at  least  is  certain.  Never  was  the  duty  of  maintaining  man-power  more  fully 
realised,  than  it  is  to-day,  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  over- 
sea British  States.  And  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  British  Isles  has  the  national 
conscience  been  so  deeply  disturbed,  or  the  national  will  so  resolute  in  ita  determina- 
tion to  lessen  or  remove  the  social  and  economic  evils  which  have  contributed  directly 
or  indirectly  to  reduce  the  fertility  of  the  nation. 

The  immediate  objectives  of  the  United  Kingdom  reconstruction  in  this  field  of 
reform  are  well  defined.  The  conditions  of  employment  and  the  housing  accommodation 
of  the  manual  labourers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  must  be  improved,  and  better  and 
more  complete  provision  must  be  made  by  the  State  for  the  health  and  education  of 
all  its  citizens.  By  these  and  other  measures  access  to  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
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influence  must  be  made  so  open,  that  henceforth,  in  an  increasing  degree,  the  merit 
of  the  individual  citizen,  and  not  the  circumstances  of  his  (or  her)  birth,  will  con- 
stitute the  determining  factor  irt  the  attainment  of  happiness. 

This  book  possesses  a  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  because  it  gives  so  much  useful 
information  upon  the  actual  working  of  the  measures  by  which  these  objectives  can 
be  approached.  In  particular,  and  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  matters  of  public 
health,  Sir  James  Barrett  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  preventive,  as  a2ainst  the 
merely  curative,  employment  of  the^  resources  and  discoveries  of  medical  science. 
Modern  curative  medicine,  he  writes,  "  approaches  the  ridiculous  in  its  organisation." 
But  out  of  its  "  absurdities  and  follies  "  he  sees  slowly  emerging  an  "  organised  system  of 
preventive  medicine,"  and  with  it  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the  repression  of 
crime.  Thus  in  the  opening  of  the  Collingwood  Playground  in  Melbourne,  in  June 
1914,  he  finds  the  "first  installation  of  social  preventive  medicine  "  in  Victoria. 

The  provision  of  better  housing  accommodation,  and  the  maintenance  by  the  State 
of  a  due  proportion  of  its  total  population  in  country  areas,  nre  applications  of  this 
preventive  sociology  on  a  large  scale.  The  origin  of  the  excessive  concentration  of 
population  in  towns — an  evil  from  which  Australia  suffers  as  greatly  as  the  United 
Kingdom — is  connected  closely  by  Sir  James  Barrett  with  the  factory  system.  And 
of  the  effects  of  this  system — the  characteristic  product  of  the  industrial  development 
of  the  nineteenth  century — he  gives  us  a  very  instructive  analysis.,  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Britain,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  found  employment  in  agriculture  and  its  ancillary  industries.  The  develop- 
ment, mainly  by  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  of  the  new  countries  of  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  was  followed  by  the  export  of  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials 
on  a  great  scale  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  Britain,  in  which  the  factory  system 
was  first  established.  These  exports  were  paid  tor  in  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
with  the  result  that  throughout  the  century  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Britain  was  withdrawn  from  agriculture  and  employed  in  manufactures. 
"  Factories  were  erected,  with  which,  by  the  use  of  iron,  coal,  and  trad.tional  skill, 
England  rapidly  dominated  the  world."  But  "  these  factories  were  put  up  in  the  first 
instance  without  any  particular  regard  to  sanitation,,  and  the  worker  for  his  own 
convenience  lived  as  close  to  the  factory  as  possible,"  in  towns  and  districts  which  hecame 
rapidly  overcrowded,  and  in  which  the  worker  was  cut  off  from  all  the  health-giving 
amenities  of  the  country-side. 

But  although  these  effects  were  manifested  first  in  Britain  and  other  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  and  were  primarily  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  population  from 
agriculture,  the  expansion  of  the  machinery  of  commerce,  and  the  increasing  complexity 
of  its  organisation,  operated  to  produce  a  like  concentration  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion in  the  new  countries  for  the  collection  and  preparation  for  export  of  their  vast 
surpluses  of  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials.  Hence  the  factory  system  was  grafted 
upon  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  of  the  Americas  and  Australasia,  even 
before  these  communities — first  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  later  Australia — 
became  themselves  manufacturing  countries.  And  so  "  men  became  aggregated  in  masses 
such  as  the  world  had  not  only  never  seen,  but  never  dreamt  of  before." 

But  this  replacement  of  the  agricultural  labourer  by  the  town-living  operative 
brought  a  decrease  of  health  and  social  well-being,  and,  long  before  the  Great  War, 
efforts  were  being  made  to  correct  the  evils  of  over-concentration.  This  book  affords 
evidence  of  their  earnestness  and  wide  prevalence.  Factories,  workshops,  dwelling- 
houses,  and  conditions  of  employment,  were  subjected  by  legislation  to  State  super- 
vision and  control.  The  originally  aesthetic  movement  for  garden  cities,  town  plan- 
ning, and  more  commodious  and  sightly  workmen's  houses,  became  more  practical 
and  influential.  Public  libraries,  baths,  and  recreation  grounds  were  provided  by  the 
State.  And,  although  these  efforts  were  too  often  spasmodic  and  partial,  they  did  in 
fact  produce  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  great  urban 
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populations  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  to-day  their  chief  value  consists 
in  the  data  and  experience  which  they  afford  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  execution  of  the  complete  and  fundamental  measures 
of  reform  which  alone  will  satisfy  the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation. 

Broadly  speaking,  to  remedy  the  social  and  economic  evils  of  the  factory  system,  while 
preserving  the  undoubted  gain  of  productive  capacity  which  it  has  secured,  is  ths 
heaviest  ;iart  of  the  task  which  now  confronts  not  only  Britain,  but  the  British  nations 
beyond  the  seas. 

W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD. 
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By  Captain  J.  R.  KIRK,  Director  of  Education,  Naw  Zealand  Forces. 

NEVER  before  have  the  issues  of  War  been  so  great,  the  difficulties  of  Peace  so  complex, 
or  the  conditions  and  outlook  of  the  fighting  forces  such  as  they  are  to-day,  as  the  result 
of  the  great  world  conflagration  now  happily  subsiding.  No  previous  war  has  called 
upon  the  resources,  human  ana  material,  of  any  ago  as  has  the  present ;  and  without 
parallel  in  history  is  the  universality  of  the  service  rendered  by  master  and  man, 
employer  and  employee,  by  him  who  has  been  accustomed  to  command  equally 
with  him  who  has  been  med  to  serve.  Tiie  social,  the  business,  and  the  professional 
lives  of  the  community  have  all  been  equally  disturbed,  and  with  not  so  mucti  at  tira/JS 
as  a  chevron  to  distinguish  one  from  another — farm  labourer  and  lawyer,  dock-hand 
and  doctor,  boot-black  and  barrister,  miner  and  schoolmaster,  butler,  hairdresser, 
engineer,  draper,  clerk,  and  carter  have  all,  in  the  uniform  of  the  King,  been  faiuh- 
f  ully  performing  the  same  duty.  Distinctions  have  been  obliterated,  and  for  months 
and  for  years  the  thought  of  thu  community  has  been  diverted  from  its  pjaee-timo 
future  and  concentrated  upon  the  tasks  of  the  present.  All  this  has  had  its  r-Hect. 
The  soldier  who  before,  in  civil  life,  was  u=-ed,  as  a  business  man,  to  thinking  for  him- 
self, has  become  accustomed  but  to  obeying ;  the  tradismin  and  artisan  have  lost 
touch  with  their  usual  occupations,  and  the  professional  man  is  conscious  ot  being  a 
thing  apart  from  his  practice.  In  addition,  the  young  student,  the  articled  clerk,  the 
apprentice,  have  so  discounted  their  futures  as  to  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  tha 
country  if  their  full  value  as  citizens  is  to  be  developed  as  a  potent  factor  in  thu  pro- 
gress of  the  State.  A  further  class  claims  not  only  our  sympathy,  but  our  best  efforts 
to  keep  its  members  active  producers — citizens  who,  though  physically  disabled,  may 
yet  render  high  service.  I  refer  to  the  men  who  have  lost  a  limb  or  limbs,  hare 
been  rendered  deaf,  or  have  been  wholly  or  partially  blinded. 

The  application  of  the  thought  of  the  foregoing  is  equal  in  respect  to  all  Hi» 
Majesty's  F  trees  ;  but  to  understand  better  the  p-oblem  whieh,  on  an  armistice  being 
signed  (and  indeed  before  that,  as  I  hope  to  indicate,  later),  confronted  the  military 
authorities  of  New  Zaaland.  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  peculiar  environment  of 
these  soldiers  from  Maoriland.  New  Zealand  is  on  the  fringe  of  Empire,  separated 

*  Paper  re.id  at  a  meetiny  of  tht  Rvyil  Colonial  Inttituti,  held  at  t\t  Central  Hall,  WeH- 
minoter,  on,  Demrter  17.  1913,  the  Hon.  Sir  Thornat  Umkenzie,  K.C.M.O.,  High  Commiaiontr 
for  New  Zealand,  in  the  Chair. 
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from  the  heart  of  it  by  14,000  miles  of  ocean.  It  has  a  population  of  a  little  over 
1,000,000,  of  whom  all  but  a  trifle  over  45,000  are  of  European  origin  :  for  the  great  part 
British,  the  45,000  representing  the  natives — those  fine,  sturdy  Polynesians  known  as 
Maoris.  It  is  a  new  country  and  a  beautiful  one,  where,  under  congenial  conditions  of 
climate,  and  restricted  by  no  traditional  narrowness,  a  virile  manhood  can  flourish.  It 
has  no  poverty,  no  squalor,  no  slums,  no  citizens  possessed  of  wealth  largely  out  of 
proportion  to  that  held  by  the  majority  of  its  people,  and  indeed  few  of  any  great 
possessions.  Its  conditions  of  life  are  such  as  to  encourage  a  glad  independence,  while 
the  insistence  which  its  Government  makes  in  regard  to  a  high  standard  of  education 
for  its  youth — education  which  is  free  and  compulsory — tends  towards  the  building  up 
of  an  intelligent  community  actively  interested  in  the  problems  and  movements  of 
the  age.  And  this  community  is  one  in  purpose,  one  in  aim,  one  in  soul,  with  the  older 
communities  of  Britain  where  our  fathers  and  our  mothers  were  cradled ;  and  in 
common  with  the  other  great  Dominions  of  the  Empire  our  hearts  are  inspired  by 
the  same  beliefs,  and  have  the  same  devotion  to  high  purpose  and  loyalty  to  1  he  King 
Every  single  man  of  military  age  and  physical  fitness  in  New  Zealand  joined  the  colours 
in  this  War,  while  some  thousands  of  the  married  ones  did  likewise.  And  what  I 
desire  you  to  remember  is  that  so  many  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine  to-day  are  thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  homes,  and  that,  even  upon 
demobilisation  commencing,  some  months  must  necessarily  elapse,  because  of  distance 
and  the  shortage  of  shipping,  before  they  can  return. 

Such  are  the  people,  and  such  the  problem  to  be  dealt  with — the  means  to  be 
employed  to  keep  tho  troops  engaged  a*  a  time  when  further  military  exercises  would  be 
purposeless,  and  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  turning  the  thoughts  of  the 
men  to  the  pursuits  of  the  welcome  period  of  peace. 

The  problem  was  not  altogether  a  new  one,  for,  after  our  first  sick  and  wounded 
came  from  France  to  England  for  hospital  attention,  it  was  found  that  the  m;;n  had 
much  time  on  their  hands,  periods  of  absolute  idleness  which  might  be  turned  to 
pleasurable  or  profitable  advantage.  The  ladies  were  the  first  to  recognise  this,  and, 
with  a  devotion  and  energy  which  have  characterised  their  work  throughout  the  period 
of  hostilities,  taught  the  patients,  on  convalescence,  much  fancy  and  art  work.  So 
interested  did  the  men  become,  and  such  was  the  effect  upon  their  mental  condition, 
that  an  appreciable  effect  upon  their  physical  state  was  soon  observable.  In  certain 
of  our  hospitals  the  medical  officers  adopted  this  work  as  part  of  their  medical  treat- 
ment, and  as  nun  progressed  they  went  from  needlework  in  bud  to  wood-carving 
and  rafia-weaving  when  sitting  outside.  It  was  then  an  easy  stage  to  take  them  on 
to  cabinet-making,  carpentry  and  joinery,  art  lettering,  drawing  and  designing, 
beaten  metal-work  and  toy-making ;  the  materials,  tools,  generally  the  instructors, 
and  in  some  cases  the  buildings  necessary,  being  supplied  by  organisations  whose  help 
in  such  matters  has  been  considerable — the  Y.M.C.A.,  New  Zealand  War  Contingent 
Association,  Salvation  Army,  and  various  Churches  and  private  individuals.  The 
work  was  a  great  success  and  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  curative  treatment  by  the  doctora 

A  somewhat  different  and  more  difficult  problem  arose  when  consideration  was 
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given  to  the  cases  of  the  limbless  men.  These  men,  as  time  wore  on  and  they  began 
to  realise  the  handicap  which  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  meant,  had  a  tendency  to 
become  indiSerent.  They  felt  that  for  them  the  future  held  nothing  but  a  pension, 
and  that  with  that  they  must  rest  content.  This  frame  of  mind  was  early  recognised, 
and  about  twenty  months  ago  a  school  for  such  men  was  established  at  Oatlands  Park, 
a  branch  of  the  No.  2  N.Z.  General  Hospital  at  Walton-on-Thames.  At  first  the 
men  viewed  its  inauguration  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  thinking  that  it  was  a 
device  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  them  wage-earners  with  a  view  to 
reducing  their  pensions  by  the  amount  of  their  earning  power.  This  idea  had  to  be 
eradicated ;  and  as  belief  grew  that  a  man's  practical  efficiency  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  pension  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  in  relation  to  his 
means,  the  men  saw  clearly  that  the  institution  was  created  in  their  interest  and 
opened  up  avenues  of  usefulness  along  which  they  had  thought  they  could  never 
travel.  One  by  one  the  boldest  entered,  and  it  was  not  long  before  every 
New  Zealand  limbless  soldier,  who  was  a  "  walking  patient,"  was  also  a  student. 
•Classes  were  wholly  vocational,  and  comprised  wood-work  (carpentry,  joinery,  and 
cabinet-making),  motor  engineering  and  motor  mechanics  generally,  including  tyre- 
repairing  ;  boot-making  and  repairing ;  wool-classing ;  pig,  poultry  and  rabbit 
breeding ;  book-keeping ;  shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  classes  have  been 
carried  on  sufficiently  long  to  evidence  the  marvellous  psychological  effect  produced. 
Indifference  has  been  overcome,  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  men  have  been  improved, 
and  their  whole  outlook  brightened. 

In  March  last,  New  Zealand  had  some  thousands  of  sick,  wounded,  and  convalescent 
soldiers  (besides  active  troops  preparing  for  France)  in  her  depots,  camps,  and  hospitals 
throughout  England ;  and  more  and  more  was  it  felt  that  something  should  be  done 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  their  future  life-work  and  to  prepare  for  the  day  when 
an  armistice  would  be  arranged  and  di  mobilisation  take  place.  The  scheme  should 
supply  what  was  wanted,  should  be  attractive  in  its  application,  and  should  be 
grafted  on  to  the  military  tree  with  as  little  obtrusion  as  possible.  Besides  provision 
for  vocational  training,  it  was  felt  that  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  scheme,  and  also  that  when  men  were  returned  to  their  homes 
it  should  be,  without  exception,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  clearly  and  correctly;  of  the  elementary  principles  of  book-keeping 
— especially  of  the  books  of  farmers  and  of  small  tradesmen  ;  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  body  and  of  personal  and  social  hygiene  ;  and  finally  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  economies  and  of  the  lessons  of  history  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  properly 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  their  privileges  as  citizens.  A  scheme  on  these 
lines  was  drawn  up  and  explained  in  detail  to  the  men  in  all  the  camps,  who  gave  it 
such  a  reception  as  indicated  the  welcome  it  would  receive  when  applied.  A  con- 
ference of  educationists  from  our  camps  in  England  was  then  held  in  London  from 
April  29  to  May  6,  and  detailed  syllabi  prepared  in  all  subjects,  both  the  purely  educa- 
tional and  the  vocational.  The  conference  comprised  Officers,  N.C.O.s,  and  men; 
among  them  three  of  New  Zealand's  University  Professors,  camouflaged  respectively 
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as  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  private ;  and  in  addition,  whether  as  officer  or  otherwise, 
Masters  of  Arts,  Masters  of  Science,  Masters  of  Surgery,  Padres,  Bachelors  of  Law, 
Bachelors  of  Agriculture,  Bachelors  of  Engineering,  Chartered  Accountants,  Architects, 
and  m?n  who,  possessing  no  degrees  and  being  members  of  no  profession,  had  yet  such  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  such  an  interest  in  education,  as  to  make  their  advice 
and  assistance  of  much  value.  It  was  felt  that  the  result  of  the  conference  provided 
the  material  with  which  teachers  could  establish  classes  in  all  camps ;  but  before  asking 
that  this  be  done  selected  teachers  (mainly  those  who  had  attended  the  conference) 
were  sent  to  one  special  convalescent  depot,  where  the  daily  roll  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
2,000,  so  as  to  start  the  scheme.  Four  or  five  weeks  later  a  demonstration  of  the 
working  of  the  classes  was  given  to  representatives  of  all  New  Zealand  camps  and 
others,  and  so  successful  was  this  that  it  not  only  proved  the  adaptability  of  the 
scheme,  but  fired  the  others  with  a  desire  to  have  similar  classes  under  them.  The 
establishment  of  such  classes  was  now  everywhere  encouraged,  likely  teachers  were 
sought  out  and  sent  to  this  depot  for  refresher  courses  and  with  a  view  to  assure  uni- 
formity of  teaching  and  method.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  same 
success  would  obtain  where  the  camp  conditions  were  different  from  those  of  a  conva- 
lescent hospital,  and  so  two  further  demonstrations,  at  intervals  of  about  a  month, 
were  given— one  in  a  depot  where  light  training  is  carried  on,  another  in  a 
hospital.  Similar  success  was  achieved,  and  all  realised  that  the  serious  objections 
and  obstacles  which  had  been  met  had  been  answered  and  overcome.  This  was 
accomplished  largely  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  various  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  be  in  charge  of  education  in  each  camp,  by  the  loyalty  and  hard  work  of  the  teachers 
under  thorn,  and  by  the  ready  supply  of  equipment  and  money,  principally  from 
the  Y.M.C.A.  and  regimental  funds.  Schools  on  the  basis  laid  down  were  established 
at  Hornchurch  Convalescent  Hospital,  Codford  Command  Depot  and  Hospital, 
Brockenhurst  Hospital,  the  Hospital  at  Walton-on-Thames  and  Oatlands  Park, 
the  New  Zealand  Discharge  Depot  at  Torquay,  and  at  the  following  active  camps : 
Sling,  Ewshott,  Christchurch,  Grantham  and  Brocton;  while  later  similar  classes 
were  set  up  at  the  New  Zealand  Base  Camp  at  Etaples,  France.  With  the  help  of 
the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross,  comprehensive  libraries  were  supplied  to  each  Hospital 
and  to  the  Officers'  Convalescent  Homes  at  Brighton  and  Officers'  Hospital  at  Forest 
Park,  while  similar  libraries,  purchased  from  regimental  funds,  were  sent  to  all  other 
depots.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  these  libraries  ;  there  at  hand  are  not 
only  text  books  and  books  of  reference  and  history,  but  the  best,  the  most  sublime 
examples,  of  our  splendid  English  literature.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  books 
«re  much  valued  and  availed  of,  and  during  one  month  526  books  of  reference  and 
text  books  were  supplied  to  bed  patients  in  one  hospital  alone. 

And  what  are  the  subjects  that  are  being  studied  I  In  addition  to  the  educational 
ones  indicated,  the  following  vocational  ones  are  taught  in  rooms  fully  equipped  for 
the  purpose,  or  on  lands  which  have  been  made  available  :  Carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,  building  construction,  surveying  and  levelling,  general  agriculture,  scientific 
agriculture,  fruit-farming,  horticulture,  dairy  science,  wool-classing,  poultry  and 
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pig  farming,  stock-breeding,  bee  culture,  chair-,  basket-  and  toy-making,  boot-making 
and  repairing  and  leather- work  generally,  motor  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  drawing,  commercial  arithmetic,  art-lottering  and  sign-writing,  stained- 
glass  work,  plumbing  and  sanitary  work,  printing,  cinema-operating,  salesmanship, 
advertising,  shorthand,  book-keeping  and  accountancy,  law  ;  while  French,  advanced 
English,  advanced  economics,  psychology,  history,  and  geography  all  have  their 
students.  Lectures  on  topical  subjects  are  delivered  by  men  of  outstanding  ability 
in  England ;  but  with  this  exception  and  with  exception  of  either  three  of  four  teachers 
in  art  subjects  supplied  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  all  instruction  is  given  by  members  of  the 
N.Z.E.F.,  while  much  use  is  made  of  the  cinema  screens  and  lanterns  as  means  of 
instructing.  Now  that  peace  is  within  sight  many  of  our  camps  and  depots  in  England 
will  be  closed  and  their  occupants  concentrated  at  one  or  two  centres;  and  the 
men  in  France  will  in  all  probability,  when  peace  is  actually  signed,  be  brought 
over  to  England,  but  our  discharge  depot  at  Torquay  will  be  continued  as  an 
agricultural  centre.  There  farming  operations  on  a  fairly  large  scale  have  been 
carried  on  most  successfully — on  lands  extending  to  some  hundreds  of  acres ;  and 
that  will  be  the  recognised  school  of  agriculture  under  our  scheme.  Part  of  the 
policy  has  been  the  arranging  of  visits  to  stud  and  agricultural  centres  and  manu- 
facturing works  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camps,  and  I  acknowledge  heartily  the  readiness 
with  which  parties  of  our  students  have  been  welcomed,  interested,  and  informed  by 
those  whose  kindness  made  these  visits  possible.  In  addition,  facilities  have  been 
readily  offered  in  respect  to  laboratories  and  in  other  ways  by  Universities  and  Schools 
of  Technology  throughout  Great  Britain,  while  many  of  our  Instructors  have  been 
inspired  by  the  privilege  of  meeting  outstanding  men  of  science  and  learning  whose 
kindly  interest  in  them  and  their  work  has  been  most  cheering  and  encouraging. 

Re-afforestation  and  seed-testing  are  subjects  which  demand  the  earnest  attention 
of  New  Zealanders,  and  in  this  connection  the  appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  a  number  of  our  men  will  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  and  experience. 
Indeed,  arrangnments  are  contemplated,  and  are  in  part  already  being  adopted, 
whereby  any  of  our  men  desirous  of  acquiring  further  knowledge  of  his  trade  may, 
for  a  numLer  of  months,  be  attached  to  or  placed  under  an  expert  in  some  British  city. 
Tho  Overseas  Soldier  and  Sailor  Scholarship  Fund,  too,  and  the  Kitchener  Scholarship 
Fund  have  enabled  a  number  of  our  men  to  enter  Universities  and  other  seats  of 
learning,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  New  Zealand  Government,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  Overseas  Governments,  will  itself  provide  a  number  of  additional  scholarships. 

In  England  our  men  pass,  say,  from  Hospital  to  Convalescent  Camp,  from  con- 
valescent camp  to  command  depot  or  discharge  dspot,  and  from  command  depot  or 
discharge  depot  to  an  active  camp,  and  then  over  to  France  or  back  to  New  Zealand, 
as  the  case  may  be.  One  would  wonder,  then,  hovr  continuity  of  teaching  is  maintained, 
and  while  I  admit  that  the  question  of  co-ordination  of  teaching  and  method  has 
been  one  of  our  greatest  probl.  ins  it  has  nevertheless  beenfairly  successfully  combated. 
In  the  first  place,  the  details  of  lectures  are  laid  down,  as  far  as  possible  lecturers  and 
teachers  have  refresher  courses  under  the  principal  instructor  in  their  subject ;  libraries 
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and  equipment  are  standardised  ;  and  on  a  man  leaving  one  camp  for  another  an 
advice-card  is  forwarded  to  the  education  officer  of  the  camp  to  which  the  man  is  going 
showing  all  particulars  in  regard  to  the  student's  civil  occupation,  education,  the 
class-work  he  has  undertaken  to  date  and  his  progress  therein.  This  enables  the 
education  officer  to  indicate  the  classes  which  the  man  is  to  follow ;  aud  in  practice  it 
is  found  that  very  little  overlapping  or  want  of  co-ordination  arises,  while  sometimes 
a  new  teacher's  individuality  makes  up  for  any  likely  loss. 

It  will  be  asked  :  "  What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  education  ?  You  will  have 
the  men  only  a  few  months.  Do  you  think  that  within  that  period  you  can  send 
them  back  efficient  builders,  engineers,  farmers,  lawyers  ?  "  That  is  not  intended. 
In  the  first  place,  the  scheme  will  provide  that  interest  for  the  men  without  which, 
upon  peace  being  declared,  it  would  be  a  hard  and  difficult  task  to  keep  them  to  any 
form  of  military  exercises.  Secondly,  it  will  tend  to  focus  their  thoughts :  not  on 
war  but  on  peace,  not  on  destruction  but  on  production  and  construction.  Thirdly, 
it  will  help  many  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  their  life  vocation  and  in  many  cases 
will  actually  lead  them  into  a  new  and  better  life-work.  In  certain  cases,  where  men 
can  stay  the  necessary  length  of  time,  they  will  be  turned  out  fairly  efficient  ;  but 
even  if  this  stage  be  not  reached,  it  is  felt  that  the  best  possible  will  have  been  done 
for  them,  and  that  with  the  continuation  schools  established  on  the  outgoing  ships 
and  in  New  Zealand  they  will  early  reach  competency  and  soon  become  efficient. 
While  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  scholar,  the  University  or  professional  man, 
the  guiding  motto  has  been  "  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  ;  "  and 
already  those  who  have  visited  the  Schools,  among  them  many  leading  statesmen 
and  educationists  of  Britain,  have  publicly  acknowledged  the  success  attained.  But 
whether  we  return  the  men  as  competent  artisans  or  qualified  scholars  or  not,  this 
at  least,  it  is  believed,  will  have  been  accomplished  :  we  shall  send  them  back  with 
their  ideals  burnished,  their  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles  advanced  and 
extended,  with  a  new  inspiration  for  high  citizenship  and  a  wider  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  life  and  its  many  problems.  In  the  past,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  principles  of  economics  could  only  be  obtained  within  tho 
walls  of  a  University  college :  those  who  were  to  be.  students  and  professional  men 
being  instructed  in  these  theories,  while  the  men  outside,  who  had  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  life  in  a  very  practical  way,  were  denied  such  instruction.  It  is  my 
belief,  based  upon  my  experience  however  limited,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  elemen- 
tary principles  will  make  the  artisan  a  better  artisan,  the  cobbler  a  better  cobbler, 
the  dock-hand  a  better  citizen.  And  further,  that  it  will  tend  to  happiness.  Many 
men  struggle  to  amass  wealth  that  they  may  be  happy.  But  does  real  happiness 
come  that  way  ?  It  may,  but  not  for  the  majority.  I  have  my  happiness  not  in  the 
knowledge  of  my  possessions,  however  valuable  in  my  eyes  these  may  be.  but  in  the 
knowledge  which  I  have  gained  from  my  books — of  literature,  of  history,  of  the  great 
ones  of  all  ages  ;  and  as  I  walk  along  some  historic  locality  in  this  great  world  metro- 
polis—and which  part  of  it  is  not  historic  ? — I  am  not  conscious  of  walking  upon 
a  pavement  constructed  of  tar  and  gravel  and  sand.  The  historic  events  are 
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marshalled  before  me  and  I  breathe  a  new  atmosphere,  have  a  consciousness  of  affinity 
with  another  age,  and  am  happy  and  content.  And  if  I  may  obtain  this  in  such  a 
manner,  may  not  also  the  artificer,  the  journeyman  worker  with  brass,  gain  a  similar 
delight,  experience  an  equally  engaging  joy  in  a  like  way  from  his  own  particular 
work  ?  Many  doubtless  do  ;  but  I  think  it  is  possible  for  the  majority.  As  he  handles 
his  material,  may  his  mind  not  think  of  the  mine  from  which  the  ore  was  dug,  of  the 
manner  of  man  who  brought  it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  his  conditions  of  life 
and  the  laws  by  which  ho  is  governed  ?  May  he  not  follow  it  in  its  journey  to  the  sea- 
board and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  means  of  transport — by  road,  rail,  river  or 
canal,  with  electric,  steam,  or  other  haulage  ; — go  with  it  across  the  waters  and  observe 
the  flag  flying  on  the  ship  carrying  it,  and  reflect  upon  all  that  that  connotes  ; — have 
some  idea  of  the  strange  peoples  in  the  foreign  lands  visited  ; — see  it  as  heat  and  acids 
are  applied  to  it ; — follow  it  through  the  will  of  the  moulder,  designer  or  artist,  into 
the  great  warehouse,  mart,  and  shop,  and  finally  see  it,  finished  and  comolete.  in  the 
position  for  which  it  was  originally  conceived  ?  Work,  through  added  knowledge, 
will  thus  have  a  new  and  greater  interest  and  be  less  mechanical  and  dull.  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say  that  only  through  a  fuller  knowledge  on  the  part  of  employer  and 
employee,  of  capitalist  and  labourer,  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  each,  will  any  satisfac- 
tory solution  be  found  of  social  unrest.  One  hears  daily  of  conferences  between  the 
representatives  of  capital  and  those  of  labour,  and  while  the  meetings  are  inspired  by 
the  same  common  purpose  and  the  same  genuine  desire  for  fair  decisions,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  always  one  factor,  one  material  element,  has  been  wanting — sufficient 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  conditions,  the  burdens  of  life,  the  aspirations 
of  the  other.  The  man  at  the  top,  because  of  his  environment,  has,  generally 
speaking,  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  struggle,  the  outlook,  the  anxieties 
of  the  man  at  the  bottom,  whose  loyalty  and  faithfulness  have  increased  pro- 
duction and  tended  to  success ;  and  the  latter,  for  the  same  reason,  has,  generally 
speaking,  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations,  the  worries,  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  former,  to  whose  energy,  ability,  and 
foresight  so  much  is  owed.  Thus  that  complete  sympathy  and  understanding  so 
necessary  to  the  establishing  .of  reasonable  conditions  of  living  and  of  work 
are  wanting.  Each  sees  clearly  his  own  point  of  view ;  but  only  dimly,  "  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  that  of  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  seen  at  all — 
not  from  want  of  desire,  but  from  the  cause  I  have  indicated.  A  simple  remedy,  an 
easy  bridge,  it  seems  to  me,  is  available.  The  working  man  has  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  practical  problems  which  he  meets,  and  although  his  has  not  been  a  University 
education  he  is  thoroughly  capable  of  understanding  theories  if  they  are  explained  to 
him.  Indeed,  in  view  of  universal  suffrage,  where  all  are  called  upon  wisely  to  act 
in  the  interests  of  the  State,  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  that  this  knowledge 
should  be  made  available.  Discuss,  then,  with  him,  in  established  classes,  the  relation  of 
capital  and  labour,  the  general  economics  of  the  production,  exchange  and  distribution 
of  wealth ;  the  determination  of  wages,  rent,  and  interest ;  the  cost  of  living ;  co-opera 
tion  and  co-partnership,  trade  combinations  and  trusts,  land  and  land  tenures,  financial 
problems,  trade  and  tariff,  problems  of  Government  and  taxation.  Let  him  there 
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express  his  point  of  view,  his  experience,  the  position  of  these  things  as  he  sees  them. 
In  France  and  Belgium,  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  elsewhere,  the  man  with  capital  has 
fought  side  by  side  with  him  who  has  none  ;  a  mutual  respect,  a  better  understanding 
have  resulted.  Foster  and  encourage  this,  let  "  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more," 
and  that  factor,  the  want  of  which  I  have  indicated, will  soon  be  supplied.  The  working 
man  is  yearning  for  such  facilities.  Wait  not ;  supply  them  now.  Let  there  be 
understanding  based  on  equal  knowledge,  and  a  wise  and  educated  democracy  capable 
of  dealing  properly  and  reasonably  with  the  grave  problems  of  the  future  will  be 
your  reward.  If  for  that  part  of  the  Empire,  whence  come  our  soldiers,  the  N.Z. 
Army  Education  Scheme  can  help  towards  this,  its  inception  and  development,  it  is 
suggested,  will  not  have  been  without  usefulness. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  CHAIRMAV 
(Sir  Thomas  MacKenzie)  spoke  of  Captain  Kirk's  devotion  to  the  work  of  education 
in  New  Zealand,  and  with  regard  to  the  subject  tinder  discussion  said  that  personally 
he  would  like  to  see  the  scheme  go  even  farther.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  apprentice 
>omc  of  the  men  to  industries  which,  up  to  the  present,  had  not  been  established 
in  New  Zealand — a  country  that  wanted  not  only  a  population,  but  a  population 
usefully  employed.  It  was  a  most  instructive  address,  affording  much  matter  for 
thought. 

Lieut.-Col.  EABL  STANHOPE,  D.S.O.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
education  is  being  promoted  in  the  British  Army,  acknowledging  that  not  for  the 
first  time  the  Mother  Country  had  learnt  from  the  Dominions,  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  education,  New  Zealand  had  given  a  good  lead.  On  returning  from  France  to 
work  at  the  War  Office,  he  found  that  Lord  Milner  took  great  interest  in  the  question, 
and  considered  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  which  the  Department 
could  take  up. .  He  himself  had  been  tremendously  impressed  by  what  he  saw  going 
on  at  some  of  the  New  Zealand  hospitals — no  loafing  talk,  as  one  found  at  places 
where  men  had  nothing  to  do  but  get  well,  and  took  a  long  time  about  it.  The 
men  gladly  went  from  lecture  to  lecture,  and  being  usefully  occupied,  recovery  was 
quickened.  Undoubtedly  New  Zealand  had  an  advantage  in  that  the  general  level 
of  education  was  higher  than  hi  this  country ;  still,  the  scheme  of  education  was 
being  pursued  in  our  Army  with  admirable  results.  The  point  was  to  put  the  soldiers 
in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  with  others  on  returning  to  civil  life.  The 
soldiers  did  not  seek  charity,  but  a  fair  chance.  He  noted  the  physical  improvement 
in  the  men  after  they  had  been  a  certain  time  in  the  Army,  for  whereas  the  "  greater 
part  of  their  chest  measurement  was  across  the  back,"  they  put  on  breadth  at  the 
front  after  drill  and  training ;  they  were  given  more  room  for  their  lungs ;  their  backs 
were  straightened,  and  they  added  to  their  weight.  The  Army  authorities  wanted  to 
apply  this  system  mentally,  and  to  turn  out  the  men  better  in  mind,  as  well  as  hi 
body,  than  when  they  entered  the  Army. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN,  having  visited  some  of  the  centres  of  instruction,  con- 
sidered that  Capt.  Kirk  and  his  associates  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  results.  He  joined  issue  with  those  who  held  that  the  Dominions  had 
little  to  learn  from  the  Mother  Country,  being  of  opinion  that  not  only  hi  trade  and 
industry,  but  also  hi  farming — though  the  methods  might  be  different — a  vast  deal 
is  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  the  methods  pursued  hi  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  announced  that  the  New  Zealand .  Government  have  granted  £50,000 
towards  the  scheme,  and  have  authorised  fifty  university  scholarships  for  students 
who  may  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Capt, 
Kirk  for  his  address,  and  also  to  Sir  Thomas  MacKenzie  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Canadian  Banks  Abroad. — A  further  indication  of  the  imminent  expansion 
Canada's  export  trade  is  the  fact  that  two  of  the  largest  chartered  banks  (the  Bank 
of  Montreal  and  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Canada)  have  announced  the  forthcoming  opening 
of  branches  in  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  in  financing  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  in 
connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  war-devastated  areas  of  Europe.  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  has  also  opened  a  branch  office  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  connection  with  the 
extensive  West  Indian  interests  of  the  bank.  The  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Bank  of  New  York,  has  decided  to  form  a  new  subsidiary 
banking  corporation,  which  will  represent  both  banks  in  the  Far  East  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.  This  action  has  been  taken  as  the  result  of  a 
study  of  tbe  trade  conditions  in  Japan,  and  other  countries  in  the  Orient,  by  a  special 
commission  composed  of  officials  of  both  institutions.  The  rapidly  increasing  trade 
between  America  and  the  Orient  is  responsible  for  the  step,  and  branches  of  the  new 
corporation  will  be  opened  early  in  the  year  at  Yokohama,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  resulted  in  the  resumption  of  an  aggressive  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  chartered  banks,  which  opened  forty-throe  new  branch  offices  in 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion  during  November  last,  as  against  only  three  opened 
during  the  previous  month.  The  majority  of  the  new  offices  are  located  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  where  the  greatest  development  is  anticipated,  following  the  national  effort 
to  increase  the  food  production  of  the  Dominion  and  to  place  on  the  land  soldiers 
returning  from  overseas. 

Success  of  the  Second  Victory  Loan. — The  aggregate  subscription  to  the  second 
Victory  Loan  was  $686,547,000  (£137,309,400),  a  gratifying  result  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  financial  resources  of  the  people  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  requirements  of  the  War.  The  issue  was  nominally  for  §300,000,000 
(£60,000,000),  but  the  Minister  of  Finance  retained  the  right  to  accept  any  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  excess  of  that  sum.  There  was  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  average  amount  of  each 
subscription ;  while  the  number  of  subscribers  taking  advantage  of  the  option  to  pay 
in  full  for  their  bonds  compares  favourably  with  previous  loans.  The  obligation  of  making 
monthly  payments,  up  to  March  6  next,  will  necessitate  economies  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  effected,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beneficial  result* 
0f  the  campaign. 

A  Uovernment  Commission. — The  creation  by  the  Dominion  Government  of  a 
Canadian  Trade  Commission  is  a  further  important  step  towards  securing  for  Canada  a 
substantial  expansion  of  her  export  trade.  The  Commission,  it  is  announced,  will  consist 
of  three  members:  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  financial  and  commercial  life  of  the  Dominion,  and  Chairman  of  the  British  War 
Board  at  Washington  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  McNaught,  of  Toronto,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
War  Trade  Board ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomson,  of  Victoria,  Chairman  of  the  Canada 
Food  Board.  The  new  organisation  is  to  have  its  headquarters  in  the  capital,  and  will 
co-operate  closely  with  the  Canadian  Mission  in  London,  with  a  view  to  securing  for 
producers  in  the  Dominion  a  share  of  the  business  arising  out  of  reconstruction  work 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Important  Public  Works. — The  Dominion  Government  has  drawn  up  a  substantial 
programme  of  public  works  to  be  undertaken  this  year.  It  has  been  decided  to  com- 
plete the  Welland  Ship  Canal,  work  on  which  will  employ  between  4,000  and  6,000 
men ;  and  it  has  also  been  agreed  to  start  work  on  the  eastern  end  of  Toronto  harbour. 
St.  John  harbour  improvements  are  to  be  proceeded  with,  as  well  as  the  inter-colonial 
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terminals  at  Halifax,  and  the  port  of  Vancouver  will  receive  attention.  Other  works 
are  being  considered,  in  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  find  employment  for  a  still  larger 
number  of  men. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Wheat  Sales. — It  has  been  officially  announced  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  cable  whereby  the  whole  guarantee  for  the  1918-19  wheat  crop  is  to  be  paid  early 
this  year.  The  guarantee  averages  4s.  per  bushel,  and  the  total  involved  is  about 
£13,600,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  sold  5,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Norway  at  a  price  above  4s.  Qd. 

Shipping  Notes. — The  Commonwealth  Government  line  of  steamships,  it  is  stated, 
has  made  a  profit  during  the  first  year  of  nearly  £1,000,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  all 
the  steamers  owned  has  now  been  paid  out  of  the  profits.  It  has  been  decided  to 
carry  out  the  full  shipbuilding  programme,  embracing  the  construction  of  twenty-six 
steel  vessels ;  while  it  is  estimated  that  900,000  tons  of  shipping  should  be  available  in 
Australia  shortly.  The  merchant  fleet  of  Australia  now  numbers  ninety-five  ships, 
with  a  tonnage  of  398,000,  and  is  contributing  substantially  to  the  revenue,  having 
made  profits  of  over  £2,000,000  during  the  War. 

Marking  German  Goods. — The  Federal  House  of  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  whereby 
all  goods  coming  into  the  country  are  to  be  clearly  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin.  If  strictly  enforced,  this  should  make  it  impossible  in  future  for 
German  goods  to  be  labelled  "  Made  in  Australia "  after  passing  the  Customs.  Goods 
improperly  marked  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture  in  addition  to  the  imposition  of  heavy 
fines. 

War  Funds. — Collections  made  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Imperial  Force 
Memorial  now  amount  to  £54,000.  The  War  Chest  Fund,  organised  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  comforts  for  soldiers  abroad,  has  reached  a  total  of  £37,751. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Disposal  Of  Wool  and  Meat. — In  November  last,  Mr.  Massey  received  a  deputation 
from  the  Farmers'  Conference  urging  that  the  wool  contract  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  terminate,  and  asking  for  immediate  legislation  to  check  the  operations 
of  the  Meat  and  Shipping  Trust.  Mr.  Massey  succeeded  in  convincing  the  deputation 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  New  Zealand  to  accept  the  Imperial  Government's  offer  to  take  all 
the  wool  for  a  full  year  after  the  War.  He  explained  that  the  wool  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Argentine  had  not  been  requisitioned,  and  would  go  upon  the  market  with  the  advent 
of  peace  conditions.  South  Africa,  he  said,  had  124,000  bales,  and  South  America 
146,000  bales,  each  of  the  latter  weighing  about  as  much  as  three  Australasian  bales; 
and  the  release  of  this  wool  might  very  likely  cause  the  price  to  drop  heavily.  For 
this  reason  New  Zealand  would  be  well  advised  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  regard  to  meat,  Mr.  Massey  said  that  the  British  Government  had 
not  made  any  further  offer ;  but,  should  an  offer  be  made  at  the  present  time,  he  would 
recommend  the  producers  to  accept  it  for  meat  and  dairy  produce,  as  well  as  wool,  for  a  year 
after  the  War.  He  admitted  that  the  position  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  where 
meat  purchases  were  concerned,  though  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint up  till  April  1918,  when  ships  were  withdrawn  from  the  Australasian  trade  to  bring 
American  soldiers  to  France.  Mr.  Massey  added  that  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  available 
again — and  ho  expected  that  twelve  would  be  loading  in  New  Zealand  by  the  beginning  of 
1919 — the  Dominion's  meat  would  got  to  London,  and  then  the  probability  was  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  would  cease  to  buy  American  meat — at  any  rate,  on  so  large  a  scale. 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  the  Dominions  must  fight  against  the  Meat  Trust. 
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TKOPICAL  AUSTRALIA.* 

THE  late  Bishop  of  Carpentaria  probably  learnt  as  much  about  Northern  Australia 
as  any  man  living,  from  his  frequent  journeys  through  that  territory,  and  his  remarks 
on  the,  vexed  future  of  the  country  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
Fortunately  he  betrays  none  of  the  passion  and  heat  which  has  distinguished  politicians 
and  economists  in  discussing  this  controversy,  and  which  even  bishops,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  have  allowed  to  mark  their  polemical  efforts  in  bygone  days ;  and  Dr.  White's 
words  lose  nothing  by  their  restraint. 

Dr.  White  believes  in  a  White  Australia.  But  he  does  not  believe  in  the  way 
it  has  been  carried  out.  He  sees  the  agglomeration  of  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
South,  and  he  has  something  to  say  as  to  the  selfishness  of  their  policy  and  the 
too  slow  increase  of  population.  In  the  North,  however,  failure  has  been  complete 
and  absolute.  The  early  settlements  in  the  Australian  tropics  were  unfortunate,  and 
subsequently  the  Commonwealth  took  over  the  Northern  Territory.  Its  method  of 
increasing  the  white  population,  says  Dr.  White,  was  to  appoint  officials  to  live  there, 
the  inducement  being  the  payment  of  large  salaries.  It  was  an  extravagant  policy, 
and  not  particularly  successful,  for  two  reasons- — an  official  produces  nothing,  and 
he  is  not  a  settler.  In  this  particular  case  he  usually  sent  his  wife  and  family  to 
live  in  the  temperate  South,  so  that  even  his  children  could  not  be  regarded  as 
prospective  settlers. 

These  unfortunate  results  achieved  nothing,  at  considerable  cost ;  and  the  Bishop 
implies  that  Australia,  as  a  whole,  may  take  the  achieved  failure  as  an  indication 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  anything  more.  This  is  perhaps  rather  a  large  deduction 
from  the  fact  that  a  lady  once  congratulated  him  on  the  remoteness  of  Australia 
from  the  world's  struggles ;  for  Australia  did  not  allow  that  remoteness  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  coming  to  Europe  to  fight  Germany.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  White  says  even 
while  making  this  admission,  that  'the  majority  voted  against  conscription.  But  we 
are  not  so  sure  that,  if  the  same  question  had  been  put  to  a  popular  vote  here,  the 
result  would  have  been  strikingly  different. 

That,  however,  is  a  by-path  of  the  enquiry.  Dr.  White  puts  his  hand  on  a  real 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  Northern  Australia — the  fact  that,  even 
if  it  produces  goods,  it  has  no  market.  That  is  true  by  the  card,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  permanently  true.  Apart  from  the  present  shortage  of  goods  in  the 
great  centres  of  population,  which  should  stimulate  production  and  transport  every- 
where during  the  next  ten  years,  the  world's  population  shows  definite  signs  of  out- 
pacing production,  and  has  done  so  for  the  last  twenty  years.  That,  in  itself,  is  the 
most  solid  guarantee  of  a  future  market  that  Northern  Australia  could  have — always 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  can  produce  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  can  carry  ite  goods  to  market.  The  former  is  a  matter  of  'labour  and 
machinery ;  the  latter,  a  matter  of  transport. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  question  of  health.  Dr.  White  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  pessimist.  He  docs  not  believe  that  the  white  man  can  live  there  and  work 
there  at  full  pressure,  and  he  notes  that  white  women  and  children  are  usually  sent 
south.  It  is  true  that  he  admits  that  white  men  have  lived  there  for  many  years 
without  apparent  physical  harm ;  nor  does  he  himself  appear  to  have  suffered  any 
grave  troubles  during  his  strenuous  travels  through  the  Northern  Territory. 

But  this  question  of  health  is  not  yet  fully  proved;  and  if  Dr.  White  will  forgive 
us  for  saying  so,  it  has  been  approached  from  the  wrong  end.  It  is  not  from  politicians 

*  Thirty  Years  in  Tropical  Australia.  By  G.  White,  D.  D.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Ifts.  6d.  net. 
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that  we  shall  get  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  from  engineers  and  the  medicals 
faculty.  A  few  years  ago,  parts  of  the  tropics  were  recognised  as  a  death-trap  ;  they 
are  now  becoming  health-resorts,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  drained. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  occurred  generations  ago  in  our  home  fen-lands,  where 
malaria  was  the  commonest  of  diseases.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  same 
thing  should  not  be  done  in  the  Northern  Territory  with  success.  It  would  be  costly, 
but  not  perhaps  more  costly  in  the  long-run,  than  the  plan  of  paying  officials  double 
salaries  to  do  nothing,  which  the  Bishop  deplores;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  adopted 
than  the  remedy  which  he  advocates — to  introduce  a  colour-line  in  Australia. 
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A.  Berriedale    Keith,    D.C.L.,    D.Lit*. — Selected  Speeches    and    Documents    on    British    Colonial 
Policy,  1763-1917.     Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.    Two  vols.     4s. 

A  series  of  documents  on  fundamental  decisions  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  from  the 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  dealing  with  the  institutions  of  Canada,  to  the  speeches  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  two  years  ago.  This  series,  which  has  an  instructive 
introduction  by  Mr.  Keith,  a  recognised  authority  on  Dominion  government,  will  be  a 
useful  first-hand  book  of  reference  in  small  compass  for  students  and  politicians. 

C.    H.    Weston,    Lleut.-Col.,    D.S.O.— Three     Years     with     the     New    Zealanders.     Pp.    256. 

Skeffingtons.     6s.  9d. 

This  is  a  useful  day-to-day  record  of  the  New  Zealand  contingent  (Christchnrch),  with 
whom  Colonel  Weston  saw  three  years'  service,  being  finally  wounded  and  rendered  per- 
manently unfit  at  the  end  of  1917.  It  records  the  deeds  of  many  heroes  who  have  escaped 
"  mention  in  despatches ";  and  although  written  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  in  the 
matter-of-fact  strain  that  consorts  with  soldiering,  it  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  Western 
Front.  There  are  several  illustrations. 

Holdich,  Sir  Thomas.— Boundaries  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.     Macmillan  &  Co.     5*.  6d. 

An  attempt  by  this  well-known  authority  on  strategic  geography  to  lay  down  the  frontier 
lines  of  the  Near  East.  Much  has  happened  since  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  line  of  German  States  from  Spitzbergen  to  Constantinople  has  now  vanished  while  wo 
can  speak  more  hopefully  than  he  was  able  to  of  the  prospects  of  Polish  independence. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  ho  is  firm  on  the  need  of  British  retention  of  Mesopotamia. 
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The  Royal  Arms. — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Howard  Ruff  objects  to  what  he  calls 
"  tampering "  with  the  Royal  Standard.  The  Royal  Standard  is  a  flag  on  which  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign  are  depicted.  These  arms,  as  we  know  them,  date  only  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria.  They  have  been  constantly  changed  ever  since  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  How,  then,  can  a  further  change,  if  desirable  and  appropriate, 
be  described  as  "  tampering  "  ? 

Mr.  Ruff  says  that  the  change  which  I  advocate  is  to  be  made  "  solely  at  the  expense  " 
of  England — that  is  to  say,  that  space  in  the  design,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
is  to  be  taken  away  and  used  for  another  emblem.  He  says  this  is  unjust,  because 
England,  in  area  and  otherwise,  is  more  important  than  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I  might 
reply,  What  about  the  area  of  India  and  the  Overseas  Dominions,  which  possessions  of 
the  Crown  it  is  proposed  to  symbolise  in  the  new  design  ?  The  question,  however,  is 
not  one  of  area,  nor  are  armorial  quarterings  ever  regulated  as  to  the  space  they 
occupy  by  any  such  consideration.  Their  importance  is  regulated  by  their  position  in 
the  shield,  not  area.  England,  so  long  as  she  retains  her  position  in  the  first  quarter, 
will  retain  the  premier  place  according  to  all  heraldic  custom. 

Mr.   Ruff's  well-meant   criticisms    are,  therefore,  beside  the  point.     Mr.   Ruff  pleads 
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for  simplicity  in  the  design.  I  am  with  him.  But  how  is  he  going  to  get  simplicity,  if 
separate  emblems  for  Wales,  India,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  he  suggests 
(he  says  nothing  of  South  Africa  or  the  Crown  Colonies,  which  must  be  equally  con- 
sidered), are  to  be  included  T  We  should  then  undoubtedly  have  the  "  JLmtiie "  he 
deprecates,  and  which  1  desire  to  avoid.  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  claims  that  the  three  English 
lions,  the  lion  rampant,  and  the  harp,  being  the  recognised  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
emblems,  do  represent  Hia  Majesty's  kingship  over  the  Britons  beyond  the  seas.  But 
millions  whom  it  is  desired  to  recognise  are  not  Britons  by  descent,  being  neither 
English,  Scottish,  Irish,  nor  Welsh. 

Owing  to  considerations  of  space,  I  cannot  discuss  now  Mr.  Stewart's  argument 
about  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  the  heraldic  meaning  of  which  he  appears  to  mis- 
apprehend. But,  Scotsman  as  I  am,  I  dissent  from  his  proposal  to  give  the  first 
quarter  to  Scotland,  and  place  the  ancient  English  lions  in  the  second  place.  That 
would  be  a  violation  of  all  precedent,  which  could  never  be  appropriate  or  popular. 

I  am,  &c., 
F.  FAITHTULL  BEQQ. 
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BY  whatever  standard  they  may  be  judged,  the  series  of  Christmas  (or  rather  New 
Year)  Lectures  for  Young  People,  held  on  January  1,  3  and  6,  must  be  voted  a 
conspicuous  success.  The  Hall  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  was  crowded  on 
each  day,  and  the  lectures  were  followed  with  the  keenest  attention  and  interest. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  on  these  occasions  the  young  people  are  allowed  to 
bring  their  parents  with  them  ;  but  the  series  appears  to  have  become  such  a  popular 
feature  of  the  Institute's  winter  session,  that  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
audience  would  seem  to  have  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  being  young  themselves, 
or  of  bringing  their  parents. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  Captain  Cherry  Keartbn  was  to  have  lectured  on  "  Fighting 
and  Travelling  in  East  Africa."  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  military  duties  from 
being  present,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Kearton.  The 
two  brothers  have  been  so  long  associated  in  their  studies  of  animal  life  that  it  was 
impossible  that  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other  should  have  detracted  from  the 
interest  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Richard  Kearton  covered  wide  fields  of  natural  history, 
from  the  Surrey  hills  to  Canada  and  East  Africa,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  excellent 
lantern  slides.  He  had  kept  his  moving  films  to  the  last,  but  only  to  find  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  throw  them  on  the  screen,  owing  to  inability  to  conform 
to  certain  rules  governing  such  exhibitions.  The  lecturer's  disappointment  was  shared 
by  his  audience;  but  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  cinematograph  there  was  an 
abundance  of  fascinating  pictures. 

Sir  James  Hayes  Sadler,  formerly  Governor  of  British  East  Africa,  presided  over 
the  lecture. 

At  the  second  lecture,  Mr  W.  Herbert  Garrison  lectured  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  and  with  a  tine  display  of  pictures,  on  "  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine, 
in  relation  to  the  War."  Colonel  Sir  Henry  McMahon  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
speech  pointed  out  that,  while  the  War  had  taught  us  many  things,  the  greatest  of 
the  lessons  we  had  learnt — which,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  we  needed  to  learn — was 
the  extent  and  importance  and  value  of  our  own  Empire.  Mr.  Garrison  endorsed  this 
remark  with  some  telling  incidents,  one  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  dispatch  of 
a  ship  from  this  country  to  Egypt,  laden  with  sand  to  be  put  into  bags  to  bank  up 
and  protect  trenches. 
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On  January  6,  Mr.  P.  R.  D.  Onslow  lectured  on  "  Some  British  Birds  and  their 
Homes."  Again  a  number  of  lantern  slides  were  displayed,  showing  a  great  variety 
of  birds  in  various  aspects  of  wild  life.  Black-headed  gulls,  herons,  owls,  grebes, 
woodcock,  redshanks,  curlews,  cormorants  and  wild  duck  were  among  those  exhib  ted 
on  the  screen.  The  audience  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Onslow  a  stories,  and  fully 
appreciated  his  telling  strokes  ol  humour.  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater  presided,  and  was  able 
to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  Little  Owl,  which  had  come  in  for  the  lecturer's 
strong  condemnation.  He  knew  of  one  part  of  England  which  had  been  infested 
with  voles  until  they  had  been  destroyed  by  these  birds.  Me.  Onslow  welcomed 
the  testimonial,  as  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  heard  anything  said  in 
favour  of  the  Little  OwL 
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AT  a  Meeting  of  the  above  Committee,  held  on  Dscember  18,  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  apportionment  of  trade  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  arising  out 
of  the  resto  'ation  and  reconstruction  ol  Belgium  and  other  devastated  countries.  It 
was  pointed,  out  that  large  orders  for  this  work  were  being  given  to  countries  such 
as  America,  owing  to  the  faot  that  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions 
had  been  diverted  almost  entirely  to  war  work ;  but  that  British  and  Colonial  manu- 
facturers would  probably  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  part  of  these  orders  in  a  few  months' 
time.  The  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  authorities  concerned  should  not  give 
contracts  for  the  entire  work  to  other  countries,  as  the  holding  back  of  a  part  for 
the  period  suggested  would  enable  British  and  Colonial  firms  to  assist,  as  they  are 
entitled  to,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction. 

The  question  of  organising  Siberian  trade  was  also  considered,  the  Committee 
having  been  in  communication  with  the  Russian  and  Scandinavian  section  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  reference  to  this  subject,  as  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  residents  in  Vladivostok  that  the  proposed  arrangements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  create  a  monopoly  and  prevent  individual  trade  enterprise.  It  is  hoped 
to  publish  in  the  next  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  extracts  from  the  correspondence,  which 
will  show  that  the  arrangements  will  assist  rather  than  hinder  individual  enterprise. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  been  approached  regarding  the  demobilisation  of  volun- 
teers from  neutral  countries,  the  Committee  having  been  apprised  that  many  of  these 
men  had  no  representatives  to  watch  over  their  interests.  A  reply  has  been  received 
stating  that  the  Ministry  is  prepared  to  consider  any  application  made  to  them  from 
or  on  behalf  of  men  from  neutral  countries  now  serving  with  His  Majesty's  Forces, 
•who,  before  enlistment,  were  employed  in  such  countries,  and  who  wish  to  obtain  an 
early  release  from  the  colours  in  order  to  resume  their  work  overseas.  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  in  this  position  are  advised  to  apply  to  their  Commanding  Officer  for 
the  necessary  forms,  and  if  they  desire  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  to  forward 
these  forms  to  the  Acting  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee. 
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THE  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Travelling  Commissioner  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the  Branches  has  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  the  duties  of  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Organisation  Committee.  Mr.  Edward 
Salmon  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
communications  affecting  the  Branches  should  henceforth  be  addressed  to  him.  He 
will  work  in  close  co-operation  with  Major  Boose.  Mr.  Salmon  has  been  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  for  a  good  many  years.  As  a  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews  and 
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journals,  he  has  always  identified  himself  with  the  movement  for  the  closer  unity  of 
the  Empire.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Empire,"  "  The  Life  of  General 
Wolfe,"  and  "  The  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,"  who  was  Wolfe's  Admiral 
at  Quebec.  During  the  last  four  years  he  has  edited  "  The  British  Dominions  Year 
Book,"  published  by  the  Eagle,  Star  and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Company,  and  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  of  real  propaganda  value  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view. 

SUSSEX. 

On  December  5  the  first  public  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Branch  was  held  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  Brighton,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  George  Casson  Walker,  K.C.S.I.. 
to  hear  an  address  by  Mr.  Edward  Salmon  on  "  The  Romance  of  Empire."  The 
attendance  was  gratifyingly  large,  and  the  audience  followed  the  story,  which  the 
lecturer  unfolded,  with  the  closest  attention.  The  lecture  was  well  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

BKISTOL. 

The  membership  of  the  Bristol  Branch  continues  to  show  a  satisfactory  increase,  there 
being  now  over  1,260  members.  The  Committee  have  arranged  an  attractive  programme 
of  Papers  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  these 
monthly  meetings  are  so  popular  that  very  often  room  can  be  found  with  difficulty 
for  the  large  audiences.  The  Institute  premises  have  become  a  popular  resort  for 
afternoon  tea,  and  hospitality  is  offered  by  the  Council  to  all  visitors  from  overseas. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Branch  on  January  16,  Mr  J.  R.  Brazier,  who  was  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Maritime  Customs  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
1900,  gave  a  second  address  on  the  Siege  of  the  Peking  Legations.  The  Chair  was 
taken  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  and  an  intimate  and  most  interesting  narrative  was  followed 
with  the  closest  attention.  Lantern  slides  were  lent  by  Lady  Macdonald,  and  coloured 
illustrations  by  Mr.  George  Brumell.  Mr.  Brazier  spoke  of  the  siege  from  personal 
experience  of  the  trials  and  terrors  of  those  days. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  proposal  to  form  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  Liverpool  has 
been  taken  up  locally  with  enthusiasm.  Already  over  200  have  joined  and  the  numbers 
are  increasing  daily.  To  Liverpool,  with  its  great  overseas  trade,  a  Branch  of  the 
Institute  should  be  of  special  value  and  be  a  considerable  help  in  extending  the 
city's  industries  and  commerce.  The  Liverpool  Fellows,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  their 
Branch  premises  when  they  are  opened,  will  find  their  right  to  use  the  Institute's 
building  in  London  (and  those  of  all  other  Branches)  of  great  value. 
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ON  December  19,  Mr.  James  Baker,  F.R.G.S.,  the  well-known  traveller,  educationalist 
and  author,  gave  an  address  on  "  Social  Reconstruction  via  Bohemia."  In  his  intro- 
duction he  explained  that  by  Bohemia  he  did  not  mean  "  Bohemian,"  in  the  current 
use  of  that  word,  although  he  was  himself  very  much  of  a  Bohemian.  He  sought 
simply  to  show  that  Bohemia  might  teach  us  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction. In  the  course  of  his  very  interesting  address,  Mr.  Baker  referred  to  the 
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SELF. 


The  Most  Wonderful  Study  in  the  World. 


Tho  most  popular  study  to-day  is  the 
study  of  Self. 

Men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  all 
ages  are  eagerly  studying  Self  aa  they 
never  before  studied  it.  Everybody  agrees 
that  ifc  is  the  most  fascinating  study  ever 
known. 

The  fact  is  that  we  aro  much  mnre 
wonderful  and  much  more  interesting  than 
wo  were  aware.  Those  who  have  been 
studying  Self  arc  every  day  making  aston- 
ishing discoveries  about  themselves,  their 
powers,  and  their  possibilities. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believo  this  is  I,"  ex- 
claims one  lady,  after  completing  her  study 
of  "  the  little  grey  books "  in  which  the 
true  gospel  of  Self  is  so  interestingly 
expounded. 

"  I  am  now  doing  things  and  earning  an 
income  that,  a  year  ago,  I  would  have  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,"  says  a  business 
manager  (formerly  a  clerk),  who  was 
enabled  by  the  same  moans  to  achieve  Self- 
Realisation. 

It  is  this  kind  of  unexpected  and  un- 
hoped-for result  which  is  making  Pelmanism 
and  the  "little'grey  books"  famous  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken. 

There  is  110  corner  of  the  British  Empire 
— however  remote — in  which  Pelnuinism  is 
not  known  and.  valued. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  walk  of  life,  from 
the  humblest  to  the  very  highest — including 
Royalty— in  which  you  cannot  find  men  and 
women  ready  to  attribute  a  large  measure 
of  their  success  and  well-being  to  Pelman- 
ism. 

Many  people  are  sceptical  at  first.:  it 
seems  impossible  that  half  an  hour's  study 
a  day  can  do  so  much.  Yet  the  facts  are 
incontestable,  and  they  cover  every  field 
of  human  hope  and  interest. 

The  "  half-hour  daily  "  (for  a  few  weeke) 
has  meant  double  and  treblo  incomes  for 
many  hundreds;  to  others  it  has  meant 
quick  promotion  and  better  positions. 
British  Generals  in  Franco  have  found  it 
help  them  greatly  in  active  war  operations 
— over  100,000  British  officers  and  men  have 
taken  up  Pelmanism  "  for  keeps." 

Professional  men  —  lawyers,  doctors, 
clergymen,  teachers,  authors,  architects,  etc. 
—have  found  that  Pelmanism  enables  them 


to  make  lapid  strides  hi  their  vocation: 
has  given  them  self-confidence,  quickened 
their  flow  of  ideas,  made  them  stronger 
and  fitter  mentally. 

Women  are  enthusiastic  Pelmauists,  and 
none  have  more  convincingly  proved  the 
sterling  value  of  this  wonderful  new  move- 
ment as  a  means  of  rapidly  gaining  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  the  arts  of  success. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  u  business  help  that 
Pelmanism  is  so  great :  it  adds  to  tho 
interest  and  charm  of  all  life.  There  aro 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people,  who 
declare  that  Pelmanism  has  indeed  un- 
folded a  new  world  for  them. 

"  I  only  wish  I  had  taken  it  up  years 
ago,"  is  tho  remark  passed  by,  literally, 
thousands  of  Pelmanists. 

Listen  to  what  a  legal  gentleman  wrote. 
He  was,  at  tho  beginning,  very  incredulous 
about  Pelmanism,  but  before  he  had  gone 
half  through  the  Course  ho  wrote:  "  I  used 
to  think  that  the  cloims  made  for  Pelman- 
ism were  fantastic ;  now  I  consider  them 
to  be  wndtr-statements  of  tho  truth.  Any 
one  of  the  little  grey  books  is  worth  £100 
to  me." 

So  many  people  doubt  because  the  bene- 
fits appear  to  be  «o  great ;  yet  the  most  re- 
markable cases  are  never  published.  Pel- 
man  announcements  often  refer  to  200  per 
cent,  and  300  per  cent,  increases  of  income 
gained  through  Pelmauism ;  but  one  man 
at  least  has  testified  to  the  fact  that  his 
income  was  increased  by  over  600  per  cent.  ] 
It  certainly  seems  as  though  Pelmanism  is 
"  worth  while."  At  least  this  is  the  belief 
of  the  400,000  (and  more)  men  and  women 
who  have  already  adopted  this  fascinating 
science  of  Self-Study  and  Self-Realisation. 

Any  reader  of  The  United  Empire 
Journal  can  get  full  information  about 
Pelmanism  by  writing  to  The  Pelman  In- 
•titute,  448  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.  1.  The  Institute 
issues,  free  and  post  free,  a  most  readable 
little  booklet  entitled  "  Mind  and  Memory," 
in  which  you  can  read  all  about  the  new 
movement  and  what  people  aro  every  day 
receiving  through  its  means. 

Get  this  little  book  and  read  it  carefully. 
You  will  find  it  the  most  informative  book 
of  its  kind  you  have  ever  read. 
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village  life  of  that  country,  which  he  regarded  as,  in  many  of  its  educational, 
industrial,  and  social  features,  an  example  to  the  world.  He  spoke  of  the  schools, 
with  their  excellent  libraries",  the  attention  given  to  music  and  recreation,  the  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  in  many  industries,  and  of  the  Bohemian  system  of  town-planning, 
which  has  swept  away  the  slums  of  Prague,  and  (as  an  illustration)  had  made  of  Veno- 
Radi,  from  a  small  village,  a  beautiful  city,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  with  its  palace 
and  pleasure-grounds  and  its  streets  lined  with  acacia-trees.  He  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  Bohemian  glass  trade,  and  of  other  industries  in  which  many  of  the  young 
people  become  proficient  through  the  instruction  they  had  received  in  their  school- 
days. The  value  to  the  country  of  the  Sokol  Association,  of  which  ho  had  spoken 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  some  months  ago,  was  considerable,  as  it  encouraged 
self-help,  advocated  parental  responsibility,  and  brought  all  classes  of  the  community 
together  in  their  common  interests. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  address,  the  Chairman  (the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins) 
agreed  with  the  speaker  as  to  the  need  of  learning  from  a  country  like  Bohemia 
where  the  productive  and  manufacturing  industries  were  mutually  helpful,  and  where 
class  distinction  was  practically  unknown.  Mr.  F.  C.  Barley  told  an  interesting  story 
of  Gounod,  who  had  gained  much  of  his  musical  knowledge  in  Bohemia.  Mr.  Pocho- 
bradsky,  a  Bohemian,  said  that  while  there  were  certain  phases  of  the  national  life 
of  his  country  which  might  well  be  imitated  by  other  nations,  their  recent  struggles 
and  sufferings  had  been  a  sarious  set- back  to  them.  He  referred  to  the  efforts  of 
Germany  (assisted  by  the  Austrian  Government)  to  colonise  Bohemia,  but  he  regarded 
all  such  colonisations  as  artificial,  and  contrary  to  the  instincts  and  interests  of  his 
people. 

Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Messrs.  Poloy,  Silas  Hocking, 
Slack,  Reid,  Ruff,  Carver,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  referred  to  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  revive  our  village  industries,  and  to  improve  the  social  conditions 
by  the  encouragemant  of  dancing  and  music  in  our  village  life. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Baker  on  the  proposition  of  Sir  William 
Grey-Wilson. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  SEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (82) : 

Cecil  J.  Barnes,  J.  L.  Bernard,  TJiomas  C.  II.  Bussed,  Rev.  J.  Tyssul  Davis,  Ernest 
P.  Eltkam,  Horace  G.  Holmes,  Gilbert  J.  Innes,  Edmund  B.  P.  Jackson,  Francis  R. 
Jones,  Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  Barnetl  Prince,  George  H.  Rogers, 
Br.-Gen.  R.  F.  Manletj  Sims,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Capt.  A.  J.  Swinton,  R.E.,  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Usherwood,  Charles  W.  R.  Ward,  Vincent  R.  Wickwar,  Herbert  J.  Willis. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Frederic  J.  Ault,  Arthur  A.  Rowse,  O.B.E.,  M.A. 

BOURNEMOUTH;  —  Edward  E.  Bishop  (Mayor  of  Bournemouth),  E.  F.  Chidell,  John 
Love,  Col.  Sir  William  Watts,  K.C.B. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  John  8.  Alien,  Roger  Atcherhy,  Henry  A.  Baty,  Edmond  G.  Brown- 
bill,  J.P.,  John  D.  Brunt,  C.  W.  H.  Clark,  John  Clayton,  Thomas  H.  Cookson,  Benjamin 
Domes,  William  Dodd,  John  Evans,  Frank  Edmondson,  Horace  J.  Edmondson,  George 
W.  Fisher,  A.  J.  Fontannaz,  F.  G.  Fontannaz,  Sydney  D.  Grundy,  Horace  C.  Harrison, 
James  R.  Heap,  Edward  R.  Hopkins,  Herbert  Howson,  William  W.  Leete,  Arnold  Lither- 
land  Jones,  jun.,  diaries  D.  Mackenzie,  William  J.  M'Kerrow,  Charles  Mawdsley,  John 
Morgan,  Cecil  R.  Morris,  John  Morris,  William  Neale,  Geo.  M.  G.  Partridge,  Henry 
Patlinson,  John  E.  Perrin,  Thos.  H.  Peters,  Rennell  A.  Pugh,  Alec  Lionel  Rea,  Frank 
Roberts,  Arthur  Robinson,  Wm.  II.  Saunders,  Harry  Sharpe,  Waller  S.  Shaw,  Thomas  B. 
Silcock,  Henry  P.  Simpson,  William  Smellie,  Frederick  E.  Smith,  Henry  E.  Steel,  T.  H. 
Stockdale,  Harold  C.  Twigge,  John  H.  Vernon,  Henry  B.  G.  Warren,  Bernard  S.  Wilson, 
George  L.  Worthinglon. 
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Support  British  Industries,   | 

THE 

CLAYTON  ANILINE    I 
COMPANY  Ltd.       1 

CLAYTON,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND,        Jj 

Manufacturers  of 

SYNTHETIC  DYESTUFFS   | 

have  an  exportable  surplus  of 

ORANGE  II. 

CHROME  FAST  YELLQW  O.  &  G.L. 

CHROME  FAST  BROWN  R.  &  B.C. 

CHROME   FAST  CYANINE  B. 

CHROME   FAST  BLACK  C.  &  C.P.  Extra 

DIRECT  BROWN  5.G. 

DIRECT  VIOLET  R. 

DIRECT  GREEN 

NIGROSINES  A.B.  &  K. 

BISMARCK  BROWN  G.  &  R. 

BASIC  BROWN 

DIRECT  YELLOW  R. 

ACID  BLACK  4BNN  &  DB. 


ANILINE  OIL       ANILINE  SALT 

PARANITRANILINE 
BETANAPHTHOL     PRIMULINE 
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SUSSEX.  — Bertrand  Y.  Sevan,  Rev.  Canon  G.  E.  Frewer,  M.A.,  Arthur  J.  Gregg, 
Frederic  Lennard,  George  P.  Walford,  William  YouUen. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (129) : 

AUSTRALIA Albert  E.  Cradick  (Sydney),  Major  John  C.  McDonald,  Waller  Potts 

(Sydney),  Harry  H.  Richardson  (Adelaide),  W.  J.  Smith  (Cundletown,  N.S.W.),  Major 
Cyril  J.  W.  Weavers  (Thursday  Island). 

CANADA.  —  Rev.  George  Adam  (Montreal),  George  E.  Ansley  (Montreal),  Joseph  E. 
Badger  (Montreal),  William  A.  Baker,  K.C.  (Montreal),  Walter  P.  Baxter  (Montreal), 
Frederick  N.  Beardmore  (Montreal),  Joseph  A.  Beaudry  (Montreal),  Joseph  J.  Bennett 
(Montreal),  Lewis  Brimacombe  (Montreal),  C.  A.  Browning  (Toronto),  Harold  Brown 
(Montreal),  Edward  G.  Cole  (Montreal),  Fred.  E.  Cornell  (Montreal),  Thomas  J.  Coulter, 
L.I.A.,  J.P.  (Montreal),  Phileman  Cousineau,  K.C.  (Montreal),  William  Currie  (Montreal), 
Frank  G.  Daniels  (Montreal),  James  Davidson  (Montreal),  RicJiard  M.  Davy  (Montreal), 
Adolphe  F.  Dechaux  (Montreal),  James  H.  Doak  (Quebec),  Henry  Donisthorpe  (Arnprior), 
Rev.  George  Duncan,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Montreal),  George  Fisk,  M.D.  (Montreal),  J.  Rawson  Gardiner 
(Montreal),  James  Gardner  (Montreal),  Charles  M.  M.  Gray  (Montreal),  Chas.  K.  P 
Henry,  M.D.,  C.M.  (Montreal),  Harvey  B.  Henwood  (Montreal),  Ricliard  E.  Jamieson 
(Quebec),  William  Lyatt  (Montreal),  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  E.  Lyman  (Monheil),  Wm.  F. 
Macoun  (Montreal),  David  McGill  (Montreal),  Charles  H.  McLean  (Montreal),  John 
MacNaughten  (Montreal),  Henry  E.  Midgley  (Montreal),  Victor  E.  Mitchell,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 
(Montreal),  Charles  W.  Meakins  (Montreal),  Kenneth  Molson  (Montreal),  William  J. 
Moule  (Montreal),  Wm.  A.  Murray  (Montreal),  William  M.  Northey  (Montreal),  Major 
John  Reid  (Montreal),  Rev.  Dr.  Elson  J.  Rerford  (Montreal),  Reginald  L.  Ritchie  (Mon- 
treal), John  J.  Robson  (Montreal),  Stewart  F.  Rutherford  (Montreal),  Walter  J.  Sadler 
(Montreal),  William  L.  Scott  (Montreal),  John  W.  Shaw  (Montreal),  Frank  A.  Skelton 
(Montreal),  James  R.  Smith  (Montreal),  Ralph  C.  Smith  (Montreal),  C.  E.  Spragge 
(Montreal),  John  T.  Stevens  (Montreal),  E.  R.  Thurlow  (Toronto),  James  L.  Waldie 
(Montreal),  William  T.  Whitehead  (Montreal),  Robert  J.  Williamson  (Montreal),  E.  K. 
Witts  (Montreal),  M.  W.  Wilson  (Montreal),  A.  Harry  Wolfe  (Montreal),  H.  Ritchie 
Wood  (Montreal). 

NEW  ZEALAND. — Lieut.-Col.  George  C.  Griffith,  Edward  R.  Ludbrook  (Tuparoa)> 
Edward  H.  Mann  (Gisborne),  David  A.  Strachan  (Napier),  William  J.  Wheeler  (Gis- 
borne),  Rupert  Worley  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  R.  W.  Ball  (Cape  Town),  Cocil  B.  Cooper  (Durban),  Julian  A. 
Meintjes  (Johannesburg),  Lieut.  Harold  L.  Sumner  (Johannesburg). 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  M.  D.  Dando  (Negri  Sembilan).  —  GOLD  COAST 
COLONY.  —John  M.  B.  Durham.  INDIA.  —  H.  H.  The  Maharajah  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I. E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  P.  Maynard  (Calcutta),  Fred  Dundas 
Whiffin  (Cachar).  NIGERIA.  —  Robert  J.  R.  Bruce  (Lagos),  F.  S.  Cochrane  (Lagos), 
John  V.  Gill  (Onitsha),  Major  Charles  T.  Lawrence  (Lagos),  George  T.  McKechnie  (Lagos), 
John  W.  Milne  (Burulu),  Claude  D.  Morris  (Kaduna),  Capt.  Jack  NeiU-Green  (Okitipupa), 
Walter  J.  Pearce  ( Warn),  George  Read  (Jos).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Edward  D. 
Butler  (Malacca),  Lieut.  Arthur  Stepney-Gulston,  M.C.,  Dudley  T.  Lewis  (Singapore), 
Eric  T.  Wittiams  (Malacca).  UGANDA.— Alexander  R.  Bissett  (Entebbe),  Herbert  L. 
Duke,  Charles  J.  Phillips  (Kampala),  George  C.  Strathairn.  ARGENTINE.  —  Thomas 
Bayley  (Buenos  Aires),  Sydney  G.  Cave  (Buenos  Aires),  N.  W.  Cronhelm  (Buenos  Aires), 
W.  Edbrooke  (Buenos  Aires),  David  Hogg  (Buenos  Aires),  D.  Macdonald  (Buenos  Aires), 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  A.  McClymont  (Buenos  Aires),  John  Mclntosh  (Buenos  Aires),  Stanley 
R.  Mallet  (El  Jabale),  Harry  G.  Nordaby  (Buenos  Aires),  John  Russett  (Buenos  Aires), 
Walter  Spiller  (Buenos  Aires),  E.  M.  M.  Warren,  M.C.  (Buenos  Aires),  Bertram  S.  Webb 
(Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL.— Sydney  A.  King.  CHILE.— WlUiam  H.  Roberta  (Punta 

Arenas).  CUBA.  —  Lieut.  Ernest  C.  L.  Bearcroft.  FRENCH  CONGO Major  Charke 

C.  Wallace.  JAPAN.— Arthur  W.  Newton  (Kobe).  PARAGUAY.— Ewen  A.  Cathro, 
F.  D.  Spence.  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Henry  H.  Haines  (Lorenyo  Marques). 
RUSSIA— Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  C.  Maund,  R.A.F.,  D.S.O..  SUMATRA.  —  James  A.  Bland. 
UNITED  SPATES  OF  AMERICA.— Ernest  W.  Diggett,  M.D.  (Florida). 

Unattached  to  any  Colony  : 

Capt.  George  N.  Gibbs. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 


EMPIRE   TRADE   AND    INDUSTRY    COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


Enquiries   Received. 


REQUIRING  OOODS. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  a  correspondent  in  Uganda  who  wishes  to  bo  put 
in  touch  with  sellers  of  White  Ant  Destroying  Powder.  T.I.  5,084 

A  London  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  of  Tortoiseshell  in  the  raw  state.' 

T.I.  5,085 

A  correspondent  in  the  United  States  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  importers  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  Cheese.  X.I.  5.066 

An  inquirer  desires  agencies  in  South  Africa  for  Cars,  Motor  Cycles,  Steam  Lorries, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Dairy  Utensils,  Lighting  Appliances.  T.I.  281 

An  inquirer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  British  firms  with  a  view  to  representing 
them  in  South  and  East  Africa.  T.I.  284 

A  gentleman,  speaking  French  fluently,  Dutch  and  Spanish  slightly,  wishes  to  act  as  sole 
ipresentative  for  high-class  British  manufacturing  firm,  desirous  of  extending  their  Overseas 

T.I.  280 

REQUIRING  MARKETS. 

A  correspondent  in  Ecuador  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  British  firms  who  would 
be  prepared  1.0  import  Panama  hats.  T.I.  6,016 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  London  firm  who  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Overseas 
buyers  of  Comestibles  (Concentrated  Soups,  Meat  Extracts,  &c.).  T.I.  6,018 

Communications   to   be   addressed— ActinK  Secretary,   Trade  and   Industry  Committee,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 


re. 

trade. 
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'"Associates  (10): 

fr- '  Mrs.  E.  Frances  Elias,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Lteb,  Mrs.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Rev.  Frank  Varley. 
BOURNEMOUTH  —James  Gray,  William  H.  Stokns.  SUSSEX  —  Miss  Frances  T. 
Harmar,  Right  Rev.  H.  E.  Jones  (Bishop  of  Lewes),  Barnetl  Marks,  Ivan  J.  Miller. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (45)  : 

Mrs.  H.  Arthurs,  Mrs.  W.  Ball,  Lady  Dorothy  A.  Brain,  Rev.  H.  C.  Butler,  Major 
John  Carr,  Mrs.  E.  Cassels,  Colonel  A.  H.  B.  Clough,  Miss  C.  D.  Cnmplon,  Miss 
F.  L.  Crampton,  Mervyn  J.  L.  Davis,  John  F.  Dobson,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dobson,  Mis*  Gold- 
berg, Miss  A.  P.  Gordon,  Miss  E.  Guattieri,  Miss  L.  M.  Gunler,  Mrs.  A.  Hayrroft, 
Mrs.  C.  Hewlett,  Joseph  Langman,  Miss  1.  M.  Laurie,  Miss  A.  E.  Lawrence,  Henry 
Leighton,  Miss  F.  L.  Lewis,  J.  K.  Long,  George  F.  Mallelt,  George  E.  Martin,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Miller,  H.  H.  E.  Mills,  Lieut.  J.  Milton,  A.  Montgomery,  E.  S.  Montgomery,  Mi<s 
M.  C.  M.  Nichol,  Miss  E.  Olive,  J.  H.  Perry,  H.  A.  Pippen,  V.  J.  Power,  Mrs.  K.  F. 
Richards,  Mrs.  P.  Richards,  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Rowe,  G.  Senior,  B.A.,  Mrs.  G.  Senior,  Mrs.  M. 
Steward,  F.  Tremain,  Mrs.  F.  Tremain,  Miss  M.  Withers. 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR    THE   FIFTY-FIRST   SESSION.   1918-19. 

OWING  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery,  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from 
London,  unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  : — 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Peace  River  District  (Canada) :  Its  Resources  and 

Opportunities  "  (with  lantern  illustrations),  by  V.  LLOYD-OWEN.     The  Hon.  Sir  George 

Perley,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,.  FEBRUARY    11,    at    8    p.m. — "Egyptian  Administration,"    by    Sir    MALCOLM 

MclLWRAITH,  K.C.M.G. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH  11,   at    8   p.m. — "The   Proposed    Reforms    in    India,"    by    CHARLES 

ROBERTS,  Esq. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  at  8   p.m. — Lord  Leverhulme    will  give  an  Address  on  a  subject 

connected  with  West  or  Central  Africa. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 
A  series  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the  Educational  Schemes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Dominion  Forces  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  educationalists. 
Cards  of  invitation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  at  4  p.m. — "  Educational  Training  Scheme  within  the  British 

Army,"  by  Colonel  Lord  GORELL,  Deputy  Director,  Staff  Duties  (Education). 
TUESDAY,   MARCH  25,   at  4  p.m. — "  German   Colonies   in  the   Pacific,"   by  Mr.   G.    H. 

SCHOLEFIELD. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  15,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics  for  ex-Soldiers,"  by  Professor 
P.  CARMODY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  late  Imperial  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  West  Indies,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agricultural  Organisation  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies,"  by 
Major  E.  A.  BELCHER.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Selborne,  K.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  24,  at  4  p.m. — "  A  World  Association  for  Adult  Education,"  by  ALBERT 
MANSBRIDOE.  

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
D    R.    Bankier   (Honorary   Corresponding    Secretary,    Monte    Video),    H.    S.    Clifford- 
Moss,  Most  Rev.   G.   A.   Lefroy,   D.D.   (Bishop  of  Calcutta),   E.   Norris  Mathews,  James 
Davidson,  AxeL  F.  Ericsson,  C.  EL  King,  George  White,  Thomas  Tanner,  Hon.   Robert 
Harper. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  A  COUNCILLOR. 

Major-General  H.  H.  The  Maharajah  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G  C.V.O.,  K.C.B., 
has  been  appointed  a  Vice-President ;  Sir  Duncan  C.  Baillie,  K.C.S.I.,  has  been  appointed  a 
Councillor;  i-ice-Colonel  Duncan  Pitcher,  resigned. 
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BECKER,  SHILLAN  &  CO 

40   EASTCHEAP,   LONDON,    E.C.3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 


Established  1862. 


PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:   53  Rue  Chateaudun. 


Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French   Spanish.  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 
Bankers:   LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  B.C. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

DearSirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.A.F. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Ccme  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials! 


For  Town !  Sport !  and  Travel  ! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 


32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  proposed  to  compile  a  list  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  who  have  served 
with  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  Forces  since  1914,  and  Fellows  and  Associates  are 
requested  to  forward  the  name  of  Regiment,  Rank,  and  any  Honours  gained,  to  the 
Secretary. 

JOURNALS  REQUIRED  FOR  BINDING. 

Should  any  -Fellow  have  spare  copies  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  for  July  1918,  they  will 
greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1918  corrected  to  September  30  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  at  2  /6  each 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non- Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 

AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AN»  THE  ARGENTINE. 
For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  the  -Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa.  The  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos  Aires, 
will_aceept  subscriptions  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  1«. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.— Rev.  J.  H.  Williams.  Brazil.—  F.  H.  Walter.  Federated  Malay  States.— 
L.  J.  B.  Madden.  Nigeria.— 8.  E.  Avery,  P.  Wilmot  Carlton,  J.  V.  Cfitt,  John  C. 
Lucas.  South  Africa. — Charles  Woods.  Spain. — C.  E.  Gage. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  B.  C.  Broome,  Capt.  F.  Goodall,  H.  A.  Rugeroni,  Capt.  T.  H.  Wood. 
Australia.— W.  W.  Davis,  C.  R.  Campbell  Lloyd,  C.  W.  Lloyd,  J.  J.  K.  Mills,  J.  T. 
Mills.  British  North  Borneo. — N.  B.  Baboneau.  Canada.— Liettf.-CW.  E.  A.  Garner, 
D.8.O.,  8.  C.  McColl.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — Ivor  Lewis.  India.—./.  E.  Aspinwall, 
E.  C.  BurrougJis,  Sir  J.  Meston,  K.C.8.I.  Nigeria. — W.  K.  Duncombe.  Nyasaland. — 
S.  Le  Neve  Foster.  Paraguay.— J.  Christie,  Siam. — F.  W.  Margrett,  Herbert  Wilson. 
Sierra  Leone. — N.  G.  Frere.  South  Alrlca. — L.  M.  Gardner,  M.  Haskel,  Sir.  H.  Ross 
Skinner,  .7.  W.  Smith. 


Printed  fty  Spottixnoode,  linliarOyne  6-  Cf.  Ltd.,  Cole/tester,  Jjmilon  ant  Eton. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

FOR  better  or  for  worse,  the  League  of  Nations  has  come  to 
stay.  The  representatives  of  fourteen  nations  have  accepted  the 
covenant  calling  it  into  existence,  and  unless  the  parlia- 
ments  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  repudiate 
their  delegates'  signatures,  the  main  details  of  the 
Nations  Constitution  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  In  general 

outline  the  scheme  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  proposals  of  General  Smuts,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
these  pages  last  month,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  British  Empire  and 
to  South  Africa  in  particular  that  the  value  of  those  proposals  received 
such  speedy  recognition  by  the  Conference.  There  are  to  be  two 
"  Chambers  "  of  the  League,  conforming  closely  to  the  system  obtain- 
ing in  British  Crown  Colony  Government — (a)  An  Executive  Council, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  States  members  of  the  League,  and  (6)  a  Body  of  Dele- 
gates, representative  of  all  the  high-contracting  parties,  including  the 
British  Dominions.  A  permanent  Secretariat,  under  a  Secretary- 
General,  will  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  which  has 
yet  to  be  selected.  The  division  of  functions  between  the  two 
Chambers  is  indicated  by  their  titles.  The  Body  of  Delegates  will 
decide  upon  future  admission  to  the  League,  and  may  have  subjects 
of  dispute  submitted  to  it ;  but  the  Executive  Council  will  determine 
the  various  matters  which  directly  concern  the  two  more  immediate 
purposes  of  the  League — the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
the  better  government  of  the  world. 

ALTHOUGH  many  clauses  of  the  covenant  are  general  in  their 
terms  and  leave  the  details  of  several  controversial  subjects  to  be 
settled  subsequently,  the  practical  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment  is  indicated  by  the  definite  undertaking  to  which 
the  signatories  subscribe,  "  to  respect  and  preserve  as 

H 
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against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  States  members  of  the  League."  Any 
war,  or  threat  of  war,  is  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League, 
and  the  high-contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action 
that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of 
nations.  In  the  case  of  disputes  between  members  of  the  League  there 
is  to  be  no  resort  to  war  before  the  questions  involved  have  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council. 
Disputes  which  are  recognised  as  being  suitable  for  submission  to 
arbitration  will  be  so  submitted,  a  Court  of  International  Justice 
being  established  for  this  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  League 
agree  to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered. 
Where  a  serious  dispute  has  been  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
are  unanimous  in  their  recommendation,  the  high -contracting  parties 
agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies 
with  the  recommendation.  A  subsequent  clause  sets  forth  the  penalties 
for  breaches  of  the  covenant  by  members  and  for  offences  against 
the  world's  peace  by  non-members  ;  these  include  the  severance  of 
all  trade  or  financial  relations  and  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse, 
while  the  Executive  Council  will  recommend  what  effective  military 
or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  are  severally  to  contribute 
to  the 'armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

THE  acid  test  of  the  nations'  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  covenant 

will  be  found  in  the  question  of  armaments.    National  armaments 

are  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 

Reduction  of  nationai  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action 

_Al*lHelll1GIlLS 

of  international  obligations,  "  having  special  regard  to 
the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  State,"  and  the 
Executive  Council  is  to  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 
But  it  can  do  no  more  than  "  determine  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  Governments  what  military  equipment  and 
armament  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament."  If  the  League  reaches 
final  and  general  agreement  on  this  point,  it  will  rest  on  a  very  firm 
foundation.  The  signatories  agree  that  the  armament  limits,  when 
adopted,  are  not  to  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Executive  Council.  A  permanent  Commission  is  to  be  constituted 
to  advise  the  League  on  all  naval  and  military  matters,  and  the  high- 
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contracting  parties  agree  to  withhold  no  salient  information  on  the 
subject.  It  is  unthinkable  that,  in  this  matter,  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Council  should  do  violence  to  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
or  France ;  but  a  clean  slate  is  presented  in  regard  to  the  enemy 
countries  and  the  new  States  that  have  arisen  out  of  the  War.  As 
General  Smuts  suggested,  drastic  conditions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
small  States  "-whose  little  fits  of  temper  are  too  costly  to  the  world," 
and  the  ruling  principle  should  be  that  the  Great  Powers  will  be  in 
the  main  responsible  for  the  world's  peace.  In  this  connection  the 
big  naval  programme  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  constitute 
an  anomaly ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  somewhat  incongruous 
to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  armaments  while  distributing  the  German 
Fleet  among  the  Powers.  The  proposal  to  sink  it  in  mid-ocean  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  heing  logical. 

FINALLY  the  covenant  approaches  the  question  of  "  the  Colonies 
and  Territories  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  War,  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly 
governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not 
Re  ease  ^  ^  ^^  ^  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world."  The  principle  of  en- 
trusting the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  to  a  single  Mandatory  Power  is 
adopted  ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  cannot  antici- 
pate the  details  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  consequently  the  decision  is 
recorded  in  general  terms.  Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  at  which 
their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognised, 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
Mandatory  Power  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 
Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  subject  to  certain  specified  conditions.  In  a  special  category 
are  placed  South-West  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands 
which,  it  is  agreed,  can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the 
Mandatory  States  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  safeguards 
prompted  by  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population.  This  recog- 
nition by  the  Conference  of  the  special  position  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  South-West  Africa,  and  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  which  in  all  essentials  is  in  agreement  with  the  Resolution 
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recently  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  principle  of  the  Mandatory  State  is 
retained,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  territory  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  that  State.  As  far  as  the  safeguards  are  concerned,  they 
are  little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  measures  and  methods 
always  associated  with  British  rule.  For  the  decision  we  have,  without 
doubt,  mainly  to  thank  the  Overseas  Dominions,  who-  were  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  question,  and  who  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  win  the  Allied  Governments  to  their  point  of  view. 

THE  seamen  of  a  Union-Castle  liner  have  decided,  with  Burke, 
that  there  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Two 

pictures  are  held  up  before  them.  In  the  one  they  see 
rrT1,8*  South  Africa,  in  virtue  of  its  position  in  the  British 

Empire,  absolute  mistress  in  her  own  house,  more 
prosperous  than  she  has  ever  been,  with  a  Government  enjoying, 
individually  and  collectively,  special  prestige  in  the  world  at  large. 
In  the  other,  drawn  by  General  Hertzog  and  his  Nationalists,  they  are 
asked  to  recognise  a  State  founded  on  violence  and  robbery,  wholly 
lacking  freedom,  liberty,  and  righteousness.  The  two  pictures  are 
incompatible,  and  in  their  rough-and-ready  way  the  seamen  decided 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  monstrous  calumniator  of 
Great  Britain.  It  so  happened  that  General  Hertzog  intended  to  sail 
to  Europe  by  that  vessel  with  a  deputation  to  the  Paris  Conference 
to  request  that  South  Africa  might  be  taken  away  from  the  British 
Empire  and  its  own  elected  Government  and  be  handed  over  to  him. 
With  a  rare  sense  of  humour,  for  which  he  alone  appears  to  have 
been  responsible,  the  Admiral  at  Simonstown  offered  the  deputation  a 
free  passage  on  a  British  cruiser.  General  Hertzog  at  first  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  is  understood  to  have  appealed 
to  a  Portuguese  shipping  company  to  take  him  seriously,  and  to  France. 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Admiral's 
offer.  South  Africa  can  well  spare  him  for  a  season,  or  longer.  If 
ridicule  does  not  kill  the  ^Republican  movement,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  watch  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  return  to  South  Africa  of  General 
Botha  and  General  Smuts,  with  the  fruits  that  they  will  have 
garnered  in  Paris. 

Two  main  ideas  run  through  the  Circular  Letter  which  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  has  just  sent  out.  English  history 
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henceforward  must  mean,  not  the  history  of  the  British  Isles  but  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary 

franchise  makes  the  teaching  of  this  history  the  plain 
f?1*  duty  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  business  of 

Sch  l"^  public  instruction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 

letter,  which  is  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  is  being  forwarded,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  Local  Education  authorities,  Public  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  Education 
authorities  in  the  Oversea  British  States.  It  is  accompanied  by 
enclosures  calculated  to  put  the  Local  Education  authorities,  and 
the  heads  of  schools  and  teaching  institutions  of  all  kinds,  into  direct 
contact  with  the  organisations  now  existing  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Empire,  and  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  latest  and  most  exact  information  upon  each  separate 
component  of  the  Empire  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
work  of  the  Institute  and  the  Committee,  these  enclosures  comprise 
particulars  of  the  lectures  and  lantern  slides  of  the  Visual  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office,  full  accounts  of  the  methods  and 
aims  of  the  Victoria  League  and  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Dominions  and  other 
official  representatives  in  London  of  the  Oversea  British  States,  and 
two  carefully  prepared  lists,  one  long  and  one  short,  of  selected  books 
covering  the  whole  field  of  British  Oversea  development. 

THIS  present  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee, 

therefore,  completes  the  appeal  which  it  addressed  to  Mr.  Fisher  in 

June   last.     On  that   occasion  the   Committee  urged 

_,  ep  ,  that  "  the  Board  of  Education  should  do  all  in  its 
Forward.  . 

power  to  ensure  that  every  citizen,  at  some  stage  of 

his  or  her  education,  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
what  can  be  learnt  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  citizen's 
own  community,  and  may  thus  be  prepared  to  take  an  effective  part 
in  the  decision  of  questions  which  affect  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  as  a  whole."  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Fisher  then 
said,  "  no  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  this  country  will  take 
exception."  As  the  Circular  Letter  points  out,  the  preparation  of 
the  new  schemes,  which  is  enjoined  upon  the  Local  Education 
authorities  by  the  Act  of  1918,  puts  it  within  the  power  of  these 
authorities  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  giving  effect 
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to  this  proposition.  Certainly  this  letter  and  its  enclosures  should 
assist  materially  all  lesser  Education  authorities,  from  tke  Education 
Committee  of  a  County  Council  downwards,  to  surmount  the  practical 
difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  harmonising  the  claims 
of  Empire  subjects  with  those  of  the  old-established  fields  of  study. 
The  letter  concludes  with  an  offer  of  direct  assistance.  "  I  wish  to 
add,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,"  writes  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  "  that 
if  any  points  arise  on  which  you  think  we  could  supply  useful  advice, 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  every  assistance  in  our  power,  and, 
if  it  would  be  of  advantage,  to  send  down  one  of  the  secretaries,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Committee,  for  personal  consultation." 

AN  interesting  but  impracticable  suggestion  has  been  put  forward 
during  the  past  month  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Empire  should 

pool  its  war  debt.  To  one  looking  at  the  thing  from 
W  °D  bt  ^s  Pure^7  financial  aspect,  it  seems  evident  that  the 

.United  Kingdom  would  gain  a  good  deal,  were  the 
proposal  carried  out — the  idea  was  first  mooted  in  Australia — for 
the  Mother  Country  has  borne  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  burden,  as  was  only  just  and  natural  in  the  circumstances  ;  and 
the  harried  taxpayer  at  home  would  not,  on  general  grounds,  seriously 
object  to  some  of  the  load  of  responsibility  being  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  Sydney  or  Cape  Town.  But  one  cannot  look  at  the  thing  solely 
from  the  financial  point  of  view.  A  pooling  of  the  war  debt  would 
tend  to  infringe  Dominion  autonomy  and  become  a  grave  political 
precedent.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  a  somewhat  similar  attempt 
to  distribute  the  burden  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  led  to  the  Imperial 
Civil  War  which  brought  into  being  the  United  States  of  America. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  need  be  anticipated  now,  but  every  Dominion 
is  rightly  insistent  on  the  independence  of  its  Treasury,  and  although, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  Empire  finance  has  necessarily  been  centred 
in  Downing  Street,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  sooner  it  is  de- 
centralised the  better  for  all  parties.  It  is  a  source  of  strength  and 
not  of  weakness  that  "  every  cask  stands  on  its  own  bottom,"  and 
that  can  only  be  achieved  when  each  political  unit  in  the  Empire 
possesses  the  full  control  of  its  own  purse-strings. 

THE  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  ill  served.  The 
British  Treasury  urged  subscriptions  to  its  war  bonds  on  the  ground 
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that  such  an  opportunity  of  combining  patriotic  duty  with  private 
profit  would  never  occur  again ;  and  the  flamboyant  advertising, 

more  reminiscent  of  an  auctioneer  than  of  a  Govern- 
rt  ury  ment  Department,  did,  in  fact,  meet  with  a  very  large 

response.  But  three  days?  after  the  lists  were  closed, 
and  the  most  favourable  opportunity  on  record  had  gone  for  ever, 
another  series  of  bonds  were  issued,  on  precisely  similar  terms,  with 
the  single  exception  that  the  new  series  carried  no  right  of  conversion. 
To  the  purely  financial  house  the  right  of  conversion  is,  of  course, 
important,  but  to  the  ordinary  investor  it  is  not  a  decisive  point ; 
and  both  the  purchasers,  and  the  banks  who  had  urged  their  customers 
to  purchase,  are  undoubtedly  annoyed  at  the  verbal  deception.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Treasury  has  had  to  appear  to  countenance 
the  advertising  agents  who  played  such  a  trick  on  the  public. 

THE  new  Budget  is  not  due  for  some  weeks ;  but  it  is  generally 
accepted  that,  save  in  one  instance,  there  can  be  no  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion. That  instance  is  the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  which 
T  brings  in  a  million  a  day  at  the  moment,  although  the 
yield  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  maintained  at 
such  a  figure.  So  lucrative  a  tax  cannot,  of  course,  be  abolished  out 
of  hand,  but  there  is  a  case  for  its  reduction,  as  there  is  truth  in  the 
contention  that  its  maintenance  at  80  per  cent,  not  only  forces  up 
prices  but  kills  enterprise.  It  would  be  fair  to  redtice  it  to  60  per  cent, 
this  year,  and  to  reduce  it  eventually  to  20  or  25  per  cent.,  at  which 
figure  it  might  remain  a  permanent  impost.  It  is  generally  understood 
in  the  City  that  the  Treasury  has  not  yet  decided  on  the  course  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  fact  that 'semi -official  inquiries  are  being  made  as 
to  the  prospective  profits  of  certain  trades  during  the  coming  year— 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  estimate  in  the  present  unstable 
condition  of  markets — indicates  that  no  final  decision  has  yet  been 
reached. 

THE  top-heavy  structure  of  German  finance  has  collapsed,  and 

the  new  German  Governments  have  practically  decided  to  enforce  a 

(         capital  tax  on  all  those  who  have  invested  sums  above 

a  certain  amount  in  the  German  War  Loans.  The 
War  Loans.  1  ,,  ,  . 

argument  advanced  on  behalf  of  this  drastic  measure 

is  that  the  large  investors  in  the  War  Loans  were  either  armament 
firms,  or  food  profiteers  who  deserve  no  mercy  ;  they  were  practically 
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compelled  by  the  Kaiser's  Government  to  subscribe,  but  certainly 
they  anticipated  no  such  confiscation.  It  is  an  ingenious  method  of 
lightening  the  load  of  debt,  and  it  does  not  actually  involve  technical 
repudiation,  although  it  would  take  a  rather  subtle  casuist  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  repudiation  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  it  will  have  one 
incidental  advantage  —  that,  in  the  event  of  another  war,  it  will  dis- 
courage moneyed  Germans  from  subscribing  again  to  war  loans.  That 
is  as  it  may  be  ;  but  the  example  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  any 
Allied  country. 

THE  Royal  Academy,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  has  afforded  the 
hospitality  of  its  galleries  to  another  notable  collection  of  pictures,  the 
Tke  Canadian  War  Memorials  Exhibition.  As  the  preface 

Canadian  t°  &s  catalogue  states,  this  is  not  only  the  most  complete 
War  artistic  record  of  any  country's  share  in  the  Great  War, 

Memorials  but  the  most  significant  manifestation  of  artistic  activity 
Exhibition.  w^e  jt  wag  jn  prOgress>  ft  is  understood  that  the 
collection  will  in  due  time  be  housed  in  a  fine  building  at  Ottawa, 
where  its  huge  decorative  panels  will  be  seen  in  imposing  architectural 
surroundings,  and  about  them  will  be  grouped  the  minor  paintings, 
drawings  and  engravings  which  go  to  make  up  an  ensemble  of  absorbing 
interest.  Not  only  Canadian  artists  are  represented  in  the  Exhibition, 
the  Committee  having  wisely  decided  by  distributing  their  commissions 
to  distinguished  painters  of  non-Canadian  birth  to  avoid  giving  the 
Memorial  a  parochial  character.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  section 
is  that  which  includes  the  portraits  of  the  V.C.'s  belonging  to  the 
Dominion,  while  another  room  contains  a  number  of  paintings  and 
engravings  directly  connected  with  Canadian  history,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  items  being  Sir  Benjamin  West's  famous  picture  of  the 
Death  of  Wolfe,  generously  presented  to  the  Canadian  Government 
by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  whose  great-great-grandfather  purchased 
it  from  the  artist. 

DESPITE  our  rapidly  growing  membership,  the  attendance  at  the 
Institute's  meetings  has  for  some  time  past  not  been  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  we  could  wish  to  see  it.     This  is  due  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  natural  feeling  of  lassitude  which  has 
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prevailed  since  the  Armistice,  and  more  particularly,  of 
late,  to  the  distressing  uncertainties  as  to  locomotion,  and  the  total 
stoppage  early  last  month  of  the  Tube  and  Underground  Railways. 
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We  have  now  completed  about  half  the  Session,  but  many  attractive 
items  remain  upon  the  programme  both  for  afternoon  and  evening 
meetings,  which  are  announced  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  It  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  found  possible  to  resume  the  dinners  which  preceded  the 
evening  meetings,  or  the  lesser  forms  of  hospitality  with  which  they 
are  associated ;  but  as  soon  as  hotels  re-open,  and  food  restrictions 
disappear,  it  is  hoped  to  return  to  pre-war  conditions  in  both  these 
respects.  Some  day  the  Institute  will  have  its  own  hall  for  meetings, 
which  will  then  take  on  a  more  domestic  and  less  detached  character. 
Meanwhile,  after  making  various  experiments,  we  have  settled  down, 
for  the  time  being,  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  at  once  commodious  and  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
London. 


DRAKE'S  STATUE  ON  PLYMOUTH  HOE. 

Ingrata  genii  quies. 

WITH  gallant  mien,  and  eager  eyes  aglow, 

A  mimic  world  within  his  fingers'  spati, 

Drake  stands  erect,  a  very  Englishman, 
On  that  historic  greensward  of  the  Hoe : 
Beneath,  he  sees  the  great  ships  come  and  go, 

Plying  the  task  that  he  and  his  began 

When  round  the  globe  they  steer'd  the  Pelican 
And  ransack'd  all  its  harbours,  high  and  low. 
Dear  restless  Islanders  !    At  home  to  bide 

Your  blood  forbids  you,  while  the  siren  sea 

That  laughs  and  leaps  around  your  ancient  walls 
Cries  "  Come !  "    Forthwith  ye  scatter  far  and  wide, 

Where  glory  beckons,  or  where  duty  calls, 

Clutching  the  golden  skirts  of  Destiny  ! 

H.  F.  WILSON. 
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THEIR  epitaph  but  deep-writ  scars, 

The  folds  of  night  their  only  pall, 
For  mourners  but  the  silent  stars, 

Eternal  tears  that  never  fall. 

No  monument  of  man  has  sealed 

The  charter  of  their  fortitude  ; 
Their  scarf  of  glory  unrevealed 

'Neath  Honour's  broidery  of  blood. 

"Young  manhood  that  had  learned  to  toss 

Life's  splendours  from  unclouded  eyes, 
And  to  the  treasure  of  the  Cross 

Found  noblest  of  all  Sesames. 

Oh !    England's  fallen  roses  heap 

The  fields  that  France's  lilies  bar, 
The  Scottish  thistle  drops  asleep 

Beside  the  Nile's  pale  nenuphar. 

In  pride  of  strength  they  strode  along, 

The  glow  of  youth  in  brain  and  breath, 
And  they  could  sing  a  gallant  song 

Even  'mid  the  harvesting  of  Death. 

Shame  be  upon  us,  if  we  e'er 

Forget  their  service,  till  they  seam 
But  shades  of  men  that  never  were, 

Distorted  in  a  passing  dream. 

What  message  do  they  send — with  Fame 

Unmirrored  in  their  glazing  eyes, 
With  ne'er  a  stone,  without  a  name, 

To  mark  their  place  of  sacrifice  ? 

This  ! — that  though  many  a  crowded  tomb 

The  weary  earth  have  laid  upon  her, 
Please  God  !    there  never  must  be  room 

To  dig  the  grave  of  England's  honour. 

FRED.  G.  PENNEY. 
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"  This  new  navy  of  small  craft  .  .  .  has  proved  the  vitality  of  the  British 
instinct  for  the  sea,  and  ofthe  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scowre-Sea  Navy  in  the 
days  of  the  old  sailing  ships." —  Admiralty  Signal  to  Auxiliary  Patrol  Service 
Vessels  before  Dispersal. 

THUS  spoke  seamen  to  seamen  when  the  job  was  done.  The  signal  itself  breathes 
the  very  instinct  of  the  sea — the  historical  sense  which,  in  one  sentence,  links 
1588  to  1918 — 'the  sense,  which  all  fighting  men  have  in  common,  that  victory 
is  a  matter  of  men  and  not  material.  "  In  all  their  varied  work  .  .  .  the 
Auxiliary  Patrol  Service  has  shown  an  adaptability  and  readiness,  both  for 
hazardous  deeds,  and  for  steady,  arduous  effort." 

Who  were  the  Auxiliary  Patrol  Service  ?  They  were  men  in  "  yachts, 
whalers,  trawlers,  drifters,  motor  launches  and  motor  boats  " — the  majority  of 
them  fishermen.  Men  trained  from  boyhood  to  "  scour  "  the  sea,  familiar  with 
the  sea  bottom  and  all  the  intermediate  levels  as  no  other  seamen  are.  Trained 
(like  cavalry — only  more  so)  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Gamblers  all — knowing 
the  game  backwards ;  imperturbable,  cool-headed,  fearless.  Such  were  the 
men  who  singed  the  Spaniards'  beard  ;  harried  the  French  under  letters  of 
marque  ;  cowed  the  Hun  into  craven  surrender.  Seamanship  (not  money)  won 
the  War.  And,  now  that  the  days  of  sail  are  almost  over,  there  is  left  no  school 
of  seamanship  to  compare  with  our  deep-sea  fishing  fleets. 

All  this  is  commonplace.  The  country — which  is  ruled  by  and  consists 
largely  of  land -lubbers — has  a  dim  glimmering  sense  of  what  it  owes  to  the 
fishermen.  In  time,  as  the  fog  of  war  lifts,  it  will  know  more.  It  is  vociferously 
"  grateful."  Whether  that  gratitude  will  take  tangible  shape  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  If  ingratitude  goes  too  far,  the  country  will  lose  its  "  sea-dogs  "- 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  Britannia. 

However,  for  the  moment,  there  are  signs  of  nascent  enlightenment.  Fisher- 
men have  made  clear  what  they  need  from  the  country.  Politicians  have  shown 
a  "  sympathy,"  which  is  (perhaps)  not  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pressed during  a  General  Election.  The  Press  has  devoted  a  little  space  to 
fishery.  And  yet,  one  feels,  the  country  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

A  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  official  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  many  minor  offices  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  London  dinner  party,  he  asked  the  guests  to  estimate 
the  annual  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  our  shores.  The  highest  bid  he  got,  out 
of  some  dozen,  was  £60,000.  The  actual  figure  was  about  £14,000,000. 

Only  a  week  ago,  a  reputable  financial  weekly  gravely  announced  that 
Britain  was  going  to  the  dogs  because  she  could  only  invest  about  £6,000,000 
in  fishery  !  At  present  prices,  her  steam-fishing  fleet  alone  is  worth  not  less 
than  £86,000,000.  At  least  £10,000,000  are  invested  in  the  shell-fish  industry  ; 
£250,000  was  recently  bid  and  refused  for  a  single  West  End  oyster  business, 
and  the  total  capital  invested  is  certainly  not  less  than  £200,000,000. 
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Fishing -vessel  owners,  as  thisjs  written,  are  pressing  f  orward  an  all-important 
scheme  for  the  training  of  apprentices  in  deep-sea  fishery.  During  the  War  no 
new  apprentices  have  been  "  made  "  in  this  trade — the  most  expert  trade  in 
the  world,  on  which  the  whole  future  of  the  country  depends.  A  committee 
of  learned  men  is  sitting  on  the  subject  of  "  Sea  Training."  The  committee 
asked  a  natural  question — "  About  how  many  apprentices  do  you  wish  to  train 
a  year  ?  "  The  fishermen  answered,  "  We  shall  need  one  apprentice  on  each 
vessel  sailing  out  of  each  port — that  will  be  1,800  or  1,900  apprentices.  Make 
provision  for  half  that  number  as  a  start."  For  three  weeks  this  pronounce- 
ment of  seamen  on  sea-training  puzzled  the  landsmen.  Then  a  clerk  had  a 
brain  storm.  "  But,"  writes  back  the  committee,  "  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
Census.  On  the  night  the  Census  was  taken  there  were  only  1,126  fisher  lads 
between  18  and  14  in  England*  and  Wales.  Some  may  have  been  at  sea.  We 
will  call  it  1,689.  So  you  can't  have  as  many  apprentices  as  you  think.  You 
say  there  are  600  trawlers  in  Grimsby.  You  mean  60.  Please  arrange."  Or 
words  to  that  effect. 

There  is  the  trouble  in  a  nutshell.  Landsmen  always  think  of  all  seafarers 
as  children,  and  of  the  fisherman  as  a  nautical -looking  individual — generally 
heavily  engaged  in  dolcejar  niente  on  a  beach.  As  a  fact,  he  is  born,  lives,  works, 
and  dies  in  places  which  landsmen  do  not  frequent ;  and,  to  his  contentment, 
landsmen  neither  see  him  nor  know  him.  He — that  is,  the  deep-sea  man,  and  it 
is  the  deep-sea  man  who  matters — never  set?  foot  on  a  beach.  He  lands,  at  long 
intervals,  at  dock  sides.  He  is  a  sailor -man,  not  a  longshoreman.  He  is  lucky 
if  he  puts  in  three  nights  ashore  in  a  month.  The  chances  against  his  being 
ashore  or  in  port  on  a  Census  night  are  about  98  to  1  ;  and  the  Census  figures 
were  about  as  relevant  to  the  discussion  as  the  "  Golden  Numbers  "  in  our 
Prayer  Books. 

The  fact  is  that  landsmen  do  not  know  anything  about  the  fish  they  eat,  how 
they  are  caught,  where  they  are  caught,  or  how  they  get  to  market.  Hence  this 
paper.  If  it  is  didactic  in  tone,  the  writer  craves  indulgence.  It  is  not  intended 
for  experts  or  know-alls. 

In  the  first  place,  once  again,  fishery  is  a  national  and  Imperial  subject.  On 
it  depends  (1)  very  largely,  the  nation's  supply  of  seamen,  for  it  is  incomparably 
the  finest  school  of  seamanship  and  manhood ;  (2)  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
nation.  Beef  is  scarce,  and  will  get  scarcer.  And,  as  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson 
sagely  remarked,  in  his  excellent  paperf  in  UNITED  EMPIKB,  November  1917, 
"  The  real  pinch  will  come  after  the  War." 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  the  fisherman  as  a  seaman.  Everyone 
admits  it.  We  pass  to  the  economic  problem. 

Voluble  gentlemen  write  reams  every  day  on  the  food  problem — "  pivotal 
industries,"  and  so  forth.  With  the  honourable  exception  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
a  very  few  others,  they  never  mention  the  word  "  fish."  Yet  if  fish  do  not 
solve  the  problem,  nothing  will. 

*  Scottish  owners  were  pt.rt  promoters  of  the  scheme,  but  this  detail  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
scribe.  •(•  The  Value  of  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 


BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHERIES  CHART  SHOWING  FISHING  GROUNDS  FREQUENTED  BY  BRITISH 
TRAWLERS,  THE  "REGIONS"  INTO  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DIVIDED  IN  ORDER  OF  PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  THE 
AREA  OF  EACH  IN  SQUARE  MILES  OPEN  TO  TRAWLING. 


I.  NORTH  SBA  . 
IL  ICELAND 

m.  FAROE   .        .        .        . 
IV.  SOUTHWARD  OP  IRELAND  . 

V.  WESTWARD  OP  SCOTLAND . 


Kq.  Miles 

(Nautical) . 

1M.804 

36,<i03 

4,949 

60,416 

32,099 


vi.  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHANNEL 
vn.  LOFOTEN  ISLANDS  . 
vni.  ENGLISH  CHANNEL 

IX.  WESTWARD  OP  IRELAND 

X.  WHITE  SEA  .        , 


Sq.  Miles 

(Nautical). 

15,743 

29,648 

25,238 

9,066 

128,917 


XI.  BRISTOL  CHANNEL 
XII.  NORTH  OP  SCOTLAND      . 

XIII.  B.OCKALL  BANK          • . 

XIV.  PORTUGAL  AND  MOROCCO 
XV.  BAT  OP  BLSCAT      . 


Sq.  Milos. 
(Nautical): 

8,613 

18,096 

3.430 

20,496 

30,886 


CHART  I. — SHOWING  FOR  EACH  REGION  THE  THREE  MOST  ABUNDANT  SPECIES  LANDED  IN  ENGLAND  -AND 
WALES  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THESE  TO  TOTAL  BOTTOM  FISH.  AVERAGE  OF  THE  FIVE  YEARS 
1908  1912. 

DISTANCES  PROM  HULL  (SEA  MILES). 

NORD  KTN  (x)      ....  1,387 

BEAR  ISLAND  (SPTTZBERGEN)  .        .  1.345 

JAN  MEYEN   .*....  1,212 

CAPE  HORN  (n)      .       .       .       .  1,312 

CAPS  ROCK  (xrv)    ....  1,157 

LISBON  (XIV) 1,161 

STAALBJERO   HUK  (H)       .  .  .      1,119 

LODINQKN  (TTJ)       ,          ,  1,043 


DATE  BACH  (NEWFOUNDLAND)          .  2,254 

ARCHANGEL  (x)     .        .        .        .  1,955 

MURMAN  COAST  (SviATOi  Nos)       .  1,697 

MociAiiim  (XII)       ....  1.611 

CAPE  FAREWELL  (GREENLAND)         .  1,590 

VADSO  (X)        .          .          .  .  .  1,518 

SOOTH  CAPE  (SPITSBERGEN)     .  .  1,465 

GIBRALTAR  (xiv)    ....  1,433 


REYKJAVIK  (n)             .       .  .    1,040 

BOCKALL  (xm)     ...  950 

LANGANNES  (H)       .  -  918 

CAPE  FINISTERRE  (XV)  .            .  88S 

AAUtPDND  (vn)    . 

FAROS  RANK  (ni). 
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What  are  the  fish  of  real  economic  value  ?  It  will  be  necessary  to  talk  of 
"  hundredweights  "  and  "  tons  "  of  fish — measures  very  few  people  can  visualise. 
The  writer  certainly  cannot.  His  plan  is  to  remember  that  a  hundredweight 
of  fish  is  the  equivalent  of  150  fish  meals — not "  courses."  A  ton  will  feed  3,000 
people.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  fish  we  caught  in  1913,  together  with  the 
amount  we  exported  to  feed  foreigners.  It  will  be  noticed  that  very  few  of  the 
species  which  bulked  most  heavily  appear  on  tables  where  "  fish  "  forms  an 
interlude  between"  soup  "  and"  joint."  But  those  are  not  the  tables  which 
will  be  "  pinched  "  to  the  point  when  the  owner  begins  to  think  of  using  his 
table  as  part  of  a  barricade. 

1913,  PRINCIPAL  FISH  LANDINGS. 


Species. 

Catoh  (Tons). 

Exported  (Tons). 

Consumed  in  U.  K. 

*1.  Herring        .... 

611,000 

498,000 

113,000* 

2.  Cod     

148,000 

41,600 

106,400 

3.  Haddock      .... 

112,000 

.  . 

112,000 

4.  Coalfish        .... 

38,000 

38,000 

5.  Plaice           .... 

37,000 

37,000 

6.  Whiting        .... 

33,000 

33,000 

7.  Hake  

32,000 

32,000 

*8.  Mackerel      .... 

28,000 

5,600 

22,400  * 

9.  Roker           .... 

25,000 

25,000 

10.  Ling    

21,000 

.   . 

21,000 

11.  Catfish         .... 

9,000 

9,000 

12.  Halibut 

7,700 

7,700 

13.  Dabs  .... 

5,800 

.   . 

5,800 

14.  Gurnard       .... 

5,500 

.   . 

5,500 

15.  Bream          .... 

5,000 

5,000 

16.  Lemon  Soles 

4,700 

4,700 

17.  Megrim         .... 

4,600 

4,600 

*18.  Sprats           .... 

4,200 

4,200  * 

19.  Conger          .... 

4,000 

4,000 

20.  Soles   

3,400 

3,400 

21.  Turbot         .... 

3,400 

3,400 

22.  Dogfish         .... 

3,200 

3,200 

*23.  Pilchard       .... 

2,500 

1,800 

700* 

*24.  Salmon         .... 

2,500 

2,500  * 

25.  Torsk  

2,400 

2,400 

26.  Monks 

2,000 

2,000 

27.  Witches        .      -;  . 

1,800 

1,800 

28.  Brill    .         .     :i  . 

900 

900 

The  fish  marked  *  are  "  surface  "  fish.  The  others  are  "  bottom  "  fish.  It 
will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the  bottom  fish  were,  before  the  War,  caught  chiefly 
for  home  consumption.  The  surface  fish,  especially  herring,  were  largely  ex- 
ported. Our  people  ate  2,400  million  fish  meals  a  year — 1,500  million  provided 
by  our  trawlers,  337  million  by  our  drifters,  135  million  caught  with  hook  and 
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line,  and  428  million  (including  90  million  of  canned  salmon)  caught  by  colonial 


GULF 

OF 
ST     LAWRENCE. 


BANK    OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 


THE  FISHERMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  THE  LIBERTY  TO  TAKE  FISH  OF  EVERY  KIND 
ON  THE  COASTS  SHOWN  BY  THE  SOLID  BLACK  LINE;  THEY  ALSO  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  DRY 
AND  CURE  FlSH  IN  THE  UNSETTLED  BAYS,  HARBOURS  AND  CREEKS  OF  THE  COASTS  SHOWN 
BY  THE  SHADED  LINE  (TREATY  1818). 

or  foreign  fishermen.     Our  men,  on  their  part,  provided  1,500  million  meals  for 
foreigners.     The  total  catch  in  1913  was  1,232,000  tons. 
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Who  caught  these  fish  ?  83  per  cent,  of  the  catch  came  to  land  in  steam 
trawlers,  and  steam  drifters.  In  the  future,  which  is  here  our  concern,  wo 
shall  depend  almost  entirely  on  steam  trawlers  and  drifters  and  motor  smacks 
for  our  fish  food.  Drifters  catch  the  "  surface  "  fish,  trawlers  the  "  bottom  "  fish. 

Where  were  the  fish  caught  ?  At  least  94  per  cent,  of  the  fish  came,  and  will 
come,  from  outside  the  three-mile  limit.  Herrings  are  caught,  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  at  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Both  they  and  the  bottom  fish — 
our  main  source  of  supply — come  from  waters  free  to  the  fishermen  of  all  nations. 
They  are  not  caught  in  "  English  "  or  "  Scottish  "  or  "  Irish  "  waters — though 
the  whole  political  structure  of  fishery  administration,  made  and  developed 
as  it  was  by  landsmen,  assumes  this  fallacy.  They  are  not  even  caught  in 
"  British  "  waters.  The  Scowre-Sea  Navy  sails  under  the  Bed  Ensign — no 
provincial  emblem.  The  chart  which  accompanies  this  paper,  and  is  worth 
careful  study,  explains  the  extent  to  which  it  scoured  the  seas  of  Northern 
Europe.  The  table  of  distances  will  at  once  show  that  the  Greenland,  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  grounds  are  well  within  their  range.  But,  wherever 
they  fish,  the  operations  will  be  national  and  not  provincial  in  character.  The 
chart  makes  that  clear. 

That  opens  out  a  digression.  During  the  War  the  writer  strongly  supported 
the  view  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Lord  Morris  and  others,  that  the  Newfoundland 
Banks  should  be  more  extensively  drawn  upon.  Newfoundland  needed  ships 
and  men.  He  believed  that  they  could  be  provided  during  the  War  from  home 
ports  ;  but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion — partly,  perhaps,  because  there  was 
no  Fishery  Authority  to  appraise  the  suggestion  at  its  true  value.  Now,  as 
the  War  ends,  chilled  fish  from  Newfoundland  is  coming  to  market,  and  is 
favourably  received  by  the  trade.  But  a  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded. 
Trawling  companies  were  landing  fish  in  England  during  the  last  year  of  the  War 
at  prices  between  §\d.  and  4d.  per  pound.  That  price  must,  in  time,  inevitably 
fall.  Will  Newfoundland  fish  with  its  longer  "  lead  "  be  able  to  compete  ? 
Time  will  show.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  European  trawling 
grounds,  after  their  four  years'  "  close  time,"  are  probably  as  well  stocked 
as  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  Moreover,  as  the  map  of  Newfoundland 
shows,  the  Eed  Ensign  has  no  monopoly  on  the  off-shore  banks,  and  must 
compete  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Tricolour,  even  inside  the  three  miles 
limit,  on  nearly  one  half  of  the  coast.  The  American  pre-War  catch  off  the 
Treaty  Coasts  averaged  about  9,000  tons.  Even  in  1909  the  French  bankers 
brought  home  53,000  tons.  Insignificant  figures  these,  as  is  Lord  Morris's 
estimate  of  31,200  tons  of  Newfoundland  fish  per  annum — about  our  pre-War 
catch  of  hake  ! 

The  French  are  spending  large  sums  on  .building  a  huge  steam-trawler  port 
at  St.  Pierre,  at  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay  and  right  on  the  Newfoundland  Bank. 
So  much  for  Newfoundland.  Of  the  potential  wealth  awaiting  development  in 
her  waters  there  is  no  doubt.  Whether  most  of  the  produce  will  flow  to  Canada, 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  or  (as  heretofore)  to  South  America 
and  South  Europe  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Much  will  depend  on  the  way  fishing  problems  are  handled  in  Great  Britain. 
If  they  are  well  handled,  colonial  and  foreign  fish  will  find  it  hard  to  compete 
in  appreciable  quantities.  If  they  are  mishandled,  the  Scowre-Sea  Navy  will 
languish,  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire  will  disappear.  Every  true  Imperialist 
must,  therefore,  hope  that  they  will  be  handled  in  a  seamanlike  manner — that  is 
to  say,  sensibly  and  expeditiously  and  courageously.  Seamen  have  spoken  out  • 
with  no  uncertain  voice.  They  have  written  out,  in  a  somewhat  portentous 
"  Memorandum,"  exactly  what  they  want  done.  Their  claim  is  supported 
by  marine  biologists,  naval  officers,  anglers,  fish  merchants— by  all,  in  fact, 
interested  in  the  development  of  marine  resources.  But  such  recommendations 
have  been  turned  down  time  and  again !  Will  gratitude  to  the  Scowre-Sea 
Navy,  or  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  secure  seamen  a  hearing  thia  time  ? 

Fishermen  seek  to  pull  down  the  idols  "  Circumlocution  "  and  "  Obstruction," 
and  put  up  in  their  place  the  image  of  "  Common  Sense."     They  claim  that  their 
main  function  is  to  supply  food  to  very  poor  people — chiefly  through  the  fried 
fish  shops,  which  distribute  about  450  million  fish  meals  a  year.    During  the 
War,  all  their  machinery  has,  they  say,  been  thrown  out  of  gear — especially  the 
intricate  machinery  of  fish  distribution.     That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Thomson 
anticipated  would  happen,  and  skilled  and  "  whole  time  "  assistance  from  the 
State  is  necessary  to  get  it  running  again  and  maintain  it  in  working  order. 
They  are,  incidentally,  quite  unjustly  accused  of  "  profiteering  in  war  time." 
Here  are  some  facts  known  to  the  writer.     One  trawling  company  lost  by  enemy 
action  twenty  ships.     It  recovered  on  insurance  £5,000  per  ship.     It  will  cost 
to  replace  them  £15,000  apiece.    The  best  boat  of  one  company  last  year  grossed 
£40,000.     After  paying  insurance,  taxation,  etc.,  her  nett  earnings  for  the  year 
were  £3,000.     Last  summer  another  company  decided  that  the  control  price 
of  cod  was  too  high.     The  maximum  "  Producer's  Price  "  was,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  fixed  at  famine  rates,  and  the  demand  was  such  that  nearly  all 
cod  fetched  the  maximum — something  over  10d  per  Ib.     The  company  decided 
to  break  the  ring.     It  obtained  a  licence  to  retail  fish,  advertised  a  retail  sale  of 
Iceland  cod  at  Qd.  per  Ib.  and  made  all  the  arrangements.     A  crowd  turned  up 
to  buy,  only  to  find  that  the  Food  Controller  had,  at  the  last  moment,  cancelled 
the  retail  licence  !    Whatever  the  Controller's  motive,  one  thing  is  clear — that 
the  trawler  owners  were  acting  only  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  against 
their  own  interest.    The  writer  can  say,  of  personal  knowledge,  that  the  fisher- 
men and  owners  were  in  war-t'me  only  too  anxious  to  sell  fish  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  condemned  most  heartily  the  absurdly  high  figure  at  which  prices 
were  often  fixed.    Slightly  bowdlerised,  a  certain  drifter  "  commodore's  "  dictum 
was,  "  We  don't  mind  how  cheap  herrin'  sells,  not  so  long  as  the  public  gets 
it  cheap— but  they—      ".     And  then  fortunately  words  failed  him.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  to  brand  the  brave  old  men,  and  "  unfits  "  and  boys, 
who  continued  to  bring  us  nearly  half  our  pre-war  fish  ration  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Hun,  with  the  loathsome  title  "  profiteers."     It  could  only  be  done  by  lands- 
men who  know  neither  the  men  nor  the  "  owners." 

Let  us  close  with  a  summary  of  the  demands  of  the  Fishery  Marine.     They 
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ask  that  the  present  Scottish  Fisheries  Service  should  be  taken  as  the  model  for 
a  new  English  Fisheries  Service,  that  each  service  should  budget  separately 
for  a  grant  from  Imperial  Funds,  to  be  expended  on  development  of  fisheries  ; 
that  a  Minister  of  Fisheries  should  present  both  budgets  to  Parliament,  and 
render  account,  in  a  single  volume — "  The  Eeport  on  British  Fisheries  " — as  to 
how  the  money  has  been  spent.  They  demand  that  the  Fisheries  Services 
and  the  Ministry,  between  them,  should  take  over  the  supervision  of  fishing 
harbours,  the  registration  of  fishing  craft,  the  signing  on  of  crews,  the  policing 
and  protection  of  the  fishing  fleets  and  so  forth,  from  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Both  these  offices  understand  seamen  who  use  the  seas  as  a 
highway.  Each  is  apt  to  think  its  duties,  in  connection  with  seamen  who  fish, 
as  of  subsidiary  importance.  Similarly  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Scottish 
Office,  tne  Local  Government  Board  and  a  heterogeneous  host  of  landsmen 
(who  do  their  best,  but  who  do  not  understand  sea  ways  at  all),  are  asked  to  hand 
over  to  the  Fisheries  Departments  certain  functions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Fisheries  Training  and  Research — both  industrial,  and  biological  and 
oceanographical.  It  is  urged,  truly  enough,  that,  in  the  future,  fishery  in  the 
high  seas  will  become  more  and  more  an  International  question.  And  that 
"  Fishery  "  should  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

It  was  always  "  International."  It  was  always  "  Imperial."  America, 
Canada  and  Japan  long  ago  recognised  this  principle,  as  did  British  fishermen. 
Germany  and  France  (who  is  spending  £8,000,000  on  Fishery  as  the  first  Hem 
in  her  reconstruction  problem)  recognise  it  to-day.  They  have  followed  the 
advice  of  fishermen  and  their  friends  and  colleagues.  Will  the  landsmen  who 
rule  us  follow  suit  ?  On  the  answer  depends,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  Scowre- 
Sea  Navy — and  therefore  of  Great  Britain.  The  men  who  know  have  stated 
definitely  that  they  cannot  reconstruct  their  disorganised  industry  without 
assistance  from  the  State.  Will  the  men  who  do  not  know  spare  time  to  learn  ? 
The  Scowre-Sea  Navy  is  not  sanguine.  It  knows  that  landsmen  find  it  hard  to 
take  advice  from  seamen,  though  the  humblest  fishing  skipper  has  forgotten 
much  more  than  most  landsmen  will  ever  know. 

LAL  PHITA. 
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FOUR  years  of  war  have  so  altered  the  conditions  of  life  that  we  must  bring  an  entirely  new 
outlook  to  bear  on  the  problems  ahead  of  us.  Even  if  other  conditions  were  satisfied,  the 
readoption  of  old  methods  will  no  longer  provide  for  our  necessities  ;  we  shall  succeed  or  fail 
in  the  task  ahead  of  us,  in  the  measure  in  which  we,  as  an  Empire,  as  a  nation,  and  as 
individuals,  realise  the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  A  four  years'  struggle  against 
an  arbitrary  and  brutal  force  has  made  us  keenly  alive  to  the  meaning  and  application 
of  the  terms  "  Liberty  "  and  "  Justice,"  and  so  the  Titanic  struggle  in  which  we  have  all 
been  engaged  will  not  end  with  the  capitulation  of  the  Central  Empires,  but  will  go 
on  without  cessation  in  every  country  until  every  class  of  people  test  those  terms  by 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live. 

At  no  time  will  the  moderating  influence  of  British  conservatism  prove  of  such  value 
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in  the  world's  affairs  as  now,  when  less  balanced  nationalities  proceed  to  realise  their 
ideals  by  revolutionary  rather  than  evolutionary  methods.  At  the  same  time,  the  pace 
of  change  in  the  Empire,  and  especially  in  the  Old  Country,  will  not  be  slow,  and  we 
shall  avoid  conflicts  and  cataclysms  only  to  the  extent  to  which  we  recognise  the 
necessity  for  new  conditions,  and  co-operate  in  bringing  them  about. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  "  What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  Empire  industry  ? " 
And  to  that  question  I  would  reply  that  industry — by  which  I  mean  operations  associ- 
ated with  primary  and  secondary  production — is  the  one  factor  that  is  essential  to  the 
lasting  prosperity  of  any  nation.  It  will  only  be  by  improved  methods  in  industry, 
and  increased  production,  that  the  lot  of  the  individual  worker  will  be  improved.  We 
can  only  embark  on  a  more  generous  system  of  national  life,  if  we  provide  the  means 
to  put  our  schemes  into  operation,  to  pay  higher  wages,  work  shorter  hours  and  at  the 
same  time  honourably  discharge  the  Imperial  obligations  in  which  our  great  fight  has 
involved  us.  We  shall  never  restore  the  national  wealth  by  taking  possession  of  German 
battleships  or  German  gold  or  railways,  mercantile  vessels,  mines,  art  treasures  or  any 
other  assets  of  these  kinds.  These  will  help  to  reduce  indebtedness  and  consequent 
taxation,  but  will  not  give  you  bread  when  other  nations  are  starving,  or  clothes  when  your 
mills  are  idle,  or  coal,  or  light,  and  other  necessities  and  luxuries.  These  will  only  come  by 
the  industry  of  every  one  of  us  ;  and  the  moderation  of  our  toil  and  reward  for  service  will 
be  regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  we  adopt  new  methods  of  production,  and  bring  about 
co-operation  between  every  class  of  worker  in  the  production  of  raw  material,  its  conversion 
into  commodities  of  use,  and  its  ultimate  transport  and  distribution.  We  have  to  replenish 
the  Empire's  granaries  and  larders,  provide  homes  where  warmth  and  light  and  space 
are  plentiful ;  we  have  to  fill  our  stores  with  good?  available  in  price  to  the  poorest  of  the 
land;  and,  when  all  this  has  been  done,  we  must  fill  our  ships  with  surplus  products, 
and  send  them  overseas  in  exchange  for  raw  materials  and  goods  which  we  cannot  produce 
ourselves,  and  in  order  to  give  us  means  to  discharge  our  financial  liabilities. 

What  is  the  first  step  necessary  to  such  reconstruction  of  Empire  industry  as  will 
enable  every  part  to  provide  for  its  needs  on  the  new  plan — in  other  words,  make 
itself  self-supporting  and  put  it  in  a  position  to  discharge  its  liabilities  ?  The  very 
first  step  must  be  the  crystallisation  of  a  policy  governing  our  inter-Empire  relations 
in  respect  to  industry,  trade,  shipping  and  finance,  and  subsequently  the  Empire's 
relations  as  a  whole  with  our  Allies,  with  neutrals  and  enemies.  No  great  develop- 
ment anywhere  can  be  expected  until  this  fundamental  matter  has  been  definitely 
settled.  We  all  thought  for  a  long  time  that  we  had  such  a  policy  in  the  economic 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference ;  but  the  advent  to  our  cause  of  the  great  American 
people  has  brought  about  a  reconsideration  of  that  whole  matter. 

The  subject  is  too  large  to  take  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  in  a  single  article, 
and  here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  War  has  shown  the  imperative  necessity 
of  making  every  portion  of  the  Empire  industrially  self-supporting  as  far  as  this  can 
possibly  be  achieved.  There  are  some  goods  which  one  portion  of  the  Empire  can 
produce  more  economically  than  another,  and  by  preferential  tariffs  and  shipping  services 
exchanges  of  those  goods  must  be  facilitated.  But  it  has  been  clearly  established  that,  in 
every  self-governing  portion  of  the  Empire,  key  industries  and  essential  industries  must  be 
established  and  maintained.  There  were  times  in  the  progress  of  the  War  when  the 
isolation  of  a  portion  of  the  Empire  was  a  possibility  and  when,  had  a  naval  Power  become 
hostile  to  us,  a  large  portion  of  the  Empire  might  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  through  lack  of 
internal  manufacturing  resources.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  future 
will  be  the  weakness  of  its  component  parts  to  sustain  themselves. 

In  my  view,  preferential  tariffs  are  an  essential  feature  of  any  future  Empire  policy,  - 
in  order  largely  to  secure  to  this  country  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
which  in  the  past  we  have  mostly  had  to  rely  on  foreign  and  enemy  countries.  It  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  our  statesmanship  if  we  have  again  to  import  the  products  of  West 
Africa  from  Hamburg  or  any  foreign  country;  West  Indian  sugar  from  the  United 
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States,  or  the  products  of  the  Australian  mines  from  Germany.  Such  preferential 
arrangements  must  be  made,  both  in  respect  of  tariffs  -and  shipping,  as  will  ensure  that 
the  British  peoples  as  a  whole  will  be  self-supporting  in  the  essentials  of  national  life. 

There  are  three  outstanding  points  in  connection  with  the  regeneration  of  Empire 
industry.  The  first  one  is  the  necessity  for  greatly  increased  production  throughout  the 
Empire  in  order  to  ensure  the  means  of  remodelling  the  lives  of  the  workers  and  dis- 
charging our  inevitably  increased  liabilities.  Speaking  of  Great  Britain,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  War  has  entirely  modernised  our  industrial  methods  and,  for  the  first  time,  made 
us  quantity  producers,  on  the  American  plan.  This  is  a  stupendous  fact ;  for,  prior 
to  the  War,  this  very  lack  of  quantity  production  was  our  greatest  weakness  in  dealing 
with  American  and  German  competition. 

Prior  to  the  War,  except  in  the  case  of  textiles,  and  a  few  lines  such  as  characteris- 
tic Sheffield  and  Birmingham  products,  we  did  not  manufacture,  but  made  to  order 
— often  in  single  units  and  generally  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  Pick  up  an 
average  pre-war  catalogue  and  you  find,  say,  a  pump-maker,  employing  400  hands,  mak- 
ing thirty  different  sizes  of  pumps  and  six  different  types  ;  a  motor-car  manufacturer 
with  six  different  types  of  cars.  How  can  economical  production  proceed  on  such 
lines  T  Repetition  work  was  almost  non-existent,  and  as  for  special  tools,  and  labour- 
saving  methods  for  handling  materials,  such  contrivances  could  not  possibly  have 
been  devised  to  meet  such  a  variety  of  manufacturing  conditions  as  were  to  be  found 
in  the  average  factory.  The  War  has  altered  all  this  for  the  time  being,  and  four  years' 
experience  with  the  latest  machinery  and  methods  has  equipped  this  country  with  a 
knowledge  of  quantity  production  that  should  fit  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  But  it  takes  more  than  four  years  to  change  the  British  character,  even 
when  the  change  is  so  obviously  desirable  as  that  we  are  discussing,  and  unless  con- 
certed action  is  taken  in  the  national  interest  you  will  find  manufacturers  slipping  back 
into  the  old  methods,  reviving  their  old  catalogues  and  infinite  varieties. 

Our  experience  in  manufacturing  methods  and  quantity  production  will  only  be 
saved  if  manufacturers  get  together,  segregate  their  products  into  sizes  and  types,  and 
each  agree  upon  making  one  or  two  lines  of  goods  in  quantity  which  their  plant  and 
works  are  best  fitted  to  produce.  Some  association  of  manufacturers  should  immedi- 
ately set  up  an  authoritative  committee  of  manufacturers  and  production  experts,  with 
representatives  also  of  Government  departments,  to  analyse  the  British  manufacturers' 
position,  eliminate  useless  varieties  of  types  and  insist  on  economical  quantity  produc- 
tion in  every  factory.  The  moment  is  psychological  for  such  a  step ;  for  the  means  will 
exist  for  some  time  yet  of  bringing  manufacturers  into  line  through  the  control  which  the 
Government  must  exercise  in  the  distribution  of  raw  materials.  The  working  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  balanced,  as  I  have  already  suggested  in  official  quarters,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clearing-house  for  all  export  orders  received  in  this  country  from  Dominion  and 
Crown  Colony  governments,  colonial  and  other  railways,  docks  and  harbours,  and  any  enter- 
prises over  which  official  or  semi-official  control  exists.  All  such  orders  (as  well  as 
orders  for  Government  and  public  utility  work  at  home)  would  be  sorted  and  placed  with 
firms  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  quantity  production.  The  realisation  of  such  a  scheme 
is  now  possible,  and  it  is  the  most  practical  way  that  I  can  see  of  preventing  manu- 
facturers from  filling  their  order  books  with  a  grotesque  variety  of  orders  which,  in 
the  long  run,  would  mean  their  downfall  in  the  coming  industrial  competition. 

The  greatest  objection  that  I  can  see  to  such  a  plan  is  the  factor  of  Government 
control.  This  necessary  evil  should  be  given  a  term  of  existence  after  which,  together  with 
the  control  over  raw  materials,  it  should  be  wiped  out.  My  three  years'  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  release  every  branch  of  industrial  activity  from  any 
measure  of  Government  control  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  Any  system  of  central 
control  of  industry,  like  any  system  of  central  political  government,  must  necessarily  be 
unintelligent,  unsympathetic  and  inefficient,  because  it  never  uses  the  brains  and  enterprise 
of  the  man  on  the  spot 
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The  next  point  I  would  touch  upon  is  the  development  of  export  markets  for  our  manu- 
factured products.  This  is  something  which,  in  order  to  re-e?tablish  tne  nation's  well-being, 
we  must  attempt  on  a  large  scale.  Every  manufacturer  should  be  posted  with  information 
of  such  a  practicah  character  as  will  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  in  oversea  markets.  A  step  forward  has  been  made  by  bringing  the 
resources  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  its  Consular  Service,  into  conjunction  with  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  do  not  believe  much  in  what 
Government  departments  are  able  to  achieve,  especially  in  connection  with  pioneer 
work.  Much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  unofficial  effort  and  what  promises  to  be  a 
great  factor  in  the  Export  and  Information  Department  of  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries.  I  might  also  not  inappropriately  refer  to  the  activities  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  so  far  as  Empire  work  is  concerned. 
But  we  only  begin  to  deal  with  export  problems  when  we  have  covered  the  matter  of  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information.  There  is  work  to  be  done  in  establishing  new 
methods  of  selling,  packing  and  distribution,  in  organising  selling  syndicates,  in  regulat- 
ing prices,  and  particularly  in  controlling  and  directing  the  great  forces  of  finance  and 
shipping  in  order  to  secure  control  of  the  big  markets. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  which  I  am  able  to  touch  upon  in  this  short 
article,  viz.  : — that  of  shipping.  British  shipping  before  the  War  was  rapidly  getting 
into  a  parlous  condition.  British  companies  were  exhausting  their  strength  by  fighting 
each  other  for  certain  trades,  and  in  doing  so  they  played  into'  the  hands  of  Germany 
and  other  competitors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  pan-British 
policy  at  the  back  of  British  shipping.  One  of  our  premier  companies,  with  subsidised 
shipping,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Hamburg- America  Line  to  turn  a  British 
shipping  company  off  the  Atlantic ;  another  company,  for  a  long  time,  charged  £2  a  ton 
on  goods  from  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa,  and  10s.  a  ton  on  similar  goods  from  New 
York  to  that  Dominion.  Similar  stories  could  be  told  of  the  deplorable  management 
of  shipping  in  trades  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  India  and  the  Argentine. 

Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  Government  control ;  but  I  insist  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  British  industry  that  Government  regulation,  in  a  complete 
form,  should  exist,  on  some  such  lines  as  that  which  exists  over  railways.  On  the 
other  hand,  British  policy  at  the  back  of  British  shipping  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
shipping  interests  against  the  competition  of  any  other  State.  Manufacturers  must 
insist,  also,  on  through  rates  and  through  bookings,  on  the  abolition  of  the  rebate  system, 
and  a  revision  of  the  Bill  of  Lading,  giving  some  responsibility  to  shipowners.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  damaged  goods  arriving  in  a  new  market  can  be  covered  by  insurance ;  the 
loss  of  time  in  replacing  these  goods  often  means  the  loss  of  the  order  and  perhaps  the  market. 
All  these  are  questions  which  Empire  manufacturers  must  take  up  for  themselves  and  not 
leave  as  hitherto  to  the  broker,  merchant,  and  forwarding  agent. 

BEN  H.  MORGAN. 
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A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  PERICLES'  SPEECH  TO  THE   ATHENIANS. 
(THUCYDIDES.     BK.  n.  41-44.)     BY  ARTHUK  S.  WAY. 

MORE  than  2300  years  ago  the  Athenians  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  those  who 
had  fallen  in  a  great  war.  Their  leading  statesman  then  delivered  the  funeral 
oration,  which,  so  abiding  are  the  highest  qualities  of  humanity,  might  be  uttered  to- 
day over  our  own  fallen  heroes  ;  for  every  word  of  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  modern 
Britons  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  After  dwelling  on  the  moral  and  material  greatness 
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of  their  country,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  character  of  her  citizens  that  had 
made  her  so  great,  Pericles  continued  : 

"  Such  is  the  country  for  which  these  men,  fixed  in  their  resolve"  not  to  lose  their 
inheritance  in  her,  so  nobly  have  fought  and  died ;  and  sure  may  we  be  that  every 
yet  living  son  of  hers  will  gladly  BO  spend  and  be  spent  for  her.  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  greatness  of  our  land,  because  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  for  which  we  contend  are  beyond  comparison  greater  than  those  possessed 
by  the  dwellers  in  less  favoured  lands,  and  because  I  want  to  establish  by  manifest 
proofs  that  it  is  no  vain  praise  which  is  now  uttered  over  these  fallen  heroes.  I  have 
sung  the  praises  of  our  country ;  but  it  was  the  heroism  of  these  men,  and  such  as 
these,  that  has  made  her  so  glorious.  Few  there  are  hi  neighbouring  States  whose 
achievements  have  so  rarely  fallen  below  then-  olden  renown.  The  sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  which  we  mourn  this  day,  has  for  some  of  them  been  the  first  revelation  of  the 
heroism  that  was  in  them ;  for  all  it  has  been  the  final  confirmation  thereof.  There 
may  have  been  some  among  them  whose  previous  lives  were  not  worthy  of  them  ;  but 
Justice  bids  look  to  the  end,  to  the  heroism  that  lay  deep  in  all — all  these  who  died 
for  fatherland.  Not  the  evil  done,  but  the  good  lives  after  these,  who  have  thus  more 
than  atoned  to  their  country  for  all  shortcomings.  Some  of  them  were  wealthy — the 
lure  of  riches  made  no  heart  falter ;  some  of  them  looked  to  become  so — -none  flinched 
from  peril  by  reason  of  that  hope  of  good  days  to  be.  The  task  they  set  themselves 
was  to  smite  our  foes — that  was  the  one  thing  desirable  in  their  eyes.  They  faced 
danger — and  that  they  accounted  most  glorious.  Their  one  high  resolve  was  to  wrest 
victory  from  peril's  grip — that  was  the  goal  to  which  they  strained.  They  had  turned 
their  backs  on  old  dreams  of  success  in  life :  it  was  the  hour  for  deeds.  They  looked 
the  imminent  peril  in  the  face :  they  were  proved  to  be  true  to  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  death  they  held  it  a  nobler  thing  to  fight  and  fall  than  to  flinch  and  live. 
The  one  thing  they  shrank  from  was  a  dishonoured  name.  Holding  their  lives  hi 
their  hands,  they  abode  the  issue ;  and  then,  in  the  flash  of  an  instant,  were  their 
spirits  caught  up  from  a  scene,  not  of  terror — no,  of  glory  !  A  misfortune  for  them  ? — 
nay,  rather  was  it  the  crown  of  all  their  fortunes.  Worthy  were  they  of  their  country, 
these  who  proved  their  manhood  thus  !  You  who  are  yet  alive  may,  indeed,  hope 
that  in  the  day  of  battle  death  may  pass  you  by ;  but  you  cannot  hope  to  bear  a 
more  gallant  spirit  in  facing  his  terrors. 

"  One  might  talk  endlessly  of  the  advantages  to  be  won  by  such  resistance  to  wrong, 
might  dilate  on  the  peace,  the  prosperity  thus  to  be  attained— but  you  know  all  that 
as  well  as  I  do ;  and  it  is  not  on  profit  and  loss  that  you  are  called  to  fix  your  eyes. 
No — let  your  thoughts  dwell  day  by  day  on  your  country's  true  greatness,  till  you  become  her 
lovers,  her  passionate  lovers.  And  when  you  realize  all  her  grandeur,  bethink  you  that  it 
was  a  heritage  won  for  you  by  dauntless  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  did  it.  In  the  hour 
of  trial  the  one  thing  they  feared  was  dishonour.  If  victory  was  denied  to  them,  did 
they  then  fail  their  fatherland,  denying  to  her  the  supreme  sacrifice  ? — not  one  !  They 
laid  those  bright,  those  gallant  lives  at  her  feet,  their  fairest  gift  of  a  lover's  devotion. 
In  one  great  host  did  they  give  themselves  to  death :  but  each  one,  man  by  man, 
has  won  imperishable  praise,  each  has  gained  a  glorious  grave — not  that  sepulchre  of 
earth  wherein  they  he,  but  the  living  tomb  of  everlasting  remembrance  wherein  their 
glory  is  enshrined,  remembrance  that  will  live  on  the  lips,  that  will  blossom  in  the 
deeds  of  then-  countrymen  the  world  over.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of 
heroes :  monuments  may  rise  and  tablets  be  set  up  to  them  hi  their  own  land ;  but 
on  far-off  shores  there  is  an  abiding  memorial  that  no  pen  or  chisel  has  traced :  it  is 
graven,  not  on  stone  or  brass,  but  on  the  living  heart  of  humanity.  Take  these 
men,  then,  for  your  ensamples.  Like  them,  remember  that  prosperity  can  be  only 
for  the  free,  that  freedom  is  the  sure  possession  of  those  alone  who  have  courage 
to  defend  it.  Scorn  to  be  haunted  by  thoughts  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  not  the 
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wastrel  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  who  has  no  right  to  look  for  prosperous  days,  that  is 
readiest  to  lay  down  his  life  in  a  great  cause  :  no,  it  is  they  who  have  everything  to  lose, 
from  whose  hands,  if  they  fall,  life's  fairest  prizes  slip — these  are  the  stuff  of  which  our  myriad 
heroes  are  made. 

"To  such  high  heroic  souls  the  thought  of  playing  the  coward  is  more  abhorrent 
than  any  bitterness  of  death.  Death  ? — it  is  the  angel  whose  silent-sweeping  wings, 
whose  unfelt  hands,  snatch  the  soldier  from  earth  in  the  very  fulness  of  strength  and 
hope.  Wherefore  I  will  not  condole  with  the  parents  of  our  heroic  dead :  I  will 
rather  bid  them  hit  up  their  hearts.  You  know  that  from  childhood  up  you  have 
found  no  absolute  certainty  of  happiness.  Those  may  be  called  most  fortunate  who  have 
gained  most  true  honour,  be  it  such  as  yours  in  proud  affliction,  or  such  as  theirs  in  glorious 
death,  whose  life  was  so  ordered  that  its  last  day  was  its  very  crown.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
easy,  thus  early,  to  make  you  feel  this,  when  the  good  fortune  of  others,  the  unbereaved,  will 
so  often  remind  you  of  your  own  bright  past  which  sleeps  with  your  sleepers.  True  it  is 
that  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  not  the  missing  of  anticipated  good,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  happier  things,  the  sweetness  that  had  twined  itself  round  our  hearts.  Some 
of  you  may  win  strength  and  healing  from  the  love  of  little  ones  still  with  you.  These 
will  bring  balm  to  your  wounds,  till  memory  is  no  longer  pain ;  and  in  your  rearing 
of  them  you  will  be  making  your  country  the  richer — a  land  repeopled,  a  land  strong 
in  the  strength  of  brave  defenders.  This  is  a  contribution  which  makes  you  better 
citizens,  worthier  to  have  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of  your  country's  destinies.  But  they 
whose  house  is  left  unto  them  desolate,  desolate  to  remain,  may  still  relive  in  thought 
the  good  days  gone  by :  yet  a  little  while,  and  they  will  go  to  those  who  may  not 
return  to  them,  and  their  loved  ones'  glory  will  make  bright  the  eventide  of  their 
days.  For  the  love  of  honour  is  for  ever  young :  it  is  not  riches,  but  tho  honour 
and  respect  of  our  fellow-m«n,  that  are  the  crown  of  rejoicing  of  old  age." 
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By  VAUGHAN  (JORNISH,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S. 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  won  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of  the  new  geographical 
position,  to  see  what  new  safeguards  have  been  gained  for  the  British  Empire,  and 
how  we  stand  in  respect  of  those  old  and  tried  safeguards  which  we  must  still 
maintain. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain,  with  forty-one  million  inhabitants,  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  white  population  of  the  British  Empire  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  industry.  Of  all  the  territories' which  make  up  the  Empire,  it  is 
therefore  the  chief  recruiting  ground  of  white  troops  and  the  main  munition  base. 
Close  to  the  great  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  unsurpassed  harbours,  and  the 
situation  of  the  country  is  more  central  than  that  of  any  other  island  of  equal  size 
for  access  to  the  world's  coasts,  so  that  the  geographical  conditions  are  singularly 
favourable  to  the  accumulation  of  mercantile  tonnage 

Closely  flanking  the  best  maritime  entrance  to  the  largest  land  area  in  the  world, 
its  position  is  also  singularly  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  naval  power.  Thus  the 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westmintter, 
on  January  H,  1919,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  Q.C.M.O.,  O.C.I.S.,  in  the  thai*. 
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island  of  Great  Britain,  the  geographical  origin  of  the  British  Empire,  is  its  main 
shipyard  and  naval  base.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  follows  that  this  island 
is  still  the  citadel  of  the  British  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  final  defence. 
Thus  the  highest  military  ambition  of  our  enemies  is  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  best  position  from  which  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
united  delta  of  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt,  situated  in  the  Low  Countries,  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Their  harbours  are  much  nearer  to  our  shores  than  those  of  Germany, 
more  commodious,  and  naturally  better  protected  than  the  harbours  of  northern 
France.  Hence  our  permanent  obligation  to  prevent  these  countries  from  being 
incorporated  in  the  dominion  of  any  Great  Power. 

The  successful  vindication  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  has  restored  one  of 
our  geographical  safeguards. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  the  British  only  inhabits  a  number  of  homelands 
situated  on  different  oceans,  some  of  them  as  far  as  the  poles  apart.  Thus  for 
the  British  Nation  a  supreme  Navy  is  a  necessity  of  existence,  for  by  it  alone  can  be 
assured  the  preliminary  concentration  and  subsequent  reinforcement  of  the  national 
Army  in  any  threatened  part  of  our  territory.  This  prime  essential  of  defence  (viz. 
the  strategic  concentration  of  the  national  Army  prior  to  hostilities)  is  in  the 
case  of  all  other  States  achieved  without 'the  convoy  of  troops  across  the  ocean,  and 
it  follows  that  in  their  case  defence  is  possible  without  a  supreme  Navy,  so  that  naval 
pre-eminence,  which  is  necessary  for  our  existence,  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  any  other  Nation  or  State.  It  follows  from  this  dual  fact  that  any  State  which 
attempts  to  build  a  fleet  greater  than  we  can  maintain,  adopts  a  policy  incompatible 
with  good  relations.  Naval  protection  for  the  exchange  of  imperial  productions 
during  war  is  also  more  important  to  us  than  to  other  States,  for  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  production  can  be  exchanged  by  means  of  their  own  railways. 

In  the  protection  of  our  Imperial  exchange  of  troops  and  supplies  the  Royal  Navy 
is  employed  in  a  task  which  the  enemy  accomplishes  for  the  most  part  without  need 
of  protection,  and  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  employed  for  this  purpose  its  maintenance 
is  strategically  the  heavy  handicap  entailed  by  our  geographical  condition  as  the  only 
national  oceanic  empire.  This  strategic  handicap  is,  however,  largely  redressed  by 
the  advantage  which  naval  superiority  confers  for  intercepting  the  foreign  supplies 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  if  we  renounced  the  practice  of  intercepting  enemy  supplies  in 
neutral  vessels,  we  should,  in  fact,  refuse  to  adapt  our  national  policy  to  our  geographical 
conditions,  and  States,  no  more  than  species,  can  survive  except  by  adaptation  to 
the  conditions  inexorably  imposed  by  natural  environment. 

The  security  of  the  vast  population  of  India  rests  upon  the  connection  maintained 
by  the  Royal  Navy.  India  is  fitted  by  its  geographical  unity  to  be,  as  China  is,  the 
habitation  of  a  single  great  nation,  but  in  faet  its  people  have  neither  merged  in  one 
nationality,  as  the  Chinese,  nor  separated  into  a  number  of  territorial  nationalities  as 
the  Europeans.  The  distant  but  magnificent  possibility  of  the  birth  of  an  Indian 
Nation  rests  in  the  union  of  its  peoples  under  the  King  as  Emperor. 
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Thus  reckoning  the  sixty  millions  of  the  White  British,  the  300  millions  of  India, 
and  the  native  colonies  and  protectorates  of  Africa,  the  security  and  progress  of  more 
than  400  million  persons  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  our  supreme  Navy,  and 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  world's  population,  those  who  are  foreigners 
to  us,  numbers  1,200  million,  so  that  for  every  British  subject  in  the  world  there  are 
but  three  other  persons.  On  this  incontrovertible  fact  can  be  firmly  based  the 
moral  justification  of  our  insistence  upon  a  supreme  Navy.  Those  who  regard 
the  relation  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  whole  Society  of  Nations  as  comparable 
to  that  between  the  individual  and  his  own  national  community  ignore,  or  are  ignorant 
of,  these  fundamental  geographical  statistics.  In  the  United  Kingdom  an  individual 
stands  to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  one  to  more  than  forty-five  million,  and  it  is 
on  account  of  this  immense  disparity  that  his  convenience  can  be  but  little  considered 
if  it  conflict  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  But  the  rest  of  the  community  of 
nations  only  outnumbers  the  British  Empire  in  population  by  three  to  one,  and  if  it 
be  contended  that  this  is  a  substantial,  though  not  an  overwhelming,  preponderance, 
the  reply  is  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Navy  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  interest 
equally  essential  to  the  foreigner  and  ourselves  ;  for  to  the  British  Nation  and  the 
British  Empire,  alone  among  Nations  and  States,  is  a  supreme  Navy  essential 
to  continuance.  It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted  that  the  vital  interests  of  one 
man  may  be  properly  maintained,  even  if  they  conflict  with  the  secondary  interests 
of  three  men,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  our  policy  of  the  supreme  Navy  has  a 
humanitarian  as  well  as  a  national  justification. 

As  the  Low  Countries  provide  the  best  position  from  which  to  invade  Great  Britain, 
so  Ireland  is  the  best  position  from  which  to  cut  ofl  its  food  supply.  The  distant 
Dominions  would  at  the  same  time  be  cut  off  from  the  main  recruiting  ground  of 
white  troops  and  the  main  munition  base  and  shipyard  of  the  Empire.  Thus  Ireland, 
flanking  all  the  routes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  distant  Dominions,  is  the  key 
to  our  Imperial  communications.  Any  surrender  of  Admiralty  control  over  Irish 
harbours  and  coast  would  bring  peril  of  starvation  to  a  population  in  Great  Britain 
nine  times  as  great  as  the  whole  population  of  Ireland.  It  would  further  bring  the 
liability  of  political  annihilation  to  an  Empire  having  a  population  one  hundred  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Ireland. 

The  British  naval  stations  extend  from  the  American  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic 
eastwards  to  the  Asiatic  and  Australasian  shores  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  use  of  thia 
chain  of  stations  extending  half-way  round  the  world,  communication  can  be  main- 
tained between  all  British  territories  without  the  necessity  for  traversing  the  half 
of  the  world's  circuit  comprised  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Flanking  the  chain  of  our 
naval  stations  there  were  before  the  war  the  ports  of  four  Great  Powers :  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  There  now  remain  only  those  of  two  Great 
Powers,  France  and  Italy.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  no  longer  exists,  and 
the  Mediterranean  has,  therefore,  for  us  an  added  security.  Germany  no  longer  has 
her  colonies,  and  we  have,  therefore,  an  added  security  on  the  route  to  the  Cape, 
on  the  routes  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  those  of  the  South  Pacific. 
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FRONTIERS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

For  strategic  security  a  maritime  State  should  have  short  sea  routes  with  good 
terminal  and  connecting  harbours,  and  frontiers  difficult  to  reach  or  cross  from  abroad- 
On  the  whole  the  British  Empire  satisfies  these  conditions.  The  schism  which  occurred 
in  the  American  Colonies  during  the  eighteenth  century  produced,  however,  one  im- 
portant disharmony  between  our  geographical  conditions  and  strategic  requirements, 
for  it  left  us  in  Canada  the  legacy  of  a  long,  open,  continental  frontier,  accompanied 
by-  a  restricted  maritime  access.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  War  has  given  a  new 
element  of  security  on  that  frontier,  not  indeed  wholly  geographical,  but  yet  not  un- 
connected with  geography.  Before  the  War  the  Canadians  had  to  face  not  merely 
those  differences  which  legitimately  arise  between  neighbours,  but  the  imported  hostility 
of  a  large  section  of  those  Americans  who  are  of  German  origin,  who  outnumber  the 
whole  population  of  Canada.  The  numbers  remain,  but  with  the  defeat  and  dis- 
credit of  Germany  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  their  attempt  to  reform  American 
ideas  on  the  German  model  has  failed.  In  America,  as  in  Europe,  the  effect  must  be 
far-reaching  of  the  falsification  of  the  German  claim  that  their  outlook  on  life  was 
broader  and  more  penetrating  than  that  of  the  British,  and  their  national  discipline 
and  cohesion  more  enduring. 

The  conquest  of  the  German  Colonies  in  Africa  has  given  an  added  security  to 
our  frontiers  in  that  Continent,  the  White  Dominion  of  South  Africa  no  longer 
having  the  territory  of  any  Great  Power  on  its  border,  whilst  our  Native  possessions 
and  protectorates  now  border  on  those  of  only  two  Great  Powers  (France  and  Italy) 
instead  of  three,  as  formerly. 

India,  while  protected  against  China  by  the  Himalaya  and  the  Tibetan  plateau, 
is  open  on  the  north-west  to  the  Russian  territories,  where  the  organisation  known  as 
the  Russian  Empire  commanded  the  resources  of  an  area  equal  to  the  whole  of  North 
America.  As  a  result  of  the  War,  Russian  military  influence  no  longer  extends 
beyond  her  frontier  throughout  Northern  Persia,  and  has  been  replaced  by  that 
of  British  forces.  Within  and  parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Persia  runs  one 
of  the  best  routes  between  Europe  and  the  north-western  gates  of  India,  so  that 
here  a  new  safeguard  has  been  won  for  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

In  1914  Turkey-in-Asia  occupied  an  intercepting  position  between  the  two  halves 
of  our  old-world  continental  territories,  the  African  and  Asiatic,  with  a  frontier  on  the 
former.  Its  coasts  flanked  our  naval  communications  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Turkey-in-Europe  was  a  bridge-head  position  controlling  the 
Bosphorus  crossing.  The  Government  had  long  relied  upon  German  support,  and  the 
small  territories  of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  alone  interrupted  the  continuity  of  that  Ger- 
manic Middle  Empire  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  became  for  a,  time 
a  realised  fact  during  the  present  war.  It  had  long  been  a  threatening  possibility, 
menacing  our  Egyptian  frontier  with  invasion  by  an  army  based  on  Germany,  and 
our  marine  communications  by  means  of  a  naval  base  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
would  not  have  been,  as  are  the  other  non-European  harbours  of  European  Powers, 
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a  detached  depot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  connected  by  railway  with  the  armour-plate 
and  gun  factories  of  Germany.  There  is  no  longer  a  Turkish  Empire,  the  fighting 
race  which  held  it  together  has  been  out-fought,  and  it  appears  reasonably  certain 
that  they  have  put  up  their  lasb  great  fight.  Thus  they  can  no  longer  place  inter- 
cepting territory  and  flanking  coasts  at  the  disposal  of  an  European  Power.  Our 
naval  communications  with  India  have  a  new  security,  and  no  Continental  European 
Power  will  control  the  future  railway  connection  between  Cape  Town  and  Calcutta, 
via  Cairo  and  Quetta.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  not  only 
provides  a  waterway  connecting  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  the 
only  route  for  the  railway  connection  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  latter  fact  liea  much 
of  its  future  strategic  importance  to  the  British  Empire. 

THE  STATES  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

A  Rumania  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  old  Moldavian  province  of  Bukovina 
and  the  Humane  districts  of  Transylvania,  adjoins  a  Poland  comprising  the  whole 
of  Galicia,  as  Poland  did  when  partitioned  in  1772.  As  the  Poles  have  been  promised 
by  the  Allies  and  America  access  to  the  sea,  the  reconstituted  Poland  and  enlarged 
Rumania  would  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Rumania  adjoins  the 
kingdom  of  Serbia  and  the  Jugo-Slav  territories  which,  it  appears,  will  be  politically 
united  therewith,  so  that  Rumania  and  a  Greater  Serbia  will  extend  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Thus  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  formation  in  the  near  future  of 
a  chain  of  three  States  spanning  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  interposing 
a  continuous  block  of  territory  bstvveen  Germany,  including  German- Austria,  and  all 
(except  the  Magyar  territory)  that  lies  east  and  south-east  of  them.  Adjoining  Poland 
on  the  west  is  the  Czecho-Slovak  territory  (Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  certain  Slovak 
districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary).  These  four  States,  reconstituted  or  enlarged 
with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  Allies  and  America,  will  have  a  population 
nearer  60  than  50  million.  Their  combined  area  of  about  275,000  square  miles  is  just 
sufficient  for  the  home  production  of  full  rations,  being  rather  more  than  three  acres 
per  head,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  France  and  in  the  late  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Polish  Silesia,  and  Russian  Poland  there  are  great 
coal  and  iron  mine?,  and  a  large  manufacturing  output  based  on  them,  whilst  in  Galicia 
and  Rumania  are  salt  and  petroleum,  so  that  the  Czecho-Slovak,  Polish,  and  Rumanian 
States  together  form  an  excellent  base  for  the  production  of  munitions.  If,  therefore, 
political  wisdom  be  granted  to  these  States,  and  their  neighbour  the  Greater  Serbia,  the 
four  could  form  a  confederation  of  adjacent  lands  with  resources  equal  to  those  of  a 
Great  Power.  By  their  situation,  and  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  reconstitu- 
tion  or  enlargement  from  the  territories  recently  ruled  from  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Petrograd,  these  four  States  may  well  be  a  barrier  preventing  military  access  from 
Germany  either  to  the  Bosphorus  crossing  or  to  Russia.  The  latter  is  doubly  im- 
portant, in  order  to  prevent  either  the  exploitation  of  Russia  by  the  Germans, 
or  the  conjunction  of  their  armies  for  the  purpose  of  aggression.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  danger  that  this  strategic  barrier  from  Baltic  to  Adriatic,  so  desirable  for 
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European  peace,  may  be  broken  in  two.  The  whole  of  the  Austrian  province  of 
Galicia  formed  part  of  the  State  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  its  dismemberment  in 
1772,  but  the  population  is  mixed  in  race  and  language,  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Galicia,  where  the  Ruthenians  form  a  large  part,  though  perhaps  not  a  majority, 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  people,  or  some  of  them,  aim  at  a  union  of  the  district 
with  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  This,  while  separating  Rumania  from  Poland 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  would  establish  continuity  of  communication  from 
Germany  and  German- Austria  through  the  territory  of  their  former  associates  the 
Magyars,  with  the  Ukraine  Republic,  which  was  constituted  under  Germanic  auspices. 
Not  only  is  the  Ukraine  adjacent  to  Great  Russia,  but  it  is  a  part  of  Russia.  The 
system  of  valleys  radiating  from  the  Valdai  plateau,  each  with  its  great  river  navigable 
almost  to  its  source,  is  the  physical  condition  which  makes  Russia  proper  one  country, 
and  has  made  both  the  Great  and  the  Little  Russians  (or  Ukrainians)  really  one 
people.  Economic  geography  and  racial  affinity  tend  to  reunite  Kief  and  Moscow, 
Little  Russia  and  Great  Russia.* 

The  conditions  of  access  between  the  States  of  western  and  those  of  eastern  Europe 
are  of  the  highest  strategic  importance.  The  Germanic  barrier  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  being  now  broken,  Greater  Serbia  has  railway  access  to  Italy.  The 
inclusion  of  an  extensive  Adriatic  coast  in  Greater  Serbia  will  enable  Britain  to  main- 
tain maritime  communication  with  this  State.  The  strategic  improvement  of  western 
communication  from  Rumania  and  Poland  depends  on  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  a  matter  in  which  the  future  welfare  of  Russia  is  also  vitally  concerned. 

THE  DARDANELLES  AND  THE  KIEL  CANAL. 

The  great  regions  comprised  by  Russia  proper  and  Siberia  being  connected  by 
physical  ties  and  nationality,  require  a  restoration  of  political  union,  whatever  be 
their  form  of  Government.  It  will  make  for  our  security  that  the  daily  economic 
life  of  the  Russian  people,  who  number  about  120  million,  should  be  more  closely 
connected  with  our  own,  and  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  should  be  able  to  maintain 
maritime  communication  with  Russia-in-Europe  by  the  best  routes,  which  are  by  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  forces  under  International  disposal  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  the  Concert  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  military  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Governments  of  Constantinople,  Vienna,  and  Petrograd  are 
enormously  reduced.  Thus  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  practicable  to  establish 
military  and  naval  control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  by  an  International 
Force.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  means  of  opening  the  Black  Sea.  A  Great 
Power  in  charge  would  have  the  force  to  close  it.  A  small  State  in  charge,  allying 
herself  as  Turkey  did,  might  also  close  it.  The  Straits,  if  left  unoccupied  and 
unfortified,  could  easily  be  seized  and  closed. 

*  According  to  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  in  his  first  address  to 
the  National  Assembly  (Dec.  22,  1918),  there  is  a  possibility  that  continuity  may  be  established 
between  this  State  and  Rumania,  the  Buthenians  of  Hungary,  or  some  of  them,  desiring  that  their 
district  should  be  included  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  State. 
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The  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  would  also  establish  our  strategic  connection  with 
Rumania  through  her  only  coast.  To  Rumania  and  Russia  the  opening  of  the  Black 
Sea  would,  of  course,  bring  oiher  safeguards  besides  that  of  better  communication 
with  ourselves,  but  in  this  paper  I  am  dealing  only  with  matters  geographically 
connected  with  the  British  Empire. 

The  Baltic,  which  is  the  other  convenient  maritime  route  of  Russia-in-Europe, 
is  to  the  re-constituted  State  of  Poland  what  the  Black  Sea  is  to  Rumania,  the  only 
maritime  route.  As  the  occupation  of  the  shores  of  the  Dardanelles  enabled  the 
Turks  to  close  the  Black  Sea,  so  the  occupation  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  traversed  by 
the  Kiel  Canal,  has  enabled  the  Germans  to  close  the  Baltic.  The  Canal,  providing 
them  with  a  protected  private  passage  connecting  their  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Coasts, 
enabled  them  without  really  abandoning  the  North  Sea  to  concentrate  in  the  Baltic 
a  naval  force  much  larger  than  could  be  maintained  there  by  any  other  Power.  With 
such  a  force  in  the  Baltic  it  is  easy  to  block  the  narrow  channels  between  the  Danish 
islands  against  the  entrance  of  any  fleet  from  the  North  Sea.  Owing  to  the  flanking 
situation  of  the  German  North  Sea  ports,  the  Kiel  Canal  is  not  a  practicable  line  of 
communication  to  the  Baltic  for  any  but  a  German  fleet.  Therefore  if  the  Baltic  is  to 
be  opened,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Kiel  Canal  by  any  vessels  of  war 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  with  the  increased  power  now  available  to  the 
enlarged  concert  of  nations,  the  district  known  as  Schleswig-Holstein,  forcibly  seized 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1864  and  later  appropriated  by  Prussia,  should  be  placed 
under  an  International  guarantee,  and  should  be  without  fortification  or  local  army. 
The  International  force  maintained  there  need  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
frontier  since  their  functions  would  be  confined  to  blowing  up  the  Canal  in  the  event 
of  any  hostile  attempt. 

Equality  of  naval  conditions  in  the  Baltic  would  thus  be  secured  as  between 
Russia,  Poland  and  Germany,  and  equality  of  conditions  as  to  entrance  to  the  Baltic 
from  German  and  other  North  Sea  bases.  This  appears  to  be  the  means  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  "  access  to  the  sea,"  which  has  been  made  by  Allied  and  American 
statesmen  to  Poland,  for  national  access  to  the  sea  means  to  the  world's  common 
highway,  not  to  a  backwater,  such  as  the  Baltic  remains  until  it  is  strategically 
opened. 

A  warning  must  be  given  against  the  misleading  analogy  drawn  between  the  control 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  entrances  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  on  the  other.  It  is  true  that  these  are  four  positions,  or  groups  of  positions, 
where  naval  routes  are  controlled  from  the  land,  but  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 
remain  open  even  though  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  be  closed,  whereas  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  can  only  be  entered  from  one  end. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN  CONTINENTAL  EUROPE. 

Means  of  communication  have  been  of  late  so  much  improved,  and  the  weapons 
of  war  have  such  increased  range  and  effect,  that  neither  remoteness  of  position  nor 
obstructive  physical  frontiers  are  adequate  safeguards  for  any  nation.  But  it  happens 
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that  there  is  at  present  no  nation  in  the  world  which  has  sufficient  resources  to  contend 
on  equal  terms  with  all  the  others,  and  this  circumstance  is  the  deepest  foundation  of  the 
strategic  security  of  all  nations.  National  security  is  more  completely  dependent  than 
ever  upon  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  this  is  really  the  strategic  basis  for  the  scheme  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  notwithstanding  that  the  historical  associations  of  the  phrase 
"  Balance  of  Power  "  happen  to  be  distasteful  to  many  ardent  advocates  of  the  proposed 
organisation.  Of  the  two  great  areas  which  contain  most  of  the  land,  the  Continental 
mass  of  the  Old  World  is,  by  twice,  the  larger,  and  at  present  many  times  the  more 
populous.  It  has  three  densely-peopled  areas,  China,  India  and  Continental  Europe. 
The  last  is  the  most  populous  of  the  three,  the  only  one  mechanically  developed,  and 
it  is  at  present  the  greatest  hive  of  human  activity  in  the  world.  Its  coast  is  less  than 
twenty  nautical  miles  from  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  the  Citadel  of  the  British 
Empire.  Therefore  the  distribution  of  resources  among  European  Governments  is 
still  the  aspect  of  the  Balance  of  Power  which  most  vitally  affects  the  British  Empire. 
In  the  first  place,  now  as  in  the  past,  there  is  the  prime  consideration  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  commanded  the  resources  of  Continental  Europe  could  outbuild  and  out- 
man  our  Navy.  This  is  the  strategic  reason  why  the  greatest  campaigns  of  British 
armies  have  been  fought  not  on  our  frontiers  but  in  Continental  Europe.  They 
have  been  fought  there  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Navy.  That  obligation 
remains,  and  there  is  another  now  added  to  it,  for  a  Government  which  controlled 
the  resources  of  Continental  Europe  would  command  an  overwhelming  force  of  aero- 
planes which  could  make  habitation  in  Great  Britain  impossible,  except  underground. 

The  effect  of  the  War  has  been  to  distribute  both  men  and  material  more  equally 
among  the  Governments  of  Europe,  thus  making  for  a  more  even  balance  of  power. 
In  1914  Russia  had  the  largest  population,  and  it  has  suffered  diminution  by  loss 
of  territory  ;  whilst  France  and  Italy  with  the  smallest  populations  have  both  had 
an  increase.  The  weakness  of  the  Lesser  States  in  1914  was  due  not  only  to  small 
population  but  to  their  geographical  separation,  and  the  War  has  not  only  added  to 
the  total  of  the  populations  but  improved  their  intercommunication. 

Lastly,  there  were  in  1914  two  Great  Powers  of  which  the  federal  race  was  German. 
Their  combined  population  was  116  million.  The  combined  population  of  Germany 
and  German- Austria  after  the  Peace  will  be  about  70  million,  but  this  diminution  is  by 
no  means  a  nett  loss  since  it  removes  disaffected  elements  from  the  army.  It  is 
when  we  examine  the  redistribution  of  mineral  resources  that  we  appreciate  the 
enormous  reduction  in  the  military  resources  of  the  German  race.  The  adjacent 
territories  of  the  two  Germanic  Powers  had  a  far  larger  output  of  coal  and  petroleum, 
of  salt,  and  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  other  heavy  metals,  than  those  of  any  other  two 
States  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By  the  retrocession  of  Lorraine,  Germany  loses 
her  largest  source  of  iron,  and  by  the  impending  loss  of  Southern  Silesia  an  im- 
portant coal  and  iron  field.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  resources  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  in  coal  and  petroleum,  salt  and  iron,  available  during  the  War 
to  the  Germanic  Powers,  now  transferred  elsewhere. 

Thus  the  more  equal  distribution  of  resources  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  an 
added  safeguard_for  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  naval  and  military  force  at  the  disposal  of  an  Universal  League  of  Nations 
is  mainly  that  of  the  Great  Powers.  Before  the  war  these  were  eight  in  number, 
governing  between  them  two-thirds  of  the  land  and  people  of  the  world.  The  remaining 
third  of  the  land  and  people  were  shared  among  about  forty  minor  States,  China 
being  for  the  present  included  in  this  category.  As  a  result  of  the  War  one  of  the  eight 
Great  Governments  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  dynastic  State  of  Austria -Hungary  being 
now  represented  only  by  the  small  territory  of  German-Austria.  Another,  Russia,  can 
have  no  real  power  for  a  long  time,  and  a  third,  Germany,  is  paralysed  for  the  moment. 
Thus  if  a  Universal  League  of  Nations  be  constituted  it  will  contain  at  present  ouly  five 
Great  Powers  in  working  order.  The  ordinary  function  of  the  League  will,  presumably, 
be  the  prevention  of  wars  between  minor  States.  For  this  the  League  will  be  strategi- 
cally better  fitted  than  the  former  Concert  of  Europe  both  on  account  of  its  broader 
geographical  basis  and  because  military  co-operation  between  its  principal*members 
is  already  established.  The  great  purpose,  however,  for  which  the  League  is  more 
especially  desired  is  to  prevent  any  Great  Power  going  to  war.  If  the  problem  were 
merely  the  repression  of  one  such  Power  acting  alone  the  resources  of  the  rest  of 
the  League  might  be  sufficient.  But  it  frequently  happens  in  International  affairs 
that  two  Great  Powers  are  interested  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  both, 
and  the  crucial  consideration  at  present  is  therefore  whether  three  Great  Powers, 
with  such  assistance  as  they  can  obtain  from  Minor  States,  have  sufficient  force  to 
coerce  any  pair  of  Great  Powers.  The  number  of  pairings  possible  among  five 
Great  Powers  is  ten,  and  of  these  there  are  at  least  four  combinations  too  strong 
for  assured  coercion  by  the  rest  of  the  League.  These  combinations  are  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and  France,  the  British  Empire 
and  Japan,  and  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  for  three  of  these  there  are  already 
precedents. 

A  STRATEGIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP  IMPERIAL  RESOURCES. 

Railways  do  not  yet  form  one  system  either  in  the  continents  of  the  Old  or  New 
World,  but  consist  of  a  number  of  groups  separately  based  upon  the  coasts.  Thus 
the  Power  which  succeeds  in  controlling  maritime  communications  during  war  still 
commands  a  larger  area  of  supply  than  that  with  which  land  transport  at  present 
provides  any  Continental  power.  This  advantage  of  naval  power  must,  however, 
steadily  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  world's  railway  system  is  extended  and  connected. 
The  safeguarding  of  sea-borne  supplies  is  also  more  difficult  than  formerly,  for  they  still 
have  to  be  carried  on  the  surface  whereas  they  can  now  be  attacked  from  above, 
and,  invisibly,  from  below. 

Our  imperial  defence  should  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  our  geographical  condition  by  developing  our  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
diminish  the  tonnage  required  for  supplies  during  war.  This  woiild  be  achieved  by 
varied  as  distinguished  from  specialised  production  in  each  of  the  fi%  great  divisions 
of  the  Empire.  Thus  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  vulnerable  through  lack  of  food 
supply,  should  be  farmed  for  maximum  production  of  essential  rations. 
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In  Canada,  where  a  sparse  population  confronts  one  ten  times  as  dense,  there  is 
especial  need  to  promote  British  immigration,  particularly  of  women  who  .are  in  a 
minority  there,  and  form  a  majority  in  the  United  Empire.  If  the  imperial  instinct  can 
be  so  intensified  that  we  can  learn  to  look  on  the  Temperate  climates  of  the  Empire  as 
constituting  one 'country  such  a  redistribution  would  be  facilitated,  and  a  greater 
marriage  rate  would  be  practicable.  Thus  the  British  peopling  of  the  British  Empire 
would  be  speeded  up  during  this  critical  epoch  in  history  when  the  future  nationality 
of  the  world  is  being  determined. 

Finally,  in  South  Africa,  Australasia  and  India  the  development  of  manufactures 
would  relieve  the  demand  on  tonnage  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  event  of  a 
hostile  attempt  on  these  territories 

In  the  strategic  plan  of  maintaining  the  strongest  Navy  and  of  strengthening  the 
military  resources  of  each  of  our  constituent  countries,  we  should  be  following  the 
well-thought-out  principle  on  which  our  battleships  are  fought.  I  well  remember 
how  in  19l4,  some  months'  before  war  began,  I  was  shown  the  system  of  fighting  one 
of  our  five-turret  super-Dreadnoughts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  action  there  was  one 
fire-control  and  the  guns  of  the  five  turrets  were  all  worked  together.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  common  control  being  cut,  each  turret  became  a  fort  complete  in  itself 
where  the  garrison  could  carry  on  unaided,  for  within  a  strong  tower  rising  from  the 
keel  to  the  upper  deck  all  ammunition  and  supplies  were  contained  and  protected. 
This  battleship,  I  thought,  is  the  emblem  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
central  fire-control  is  the  continuity  of  our  naval  communications,  the  five  turrets, 
each  locally  complete,  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australasia 
and  India,  as  they  will  be  when  their  resources  are  symmetrically  developed. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  CHAIRMAN  said  :  We  must  all  be  very  grateful  to 
Dr.  Cornish  for  his  able  and  extremely  suggestive  paper.  It  is  most  true,  as  he  has  told  us,  , 
that  our  greatest  victory  has  provided  us  with  new  and  potent  geographical  and  strategical 
safeguards,  provided  that  "they  are  maintained  and  that  our  sea-supremacy  is  not  tampered 
with.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  he  has  proved  to  the  hilt  that  "  to  the  British  Nation 
and  the  British  Empire  alone  among  nations  a  supreme  Navy  is  essential  to  continuance." 
That  marks  us  out  and  differentiates  our  conditions  from  those  of  any  other  Power.  We 
played  a  determining  part  in  the  War,  because  we  fought  for  the  first  time  as  an  Empire  ; 
and  we  were  able  to  fight  as  an  Empire  only  because  the  Navy  was  able  to  hold  our 
Imperial  lines  of  communication.  But  the  Navy  did  much  more.  It  was  a  most  powerful 
force  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Allies,  because  it  enabled  them  to  receive  essential  supplies 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  great  American  Army  to  intervene  at  the  psychological  moment 
with  decisive  effect.  After  the  magnificent  service  the  Navy  has  rendered  to  mankind  in 
guarding  and  transporting  the  splendid  troops  of  the  Empire  to  the  scenes  of  their  victory 
in  five  theatres  of  war  we  should  be  mad  to  abandon  our  maritime  rights.  "  I  regard  the 
British  Navy,"  wrote  Mr.  Roosevelt — whose  death  has  created  a  great  loss  both  to  America 
and  to  us — "  as  probably  the  most  potent  instrumentality  for  peace  in  the  world."  That 
is  a  fine  testimony,  and  we  should  be  mad  if  we  abandon  this  great  instrument  of  peace 
on  the  ground  that  a  League  of  Nations  will  render  it  unnecessary. 

Dr.  Cornish  has  wisely  drawn  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of  Ireland  in  our 
scheme  of  Imperial  Defence.  We  can  never  tolerate  an  independent  republic  flanking  our 
main  lines  of  Imperial  supplies.  For  the  sake  of  the  Dominions,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
country,  the  Union  must  be  maintained,  and  if  they  and  we  are  united  in  making  that 
fact  perfectly  clear,  it  will  be  maintained,  and  I  believe  that  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  would 
collapse.  People  do  not  indefinitely  persist  in  plotting  for  what  they  know  to  be  unattain- 
able. It  is  the  prospect  of  concessions  that  lures  them  on.  After  a  reference  to  Heligo- 
land, the  fortificaAms  of  which,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  dismantled  and  the  island  handed 
over  to  Denmark,  or  alternatively  blown  up  with  our  surplus  stocks  of  explosives,  Lord 
Sydenhain  continued : 
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We  never  entered  upon  any  war  with  purer  motives  than  the  war  which  began  in  August 
1914.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  one  single  square  yard  of  territory  of  any  other  nation. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  has  turned  to  our  side.  It  must  be  that  our  territories  and  our 
Imperial  responsibility  wiD  now  be  increased.  The  islands  and  territory  captured  from  the 
enemy  by  our  Dominions  must  remain  in  their  hands.  We  shall  have  to  administer  Meso- 
potamia ;  but  if  we  cho»ee  the  right  men,  there  wiJl  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  assume  no  other  burden,  and  as  I  have  not  the  smallest  belief  in  international 
administration,  which  will  never  benefit  any  country,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  United  States  would 
assume  charge  of  what  was  German  East  Africa,  and  see  what  they  can  make  of  a  country 
full  of  promise  under  good,  sound,  and  sympathetic  rule.  For  our  Empire  now  the  great 
task  is  to  develop  in  fullest  co-operation  all  the  splendid  resources  which  lay  ready  to  our 
hands.  We  have  to  develop  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  so  that  to  a  greater  extent 
we  may  become  self-supporting  and  throw  a  less  strain  on  our  Navy.  But  when  we  discuss 
leagues  of  peace  let  us  never  forget  the  great  league  of  the  British  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — a  league  which  has  enabled  us  to  win  the  greatest  victory  in  all  our  history,  and 
a  league  which,  if  it  is  strengthened  and  consolidated,  will  be  our  great  safeguard  in  the 
years  t  >  come. 

ADMIRAL  SIR  F.  C.  DOVETON  STURDEE  :  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  a  paper  with  which 
one  so  thoroughly  agrees,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  like  to  support  it.  It  raises  very 
largely  a  naval  question  so  far  as  I  can  see — the  strategic  importance  of  the  highways  of 
the  world.  The  military  nations  of  the  earth — they  are  most  of  them  military,  except 
Japan  and  England — do  not  quite  understand  that  the  oceans  are  our  lines  of  communication. 
Their  lines  of  communication  are  over  the  land.  They  use  their  railways  as  lines  of  com- 
munication. The  ocean  is  our  land.  We  use  the  ocean  in  peace  time,  just  as  they  use 
their  railways,  and  we  allow  everyone  else  to  use  it.  The  British  Empire  consists,  in  fact, 
of  a  series  of  islands — some  of  them,  undoubtedly,  are  very  large  ones — and  they  are  all 
connected,  of  course,  by  the  seas.  The  routes  of  the  steamers  are  like  lines  of  railway  ;  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  and  protect  them  just  as  the  others  use  and  protect  their 
railways  on  the  land.  That  is  what  I  call  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  "  The  Freedom  of 
the  Seas,"  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  term  invented  in  Germany.  It  originated  there,  and  you 
have  seen  how  they  carried  out  their  idea  of  freedom.  We  have  defended  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  every  hundred  years  or  so  we  seem  to  have  a  big  scrap,  but 
no  one  could  say  that  the  British  Navy  does  not  allow  anyone  to  use  the  ocean  highway. 
In  fact,  the  Germans  came  into  our  harbours,  and  in  some  cases  got  cheaper  harbour  dues 
than  our  own  ships,  and  they  were  allowed  to  coal.  So,  I  say,  we  have  given  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  to  the  world,  and  we  have  never  abused  it.  With  what  has  been  said  about  Ireland  I 
thoroughly  agree.  We  know  very  well  from  history  how  the  enemy  has  always  tried  to  get  at 
Antwerp  and  Belgium,  and  in  former  days  when  we  had  trouble  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
tried  to  get  at  Ireland.  No,  we  cannot  agree  to  Ireland  being  given  up  to  an  alien  Power  in  any 
way.  It  must  remain  part  of  the  Union,  otherwise  we  might  have  an  enemy-station  right  across 
our  lines  of  communication  between  England  and  America. 

SIR  JAMES  BARRETT  urged  the  importance  of  bringing  home  to  the  people  who  constituted 
our  Empire  the  subjects  with  which  Dr.  Cornish  had  dealt,  and  suggested  that  the  example 
of  the  State  of  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  Empire  Day,  Arbor  Day  and  Bird 
Day  might  be  extended.  The  point  to  remember  was  that  the  government  of  the  Empire 
had  now  passed  into  the  hands  practically  of  the  whole  of  the  adults  of  the  Empire,  which 
meant  that  statesmen  had  to  depend  for  their  authority  on  the  persons  who  returned  them 
to  power,  and-  unless  these  persons  understood  the  problems  of  the  Empire,  the  results  must 
be  disastrous.  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  though  far  from  being  a  final  solution,  represented 
an  enormous  advance,  but  if  this  extraordinary  Empire  was  to  be  consolidated,  we  required 
a  body  of  men  continuously  devoted  to  its  administration. 

After  speeches  by  Dr.  Watson  Grice,  Colonel  Adams,  Major  Pounds  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Karan- 
dikar,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cornish,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to 
an  end. 
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Overseas  Re'isf  Fund. — The  total  sum  of  money  received  by  the  Navy  League 
Overseas  Relief  Fund  since  its  inauguration  in  1916  to  February  1919,  amounted  to 
£294,075  5s.  9d.  The  contributions  sent  from  the  different  Dominions  were  as  follows  : 
Australia,  £11 9,555  6*.  3d.  ;  New  Zealand,  £110,557  145.  Qd. ;  South  Africa,  £37,109  12s.  2d. ; 
Canada,  £26,852  12s.  Id. 
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CANADA. 

Free  Training  for  Soldiers'  Wives.— Having  made  arrangements  for  the  return  of 
the  soldier  to  civil  life  and  his  settlement  on  the  land,  the  Dominion  Government  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  British  women  who  will  be  returning  to  Canada  with  the 
troops  as  wives  and  mothers.  By  co-operating  with  the  Khaki  University  of  Canada, 
through  the  Immigration  and  Colonisation  Branch  in  London,  a  Department  of  Homo 
Economics  has  been  organised  which  will  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  those  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  it  offers.  The  scheme  is  to  acquaint  women  with 
conditions  in  Canada,  and  to  provide  instruction  with  a  view  to  meeting  these  con- 
ditions. Under  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  cookery  and  laundry  courses  are 
already  in  operation,  while  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  lectures  in  dairying, 
poultry,  gardening  and  bee-keeping  will  be  given,  and  the  London  County  Council, 
which  is  co-operating  in  every  possible  way,  will  provide  evening  classes  in  all  subjects 
of  which  a  practical  knowledge  will  be  valuable.  No  registration  fee,  entrance  fee 
or  tuition  fee  is  payable  by  any  woman  intending  to  go  to  Canada,  and  the  wife  of 
any  Canadian  soldier  is  invited  to  join  some  of  these  free  classes  which  have  been 
arranged  with  the  full  approval  of  the  authorities. 

Dominion  Railways. — The  gross  earnings  of  the  principal  Canadian  railways  for 
the  year  1918  constituted  a  new  record  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion,  having  reached 
a  total  of  upwards  of  $272,000,000  (£54,400,000).  This  represents  an  increase  of  $23,500,000 
(£4,700,000)  over  the  previous  year's  total,  and  of  nearly  '$100,000,000  (£20,000,000)  over 
that  for  the  year  1911.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  showed  an  increase  last  year  of 
nearly  22  per  cent.,  while  the  Canadian  Northern  registered  a  gain  of  over  14  per 
cent.,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  of  3J  per  cent. 

Mining  in  British  Columbia  and  Quebec. — Reports  received  from  Rossland,  British 
Columbia,  regarding  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kootenay  district,  point  to  a  consider- 
able revival,  now  that  hostilities  are  over  and  the  supply  of  labour  is  likely  to  become 
more  plentiful.  Most  of  the  mines  have  suffered  through  the  War,  while  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  has  also  been  a  retarding  factor  in  the  situation,  having  com- 
pelled the  closing  down  of  a  number  of  properties.  The  announcement  made  by  the 
Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  to  the  effect  that  the  smelting  of  low- 
grade  ore  can  now  be  successfully  carried  out,  means  much  to  the  Trail  district  of 
British  Columbia,  where  millions  of  tons  of  ore  and  numerous  good  low-grade  properties 
have  remained  undeveloped  because  the  problem  of  profitable  smelting  had  not  been 
solved.  It  is  asserted  that,  under  the  new  process,  these  ores  can  be  smelted  at  a 
profit  of  one  dollar  per  ton.  A  rich  asbestos  mine  has  been  discovered  at  Lake  Frontier, 
Quebec.  Asbestos  recently  reached  record  figures  both  in  value  and  tonnage,  the 
average  price  per  ton  being  as  much  as  $52-45  against  $38-87  in  the  previous  year. 

Progress  in  the  Linen  Industry. — According  to  recent  reports,  the  linen  industry 
of  Canada  will  shortly  be  self-contained,  and  the  situation  created  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  export  of  linen  yarns  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  early  in  1917  will  have 
been  rectified.  The  campaign  for  flax  production  in  Ontario  has  met  with  so  much 
success  that  there  was  an  acreage  of  between  16,000  and  18,000  planted  to  fibre  flax 
last  year,  compared  with  an  acreage  of  8,000  in  the  previous  year.  Household  linens 
have  been  woven,  bleached  and  finished  in  Canada  for  over  five  years,  in  a  plant  that 
is  still  in  operation  at  Guelph,  Ontario.  Linen  for  aeroplanes  has  also  been  turned 
out,  and  will  probably  be  manufactured  in  Canada  from  Canadian  flax  when  the  flax- 
spinning  industry  is  established.  Canadian  flax  will,  in  the  opinion  of  textile  experts, 
quite  equal  that  of  Northern  Europe. 

A  University  Memorial. — It  is  proposed  to  raise  £100,000  for  the  provision  of  a 
Canadian  University  Memorial.  Half  this  amount,  it  is  intended,  shall  go  to  maintain 
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scholarships  for  returned  soldiers  and  their  children  together  with  other  undergraduates 
while  the  other  half  will  be  used  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  men  who  have 
given  their  lives,  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Dominion. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Prosperity  in  Tasmania. — It  is  stated  that  the  high  prices  paid  for  stock  lately 
have  created  a  period  of  great  prosperity  for  farmers  and  pastoralists,  and  many  Australian 
dealers  were  induced  to  make  large  purchases  in  Tasmania  for  the  replenishing  of  their 
stock  after  the  drought  experienced  on  the  mainland  last  year.  Orchardists  were  hard 
hit  by  the  cessation  of  exports  to  Europe,  but  recently  large  quantities  of  fruit  have 
been  bought  in  Sydney,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  drying  both 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  export  to  India.  The  first  unit  plant  of  the  Electrolytic 
Zinc  Company  is  now  running  continuously,  and  is  producing  at  the  rate  of  90  tons 
of  high-grade  zinc  weekly,  while  the  works  are  turning  out  enough  sulphuric  acid  to 
supply  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  many  secondary  industries. 
One  of  the  important  by-products  of  sulphuric  acid  is  superphosphates,  which  should 
be  valuable  in  increasing  the  output  of  wheat  throughout  Australia.  Over  £2,000,000 
is  required  to  complete  the  Great  Lake  hydro-electric  scheme,  which  has  cost  £600,000 
up  to  date,  and  the  revenue  from  the  power  supplied  has  paid  5  per  cent,  interest  on  all  the 
money  spent. 

The  Sugar  Crop. — It  was  announced  recently  that  this  season's  sugar  crop  in  Australia 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  230,000  tons,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  carry-over 
of  53,000  tons  from  the  previous  year,  will  be  only  about  equal  to  the  normal  con- 
sumption in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  understood  that  the  Federal  Cabinet  has  there- 
fore decided  to  import  10,000  tons  as  a  stand-by.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Fruit-grower's 
Conference,  Java  sugar  could  be  landed  in  Australia  at  a  cost  of  £15  per  ton,  but  this 
figure  has  yet  to  be  verified. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Land  for  Soldiers  in  Natal. — It  is  stated  that  the  Natal  Government  intends  to 
purchase  land  in  Northern  Natal  and  Zululand  to  provide  105  allotments  of  from 
400  to  700  acres  each  for  the  settlement  of  returned  soldiers,  a  number  of  whom  are 
already  training  at  Cedara  Agricultural  College. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Recent  Developments. — Recent  reports  from  British  Guiana  announce  that  the 
Cattle  Trail  from  the  Rupununi  Savannahs  to  the  Berbice  River  has  been  nearly 
completed.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  Government  for  a  geological  and  econo- 
mic survey  of  the  country  for  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Trail,  and  the  expedition 
organised  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  survey  was  to  leave  Georgetown  early  this  year. 

Mineral  oil  exploration  rights  over  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles  have  been  granted 
to  a  British  Company,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  geological  mission  has  already  left 
Groat  Britain  in  order  to  prospect  the  concession.  . 
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FREDERICK  COURTENAY   SELOUS,  D.S.O.* 

TEN  days  after  the  Great  War  began,  on  August  14,  1914,  Selous,  who  waa  already 
seeking  some  means  of  serving  his  country,  wrote,  "  If  I  should  be  eliminated,  it  would 
not  matter  a  bit,  as  I  have  had  my  day."  In  that  spirit  he  eventually  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  red-tape,  and  he  did  good  and  gallant 
service  in  East  Africa  before  a  German  bullet  killed  him  instantaneously  early  in  1917. 

But  he  was  right ;  he  had  in  fact  had  his  day  when  war  broke  out,  and  while  his 
noble  self-sacrifice  will  not  be  forgotten,  it  is  as  a  hunter  and  a  pioneer  in  South  Africa  that 
his  name  will  live.  As  a  mere  lad  he  asked  Lobengula's  permission  to  shoot  big  game 
in  Matabeleland,  when  that  country  was  still  little  more  than  a  savage  wilderness ; 
and  he  will  take  his  place  in  history  as  the  last  of  the  great  sportsmen  and  explorers 
who  opened  up  the  country  from  Cape  Town  to  Tanganyika.  As  a  fact,  he  himself 
waa  the  figure  which  marks  for  all  time  the  decisive  change ;  for  he  led  the  first 
settlers  into  Rhodesia  on  behalf  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  when  the  settler  comes  the 
pioneer  .  vanishes.  He  was  an  adventurer  of  the  old  type,  with  the  restlessness,  the 
love  of  travel  and  the  inborn  instinct  to  seek  the  land  of  promise  over  the  next  hill ; 
he  was  the  man  who  passes  on  because  he  loves  hazard  and  danger  better  than  civilisa- 
tion. When  the  world  gets  so  full  that  it  has  no  work  for  men  of  this  type  to  do,  it 
will  lose  something  of  its  flavour ;  but  perhaps  by  that  time  we  shall  be  able  to  fly 
to  the  stars,  and  our  pioneers  will  be  prospecting  Mars  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Empire. 

A  Life  of  Selous  was  indispensable,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  undertaking  to  execute 
satisfactorily.  Selous  himself  wrote  several  books,  of  which  one,  at  least — "  Sunshine 
and  Storm  in  Rhodesia  " — has  already  become  a  classic,  instinct  as  it  is  with  the  easy 
and  natural  style  proper  to  the  man  of  action.  In  many  ways  it  gives  a  clearer  view 
of  him  than  this  more  elaborate  biography,  and  this  book,  good  as  it  is,  would  have 
been  better  had  it  been  shorter.  The  most  dramatic  episode  of  his  life,  the  leading  of 
the  first  colonists  into  Rhodesia  by  the  path-finder,  is  almost  lost  amid  a  mass  of  other 
detail. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 

Barrett,  Lieui.-Col.  Sir  James  W.,  and  De»nc,  Lieut.  P.  E. — The  Australian  Army  Medical  Corps 

in  Egypt.     H.  K.  Lewis  &  Co.,  London.     Pp.  260. 

This  is  an  illustrated  and  detailed  account  of  the  early  organisation  and  work  of  the  Australian 
Medical  Units  in  Egypt  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Its  main  interest  is,  of  course,  medical,  but 
the  chapter  on  suggested  administrative  reforms  is  of  wider  importance.  Sir  James  Barrett  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  UNITED  EMIPRE  through  his  contributions  to  these  pages,  and  through  his 
book  "  The  Twin  Ideals,"  reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  February  issue. 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams. — The  New  Map  of  Africa.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  503.  $2. 
Mr.  Gibbons  has  already  given  us  the  "  New  Map  of  Europe " — somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  Peace  Conference — and  he  threatens  to  inflict  upon  a  patient  world  a  "  New  Map  of 
Asia"  as  soon  as  we  have  digested  the  present  volume  on  Africa.  He  argues  against  the 
retention  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  and  foretells  an  alliance  of  Germany,  Russia 
and  Japan  to  dominate  Asia  in  his  final  chapter.  His  book  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
very  serious  contribution  to  the  problem. 

Handbook    of    Travel.    Prepared    by    The   Harvard     Travellers'   Club.      Cambridge :     Harvard 

University  Press.     Price  10s.  6d.  net.     Pp.  544. 

A  handy  and  eminently  practical  vade  mecum  embodying  the  experience  of  pioneers  as  well  as 
much  useful  information  for  less  ambitious  travellers  the  wide  world  over,  from  the  Tropics  to 
the  Poles.  There  are  chapters  on  Medicine,  Camp  Cooking,  Astronomical  and  Meteorological 
Observations,  Photography  and  Anthropology. 

*  The  Life  of  Frederick  Courtenay  Selous,  D.S.O.  By  J.  G.  Millais,  F.Z.S.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  21s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

West  Indian  Federation. — As,  no  doubt  owing  to  an  oversight,  you  omitted  to  send 
me  a  proof,  my  article  on  West  Indian  Federation  published  in  your  February  issue 
appeared  in  an  incomplete  form.  You  have  consequently  committed  me  to  including 
Dominica  in  the  Windward  Islands — with  which  it  certainly  has  more  in  common  than 
with  the  Leeward  Islands — in  1885,  and  to  antedating  the  political  suicide  of  St.  Kitts 
by  one  year. 

I  had  also  hoped  to  draw  attention  to  the  important  bearing  which  aviation  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  question  of  federation.  Hitherto  the  great  distances  between  some  of  the 
islands  have  been  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  closer  union.  That  these  will  be 
annihilated  by  the  advent  of  aviation  is  reasonably  certain,  and  one  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  administration  of  groups  of  colonies  from  a  central 
point  will  be  immeasurably  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  aeroplane,  seaplane  and  flying- 
boat,  for  the  two  last-named  of  which  conditions  in  the  West  Indies  are  reported,  by 
those  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  to  be  suited  admirably.  In  any  discussion  regard- 
ing federation  it  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  need  for 
improvement  of  steamer  services  and  telegraphic  communication  by  cable  and  wireless, 
but  also  the  prospects  of  commercial  aviation. 

ALGERNON  E.  ASPINALL. 
February  14. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  RT.  HON.  SIB  WIUFBID  LAURIEE,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  death  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  removed  from  the  scene  a  very  great  personality, 
not  only  in  Canada  but  also  in  the  whole  Empire.  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  born  at  St. 
Lin,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  1841,  his  ancestry  being  in  part  Acadian.  After 
graduating  at  McGill  University  he  started  life,  like  so  many  statesmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  legal  profession.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Quebec 
for  the  electoral  division  of  Arthabaska,  and  three  years  later,  having  resigned  his  seat, 
he  was  returned  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  He  joined  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Cabinet  in  1877  as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  a  year  later  the  Government  went 
out  of  office  and  Laurier  remained  in  Opposition  for  eighteen  years.  It  was  with 
some  reluctance  that  he  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Cabinet 
in  1896,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  first  entered  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
His  connexion  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  dated  from  1897. 

Laurier  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  for  fifteen  consecutive  years.  During 
that  period  he  attended,  and  was  the  spokesman  for  Canada  at,  four  Imperial  Confer- 
ences, and  by  common  consent  before  the  general  election  of  1911,  which  removed 
him  from  office,  he  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  overseas  statesmen.  As  a 
French-Canadian  in  Canada  he  was  sure  throughout  his  political  career  of  the  very 
solid  support  of  that  numerous  section  of  the  voters  of  the  Dominion,  although  he  showed 
that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  his  political  procedure  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  none  the  less  a  faithful  son. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Empire  may  be  defined  as  one  of  content  with  the 
status  quo  and  reluctance  to  move  any  further  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  co-operation, 
from  a  rather  exaggerated  apprehension  that  the  drawing  closer  of  the  Imperial 
partnership  might  mean  impingeing  upon  Canadian  autonomy.  His  horizon  was 
bounded  rather  by  Canada  than  by  the  Empire,  with  the  result  that,  while  he  was 
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most  loyal  to  the  Empire,  his  loyalty  was  conditioned  by  the  mental  reservation  that  the 
Empire  must  not  interfere  with  Canada.  Anti-militarism  was  with  him  a  ruling  passion, 
and  he  was  determined  that  Canada  should  not  be  drawn  into  what  he  styled  the  vortex  of 
European  militarism.  He  held  that,  while  Canada  was  technically  at  war  when  Great 
Britain  was  at  war,  it  rested  entirely  with  Canada  as  to  whether  she  would  participate 
in  the  war  and  to  what  extent.  When  the  last  and  greatest  war  came,  however,  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  attitude,  and  no  hesitation  at  all  in  his  resolve  to 
prosecute  that  war  with  all  the  means  at  Canada's  disposal  to  final  victory.  It  is 
true  that  he  took  the  field  against  conscription,  and  his  hold  on  the  French-Canadians 
was  shown  by  the  extent  to  which  he  swept  the  province  of  Quebec  at  the  Conscrip- 
tion Election.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  faltered  in  any  way  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  War,  and  this  last  phase  of  an  honoured  life  is  assuredly  not  the  least 
worthy  of  honour. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  French-Canadian  birth  accounted,  perhaps,  for  his  extraordinary 
grace  of  diction  as  well  as  his  courtesy  of  manner.  He  was  beyond  question,  in  a 
singular  degree,  a  gifted  and  attractive  man,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  he  "  added  lustre  to  the  public  life  of  Canada." 

SIR  E.  MONTAGUE  jNELson,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Institute  has  suffered  a  loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  E.  Montague  Kelson,  K.C.M.G., 
who  had  been  a  Fellow  since  1881,  and  was  for  some  years  a  Member  of  Council.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  February  ll,rthe  following  Resolution  was  passed  : 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since  the  year  1881,  and  who  filled  the 
office  of  a  Councillor  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  his  co-operation  and  keen  interest  in 
their  work  were  greatly  appreciated  by  his  colleagues.  The  Council  beg  to  tender  to  Lady  Nelson 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  family  their  sincere  sympathy  in  their  irreparable  loss." 


We  also  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  during  the  past  month  of  four  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute:  Mr.  John  T.  Small,  K.C.,  of 
Toronto ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Altman,  of  Vladivostok  ;  Mr.  D.  R.  Bankier,  of  Montevideo  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  J.  Barnett,  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 


THE    LATE    GERMAN    COLONIES. 

AT  the  beginning  of  February  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  passed  a 
Resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  late  German  Colonies.  Copies  of  the  Resolution 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  as  well  as  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Dominions  and  the  respective  High  Commissioners.  The  Resolution  read  as 
follows : 

The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  most  earnestly  request  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  to  give  their  final  consent  to  any  agreement  which  will  leave  any  opening  for 
doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the  late  German  Colonies.  In  particular,  they  venture  to  urge 
that  the  ownership  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
of  the  Pacific  Colonies  occupied  by  their  respective  forces  during  the  War,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  German  South  West  Africa  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  should  be  confirmed  to 
those  Dominions  as  an  accomplished  fact  beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  They  would 
suggest  that  any  supervision  on  the  part  of  an  International  body  should,  at  most,  be 
restricted  to  general  rules  similar  to  those  which  have  been  laid  down  from  time  to  time 
at  International  conferences  with  regard  to  Tropical  Africa,  and  which,  so  far  from  invalidat- 
ing the  exclusive  claims  to  the  respective  Colonies  and  Protectorates  by  the  interested  Powers, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  based  upon  full  recognition  of  the  undivided  Sovereignty  or 
Protectorate  of  each  of  the  Territories  concerned. 
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'     WEDDING   PRESENT    TO    H.R.H.    PRINCESS    PATRICIA. 

THE 'Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  presented  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Patricia,  as  a  wedding 
gift  from  the  Council,  Fellows  and  Associates,  four  pieces  of  antique  Sheffield  plate, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  wine-coolers  and  a  pair  of  muffin-dishes.  The  following  letter 
has  been  received  from  Her  Royal  Highness  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  : 

DEAR  SIB  CHABLES  LUCAS, — The  most  beautiful  and  handsome  gift  which  you  and 
the  Council,  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  been  so  good 
as  to  send  me  has  given  me  the  very  greatest  of  pleasure.  I  beg  that  you  will  your- 
self accept,  and  convey  to  all  the  donors,  my  most  grateful  and  warm  thanks  for  this 
lovely  present.  The  four  pieces  of  antique  Sheffield  plate  will  be  extremely  useful  as 
well  as  most  ornamental,  and  I  shall  always  use  them  and  value  them.  I  am  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Sheffield  plate,  and  very  deeply  appreciate  your  kind  and  generous 
thought  of  me. 

Believe  me, 

Clarence  House,  St  James,  Yours  very  truly, 

February  6,  1919.  PATRICIA. 


EMPIRE   TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY    COMMITTEE. 

IN  consequence  of  a  communication  received  from  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Vladivostok,  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  Government  control  of  trade  and  the  position  at  Vladivostok  in 
regard  to  private  enterprise.  As  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  still  prevails  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  official  control,  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  is 
authorised  to  publish  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  : 

"  I  have  to  say  that  licences  are  being  freely  issued  to  reputable  firms  for  the  export 
of  goods  to  Siberia.  It  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  that  trading  with 
Siberia  in  connection  with  the  Allied  scheme  of  economic  relief  shall  be  carried  on  as  far 
as  possible  by  private  enterprise  rather  than  through  the  Government  Agency,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  export  licences  have  been  issued  up  to  this  date  for  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  goods  in  respect  to  which  licences  have  been  issued  to  the  Government  Agency.  I  cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  your  correspondent  has  obtained  the  idea  that  Mr.  Leslie  Urquhart 
has  an  exclusive  monopoly,  although  I  must  say  that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  is 
rife  on  the  subject  of  Siberian  operations.  Control  is  exercised  by  the  British  Commercial 
Commissioner,  and  this  control  will  be  particularly  directed  to  the  question  of  distribution. 
I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  British  trade  that  the  efforts  that  this 
Department  are  making  to  assist  British  firms  to  establish  a  connection  with  Siberia  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  In  view  of  the  information  received  from  Vladivostok  it  has  been 
decided  to  abandon  the  control  of  prices  in  Siberia,  and  therefore  the  War  Trade  Depart- 
ment will  no  longer  impose  any  conditions  on  the  issue  of  licences  for  export  to  Vladivostok. 
With  a  view  to  co-ordinating  British  efforts  in  Siberia,  importers  there  will  be  expected  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Porter,  His  Majesty's  Commercial  Commissioner  at  Vladivostok,  as  to 
methods  and  price  of  sale,  and  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Siberian  popula- 
tion and  of  legitimate  traders  it  will  be  arranged  that  any  adverse  reports  from  Mr.  Porter 
will  be  taken  into  due  account  when  facilities  for  further  shipment  are  under  consideration. 
Exporters  are  being  asked  to  send  to  this  Department  a  copy  of  the  Bill  of  Lading  on 
shipment  of  any  goods  and  to  forward  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  the  different  commodities 
included  in  the  shipment  with  the  nett  and  gross  weight  and  total  value  of  each.  This 
information  will  be  of  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  using  the  Government  Agency 
to  supplement,  rather  than  to  compete  with,  private  enterprise." 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  manufacturers  should  realise  the  exact  position  of 
affairs,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  further  consideration  and  discussion"  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute. 
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HOUSE   AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  January  16,  at  which  an  important  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ben  W.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  on 
"  The  Regeneration  of  Empire  Industry,"  a  subject  with  which  Mr.  Morgan  deals  else- 
where in  this  issue.  In  the  course  of  the  interesting  discussion  which  followed,  and 
in  which  the  Chairman  (the  Hon.  T.  G.  Jenkins),  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson,  Mr.  Moore- 
Radford,  Capt.  Slack,  Major  Pounds,  Major  Brooks,  Mr.  Poley,  and  Mr.  Garrison  took 
part,  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  creating  industrial  harmony,  improving  our 
Consular  Service,  adopting  the  metrical  system,  encouraging  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  dealing  effectively  with  our  transport  arrangements. 

The  attendance  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  6  was  much  interfered  with  by 
the  London  strike  difficulties.  But  those  who  were  able  to  attend  greatly  enjoyed  an 
address  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  delivered  by  Sir  Francis  Piggott,  the  author 
of  many  treatises  and  papers  on  various  branches  of  Imperial  and  International  Law. 
Sir  Francis,  from  his  experiences  in  Japan,  Hongkong  and  Mauritius,  and  from  the 
fact  that  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Board,  and  has  long 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  historical  resume  on  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas, " 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  that  important  subject.  The  address  was 
followed  by  an  excellent  discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman  (Sir  Harry  Wilson),  Captain 
Webster,  Mr.  Poley,  Mr.  Montefiore,  Mr.  W.  S.  Clayton  Greene,  Mr.  Taylor  White, 
Archdeacon  Blogg  and  Mr.  A.  Ehrhardt  took  part. 
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ACID  COLOURS: 

Acid  Blacks  Orange  II  Nigrosines 

CHROME  COLOURS: 

Chrome  Fast  Blacks  Chrome  Fast  Browns 

Chrome  Fast  Cyanines  Chrome  Fast   Yellow 

BASIC  COLOURS: 

Basic  Browns        Bismarck  Brown        Chrysoidine 

Bursoline  Oik  and  Fat 
Liquors    for    Leather. 

BETA  NAPHTHOL  PRIMULINE 

PARANITRANILINE  ANILINE  OIL 

ANILINE  SALT 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  t 

Resident  Fellows  (60) : 

Horace  8.  Bentzien,  Charles  E.  Birch,  James  Colder,  Oswald  H.  Cooke,  George  l.''-H 
Davidson,  Capt.  Reginald  0.  Edwards,  Capt.  L.  Haden-Guest,  William  Folds  Hall* 
Frederick  W.  Leigh,  George  L.  Merriman,  Capt.  Frederick  R.  L.  Miller,  Albert  W.  Milh< 
Frank  Newson,  Ernest  G.  Parker,  Edwin  H.  Pumphrey,  Richard  F.  Turnbutt,  Lieut. 
Percy  F.  While. 

LEICESTER.— Henry  C.  Snow. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  Alfred  C.  Bamford,  William  Batty,  Alfred  Bebington,  J.  Earthy-Bennett, 
Edwin  A.  Bowker,  William  J.  Bragg,  William  H.  Chattiner,  Harold  G.  Crosfield,  J.P., 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Dempster,  Charles  E.  Dransfield,  Oswald  S.  Fogg,  Robert  P.  Fraser, 
William  C.  Gregson,  John  Foreman,  Charles  V.  Gillespie,  Robert  J.  Hall,  Henry  T. 
Hancock,  Arthur  Hewson,  Charles  Hewson,  Arthur  E.  Jones,  Frederick  C.  Laurenson, 
George  J.  Lyell,  James  B.  McAlister,  jun.,  Alexander  McKettrick,  Harry  Mandley, 
Edward  E.  Morris,  John  E.  Morris,  William  Park,  Samuel  H.  ferry,  Edward  Pirn, 
Ernest  Price,  Ebenezer  Thomas,  John  H.  Tilman,  Capt.  Russell  F.  Whitehy,  Albert 
J.  A.  Willson,  Thomas  Wilson,  Edward  A.  WoodaU,  Harry  J.  Woodhouse. 

MANCHESTER.  —  Rupert  T.  Cooke,  Osman  Shaw,  The  Very  Rev.  William  S.  Swayne 
(Dean  of  Manchester). 

SUSSEX. — Major  Frederick  J.  Easterbrook,  R.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (67) : 

AUSTRALIA. — Lewis  P.   Curnow  (Sydney). 

CANADA.  —  Major  John  H.  M.  Bell,  M.D.,  Sidney  C.  Ells  (Ottawa),  William  A. 
Hat/man  (Montreal),  James  N.  Laing  (Montreal). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  George  Barfield  (P'maritzburg),  Capt.  John  J.  Bisset  (Ixopo), 
Capt.  Harry  H.  Bunn  (Umtata),  John  F.  R.  Casson  (Cape  Town),  John  Farrant  (Water- 
berg),  William  R.  Kirkman  (Waterberg),  Lieut.  Thomas  H.  Leighton  (Luderitzbucht). 

NEW  ZEALAND  —Lt.-Com.  George  H.  Price  '(Auckland).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— 
— Capt.  Herbert  J.  Sheldon.  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  —  Albert  E.  Harrison,  B.A. 
(Jamaica),  2nd  Lieut.  Lionel  J.  Peterkin  (Barbados),  Alexander  Robertson  (Trinidad), 
CEYLON.  —  Douglas  H.  Davies  (Colombo).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  Capt. 
Cyril  D.  Twynam.  GIBRALTAR.  —  Beaumont  A.  Fetherston-Dilke,  M.B.  INDIA.—  John 
C.  C.  Ford,  Leslie  F.  Ewers.  RHODESIA.  —  William  B.  Gumming  (Bulawayo),  W. 
Singleton  Fisher  (Kalene  Hill),  William  J.  McAdam  (Bulawayo),  Harry  Payne  (Gwelo), 
Broughatt  E.  B.  Woods.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Herbert  V.  Clow  (Malacca), 
George  Hardman  (Singapore),  Harold  W.  L.  Tottenham  (Singapore).  WEST  AFRICA. — 
Thomas  G.  H.  Brisley  (Lagos),  Frank  Clarke,  Francis  J.  Elmes,  Frederick  E.  Heyles 
(Onitsha),  Gus  Kay  (Togoland),  Arthur  C.  McGrolty,  Lieut.  Thomas  H.  Matthews,  Charles 
N.  S.  Meads  (Seccondee),  Noel  B.  Morphy  (Seccondee),  Lieut.  John  F.  Pitcher  (Accra), 
Albert  Rlwdes  (Lagos),  Conrad  Sheldon  (Lagos),  Dr.  Edmund  0.  Teale  (Accra),  Edwin  U. 
Wing  (Cameroons),  Charles  O.  Work  (Ashanti).  ARGENTINE.  —  Harry  D.  Carver 
(Buenos  Aires),  Alfred  C.  Gardner  (Buenos  Aires),  Bryan  Laing  (Buenos  Aires),  De  Vert 
Ralph  Sadleir  (Cordoba),  John  Wilson.  BRAZIL.  —  James  M.  Stuart  (Sao  Paulo). 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  —  J.  Stanley  Tattersjield  (Philadelphia).  DUTCH 
EAST  INDIES.  —  Valentine  J.  Allard,  Oscar  Stem  (Java).  PARAGUAY.  —  Edwin  O. 
Insley,  Wynne  A.  S.  Thomas.  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.  —  James  T.  Mont- 
gomery, Harry  N.  Whiteside.  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.  —  John  T.  Baring, 
Thomas  N.  Graham,  Lieut.  Evlyn  J.  J.  H.  Hanby,  R.E.,  Charles  E.  Hartley,  Petrus 
C.  Vander  P.  Hiddingh,  Capt.  Walter  Kirton,  D.C.M.,  2nd  Lieut.  William  B.  Stephens, 
Reginald  T.  Wickfmm,  Capt.  Reginald  W.  B.  Wright. 

Associates  (17) :  •    , 

Miss  Violet,  M.   Greig  (New  Zealand),   Mrs.   C.   B.   Sewell  (Uganda). 
BOURNEMOUTH.— George  Knight. 
LEICESTER.— Percy  L.   Aspinall,  A.   Hollingworth. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.  —  Mrs.  Louis  Barnett,  Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Clapham,  Roderic  A. 
Glapham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Marian  Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Cox,  Mrs.  Bromley  Daven- 


•  Advertisements. 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers:  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

of  THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


Chairman:  BEN   H.  MORGAN,  ESQ. 
Deputy-Chairman— Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS. 


Lt.-Col.  M.  Archer-Shee,  D.S.O-,  M.P. 

Donald  Begg,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Birchenough,  K.C.M.G, 

Sir  Stanley  Bois. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  Brasses'. 

Win.  A.  Briscoe.  Esq. 

Colonel  Sir  G.  MoL.  Brown,  K.B.E. 

Arthur  8.  Bull,  Esq. 

Sir  E.  B,  DavBoii, 

Colonel  John  Douuy,  O.B. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevaa  Edwards.  K.O.B. ,  K.C.M.G. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Institute). 
H.  Wilson  B'ox,  Esq..  M.P. 
Jauies  Gardiner.  Esq. 
Wm.  Himbury,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S- 
Hugo  Hirst.  Esq. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C-M.G.  (Vice-president  of 


Richard  Jebb,  Esq. 

Philip  H.  Lockhart,  ESQ. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B..  K.C.M.G,  (Chairman, 

Council  of  the  Institute). 
Stanley    Maciim,  Esq.  (Ex-Chairman,    London 

Chamber  of  Commerce). 
Edward  Manville,  Esq.  (Ex-Chairman,  Society 

of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders). 

A.  Moor-Uadford,  Esq. 
H.  K.  Morcom,  Esq. 

F,  Norie-Miller,  ESQ  ,  J.P. 
C,  Sandbach  Parker,  C.B.E.,  Esq. 
Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G  O.M.G.,  M.P. 
Ellis  T.  Powell,  Esq.,  LL-B.,  D  So. 
The  Hon.  Sir  C.  H.  Bason- 
Joseph  Bippon,  O.B.E.,  Esq. 
Sir  Edward  Kosling. 

B.  Butherforrt,  Esq. 


the  Institute.1* 

Actinti  Secretary— EUNEST  G.  PAIIKEB. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  Committee  are  : 

1.  To  facilitate,  encourage  and  arrange  industrial  conferences  or  meeting*  to 
be  attended  by  men  of  affairs  from  any  or  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  order  to 
discuss  questions  of  common  interest  with  a  view  to  regulating  and  co-ordinating 
the  conditions  of  Empire  trade  and  industry. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate    Empire    trade  and  industry  by  (inter  alia) 
arranging  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses  on  financial,  industrial 
and  trade  subjects  by  authorities  before  the  Institute  itself  and  before  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Trade  bodies  and  like   institutions  in  the  leading  industrial  centres, 
collecting  and  distributing  information,  etc.  
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port,  Miss  Florence  Dennant,  B.R.C.,  Miss  Lilian  Dennant,  Frank  Richardson,  Mrs 
Gertrude  Richardson,  Mrs.  Isabel  Sandeman,  O.B.E.,  Mrs.  Somers-Clai-ke. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (16) : 

Miss  J.  Bricktoood,  Miss  A.  M.  Clough,  Miss  M.  Colliver,  Miss  E.  G.  Cox,  B.  W. 
Elliott,  Miss  M.  Gilmore,  O.  B.  Hammersley,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Harris,  F.  Johnson,  Capt. 
E.  J.  Lessimore,  Miss4  E.  Lock,  D.  Ross-Johnson,  Miss  E.  H.  Summers,  C.  F.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Taylor,  T.  G.  West. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

OWING  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery,  separate  notices  of  the 

meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from 

London,  unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 

be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  : — 

TUESDAY,  MABCH  11,  at  8  p.m. — "The  Proposed  Reforms  in  India,"  by  CHARLES 
ROBERTS,  Esq.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  25,  at  4  p.m. — "  German  Colonies  in  the  Pacific."  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
SCHOLEFIELD.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  at  8  p.m. — Lord  Leverhulme  will  give  an  Address  on  a  subject 
connected  with  West  or  Central  Africa. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  15,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics  for  ex-Soldiers,"  by  Professor 
P.  CARMODY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.,  late  Imperial  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  West  Indies,  will  preside. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  at  3  p.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia."  by  T.  R.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agricultural  Organisation  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies,"  by 
Major  E.  A.  BELCHER.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Selborne,  K.G.,  will  preside. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut.  C.  Goodwin. 
DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — 2nd  Lieut.  J.  H.  Opet. 


Capt.  A.  Cecil  Carter,  A.S.C.,  G.  J.  Altman  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Vladivos- 
tok), Robert  Hunter  Landale,  E.  T.  Boxall,  Harold  Sinclair  Coghill,  M.B.,  Aired 
Simpson,  R.  G.  McCutcheon,  E.  R.  Maddison  Green,  Sir  E  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G., 
Capt.  H.  Ballard,  C.M.G.,  George  Pauling,  Walter  Hazell,  J.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  G. 
Warren,  F.  J.  Barnett  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  S  lomon  Islands),  Andrew 
A.  Allan,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Machell,  William  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Donald  MacGillivray, 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  Belcher,  C.M.G.,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  M. 
Laidtaw,  F.  Hiworth,  A.  B.  Ciabon,  J.  L.  Daniel,  G.  E.  Drummond,  Rev.  T.  S.  Linscott, 
George  W.  Brown,  John  T.  Small,  K.C.  (Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Toronto). 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  ORGANISING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hague,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Organising  Secretary 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  regretted  that  his  name  was  erroneously  given  as  Mr. 
George  Hague  in  the  January  number. 


ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  proposed  to  compile  a  list  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  who  have  served 
with  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  Forces  since  1914,  and  Fellows  and  Associates  are 
requested  to  forward  the  name  of  Regiment,  Rank,  and  any  Honours  gained,  to  the 
Secretary. 


Advertisements. 
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BECKER,  SHILLAN  &  CO 

40   EASTCHEAP,   LONDON,    E.G.  3 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 


Established   1862. 


PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
•  CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:   53  Rue  Chateaudun. 


Our  Business  to  Meet  all   Enquiries. 

Correspondence  in  English.  French   Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 
Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Bankers:   LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  •which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sin, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  yon  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Your*  faithfully, 

Major, 

RJVJ. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut  !  good  workmanship  ! 
and  good  materials' 


For  Town !  Sport !   and  Travel  ! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth" and  "Roscut"  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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JOURNALS  REQUIRED  FOR  BINDING. 

Should  any  Fellow  havo   spare    copies  of  UNITED  EMPIRE   for  July  1918,  they  will 
greatly  oblige   by  forwarding  them   to  the  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1918  corrected  to  September  30  is  now  ready,  and  copies  ean  be 
obtained  at  2*.  Crf.  each.  

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Mon- Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 
AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks  :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — 
The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydne/,  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wa  es  and  Queensland 
only).  Canada.— Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ceylon,  China  and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and  East  Africa.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa 
or  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OP  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine— Cap*.  C.  D.  Fowler,  S.  R.  Mallett,  P.  O'C.  Wilkins,  F.  J.  Williams. 
Australia. — Hon.  T.  J.  Ryan.  Barbados. — Clifton  Wright.  Brazil. — Geoffrey  G.  Watson. 
British  Honduras.— L.  H.  Elphinstone.  India. — Lieut.  E.  R.  Park.  Egypt. — Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate,  O.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  L.  F.  Fox.  Gold  Coast  Colony.— S.  Delany,  Major  W.  T. 
Wallace.  Mauritius. — Rt.  Rev.  F.  A.  Gregory  (Bishop  of  Mauritius).  Newfoundland  — 
J.  Macgregor.  Nigeria. — F.  W.  Chamberlain,  J.  A.-  Clough,  G.  W.  Duncan,  C.  Fison, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  C.  R.  Wimberley,  South  Africa.  —  Capt.  H.  D.  Clinch,  Sir  J. 
Fitzpalrick,  M.  D.  Reid.  Uganda. — F.  M.  Isemonger.  Venezuela. — J.  A.  Flind.  West 
Africa.— T.  M.  Brodie,  R.  Sharpe. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — E.  J.  Flanagan,  C.  H.  S.  Reis,  Capt.  H.  Whitaker.  Australia.— Sir 
James  Barrett,  K.B.E.,  William  Brunton,  Colin  H.  Campbell,  N.  J.  Francis,  J.  D.  McDonald, 
C.  B.  Palmer.  Barbados.— T.  W.  B.  O'Neal.  Brazil.— IF.  T.  Gotelee,  J.  T.  W.  Sadler. 
British  Guiana. — L.  C.  Dalion.  Gold  Coast  Colony.  —  G.  F.  Cormodij,  F.  R.  Freeman. 
New  Zealand. — Capt.  J.  K.  Kirk.  Nigeria. — -S.  E.  Avery,  T.  H.  Walmsley,  D.  C. 
Cameron,  A.  R.  Canning,  William  Murray.  Singapore. — //.  Robinson.  South  Africa  — 
H.  0.  Backhouse,  C.  C.  M.  Andrew,  Sir  A.  Bailey,  Bart.,  Lieut.-Colonel  C.  R.  I.  Ross 
Garner,  Colonel  R.  L.  Govlding,  R.  0.  Shoosmith. 


Prtntul  fry  SfoitmwAt,  H.iUantrtu  &  C+.  Ltd.,  ColeluXtr,  London  and  Eton. 


UNITED    EMPIEE 

THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOURNAL 

VOL.  X  APRIL  1919  No.  4 

The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  article*  and  papers  or  In  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  and  common  sense  have  combined  to  convince  the 
Paris  Conference  that  it  was  of  more  pressing  urgency  to  settle 

the  terms  of  peace  to  be  imposed  on  Germany,  than  to 
rogr<  3  in  <jef;ermjne  foe  final  form  of  the  Constitution  of  the  League 

of  Nations.  Consequently  during  the  past  month  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  Allies'  conditions 
of  peace,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE 
can  be  circulated  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  will  have  been 
communicated  to  the  German  envoys.  This  alteration  in  the  Paris 
programme  has  commended  itself  to  all  the  Allied  peoples,  who  were 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  uneasy  lest  the  emphasis  placed  in  certain 
quarters  on  the  paramount  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  going  to  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to 
let  Germany  off  lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  publication  of  the 
Draft  Covenant  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  "  stampeding  "  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  on  President  Wilson's 
evidence  there  is  no  need  to  make  an  exception,  in  regard  to  this 
statement,  of  the  United  States.  It  is  recognised  that  the  promotion 
of  international  co-operation  and  the  undertaking  to  respect  inter- 
national law  and  justice  and  to  refrain  from  war,  call  for  the  establish- 
ment of  definite  and  practical  machinery.  The  Covenant  may  need 
revision  in  a  number  of  details,  but  it  is  a  sound  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

THE  War,  which  enabled  the  British  Empire  for  the  first  time  to 
make  the  most  of  its  strength,  has,  in  the  words  of  the  High  Com- 

missioner for  Canada,  created  a  great  Empire  feeling. 

- 


. 

A  Great  We  must  gee  to  jt  ttiat  tm-g  feeiing  js  fostered  in  the 

Empire  ,       ,  .         .,  ,    to  .,  . 

Feeling  peace-days  ahead  as  much  as  it  has  oeen  in  the  storm 

and  stress  of  the  last  four  years.     One  helpful  agency 
to  this  end  will  be  found  in  the  stupendous  developments  in  the  science 
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of  aeronautics,  which  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  close  touch  with  one  another,  politically,  socially,  and 
commercially,  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  before  1914.  With  the  speeding-up  of  locomotion,  so 
that  distances  which  have  hitherto  been  expressed  in  weeks  or  days 
can  now  be  reckoned  in  hours,  the  need  will  be  felt  for  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  telegraphic  communications.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn,  therefore,  that  a  Telegraph  Communications  Board  has  been 
appointed,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Milner,  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  inter-Imperial  telegraphy.  If  the  desired  impetus 
is  to  be  given  to  Imperial  trade  relations,  it  is  evident  that  the  means 
of  speech  between  Mother  Country,  Dominions  and  Colonies  must  be 
greatly  developed  and  cheapened.  Wireless  telegraphy,  with  wireless 
telephony  closa  behind  it,  has  now  come  to  the  support  of  the  cable 
system,  and  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  afford  to  fall  behind 
in  these  spheres  any  more  than  it  could  in  regard  to  aviation. 

BUT  material  aids  for  the  promotion  of  closeness  of  touch  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  will  not  of  themselves  bring  about 

the  desired  result.  They  will  avail  little,  if  they  are 
Empire  no^  guppiemented  by  the  tightening  of  the  bonds  of 

the  spirit  and  the  intellect.  Some  months  ago  it  was 
suggested  in  these  pages  that  the  inevitable  slowness  of  demobilisation 
would  afford  an  opportunity,  hardly  likely  to  recur  again  on  the  same 
scale,  of  allowing  our  overseas  troops  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Mother  Country  in  the  particular  sphere  of  work 
in  which,  individually  or  severally,  they  were  interested.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  scheme  ;  it  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  sooner  or  later  room  had  not  been  found  for  it 
among  the  splendid  educational  activities  of  the  Army  authorities. 
At  best,  however,  this  is  a  passing  phase,  and  if  the  good  seed  sown 
is  to  bear  fruit,  the  young  plant  must  be  watered  and  tended  regularly. 
One  necessary  method  was  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  our  January 
issue,  who  urged  that  our  young  people  should  be  systematically 
taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  keepers  of  the  Empire  and  as 
mobilised  for  its  future  defence.  But  for  such  education  to  be  given 
vividly,  and  with  conviction,  the  grown-ups  themselves  must  not  allow 
their  faith  in  and  knowledge  of  the  Empire  to  grow  rusty.  At  first 
sight  the  number  of  organisations  which  exist  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  prominent  among  them  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  itself,  may 
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seem  large  enough,  but  their  efforts  bear  no  relation  to  the  extent  of 
the  ground  to  be  covered.  In  this  case  overlapping,  even  if  it  took 
place,  would  do  no  harm  ;  but  it  is  a  point,  whether;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  one  and  all  have  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  War, 
some  fuller  measure  of  co-ordination  of  effort  would  not  conduce  to 
greater  efficiency,  and  for  this  reason  the  co-operation  which  already 
exists  between  the  Institute,  the  Victoria  League,  and  the  League  of 
the  Empire  in  the  Imperial  Studies  movement  is  to  be  heartily 
welcomed. 

THE  South  African  House  of  Assembly  devoted  the  last  fortnight 
of  February  to  a  debate  on  the  maintenance  of  the  British  connection 

and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Sir  Thomas  Smartt's 
°u.  motion  was  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge  to  the 

Nationalists  to  submit  their  statements  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  the  test  of  public  discussion.  It  served  at 
the  same  time  as  a  rally  to  the  country  as  a  whole  to  declare  its  own 
mind  in  unequivocal  terms.  It  had  been  part  of  the  Nationalist 
stock-in-trade  to  claim  that  the  ministerialists  were  in  reality  with 
them,  but  were  forced  to  dissimulate  their  true  sentiments,  and  that, 
therefore,  only  Great  Britain's  military  strength  prevented  South 
Africa  from  proclaiming  itself  a  republic.  In  the  end  only  two 
members  of  the  South  African  Party  refrained  from  voting ;  the 
remainder,  through  their  spokesmen,  had  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that,  hpwever  much  attached  they  might  feel  in  their  hearts  to  the 
past,  they  intended  to  hold,  without  reservation,  to  the  British  con- 
nection, and  the  motion  was  carried  by  seventy-eight  votes  to  twenty- 
four,  the  minority  consisting  entirely  of  Nationalists.  The  debate 
has  enabled  the  republican  movement  to  be  seen  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. It  may  do  more,  by  convincing  the  doctrinaire  Republicans 
that  they  cannot  attain  their  end  except  at  the  price  of  the  disruption 
of  the  Union.  Whether  on  this  account  it  will  entail  defections  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Herzogites  and  mark  the  decline  of  the  movement 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  well  that  the  debate  should  have  taken  place 
and  that  the  air  should  have  been  cleared. 

EGYPT  has  also  experienced  a  political  crisis  of  a  more  or  less  grave 

character  at  an  early  stage  of  its  new  status  under  a  BritishProtectorate. 

The  Cabinet  of  Hussein  Kushdi  Pasha  had  rendered 

loyal  service  throughout  the  War,  and  it  was  hoped 

that  his  experience  and  tried  capacity  would  be  available  during  the 
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no  less  difficult  transition  stage  to  peace  conditions.  But  the  Prime 
Minister  had  made  it  known  that  he  held  strong  views  regarding  the 
political  future  of  Egypt  and  that,  although  they  would  be  kept  in 
the  background  for  the  period  of  the  War,  they  could  not- be  regarded 
as  abandoned.  The  warning  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  as  a 
result  of  the  Rushdi  Pasha's  zealous  co-operation  with  the  British 
authorities.  In  the  meantime  the  Nationalist  movement  was  taking 
its  cue  from  the  course  of  events  in  Europe,  and  a  demand  for  complete 
autonomy  was  put  forward.  Rushdi  Pasha  has  at  no  time  associated 
himself  with  the  Nationalist  extremists,  but  considered  that  there 
was  a  half-way  house  between  their  excessive  claims  and  the  measure 
of  constitutional  reform  that  was  likely  to  be  introduced  in  Egypt. 
A  definite  breach  between  him  and  the  British  authorities  took  place 
over  the  draft  constitution  that  the  latter  had  prepared  for  Egypt. 
Rushdi  Pasha  conceived  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  England  to  urge 
his  case  in  person  before  the  British  Government,  and  recommended 
that  Nationalist  leaders  should  also  be  allowed  to  go  to  London.  He 
was  asked  to  postpone  his  visit,  but  preferred  to  resign.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  persuade  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  which  for 
more  than  two  months  the  Sultan  refused  to  sanction.  Rushdi  Pasha, 
however,  ceased  to'  exercise  his  Ministerial  functions,  and  in  the 
end  his  resignation  was  formally  accepted.  Immediately  afterwards, 
four  of  the  chief  Nationalist  leaders  were  deported  to  Malta,  and 
simultaneously  riots  broke  out  in  Cairo,  to  be  followed  by  other  fatal 
disturbances  at  Tantah  and  elsewhere.  These  occurrences  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Ministerial  crisis  ;  but  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  situation  in  Egypt  requires  to  be  handled,  not  only  with  firm- 
ness, but  with  tact  and  sympathy.  There  should  be  no  water-tight 
compartments  in  the  administration  of  the  country  for  the  Palace, 
the  Residency,  and  the  best  native  elements. 

A  QUESTION  of  paramount  interest  has  been  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  Australian  Government  hi  accepting  general  cargo  for  Australian 
ports   in   one   of   the   Commonwealth   steamers   inde- 
A  Shipping    pendently  of  the  Conference  lines.     The  issue  is  a  corn- 
Issue,  plex  one.    Under  existing  or  pre-war  conditions  the  Con- 
ference lines,  with  a  steady  tendency  towards  a  monopoly 
of  freight,  require  those  who  ship  cargo  to  enter  into  an  undertaking 
to  confine  shipments  to  their  lines  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months 
on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the   10  per  cent,   rebate   on  the  freight. 
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Merchants  have  accepted  this  position,  regarding  the  stability  of 
freight  rates  as  a  useful  quid  pro  quo.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment contend  that  such  a  system  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  have 
declared  it  illegal  in  Australia.  They  point  to  the  practice  that  has 
grown  up  side  by  side  with  it  of  foreign  tonnage  taking  cargo  from 
foreign  ports  for  Australia  and  elsewhere  at  competitive  rates,  while 
even  the  Conference  lines  accepted  cargo  at  lower  rates  from  Conti- 
nental ports  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Government  hold  that  their  action  is  intended  to 
assist  and  develop  British  and  Australian  interests  alike,  by  safe- 
guarding merchants  and  exporters  from  a  policy  that  might  ultimately 
drive  away  trade  from  Great  Britain.  Against  the  Commonwealth,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  urged,  that  the  Home  Government  have  recognised 
the  principle  that  State  control  of  shipping  must  be  relaxed  with  the 
end  of  the  War,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  line  of  steamers  starts 
its  competition  with  an  unfair  advantage  in  virtue  of  not  having 
worked  in  the  past  on  Blue-book  rates  and  of  not  paying  excess  profits. 
The  attitude  of  the  merchant  will  go  far  towards  settling  the  con- 
troversy. His  cautious  and  conservative  disposition  is  notorious, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  common  with  the  general  public, 
he  has  been  given  furiously  to  think  by  the  publicity  shed  upon  the 
preferential  treatment  accorded  in  the  past  to  American  and  Continental 
shippers. 

SOME  disappointment  has  been  expressed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment's daily  expenditure  has  not  diminished  so  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  during  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
From  war      rj^   answer  is  simple.     Peace  has  not  yet  been  declared  ; 

LO   F'PT.fP 

the  bulk  of  the  Army  is  still  in  being,  every  man  de- 
mobilised draws  a  month's  pay,  the  discharged  munitioners  are  in 
receipt  of  unemployment  benefit,  and  the  period  during  which  the 
latter  is  paid  has  been  extended.  In  these  circumstances,  the  total 
of  daily  war  expenditure  cannot  fall  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  likely  to 
remain  heavy  for  some  months.  Even  then,  the  State  is  committed 
to  very  considerable  schemes  of  constructive  work,  and  although  the 
expenditure  for  these  may  justly  be  regarded  as  capital  outlay,  they 
will  inevitably  add  to  the  daily  bill.  The  fact  is  not  so  much  that 
our  finance  has  been  revolutionised,  as  that  our  policy  is  being 
revolutionised,  and  that  the  revolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  figures. 
We  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  public  works  after  the^colonial  model, 
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in  which  the  State  has  to  raise  money  for  improvements  and  develop- 
ments which  will  probably  pay  in  the  long  run,  but  which  may  pay 
the  nation  rather  in  the  form  of  increased  stiength  and  security  than 
in  actual  commercial  dividends.  The  prospect  is  enough  to  make  the 
Manchester  school  turn  in  their  graves  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
change  began  before  the  War,  when  the  Insurance  Act  inaugurated  a 
new  system.  The  State  is  committed  to  building  houses,  which  are  an 
absolute  necessity  ;  to  a  National  Health  system  that  was  seen  to  be 
necessary  from  the  experience  of  the  Insurance  Act,  which  revealed 
a  vast  amount  of  hitherto  unsuspected  sickness  among  women,  and 
of  the  Military  Service  Acts,  which  did  the  same  for  men ;  it  has  to 
undertake  the  general  supervision  of  transport  and  electricity,  which 
is  the  first  step  towards,  and  may  involve,  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
ways, power-generating  stations,  and  coal  mines ;  it  has  declared 
itself  generally  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  kept  to  that,  since  the  public  has  had  more  than  enough 
of  the  supersalted  bacon  which  the  irreverent  have  dubbed  President 
Wilson's  fifteenth  point ;  and  it  has  nibbled  at  afforestation  and  coast 
erosion,  and,  to  all  appearances,  swallowed  a  Channel  Tunnel. 

How  many  of  these  projects  will  be  accomplished  the  next  ten 
years  will  show.  Their  ventilation  at  least  demonstrates  that  Britain 
Migration  comes  ou^  °f  the  War  with  unimpaired  vitality  and 
resolution,  and  with  a  determination  to  tackle  the  horrors 
of  peace  with  determination  and  without  reference  to  precedents  set 
by  the  past.  The  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  abroad  may  be  guided 
into  safe  channels  with  good  results,  and  social  reform  take  the  place 
of  party  political  squabbles.  But  one  thing  the  country  is  faced  with, 
apart  from  any  possible  reforms  or  improvements,  is  a  great  wave 
of  emigration  almost  immediately ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  every  business  man  is  confident  that  all  the  indications  point 
to  the  next  two  or  three  years  being  extraordinarily  busy  years  for 
trade.  Commerce  has  four  years'  leeway  to  make  up,  as  well  as  four 
years'  destruction  to  make  good,  and  for  that  reason  alone  trade  will 
be  active,  whether  Britain  gets  her  full  share  of  it  or  not.  At  present, 
despite  some  pessimistic  prophecies  due  to  labour  difficulties,  the 
prospects  are  that  Britain  on  the  whole  will- get  her  fair  share  of  the 
world's  trade  and  traffic.  But  that  argument,  although  it  means 
plentiful  employment,  will  not  affect  those  who  have  in  the  blood 
the  desire  to  migrate  ;  for  the  essence  of  life  in  an  old  country  is  that 
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it  is  steady  and  regular,  and  that  is  precisely  what  many  of  the  young 
men  who  come  back  from  the  battlefields  wish  to  avoid.  In  this 
matter,  at  least,  England  is  following  precedent,  for  every  great  war 
in  the  past  has  been  followed  by  a  strong  tendency  to  migrate  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  only  remains  to  hope  that  a  generous  policy 
will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  this  department  of  Empire  activity  as 
soon  as  possible,  since  official  laissez-faire  would  result,  not  in  pre- 
venting men  from  going  abroad,  but  in  turning  their  attention  to  non- 
British  lands,  such  as  the  Argentine,  where  they  can  make  money  but 
not  make  a  nation.  With  Lord  Milner  and  Colonel  Amery  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  son  at  the  Treasury,  the 
prospects  of  Empire  Land  Settlement  have  greatly  brightened  of  late. 

IT  may  incidentally  be  remarked  that  there  are  some  indications  of 
a  similar  movement  in  favour  of  emigration  in  Germany,  and  that  the 

greater  the  difficulties  Germany  has  to  face,  and  the 

1  •"^•ove~     more  sombre  the  industrial  and  political  prospects  of 

G    ma  that  no  longer  united  Empire,  the  greater  will  be  the 

exodus.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  Germans 
understand  that  they  will  not  be  welcome  in  the  British  Dominions ; 
there  seem  some  indications  that  they  have  hopes  that  bygones  will  be 
bygones  in  the  United  States,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  so  in  South 
America.  But  the  German  eye  is  increasingly  turned  towards  the  East, 
and  Russia,  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  her  existing  dissolution,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  good  field  for  the  German  colonist.  The  German, 
checked  in  the  West,  and  no  longer  able  to  envisage  the  conquest  of  the 
outer  world — even  the  hope  of  African  dominion  is  steadily  dwindling 
—is  again  turning  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  in  the  days  when 
German  barons  conquered  the  Baltic  provinces  and  German  traders 
dominated  the  markets  of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Moscow.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  period  of  German  expansion,  not 
of  a  political  kind  as  yet — although  a  political  cast  may  eventually 
overshadow  it — in  which  the  German  population,  dammed  in  one 
direction,  will  sweep  steadily  in  the  opposite  direction. 

THE  fate  of  the  surrendered  German  men-of-war  has  given  rise  to 

considerable  discussion  in  the  Entente  countries.     If   the  vessels  are 

ultimately  distributed  among  the  chief  Allies,  it  will  be 

e     €     nan  -n  gatisfaction  of  France's  claim.     The  logical  corollary 

to  the  decision  to  reduce  armaments,  that  the  ships 

should  be  ingloriously  sunk  in  mid-ocean,  has  been  deprecated  in  many 
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quarters  "as  a  proceeding  at  once  wasteful  and  lacking  imaginations 
Even  when  the  division  among  the  Allies  had  been  effected,  the  question 
what  Great  Britain  should  do  with  her  quota  will  still  arise.  The 
suggestion  is  now  made  that  they  should  be  anchored  at  different  points 
round  the  coast  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  boys  during  the  summer 
months.  The  proposal  is  one  that  is  likely  to  appeal  more  to  the  lands- 
man than  to  the  Service,  and  even  less  to  the  Treasury  than  to  the 
latter.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  ships  has  to  be 
incurred,  a  method  of  placing  some  of  them  at  the  service  of  young 
Britain  may  be  devised.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
London  would  have  no  regrets  in  waking  up  one  day  to  find  ex-German 
Dreadnoughts  in  the  place  of  H.M.S.  President  and  H.M.S.  Northampton. 
As  the  recluse  in  the  past  has  been  able  to  rent  a  martello  tower  on 
the  Sussex  coast,  so  in  the  future  a  man-of-war  in  a  sheltered  bay  may 
have  for  the  war  profiteer  and  the  votaries  of  the  Jazz  attractions 
that  are  lacking  in  a  house-boat  on  the  Thames. 

THE  Eeport  of  the  Council  for  the  Jubilee  Year,  which  appears 
as  a  supplement  to  this  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  contains  several 
features  of  interest.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  that, 
The  reckoning  from  the  end  of  the  pre-war  year  1913  to 

Fiftieth  tjiat  of  191gj  t]ie  institute  has  added  to  its  roll  of 

TJ         .  members  a  net  increase  of  nearly  5,000  members,  or 

over  50  per  cent.,  the  actual  figures  being  9,088  in  1913 
and  13,733  in  1918.  To  this  satisfactory  result  three  things  have 
mainly  contributed — the  work  of  the  Organisation  Committee  in  the 
formation  of  Branches,  the  energetic  recruiting  of  the  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries  and  a  number  of  individual  Fellows,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  presence  of  a  goodly  host  of  welcome  visitors  from 
overseas,  both  military  and  civilian,  whom  the  War  has  brought  to 
the  Mother  Country.  The  Council  have  an  excellent  record  of  progress 
to  show  in  many  other  respects  :  but  this  solid  achievement  is  a  bedrock 
fact,  which  is  of  good  augury  for  the  future.  "  If  these  things  can  be 
done  in  the  dry  tree  "  (we  may  say)  "  what  shall  be  done  in  the  green  ?  " 
With  an  enlarged  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  we  ought  to 
double  these  encouraging  figures  in  the  next  five  years,  nor  should  we 
relax  our  efforts  until  we  reach  the  goal  of  the  100,000  members  set 
before  us  by  our  late  President,  Earl  Grey. 
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A   SONG   OF  ENGLAND. 

"And  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  England,  and  I  opened  my  lungs  and  breathed 
the  English  air.  And  1  am  proud  of  my  mother,  for  she  is  beautiful  and  strong 
and  good." — EGBERT  BLATCHFORD. 

BEAUTIFUL  Mother  England,  I  that  was  nursed  on  thy  bosom 
Come  with  a  child's  devotion,  bringing  my  gifts  to  thee ; 

Gazing  into  thy  face,  that  is  veiled  in  a  mist  of  blossom ; 
Bending  low  at  thy  gracious  feet,  that  are  kissed  by  the  clinging  sea. 

Far  away  in  the  gloom  of  the  unimagined  ages, 
Thy  children  stood  for  freedom  and  died  in  the  crimson  foam. 

Have  we  not  read  with  our  souls  aglow,  in  History's  teeming  pages, 

How  they  rushed  through  the  waves,  undaunted,  to  meet  the  might  of  Eom«  ? 

How  they  fought  on  the  field  of  Senlac  ;  fought  till  the  great  sun,  sinking, 
Dropped  away  in  the  darkening  west,  over  the  hills  of  slain  ? 

Thy  sod  is  green  for  ever  from  such  rich  and  blood-red  drinking — 
The  price  they  paid  for  the  peerless  things  that  were  worth  the  tears  and 
the  pain. 

Every  inch  of  thine  ancient  earth  is  beautiful  and  holy  ; 

Every  wave  of  thy  circling  seas  the  song  of  freedom  sings. 
Foot  by  foot,  and  blow  by  blow,  thy  sons  and  daughters  slowly 

Tamed  the  might  of  the  tyrant,  and  checked  the  power  of  kings. 

Every  wind  that  kisses  thy  flowers,  and  the  fragrant  trees  that  cover 

Thy  breast  with  a  radiant  raiment  woven  in  paradise, 
Tell  the  tale  of  thy  prowess  and  sing  the  song  of  a  lover, 

Boast  of  the  undimmed  splendour  which  fills  thy  fearless  eyes, 

Ah,  but  I  dearly  love  thee,  beautiful,  mighty  Mother ! 

Ah,  but  I  long  to  serve  thee,  with  body  and  mind  and  soul ! 
Death  and  the  grave,  and  the  night  beyond,  are  all  too  weak  to  smother 

The  love  I  drank  with  my  infant  lips — the  love  beyond '  control ! 

****** 

Now  that  the  War  is  over,  we  will  wreathe  thy  brows  with  a   splendour 
Never  known  in  the  proudest  days  of  thy  great  and  splendid  past ; 

And  thy  sons  and  daughters  from  all  the  lands  shall  crowd  to  thy  knees  to 

render 
Love  and  homage  and  service,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last. 

ARTHUR   BBWNETT. 
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PALESTINE    AND   THE    PEACE    CONFERENCE. 

AMONGST  all  the  problems  which  are  before  the  Peace  Conference,  not  one  needs 
more  delicacy  in  its  handling,  more  courage  in  its  solution,  than  the  future  of 
Palestine.  None  is  more  important ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  vital  problems  of  the 
world's  future,  and  on  the  settlement  of  Palestine  hangs  not  only  the  peace 
of  the  Near  East,  but  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  is. more  closely  affected  by 
the  settlement  of  Palestine  than  any  question  of  purely  European  urgency 
can  affect  Palestine.  In  other  words,  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France,  the  rise  of  a  Greater  Serbia,  the  readjustment  of  Italian  or  Eumanian 
territory  in  Europe,  will  not  directly  affect  Palestine ;  but  the  question  of 
Palestine,  if  slurred  over  now  with  some  timid  compromise,  will  inevitably 
plunge  Europe  into  a  chaos  of  trouble  whose  only  eventual  settlement  must 
be  war. 

-  In  European  problems  much  turns  on  the  status  quo ;  there  is  something 
to  work  from,  the  old  order  simply  changing  with  the  ripening  of  time.  In 
Palestine  the  status  quo  does  not  exist.  In  the  case  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  the 
question  is  one  of  restoring  and  confirming,  of  repairing  and  enlarging  ;  for 
Palestine  it  is  a  question  of  laying  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  and  different 
structure.  Three  solutions  of  the  future  of  Palestine  have  been  suggested  to 
the  world — an  independent  Jewish  State,  a  French  protectorate,  an  American 
protectorate — in  contradiction  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  really 
practicable  solution,  namely,  a  British  protectorate. 

The  first  plan,  which  is  to  make  Palestine  into  a  National  Jewish  State, 
though  much  canvassed  at  one  time,  seems  now  to  have  declined  somewhat 
in  popularity.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  idea  has  caught  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion, arousing  in  many  that  facile  pseudo-nationalism  which  delights  to  cry 
"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians !  "  "  India  for  the  Indians  !  "  "  Africa  for  the 
Africans  !  "  without  troubling  about  the  countless  nationalities,  languages,  and 
creeds  involved  in  such  an  arrangement.  We  have  no  space  wherein  to  discuss 
conditions  of  the  Jewish  occupation  of  Palestine  as  it  was  before  the  War ; 
no  one  should  underrate  the  value  of  the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  but  there 
is  also  the  social  effect  of  Jewish  settlement  in  the  towns  to  be  weighed.  It 
may  be  possible  later  on  to  deal  more  fully  with  this  deeply  interesting  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  Palestine  ;  at  present  we  can  only  indicate  the  most  obvious 
drawbacks  to  the  scheme.  People  at  home  tacitly  confine  both  a  Jewish  State 
and  a  Zionist  ideal  to  those  Jews  who  are  British  subjects.  It  is  a  natural  but 
abbreviated  view  of  the  question ;  for  though  the  English  Jews  are,  we  think, 
the  salt  of  Judaism  and  of  Zionism,  they  are  only  a  proportion  of  a  great 
whole.  Daring  the  centuries  of  dispersion  the  Jews  have  become  impregnated 
with  foreign  characteristics,  according  to  the  place  of  birth  or  the  exigencies 
of  living.  That  vivid  instinct  of  race,  which  keeps  them  at  bottom  always  Jews, 
curiously  enough  has  not  prevented  them  from  assimilating  the  national  traits, 
and  even  idiosyncrasies,  of  the  countries  of  their  birth  ;  in  habits,  in  character, 
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even  in  feature,  they  are  Russian,  Spanish,  Austrian,  German.  Up  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  War,  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  various  Continental  Powers 
were  an  invaluable  asset  to  each  in  Palestine.  Russia  might  not  want  her 
Jewish  subjects  at  home,  but  in  Palestine  she  set  the  highest  value  on  every 
Jewish  life.  Germany  and  Austria  did  the  same.  This  policy  not  only  induced 
the  Jews  to  leave  those  countries  where  they  were  not  wanted,  but  made  them 
exceedingly  useful  to  their  respective  Governments  once  they  were  safely 
in  Palestine.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  mean  sort  of  policy,  but  undoubtedly 
it  answered. 

The  Jews  of  the  Allied  countries,  and  especially,  perhaps,  the  English  Jews, 
have  played  up  well  during  the  War ;  but  have  not  the  German  and  Austrian 
Jews  given  an  equally  useful  and  energetic  service  to  the  Central  Powers  ? 
Even  if  their  sympathies  were  averse  from  such  service,  we  do  not  see  how  they 
could  have  avoided  giving  it.  If  Palestine  were  to  become  a  Jewish  National 
State,  it  must  become  at  once  a  hotbed  of  political  intrigue,  wherein  Germany 
and  Austria  will  sow  seeds  of  everything  that  is  controversial  and  disturbing  and 
mischievous  ;  a  place  where,  because  no  one  Jewish  element  will  be  strong  enough 
to  exercise  complete  control,  every  voice  will  be  heard  in  clamour  and  every 
hand  be  raised  in  its  own  cause ;  where  everybody's  national  and  religious 
interests  will  clash  continually  for  lack  of  a  strong  and  tactful  rule  ;  and  in 
her  consequent  weakness  and  disintegration,  Palestine  will  become  the  centre 
whence  Germany  will  urge  afresh  her  detestable  schemes  of  Eastern  domina- 
tion. We  do  not  find  in  history,  either  religious  or  profane,  that  the  Jews 
have  shown  any  great  aptitude  for  self-government ;  their  abilities  lie  in  other 
directions.  Had  they  possessed  this  quality,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
held  them  apart  and  dispersed  as  they  have  remained  throughout  long  centuries. 
They  are  not  generally  tolerant  when  in  power,  and  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
Palestine  most  sorely  needs  tolerance  in  her  rulers.  There  are  too  many  vital 
interests  centred  in  her,  too  many  acutely  controversial  points  at  issue,  to  admit 
of  any  but  the  widest,  sanest,  and  most  balanced  form  of  government. 

Another  reason  against  this  arrangement,  though  a  purely  local  one,  would 
have  undoubted  influence  upon  the  harmony  of  local  conditions.  The  Syrians 
and  the  Jews  do  not  amalgamate,  and  the  Syrians  do  not  like  the  Jews  ;  it  is 
useless  to  deny  it,  though  I  have  seen  assertions  to  the  contrary.  The  mass 
of  the  Syrians,  whether  Christians  or  Moslems,  educated  or  ignorant,  are 
one  in  this  feeling,  which  is  none  the  less  firmly  embedded  hi  their  nature 
for  not  being  always  apparent.  Of  course  there  are  invariably  cases  of  mutual 
friendliness  and  liking,  but  they  are  individual  and  scarce.  Were  Palestine 
to  become  a  sovereign  Jewish  State,  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  Syrians,  both 
Christian  and  Moslem,  would  leave  the  country  ;  the  mass  of  those  who  remained 
would  form  a  barrier  of  opposition,  passive,  but  irreconcilable. 

The  second  plan  for  the  future  of  Palestine  is  that  France  should  protect  it 
jointly  with  Syria.  There  is  a  plausibility  about  this  scheme  which  commends 
it  to  many,  but  not,  we  think,  to  those  who  care  a  great  deal  for  Palestine,  nor 
to  those  who  know  how  distinct  the  two  countries  are.  France,  it  is  urged,  has 
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long  been  the  protectress  of  Christians  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  She  certainly 
has  been  the  protectress  of  Latin  Christians,  but  not  of  Greeks  or  Eussians,  nor 
of  the  various  congregations  known  to  the  puzzled  Turk  as  "  Protestant."  The 
distinction  is  a  most  important  one  in  the  view  of  the  Near  East.  Prance's 
interests  predominate  in  Syria,  where  she  is  very  popular  and  has  been  useful 
(more  so  than  in  Palestine)  ;  but  Palestine  and  Syria  are  as  distinct  as  Austria 
and  Hungary,  or  Korea  and  Japan.  The  northern  Syrian  looks  down  on  the 
Palestine  Syrian,  dislikes  his  speech  and  accent,  regards  him  as  the  bourgeois 
and  himself  as  the  aristocrat,  and  criticises  his  manners  and  his  customs  freely 
and  sharply,  even  to  foreigners.  We  think  the  criticisms  too  sweeping  to  be 
justified.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  in  the  northern  Syrian  which 
responds  to  French  influence  and  welcomes  French  dominance,  even  though 
the  two  peoples  are  so  dissimilar  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  partly  that 
the  northern  Syrian,  despite  his  pride  of  race  and  spirit,  and  his  indisputable 
ability,  is  fundamentally  less  hardy  than  the  Palestine  Syrian,  and  therefore 
more  amenable  to  foreign  influence  and  more  impressed  by  it.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  case  in  the  towns  and  lowlands  where  French  influence  is  strongest ;  the 
Lebanese  are  really  a  little  race  to  themselves,  and  not  more  impressionable 
or  accessible  than  are  most  mountaineers.  The  way  of  France  with  the  Eastern 
is  to  form  rather  than  to  develop,  to  alter  rather  than  to  train,  to  propel  rather 
than  to  guide.  This,  on  the  whole,  commends  itself  to  the  northern  Syrian  and 
answers  with  him,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  his  brother  of  Palestine.  The  whole 
system  and  practice  of  French  colonial  methods  are  so  entirely  different  from 
English,  that  we  refrain  from  comment,  lest  lack  of  due  understanding  should 
distort  our  view  and  our  judgment  of  them  ;  but  we  may  offer  for  consideration 
certain  facts  of  personal  observation,  and  criticisms  deduced  therefrom. 

France  has  never  cared  to  be  called  a  "  religious  "  country,  but  she  has 
allowed — nay,  rather,  she  has  deputed — the  religious  Orders  to  do  her  colonising 
work  in  the  Near  East.  All  her  educational  work  is  in  the  hands  of  monks  and 
nuns,  beginning  with  the  splendidly  equipped  Jesuit  College  at  Beyrout.  Now 
the  day  of  monasticism  is  over  ;  the  system  did  much  good  in  days  when  violence 
and  superstition  were  rife,  and  learning  was  isolated  and  precarious,  but  it  is 
essentially  non-progressive  and  mediaeval  hi  spirit  and  method,  and  it  cannot 
be  true  to  itself  and  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Monasticism  prefers  rule  and 
rote  to  question  and  experiment,  and  claps  the  stopper  of  implicit  obedience 
upon  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  the  temper  of  to-day  doubts  everything  it 
cannot  prove,  and  will  have  experience  even  though  it  wound.  To  thwart  the 
temper  of  an  age  simply  drives  strength  to  rebellion,  and  weakness  to  deceit. 
The  Syrian  is  pliable  and  docile  ;  affection,  gratitude,  and  courtesy  increase 
his  docility,  and  his  willingness  to  assimilate  what  is  taught  him  ;  he  has  also 
a  thirst  for  education.  The  monks  gladly  undertake  to  fill  him  full  of  learning. 
He  begins  by  losing  his  individuality  under  the  monastic  system,  and  ends 
by  losing  his  nationality  and  becoming  a  pseudo-Frenchman.  The  result  is 
unhappy.  He  goes  to  France,  and  finds  himself  short  when  measured  by  French 
standards  ;  he  returns  to  Syria,  and  finds  he  has  outgrown  his  generation.  The 
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fault  is  not  so  much  his  as  the  system's.  The  material  is  well  enough,  but  the 
tailors  have  made  it  up  on  such  old-fashioned  lines.  The  Palestine  Syrian 
is  a  tougher  character  than  his  northern  brother.  Though  he,  too,  assimilates 
the  monastic  habit  of  life,  he  does  so  unwillingly ;  he  resents  such  complete 
control,  and  is  in  frequent  revolt  against  it.  Very  often  circumstances  make 
him  physically  dependent  upon  what  goes  with  monastic  dominance  in  Palestine 
—free  rooms,  or  weekly  doles  of  food  or  money — and  he  has  to  submit  to  a  yoke 
that  chafes  him  always.  Again,  the  monastic  system  of  education  does  not 
appear  to  engender  trust  on  either  side,  and  mistrust  reacts  upon  the  Palestine 
Syrians  in  a  very  mischievous  way.  They,  too,  are  suspicious  ;  and  to  set  them, 
as  is  done  in  the  monastic  schools,  to  spy  on  each  other,  boy  on  bo'y,  or  one  half 
of  the  class  on  the  other  half,  is  simply  to  foster  their  worst  qualities. 

But  there  is  an  even  weightier  reason  against  a  French  protectorate  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  if  ignored,  may  well  lead  to  European  disturbances  of  far-reaching 
effect.  France  is  the  protectress  of  Latin  Christians,  and  is,  therefore,  rated 
as  a  Latin  Church  Power.  The  Church  of  Palestine  is  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  of  which  the  Eussian  Church  is  a  nationalised  branch  in  full  communion. 
The  Greek  and  Russian  Churches  have  no  differences  between  them  other  than 
political,  though  these  are  often  very  acute,  for  the  Greek  Church  in  Palestine 
has  the  lion's  share  of  the  sacred  sites  and  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
attaching  thereto,  whereas  the  political  status  of  Greece  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  Eussia.  At  present  Eussia  is  out  of  the  reckoning,  but  she  has  great  interests 
in  Palestine,  many  subjects,  and  at  least  as  much  property  as  France.  Palestine 
to  Eussia  is  less  a  political  asset  than  a  spiritual  home ;  to  the  millions  of  her 
people  Jerusalem  is  literally  the  City  of  God,  and  every  bush  in  Palestine  is 
afire  with  Him.  Eussia  cannot  afford  to  lose  touch  with  Palestine  in  any  way. 
The  perpetual  friction  and  jealousy  between  the  Orthodox  and  Latin  Churches  in 
Palestine  have  been  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  controversy,  the  painful  scandals, 
which  have  stained  the  honour  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Within  the 
next  few  years  the  national  Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia  will  certainly  seek  to 
recover  its  former  footing  in  Palestine,  which  it  lost  when  Serbia  fell  absolutely 
under  Turkish  rule ;  and  Serbia  must  be  reckoned  with,  both  as  a  Slav  nation 
of  reviving  strength  and  as  a  branch  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  To  give  a 
Power  of  either  Church  supremacy  in  Palestine,  or  to  put  the  Latin  Church 
politically  over  the  rightful  Church  of  the  land,  is  merely  to  sharpen  the  weapons 
of  each  for  a  more  deadly  warfare  than  has  yet  been  known. 

The  plan  of  an  American  protectorate  is  urged  by  some  who  believe  that 
safety  lies  in  the  political  isolation  of  America  from  European  interests  and 
controversies.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  if  logically  followed  out  and  loyally 
adhered  to,  compels  such  isolation,  but,  fortunately  for  America,  the  straight 
line  of  this  doctrine  has  been  badly  dented  by  her  entry  into  the  War.  It  is 
a  doctrine  more  selfish  than  statesmanlike,  and  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
somewhat  self-centred  and  spasmodic  action  which  has  hitherto  marked 
America's  foreign  policy.  This  isolation — parochialism — call  it  what  we  may 
— resulted  in  a  bland  self-absorption  which  was  dragging  America  down  to 
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the  level  of  a  purely  commercial  country.  The  Temple  of  God  was  becoming 
simply  a  house  of  merchandise.  But  the  America  of  to-day,  with  a  purified 
vision,  an  uplifted  ideal,  has  grasped  the  truth  that  in  this  world  no  nation 
lives  or  dies  to  itself,  and  she  seeks  to  associate  herself  with  Europe  in  ways 
that  shall  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulty 
of  the  Palestine  question  is  largely  augmented  by  European  problems ;  and 
it  is  this  very  aloofness  of  America  from  Europe  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
against  constituting  her  the  guardian  of  the  Palestine  which  England  has  freed. 
America  hitherto  has  not  greatly  cared  to  deal  with  Europe,  except  com- 
mercially or  socially,  and  she  has  not  troubled  to  go  deeply  into  European 
questions,  therefore  she  cannot  help  being  deficient  in  her  grasp  of  them. 
This  deficiency  in  a  most  acute-witted  nation  is  rather  surprising,  but  we 
have  only  to  read  an  American  history  of  any  American  crisis  to  see  that  the 
criticism  is  just.  There  we  shall  find  the  campaign  in  Cuba  (always  called  a 
"  War  ")  dissected  with  the  same  attention  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  and 
Waterloo  compared  with  the  scrap  at  Bunker's  Hill,  not  even  reversing  the 
order  of  comparison.  To  put  a  country  which  is  not  fully  cognisant  of  the 
strained  and  intricate  fabric  of  European  politics  in  charge  of  the  land  where 
so  many  of  its  complexities  are  centred  and  intensified,  will  hardly  make  for 
peace  on  either  side. 

Another  small  but  very  acute  point  arises  out  of  ecclesiastical  susceptibili- 
ties. The  Eastern  Churches  are  not  inclined  to  fraternise  with  unepiscopal  forms 
of  faith,  which  they  consider  unauthorised.  America  has  no  recognised  State 
Church.  It  is,  of  course,  a  grand  theory  that  all  forms  of  faith  count  as  one, 
but  the  Eastern  Churches  have  survived  through  centuries  of  oppression  and 
martyrdom,  and  they  will  not  accept  as  equals  those  who  have  no  great  National 
Church  to  uphold,  no  common  Liturgy  to  present,  no  struggles  or  sufferings  in  the 
past  to  recount.  The  Eastern  Churches  understand  that  there  is  a  branch  of 
the  Church  of- England  in  America,  with  Bishops  and  an  ordered  Liturgy,  but 
in  their  view  it  is  a  settlement,  not  a  State  or  National  Church,  and  does  it 
acknowledge  Canterbury  as  its  Patriarchate  ? 

This  religious  objection  has  yet  another  aspect,  chiefly  a  popular  one.  The 
people  of  Palestine  know  the  Americans  only  as  travellers,  and  the  American 
tourist,  alas  !  is  the  most  irreverent  thing  on  earth.  Everyone  who  has  lived 
in  Palestine  knows  how  the  Moslems  have  resented  the  free  conduct,  the  boister- 
ous manners  of  the  large  American  parties  in  their  holy  places,  the  laughter 
that  greeted  their  quaint  old  traditions  and  beliefs  ;  and  the  Christians  were 
not  less  sensitive  to  the  common  American  attitude  towards  their  religious 
observances  and  prejudices.  It  was  a  distinguished  American  general  who  said 
that  "  if  those  old  walls  (of  Jerusalem)  were  pulled  down,  and  a  fine  new 
city  like  Chicago  built,  there  would  be  something  worth  coming  to  see !  "  It 
was  the  daughter  of  an  American  preacher  (whose  name  is  of  European  reputa- 
tion also),  who  had  "  never  known  the  blues  until  she  struck  Jerusalem."  It 
was  a  guileless  American  who  asked  an  English  archaeologist  whether  "  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  were  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  or  without."  These  things 
cause  us  exceeding  great  joy ;  the  Eastern  sees  in  them  only  irreverence  or 
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contempt,  and  though  natural  courtesy  may  restrain  his  speech,  like  the  parrot, 
he  "  thinks  the  more." 

No  one  can  praise  too  warmly  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  great  American 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  late  Turkish  dominions  ;  but  these  were 
in  the  nature  of  foreign  settlements,  and  therefore  on  a  totally  different 
footing  from  institutions  under  their  own  Government. 

American  policy  is  individual,  not  national.  A  President  and  a  Government 
go  out  of  office,  and  straightway  all  the  machinery  of  government,  even  to 
small  and  distant  consulates,  is  dislocated  ;  this  is  fatal  to  anything  like  a 
sustained  foreign  or  colonial  policy,  and  Americans  themselves  recognise  the 
fact  and  deplore  it.  We  find  no  guarantee  in  past  American  diplomacy  that 
President  Wilson's  schemes  for  the  future  of  the  world  may  not  be  reversed, 
or  at  least  modified,  by  a  successor  less  finely  balanced  in  character  and  less 
autocratic  in  principle.  In  a  word,  American  policy  lacks  the  poise  and 
judgment  necessary  for  coping  with  such  an  intricate  maze  as  the  situation — 
religious,  racial,  and  political — in  Palestine. 

In  glowing  contrast  to  these  three  plans  is  that  which  is  not  only  the  ideal, 
but  also  the  one  really  practicable  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine.  We 
shall  not  do  more  than  outline  a  few  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  support 
of  Great  Britain's  claim  to  the  guardianship  of  Palestine — outlines  which  can 
easily  be  filled  in  by  anyone  having  a  knowledge  of  Palestine,  or  sympathy 
with  its  cruel  perplexities. 

The  connection  of  England  and  Palestine  is,  we  think,  older  than  that  of 
any  other  European  country,  and  it  is  sustained,  not  occasional  or  accidental, 
as  in  some  other  cases.  England  is  the  most  successful  colonising  Power  in 
the  world  ;  this  is  due  to  her  sense  of  justice,  her  respect  for  other  men's  individ- 
uality rather  than  their  grade,  her  passion  for  freedom  and  fair  play  at  any  cost. 
In  proof  we  take  India.  We  hear  much  about  "  Indian  unrest."  Is  not  unrest 
part  of  the  price  humanity  must  always  pay  for  growth  and  progress  ?  Every 
parent,  every  teacher,  knows  it  is  so.  Or,  granted  that  this  "  Indian  unrest  " 
is  rather  agitation  and  unease,  is  it  not  the  scum  that  rises  to  the  surface  ? 
India,  great-hearted  Imperial  India,  is  true  and  trusty  to  the  inmost  fibre  of 
her  being.  Take  South  Africa,  nineteen  years  ago  in  arms  against  us.  Take 
any  of  the  Colonies  and  Dominions  ;  they  may  criticise  and  even  grumble,  but 
touch  England  and  the  whole  Empire  is  ablaze.  The  little  peoples,  and  the 
countries  that  are  weak  and  fearful  and  despondent,  know  well  what  England 
is  ;  and  it  is  simply  the  latest  event  in  their  mutual  history  that  Palestine  now 
should  crave  to  rest  her  bruised  and  weary  form  in  the  security  of  England's 
strength^ 

Great  Britain  understands  the  East  as  no  other  Western  Power  has  ever  done. 
She  has  won  its  trust  and  its  regard  by  her  uncompromising  straightness,  no 
less  than  by  her  breadth  of  heart  and  judgment.  The  revived  Arab  kingdom, 
whose  patriotic  feelings  are  still  at  white  heat,  knows  that  it  will  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  self-expression  and  consolidation,  with  Britain  as  neighbour 
and  ally.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Arab  kingdom  reserves  that  entire  confidence 
for  Britain,  its  tested  ally  during  three  years'  strenuous  warfare.  Great  Britain 
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has  been  called  the  greatest  Moslem  Power  in  the  world,  and  though  not  literally 
exact,  the  description  is  true  enough  to  pass.  Her  Moslem  subjects  far  out- 
number those  of  any  other  Power,  Moslem  or  Christian.  Jerusalem  is  very 
dear  and  sacred  to  the  Moslems,  and  they  would  resent  it  being  disposed  of  in 
any  way  which  overlooked  or  overrode  their  claims.  Moslem  India,  too,  has 
shared  in  the  great  work  of  liberating  Palestine — is  she  to  have  no  share  in 
its  future  ? 

The  Jews  know  that  Great  Britain  holds  the  balance  true,  that  she  has 
been  more  than  sympathetic  to  their  aims,  and  that  sheltered  by  her  strength 
and  protected  by  her  honour,  their  long  starved  national  aspirations  will  at  last 
have  space  to  grow.  Their  national  life,  their  literature  and  education,  their 
commercial  and  inventive  genius,  will  really  have  fair  play  under  the  Power  that 
has  shown  itself  consistently  sympathetic  to  the  aims  of  Judaism. 

The  Eastern  Churches  give  to  the  Church  of  England  a  completer  trust  and 
respect  than  to  any  other  Western  Church.  They  acknowledge  her  Orders,  her 
Apostolic  descent ;  they  respect  her  constitution,  they  understand  her  national 
status,  and  they  trust  her  character.  They  hold  aloof  from  Home,  disliking  her 
mingling  of  spiritual  and  temporal  claims,  and  deploring  the  pride  that  tend 
to  isolate  her  at  the  Bound  Table  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  East  and  West 
will  yet  draw  near — at  Jerusalem,  "the  Mother  City  of  the  Faith  " — and  it  may 
be  the  high  destiny  of  our  Church  to  "  draw  them  nearer,  each  to  each,"  because 
her  heart  is  open  to  them  both. 

Great  Britain  has  sustained,  and  carried  through  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
the  campaign  in  Palestine,  which,  with  the  clearance  of  Mesopotamia  (also  a 
British  campaign),  was  the  death-blow  to  Turkey.  She  bore  alone  the  burden 
of  that  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  East ;  for  the  small 
detachments  of  her  Allies  were  political  rather  than  military  in  character  and 
significance,  and  their  presence  was  in  recognition  of  those  European  questions 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  ;  they  were  not  large  enough  to  have  any 
military  effect  on  the  situation,  nor  were  they  intended  to.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Allies  in  handing  over  entirely  the  Eastern  campaigns  to  the  British  was 
splendidly  justified  by  the  complete  success  of  each. 

But  Great  Britain  has  brought  Palestine  not  only  rescue  and  relief.  Since 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem,  many  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  Palestine 
as  well ;  she  has  literally  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  one  hand,  and 
held  her  weapon  in  the  other.  The  long  oppressed  and  ill-treated  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  who  have  come  through  much  tribulation  with  their  country,  desire 
intensely  to  be  incorporated  with  England,  and  with  no  other  Power.  Both 
Christians  and  Moslems  are  one  in  this.  We  seem  to  remember  a  phrase  about 
"  the  self-determination  of  little  peoples."  Is  it  to  be  a  phrase  only  ?  We  hear 
now,  too,  that  the  absolute  future  of  Palestine  is  to  be  left  for  settlement  by 
the  League  of  Nations — whenever  that  League  is  born.  The  British  Empire 
is  the  real  League  of  Nations,  and  was  so  long  before  President  Wilson  or 
anyone  else  devised  a  gallant  phrase. 

ESTBLLE  BLYTH. 
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I  HAVE  waited  in  vain  for  some  more  able  pen  than  mine  to  place  on  record  the  details 
of  a  march  that  took  place  in  one  of  the  far-flung  outposts  of  the  British  Empire — 
a  march  which  I  think  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  longest,  most  arduous  and  most 
successful  in  the  whole  annals  of  African  history — namely,  the  march  of  General 
Berrange's  column  from  Kimberley  through  the  sun-scorched  sands  and  sweltering 
heat,  over  desolate  tracts  of  limestone  and  scrubby  thorn,  through  the  waterless 
Kalahari  Desert,  to  what  was  once  German  South-West  Africa — a  march  of  over 
700  miles. 

General  Berrange's  mounted  force  numbered  about  3,000  of  all  ranks,  made  up  of 
the  5th  South  African  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Kalahari  Horse,  Bechuanaland  Rifles, 
Cullinan's  Horse,  Machine  Gun  Corps,  Heavy  Artillery,  Transport  and  Remount  Depart- 
ment, Motor  Transport,  Supply  and  Ordnance  Departments,  Mounted  Field  Ambu- 
lance Companies  and  South  African  Veterinary  Department,  Marconi,  Radio  and  Field 
Telegraph  Sections,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  South  African  Water  Boring 
Company.  The  personnel  of  the  Eastern  Force  was  for  the  most  part  drawn  from 
Kimberley  District  and  from  Bechuanaland,  and  formed  a  Brigade  of  Mounted 
Rifles,  which  included  many  volunteers.  The  discipline  was  excellent,  and  what  they 
lacked  of  military  training  was  amply  made  up  for  by  keenness  and  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  country.  Their  physique  was  good,  and  they  stood  well  the  hard- 
ships of  thirst  and  fatigue — of  long  marches  under  most  trying  climatic  condition?. 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  good  horse-masters  and  excellent  shots. 

Two  Marconi  sections  were  of  great  assistance,  first,  by  bridging  communication 
across  the  desert,  which  could  not  be  established  by  helio  or  wire  owing  to  scarcity  of 
water  and  shortage  of  material  and  signallers  ;  and  secondly,  by  enabling  communica- 
tion to  be  extended  as  the  column  advanced,  and  eventually  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  other  columns. 

The  organising  and  outfitting  of  the  force  began  in  December  1914,  with  Kimberley 
as  a  base,  from  which  our  road  lay  over  a  desolate  track,  badly  watered  and  with  but 
poor  grazing,  155  miles  to  the  village  of  Kuruman.    The  fountain  of  Kuruman  is  a 
perennial  stream  which  issues  from  cool  dark  caverns  of  dolomite.     Its  flow  is  calcu- 
lated at  about  four  million  gallons  every  twenty-four  hours  ;   clear  as  crystal,  and  of 
the  same  temperature  in  winter  and  summer.    The  stream  flows  for  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  enveloping  sands  of  the  desert.    Three  miles  down  this 
stream  lies  the  old  mission  station  built  by  Dr.  Moffatt  in  1826,  in  the  garden  of  which 
is  pointed  out  the  almond  tree  under  which  the  explorer  Livingstone  wooed  and 
won  the  missionary's  daughter.    This  Mission  Institute,  intended  for  training  native 
children,  consists  of  three  large  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £47,000,  which  have 
been  empty  for  years  and  are  fast  falling  into  ruin  from  disuse  and  neglect.     Kuruman 
and  Soedene  form  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  -desert,  planted  as  they  are  with  flourishing 
apple,  pear,  fig,  almond  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  with  a  wealth  of  syringa,  willows 
and  indigenous  foliage.    An  interview  with  the  genial  missionary  placed  the  mission 
station  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  quickly  converted  into  a  military  camp, 
complete  with  Transport  and  Supply  depot,  ordnance  stores  and  hospital.     At  least 
a  month  was  fully  occupied  in  organising  transport  between  Kimberley  and  Kuruman 
and  pushing  on  supplies  to  the  latter  place,  and  generally  preparing  for  our  march 
across  the  desert. 
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The  transport  used  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Force,  as  General  Berrange's 
command  was  designated,  may  be  classified  under  three  headings — 1.  Donkey-wagon 
transport,  2.  Ox-wagon  transport,  3.  Light-motor  transport.  Experiments  were 
made  with  heavy-motor  transport,  but  these  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  it  wus 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  transport  problem  would 
be  to  employ  ox  transport  almost  exclusively  for  the  work  in  hand.  Results  more 
than  justified  this  policy .v  According  to  the  custom  usual  in  South  Africa  the  trekking 
on  the  lines  of  communication  between  base  and  column  head,  as  far  as  safety  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  permitted,  was  done  at  night-time  or  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  in  the  evenings,  thus  permitting  the  cattle  to  rest  and  graze  during 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day.  Donkey  transport  had  been  purchased  and,  being  avail- 
able, was  utilised  on  the  sharp  and  stony  road  between  Kimberley  and  Kuruman,  and 
this  saved  the  oxen  and  enabled  them  to  start  on  their  long  journey,  through  the  soft 
sands  of  the  desert,  with  sound  feet  and  in  good  condition.  The  progress  of  the  donkey 
wagons  was  at  first  greatly  retarded  by  abnormally  heavy  rains,  causing  the  flooding 
of  the  Vaal  and  Hartz  rivers,  making  them  impassable,  and  necessitating  the  building 
of  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  latter.  These  rains,  however,  had  the  beneficial 
effect  of  producing  one  of  the  finest  crops  of  grass  seen  for  years,  not  only  in  the 
Kimberley  and  Kuruman  districts,  but  right  through  the  Kalahari  Desert.  This  was 
an  immense  factor  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  operations,  as  it  supplied  fodder 
not  only  for  transport  animals,  but  also  for  the  horses  of  the  Force  and  the  batches  of 
remounts  sent  up  at  regular  intervals  to  replace  casualties  at  the  front. 

From  Kuruman  our  route  to  German  South-West  Africa  ran  almost  due  west  along 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Kuruman  river,  once  a  magnificent  stream  flowing  seawards. 
Here  the  sand  was  less  deep  and  the  track  had  some  bottom  in  the  shape  of  its  lime- 
stone bed.  Down  this  dry  river  bed  our  Water  Boring  Section  had  already  proceeded, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  supplies  of  water  at  convenient  distances.  Towards  the  end 
of  January,  advance  posts  had  been  established  and  reserve  supplies  had  been  pushed 
on  past  Tsenin,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Kuruman,  which  is  the  last  spot  at  which  the 
water  from  the  Kuruman  fountain  is  seen,  to  M'mupeppe,  sixty-seven  miles  west  of 
Kuruman,  where  a  supply  depot  had  been  formed.  Here  our  Water  Boring  Section 
struck  a  fair  supply  of  water  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  had  erected  pumping 
plant  and  storage  tanks,  as  well  as  troughs  for  watering  the  cattle  and  stock. 

M'mupeppe  is  a  good  fifty  miles  inside  the  desert  zone  proper.  Close  to  it  on  the 
old  river  bank  is  a  remarkably  high  sand  dune.  On  ascending  this,  one  gazed  over 
a  vast  sea  of  red  sandhills  stretching  away,  mile  after  mile,  to  the  horizon,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  small  thorn  bushes,  and  with  a  fairly  plentiful  supply  of  bushman'B 
grass — a  species  of  its  kind  which  grows  in  tufts,  like  small  bunches  of  miniature 
bamboos,  about  four  feet  in  height,  all  over  the  surface  of  the  dunes.  When  young 
and  green,  it  provides  excellent  grazing  for  horses  and  cattle,  but  when  old  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle  and  lacerates  the  mouths  of  animals  attempting  to  masticate  it.  At 
M'mupeppe  our  men  encountered  the  first  game  worth  mentioning  since  entering  the 
desert.  Specimens  of  oryx,  kudu,  duyker,  tsessabi,  springbok,  and  other  large  game, 
as  well  as  paauw,  guinea-fowl,  pheasant  and  partridge  were  encountered  from  this 
point  onward,  and  formed  a  very  welcome  change  from  our  ordinary  rations.  The 
Bushmen  and  game  of  this  immense  desert  know  of  water-holes  and  pans,  the  secrel 
of  which  they  guard  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  The  locations  of  these  are  quit( 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  hunters  or  dwellers  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert.  Nature  ha 
provided  a  wonderful  substitute  for  water  in  the  shape  of  the  tsama,  or  wild  water 
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melons,  which  flourish  in  vast  quantities  throughout  the  desert.  These  melons  are 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  when  ripe  become  yellow  and  are  filled  with 
thickish  clear  liquid  like  water.  If  green,  they  can  be  cut  up  and  boiled  in  a  pot — 
heat  having  the  same  eSect  as  the  sun,  causing  them  to  turn  to  fluid,  on  which  both 
man  and  beast  can  subsist,  without  other  moisture,  for  months.  Strained  through 
muslin,  excellent  coffee  can  be  made  with  this  liquid. 

The  intention  was  to  arrange  depots,  with  an  officer  in  charge  of  each,  about  one 
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hundred  miles  apart  along  the  route,  where  fresh  oxen  would  be  available  to  take  the 
place  of  leg-weary  and  debilitated  animals,  thus  enabling  us  to  expedite  the  quick 
transport  of  supplies  and  ordnance.  Owing,  however,  to  the  disappointing  results  at 
first  obtained  by  water  boring,  this  system  had  reluctantly  to  be  abandoned.  Later 
in  the  campaign,  however,  when  large  supplies  of  water  had  been  tapped,  it  was  intro- 
duced witli  beneficial  results. 

By  the  beginning  of  February,  troops  had  been  pushed  forward  and  an  advance 
depot  with  reserve  rations  had  been  established  at  Bushmanspits,  129  miles  west  of 
Kuruman.  We  had  now  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  M'muppepe,  Lower  Dekataloug 
and  Bushmanspits,  and  by  continuous  pumping  day  and  night  it  was  possible  not 
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only  to  meet  all  requirements  at  each  of  these  depots,  but  also  to  accumulate  a  small 
supply  in  our  storage  tanks  for  fresh  convoys  arriving.  Convoys  had  to  be  limited 
to  five  wagons  per  day ;  and  as  each  station  succeeded  in  filling  its  reserve  tanks,  it 
notified  the  base  at  Kuruman  by  telephone  of  the  fact.  When  all  stations  were  ready, 
the  order  was  given  from  the  base  to  move  all  full  convoys.  These  moved  on  to  the 
next  station,  and  the  empty  convoys  moved  one  station  back,  with  the  regularity 
of  clockwork.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  beside  supplying  water  for  the  oxen, 
the  convoys,  the  slaughter  cattle,  and  sheep,  the  water  required  by  the  Irrigation 
Department  for  making  fresh  bore-holes  ahead  had  to  be  provided  for,  as  well  as  the 
demands  of  the  various  units,  with  their  horses  and  regimental  transport.  A  repair- 
ing shop  fully  equipped  was  established  at  Seodene  near  Kuruman,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  establishment  of  similar  shops  at  other  posts  along  the  line.  As 
this  line  extended,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  many  more  oxen  for  transport 
purposes,  and  as  the  results  obtained  from  the  cattle  issued  from  Fountain  Streams 
and  Queenstown  were  anything  but  satisfactory  (they  were  unacclimatised  and  soft, 
and  unable  to  stand  the  thirst  and  strain  put  upon  them)  a  Board  was  formed  for  the 
purchase  of  local  oxen.  Many  hundreds  of  hardy  Kalahari  cattle  were  obtained  at 
an  average  price  of  £7  17s.  &d.  These  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most  suitable  class 
of  animal  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  marvellous  how  they  kept  condition  and 
withstood  thirst,  although  it  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year. 

In  January,  three  cases  of  anthrax  occurred  amongst  the  cattle  at  Seodene  depot, 
Kuruman.  We  were  pestered  by  this  scourge  during  the  whole  length  of  the  campaign, 
some  of  our  personnel  even  being  affected. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  our  lines  of  communication  from  Kimberley  to  Bush- 
manspits,  284  miles  in  length,  were  firmly  established,  the  posts  and  depots  being 
guarded  by  strong  detachments  of  the  Kalahari  Horse.  Advance  scouts  of  the  5th 
South  African  Mounted  Riflemen,  with  twelve  camels  and  native  spies,  kept  the  enemy 
under  close  observation  on  the  borders  of  German  South-West  Africa,  which  is  only 
three  miles  west  of  Reitfontein.  A  superior  force  of  the  enemy  attacked  this  village, 
which  was  lightly  held  by  a  few  of  our  scouts  and  Mounted  Police,  and  after  consider- 
able scrapping  and  casualties  on  both  sides,  our  men  were  compelled  to  vacate  the 
village  and  fall  back  down  the  lines  of  communication  towards  Oxford,  a  farm  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  Reitfontein,  and  later  on  to  Witdraai  and  Witkranz. 

Our  advance  Intelligence  Officer,  with  his  scouts  and  camels,  had  returned  across 
the  desert  which  lay  between  Witdraai  and  Witkranz,  a  distance  of  112  miles.  Here, 
exhausted,  they  were  resting  after  their  very  strenuous  and  arduous  work,  which  had 
entailed  long  periods  of  sleepless  vigils,  often  without  much  water  or  food.  Feeling 
perfectly  safe,  with  a  waterless  stretch  of  112  miles  between  themselves  and  the 
enemy,  they  were  reposing  beside  two  water  tanks  replenished  by  motor  cars  from 
Bushmanspits,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  patrol  of  the  enemy  who  had 
followed  them  across  the  waterless  desert.  After  a  short  fight,  in  which  two  of  our  men 
were  killed  and  several  wounded,  and  some  camels  shot,  our  officer  and  his  two  or 
three  remaining  scouts  were  compelled  to  surrender  and  were  taken  away  prisoners. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  the  boring  operations  at  Matlapaning,  thirty  miles 
west  of  Bushmanspits,  where  an  advance  depot  had  been  established,  were  unsuccessful 
from  a  transport  point  of  view,  as  only  250  gallons  per  diem  of  fresh  water  were  obtain- 
able, which  only  sufficed  for  the  small  garrison  stationed  there.  About  this  time,  a 
troop  of  the  Kalahari  Horse  crossed  the  desert  and  camped  at  Witdraai.  As  reported 
by  our  scouts,  they  found  the  police  post  burnt  and  the  well  filled  in ;  but  this  they 
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quickly  cleaned  out,  and  with  the  help  of  an  empty  petrol  can  and  watering  troughs 
formed  of  shallow  holes  scooped  with  their  hands  in  the  sand,  lined  with  waterproof 
sheets,  they  were  able  to  water  themselves  and  all  their  horses.  This  troop  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  squadron  of  the  same  regiment.  There  are  some  farms  around  Witdraai, 
and  from  these  they  were  able  to  obtain  rations  of  fresh  meat  and  milk  and  some 
butter,  for  cattle  thrive  and  grow  fat  on  the  bush  and  scrub  of  the  sandy  desert.  We 
found  the  Dutch  settlers  on  these  outposts  of  the  Empire  most  ready  and  willing  to 
render  us  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  the  information  continually  brought  in 
by  their  natives  and  our  spies  kept  us  well  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

From  Bushmanspits  to  Witdraai,  known  as  the  "  thirst  belt,"  is  a  stretch  of  water- 
less desert,  112  miles  across,  knee  deep  in  loose  and  burning  sand.  As  the  heat  at 
this  time  was  fierce  and  blinding,  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  animals  attempting 
to  cross  it  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  To  negotiate  successfully  the 
difficulties  of  this  long  waterless  stretch  of  heavy  sand,  light-motor  transport  on  one 
side  was  utilised  to  run  water  from  Bushmanspits  thirty-eight  miles  into  the  desert 
to  tanks  which  were  placed  at  a  spot  called  Newton,  where  the  oxen  got  their  last  drink 
of  water  prior  to  crossing  the  "  thirst  belt."  On  the  Witdraai  side,  ox  water-wagons 
were  employed  to  run  water  twenty  miles  into  the  desert,  to  a  place  called  Eerste- 
rust,  where  storage  tanks  were  placed  for  its  reception,  so  that  a  supply  would  be  ready 
for  the  animals  as  they  came  through.  Owing  to  the  exceptionally  heavy  stretches 
of  sand  on  this  portion  of  the  route,  it  was  found  expedient  to  reduce  the  loads  from 
6,000  Ib.  to  4,000  Ib.  and  to  increase  the  oxen  from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  team.  The 
result  of  this  policy  was  to  increase  the  number  of  wagons  and  animals  required. 

Although  the  water  supply  in  the  desert  was  limited,  the  grazing  along  the  route 
was  excellent.  The  crop  of  tsama  or  wild  melon,  on  which  the  Kalahari  oxen  are  able 
to  exist  without  water  for  long  periods,  matured  very  late  this  year  and  was  not 
available  when  most  required.  The  tsama  is  not  suitable  as  a  substitute  for  water 
for  animals  doing  heavy  trekking,  except  when  time  is  no  object,  as  oxen  must  get 
accustomed  to  it  or  they  are  liable  to  "  scour  "  and  fall  off  in  condition. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  troops  were  pushed  forward  during  March  caused  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  owing  to  congestion  at  every  watering  stage  ew  route.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  advance  entailed  the  quick  despatch  forward  not 
only  of  the  mounted  troops  and  their  regimental  transport,  but  also  of  guns,  ammuni- 
tion trains,  supplies,  remounts,  ordnance,  hospitals,  field  telegraph  material  and  so  on, 
congesting  the  whole  line  from  Kuruman  to  Witdraai.  The  fact  had  long  been  recog- 
nised that  the  carriage  of  water  from  Bushmanspits  to  Newton  should  be  performed 
by  oxen  instead  of  mechanical  haulage.  This  latter,  so  far  from  its  base,  was  a  most 
expensive  method  of  transport.  It  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value  at  the  front, 
and  would  probably  have  enabled  General  Berrange  to  have  cut  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication  north  of  Keetmanshoep,  and  so  brought  about  the  capture  of  the 
entire  garrison  and  population  of  the  southern  portion  of  German  South-West  Africa. 

Our  lines  of  communication  were  at  this  time  over  425  miles  long,  and  as  only  three 
transport  officers  were  available,  the  strain  on  them  was  very  great.  It  was  humanly 
impossible  to  attend  to  all  that  should  have  been  done,  and  so  the  water  arrangements, 
undesirable  as  they  were,  had  to  be  left  for  the  time  being. 

At  Blauwkranz  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  the  open  country 
stretching  away  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  A  great  pan  or  lake  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kranz  and  stretched  away  north-west,  its  eastern  borders  fringed  with 
tremendous  sand  dunes.  This  lake  is  called  the  Haakschein  pan.  Its  waters  are 
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shallow  and  so  salt  as  to  be  undrinkable.  At  one  period  of  history  this  lake  was  prob- 
ably of  immense  extent,  but  the  waters  have  dried  up  and  receded,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  run  across  the  edge  of  it.  The  surface  is  of  hard  sun-baked  mud  as  smooth  as 
a  billiard  table.  After  430  miles  of  loose,  heavy,  heart-breaking  sand,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  sand  -dunes  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  relieve  the  sweltering  heat,  one 
can  hardly  describe  the  glorious  sensation  of  feeling  oneself  in  the  open,  on  a  decent 
hard  road.  So,  opening  the  throttles  of  our  cars,  we  sent  them  rushing  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  After  seven  miles  of  this  exhilarating 
enjoyment  we  arrived  at  Oxford  farm,  where  there  is  a  fine  dam  of  fresh  water  and 
good  wells,  providing  a  generous  supply  for  man  and  beast.  The  road  for  the  next 
thirty-five  to  forty  miles  lay  along  the  western  edge  of  the  pan,  and  over  a  good  hard 
track.  On  all  sides  were  stunted  scrub  and  hannabosch,  and  here  and  there  vast 
patches  of  bare  stony  ground,  burnt  quite  black  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun. 

On  March  18,  towards  nightfall,  a  force  of  the  enemy,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  attacked  our  advance  guard  at  Schepkolk,  a  small  native  village.  They  were 
repulsed  and  suffered  some  casualties,  falling  back  on  Reitfontein,  which  (as  has  already 
been  stated)  is  about  three  miles  from  the  border  of  German  South-West  Africa. 
Hither  next  day  our  advance  guard  pursued  them,  and  after  some  sharp  fighting 
drove  them  from  the  village  and  over  the  border  into  the  hills,  inflicting  considerable 
loss  and  taking  some  prisoners.  This  success  of  our  men  was  all  the  more  pleasing  as 
the  German  commander  had  the  previous  day  been  twitting  the  local  storekeeper's 
wife  regarding  General  Berrange's  force.  The  Germans  had  removed  their  missionary, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  establish  a  mission  station,  church  and  garden  in  Reitfontein, 
and  who,  like  other  German  so-called  missionaries  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia,  was  a  spy  and  secret  informant  of  the  German  Intelligence  Department. 
We  found  the  police  station  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruins.  The  few  white  women,  and 
the  coloured  inhabitants  of  Reitfontein,  welcomed  the  arrival  of  our  troops  with  signs 
of  the  greatest  delight 

A  very  rapid  and  unexpected  forward  movement  of  the  column  from  this  point 
broke  the  chain  of  supplies,  but  prompt  action  was  taken  to  fill  the  gap  and  repair  the 
shortage  by  the  hire  of  some  local  wagons  and  the  immediate  mobilisation  of  further 
transport  at  Kimberley.  The  number  of  local  wagons  available  was  only  five  or  six, 
and  these  were  despatched  to  Ukamas  and  Upington,  together  with  all  available  empties 
from  our  own  transport,  to  "  ride  on  "  supplies  from  those  places,  as  they  were  much 
nearer  than  our  own  base.  This  route  could  have  been  worked  most  usefully,  but  it 
was  closed  on  orders  received  from  Headquarters.  As  our  force  "advanced  we  occupied 
positions  at  Haseur,  Schenskolk,  Hannapan,  Arinab,  Grossaub,  and  elsewhere.  Motor 
transport  was  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  supplies  from  the  arriving  convoys  to 
the  various  units,  and  they  carried  out  this  work  in  a  most  successful  and  efficient 
manner.  Throughout  our  march  the  light  motor  sections  rendered  most  excellent 
service,  especially  in  cases  of  emergency  where  quick  transport  was  of  great  considera- 
tion. The  use,  however,  of  so  many  motor  vehicles  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  whole 
transport  scheme,  as  half  of  every  convoy  going  forward  was  loaded  with  petrol  and 
stores  for  this  branch  of  the  service.  Had  this  not  been  so,  the  ox  transport  would 
have  kept  pace  with  the  advance  without  difficulty  during  the  whole  of  the  operations, 
and  the  supply  of  rations  &c.  to  the  troops  would  have  been  even  more  liberal  than 
it  was. 

Instructions  had  been  received  from  Headquarters  that  Kirus  West  must  be 
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occupied  by  April  15,  and  on  the  13th  a  patrol  of  the  Kalahari  Horse  was  pushed 
forward  to  endeavour  to  cut  the  line  above  Kabus.  Forced  to  return,  owing  to  the 
water  and  to  their  horses  knocking  up,  they  fell  back  on  that  post,  but  finding  it 
occupied  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  they  had  to  fight  their  way  out.  A  squadron 
of  the  Kalahari  Horse  was  at  once  pushed  forward  to  their  support,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  Kirus  West  on  April  14.  Meanwhile  at  Hoes  a  patrol  of  our  men  engaged 
the  enemy,  driving  them  off  and  capturing  some  hundreds  of  cattle  and  small  stock. 

It  was  reported  to  the  German  commander  that  a  force  of  2,500  men  and  guns 
under  General  Berrange  had  crossed  the  desert  and  were  arriving  at  Kirus  West. 
He  informed  his  Intelligence  Officer  that  the  report  was  absurd  ;  that  it  must  be  250 
men,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  so  large  a  force  to  cross  the  desert.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  despatched  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  men  with  two  guns 
to  attack  us.  The  commander  of  this  force,  however,  finding  that  his  first  information 
was  correct,  retired  rapidly  towards  Dorstamp  and  Caruchat,  closely  followed  by  our 
men,  who  caused  a  number  of  casualties  and  captured  some  prisoners.  Another 
German  patrol  of  approximately  one  hundred  men,  some  miles  south-west,  retired  on 
our  advance,  but  we  were  too  far  away  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 

We  were  now  in  helio  communication  with  the  Southern  Force,  under  General 
Van  Deventer,  who  had  marched  in  from  Upington.  On  April  19  we  pushed  forward 
and  engaged  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  village  of  Kabus,  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Keetmanshoep,  where  a  hot  engagement  took  place.  By  evening  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed  and  retreated  hastily  across  the  desert  towards  Gibeon, 
leaving  Kabus  in  our  hands.  In  their  flight,  the  Germans  ordered  all  the  Dutch 
farmers  residing  in  their  line  of  retreat  to  trek  northwards,  taking  all  their  cattle  and 
stock,  household  effects  and  servants  with  them,  under  penalty  of  being  dealt  with 
as  traitors.  A  mobile  force  was  despatched  after  the  enemy  ;  it  overtook  and  released 
forty  or  fifty  Boer  families  and  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  farms. 

On  April  28,  the  main  body  of  General  Berrange's  force  occupied  Daberas  and 
camped  beside  a  large  pan  of  fresh  water.  Here  it  rested  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Kimberley,  a  distance  of  over  seven  hundred  odd  miles.  We  were  now  in  possession 
of  all  posts  from  Keetmanshoep  to  Daberas,  and  had  captured  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners,  including  the  German  commander  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
country,  together  with  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and  small  stock.  It  was  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  German  commanders  acknowledged  that  they  never  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  a  force  so  large  could  be  transported  with  ammunition,  supplies 
and  equipment,  through  so  many  hundred  miles  of  waterless, uninhabited  sandy  desert. 
They  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  owing  to  the  brilliant  dash  of  General  Berrange's 
force,  and  their  flanking  movement,  that  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  strong 
positions  at  Aus  and  Keetmanshoep.  This  acknowledgment  of  their  achievement 
amply  compensated  that  whole  force  for  their  many  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  anxiety, 
and  rewarded  the  determination,  pluck  and  tenacity  which  had  overcome  what  seemed 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  They  had  accomplished  the  duty  allotted  to  them 
in  the  required  time,  and  had  arrived  at  their  destination  complete  in  every  detail. 

During  the  whole  period  dealt  with,  the  troops  were  never  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rations,  and  the  health  of  the  force  from  start  to  finish  was  excellent.  The 
engineers  of  the  South  African  Water  Boring  Section  succeeded  in  opening  up  water 
in  wells  and  bore-holes  and  erecting  storage  tanks,  without  which  so  large  a  column 
could  not  possibly  have  penetrated  this  vast  desert.  £ 

The  roads  from  Kuruman  to  Blauwkrantz,  near  Oxford,  are  almost  entirely  loose, 
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heavy  sand.  From  Blauwkrantz  to  Keetmanshoep  they  are  much  harder,  with  the 
exception  of  stretches  of  heavy  sand  from  Hannapan  to  three  miles  west  of  Kuichas. 
Unfortunately  the  grazing  over  the  latter  half  of  the  road  is  poor,  and  in  some  places 
there  is  nothing  for  the  animals  to  eat  but  the  hannabosch  and  other  scrub,  which  are 
apt  to  purge  the  oxen,  and  are  more  suitable  as  grazing  for  sheep  and  goats.  As  already 
mentioned,  our  route  lay  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kuruman  river,  the  whole  length  of 
which  is  wooded  with  large  kaneel  thorn  trees,  numbers  of  which  are  dead  and  provided 
ample  fuel  for  fires  and  the  pumping  engines  along  the  route.  The  road  from  Upington 
to  Reitf ontein,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  water  and  grazing ; 
but  the  last  seventy  miles  is  through  sand  dunes,  which  can,  however,  be  negotiated  by 
wagons  with  a  load  of  5,000  Ib.  pulled  by  eighteen  good  oxen.  The  natives  of  the 
desert  are  very  few,  mostly  Hottentots,  whose  habits  are  nomadic,  roaming  from  place 
to  place  with  their  families  and  a  few  cattle  and  goats. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  news  arrived  of  the  victorious  march  of  General  Botha's 
army  from  Swakopmund  to  Windhoek  and  the  taking  of  the  capital  of  German  South- 
West  Africa  by  the  troops  under  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts ;  also  of  the 
successful  operations  by  General  Van  Deventer  in  the  south-west.  General  Sir 
Duncan  McKenzie,  in  connection  with  General  Berrange,  had  attacked  and  routed 
the  enemy  at  Gibeon,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  whole  southern  and  centre  portions 
of  German  South-West  Africa. 

In  all  the  glory  and  joy  of  victory,  no  individual  or  people  more  heartily  rejoiced 
than  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  had  suffered  untold  cruelties  and 
horrors  at  the  hands  of  their  "  kultured  "  oppressors.  Even  women,  and  children 
of  tender  years,  were  cruelly  tortured,  slaughtered  or  burnt,  or  driven  into  a  waterless 
desert  to  the  awful  pangs  and  sufferings  of  a  death  from  thirst. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  orders  were  received  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Eastern 
Force,  and  for  General  Berrange  to  assume  the  duties  of  Military  Commander  of  the 
southern  portion  of  South-West  Africa,  in  the  capture  of  which  his  force  had  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Commander  with 
which  every  officer,  N.C.O.,  and  man  seemed  imbued  ;  the  harmony  and  good  fellow- 
,  ship  which  existed  throughout  the  entire  force ;  the  pleasure  and  pride  felt  by  all 
ranks  in  being  associated  with  a  march  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  longest,  most  arduous 
and  brilliant  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  are  indeed  pleasant  memories  to  carry 
away  from  the  "Shadows  of  the  Great  Desert." 

C.  E.  S.  KINO. 


AUSTRALIAN   INTERESTS   IN   THE   NEW   HEBRIDES. 

THE  New  Hebrides  question  has  become  one  of  supreme  importance  to  Australia. 
The  Islands  lie  about  1,400  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sydney,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  New  Caledonia  and  Fiji.  Their  intrinsic  value  is  very  great, 
but  their  strategic  value  is  much  greater,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  realised 
by  the  British  Government.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long  under- 
stood the  unique  importance  of  the  Group,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  it  has 
become  part  of  their  fixed  national  policy.  This  is  very  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  fact  that,  despite  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  nations,  in  this 
question  alone  they  have  failed  to  reach  a  friendly  solution, 
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The  supreme  strategic  value  of  the  New  Hebrides  lies  mainly  in  two  things  : — 

1.  Their  splendid  harbours,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Southern 

Hemisphere,  and  render  them  invaluable  as  a  naval  base  ;  and 

2.  Their  position  on  what  will  be  the  new  trade  route  of  the  world  through 

the  Panama  Canal.  The  Power  that  possesses  the  New  Hebrides  will 
dominate  the  Australian  trade  of  the  future,  and  surely  no  one  can 
fail  to  realise  the  supreme  and  vital  importance  of  this  fact  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

But  the  Australian  claim  is  not  one  of  mere  selfish  interests.  The  natives 
themselves  desire  above  all  things  to  be  brought  under  the  British  Crown, 
and  have  repeatedly  petitioned  to  be  annexed.  Australian  interests  in  this 
case  are  identical  with  native  interests. 

A  short  outline  of  the  history  of  this  whole  question  will  put  the  Australian 
claim  in  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  light,  and  show  how  overwhelming 
it  is  as  against  that  of  any  other  nation.  "Roughly ,  these  are  the  main  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  New  Hebrides  question : 

1.  1606-1880  :  De  Quiros,  in  1606,  discovered  the  northernmost  island  in 
•the  Group,  and  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  great  Southern  Continent. 
But  in  1768  Bougainville  sailed  round  the  south  coast  of  this  Island,  and  so 
found  that  De  Quiros  was  wrong.  Captain  Cook  was  the  first  to  sail  right 
through  the  whole  Group  and  explore  the  Islands  thoroughly  from  end  to  end. 
This  he  did  in  1778,  and  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides.  About  the  same 
time  he  discovered  and  annexed  the  island  of  New  Caledonia.  From  that 
•  time  British  traders  began  to  visit  the  Group,  and  a  large  trade  in  sandalwood 
was  opened  up.  In  1839  John  Williams,  the  great  missionary,  began  the 
work  of  evangelising  and  Christianising  the  natives.  He  settled  teachers  on 
the  Southern  Islands,  and  then  perished  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  gain  a  footing 
on  Erromanga.  The  following  year  the  British  Government  annexed  New 
Zealand  and  the  neighbouring  Islands,  and  in  this  charter  the  New  Hebrides 
were  actually  included.  Seven  years  later  a  party  of  French  priests  attempted 
to  establish  a  mission  on  the  south  of  Aneityum,  but  the  attempt  failed,  and 
the  priests  were  permanently  withdrawn.  From  that  date  up  till  1880  the 
British  alone  opened  up  and  developed  the  Group,  both  commercially  and 
spiritually.  Island  after  island  was  occupied  by  British  missionaries,  and 
their  wives  shared  with  them  the  perils  and  privations  of  pioneering  among 
savage  cannibals.  Gradually  a  wonderful  change  was  wrought  upon  the  people, 
till  almost  everywhere  life  and  property  became  as  safe  as  in  Australia.  The 
languages  were  reduced  to  writing,  the  Scriptures  were  translated,  schools  were 
established,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  erected  (not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natives,  but  also  for  the  Europeans),  and  a  perfect  network  of  beneficent 
and  uplifting  agencies  was  spread  all  over  the  Group.  In  achieving  this  result, 
many  precious  lives  were  lost,  and  over  £300,000  of  money  was  expended. 

In  all  this  commercial  and  missionary  development  of  the  New  Hebrides 
the  French  had  no  share  whatever.  But  in  1854  they  suddenly  annexed 
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New  Caledonia,  and  when  it  became  uncomfortably  overcrowded  with  convicts, 
they  turned  covetous  eyes  upon  the  New  Hebrides.  Indeed,  but  for  the  vehe- 
ment opposition  of  Australian  missionaries  and  statesmen,  these  fair  Islands 
would  have  been  weakly  yielded  up,  like  New  Caledonia,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  actually  been  already  annexed  to  the  British  Crown.  As  it 
was,  the  British  annexation  was  ignored,  and  an  understanding  was  come  to 
between  the  two  Powers  in  1873  that  each  would  respect  the  neutrality  of 
the  Group.  Thus,  up  till  1880,  the  only  claim  that  France  could  put  forward 
to  the  New  Hebrides  was  the  fact  that  they  lay  about  200  miles  from  New 
Caledonia,  which  she  had  already  taken  for  her  own  purposes,  and  that 
she  needed  them  to  make  her  position  there  secure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  had  actually  annexed  the  New  Hebrides  in  1840,  after  Captain 
Cook  had  explored  them,  and  were  the  sole  agents  in  the  commercial  and 
missionary  development  of  the  Group  from  then  till  1880. 

2.  1880-1888 :  The  French  now   realised  that   to   obtain   a   pretext   for 
annexation  they  must  build  up  a  commercial  claim  in  the  Group.     And  so  about 
the  year  1880  the  French  New  Hebrides  Company  was  formed,  and  French 
settlement  began  in  the  New  Hebrides.     By  1886  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  to  attempt  annexation,  and  French  warships  arrived  with  troops  to» 
take  forcible  possession.     Two  military  posts  were  established — one  at  Havannah 
Harbour  and  the  other  at  Port  Sandwich.     A  vigorous  protest  was  raised  by 
Australia,  and  by  1888  the  French  Government  became  convinced  that  the 
opposition  was  too  serious  to  be  disregarded.     In  that  year  they  withdrew 
from  their  military  occupation,  and  the  independence  of  the  New  Hebrides 
was  once  more  recognised. 

The  two  Powers  then  came  to  an  agreement  that  neither  would  annex  the 
Islands,  and  a  Joint  Commission  of  naval  officers  was  appointed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  Group.  The  Commission, 
however,  was  expressly  forbidden  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the  land  question, 
and,  as  no  other  authority  was  appointed  to  decide  such  matters,  much 
friction  resulted,  especially  between  the  natives  and  the  French. 

3.  1888-1905  :  From  1888  onwards  the  French  set  themselves  to  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  the  New  Hebrides.    To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  British 
missionaries,  they  landed  priests  at  various  points.     They  also  bought  up 
land  all  through  the  Group,  and  organised  a  great  colonisation  scheme.     They 
were  not  always  careful  to  see  that  they  had  got  hold  of  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  ground,  and  hence  disputes   with   the  natives  became  continuous  and 
serious.    As  there  was  no  authority  to  decide  titles  to  land,  the  French,  being 
the  stronger  party,  took  forcible  possession.    Secret  charts  were  prepared  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  intending  colonists  marked  out  the  land  they  selected. 
A  free  passage  and  a  substantial  grant  towards  their  outfit  enabled  them  to 
start  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.     In  many  cases  it  was  only  when 
these  colonists  arrived  in  the  Group  and  settled  upon  their  selections  that  the 
original  owners  discovered  that  their  land  was  even  claimed  by  the  French. 
In  some  cases  villages  and  schools  and  plantations  were  upon  the  land  claimed 
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by  the  French,  and  these  had  to  be  removed  by  the  natives  under  threat  of 
armed  force.  The  natives  appealed  to  the  Joint  Commission  to  protect  them 
in  their  indisputable  rights.  But  the  Commission  did  not  feel  itself  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  the  question.  Bloodshed  would  undoubtedly  have 
resulted  but  for  the  great  influence  of  the  missionaries,  who  persuaded  the 
natives  to  refrain  from  all  acts  of  violence,  and  to  trust  to  pacific  and 
constitutional  means  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  Mission  Synod,  through  its  Public  Questions  Committee,  now  brought 
the  crisis  to  the  notice  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Imperial  Governments.  A 
deputation  of  missionaries  waited  upon  Sir  Edmund  Barton  and  laid  all  the 
facts  and  documents  before  him.  They  pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Joint  Land  Commission  which  would  have  full  powers  to  revise  all  titles  and 
claims  to  land,  and  decide  who  the  rightful  owners  were.  The  Commonwealth 
Government  at  once  opened  up  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  authorities, 
and  their  promptitude  undoubtedly  saved  the  New  Hebrides  from  passing 
at  that  time  under  the  complete  domination  of  the  French.  Since  then  the 
successive  Commonwealth  Governments  have  carried  on  the  negotiations  with 
the  British  Government  leading  up  to  the  new  agreement  in  1906. 

4.  1906-1919 :  By  the  Joint  Convention  of  1906  the  New  Hebrides  were 
brought  under  dual  control  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  Condominium 
was  proclaimed  in  Vila  on  December  3,  1907,  and  since  then  the  British  and 
French  flags  have  waved  side  by  side  over  the  Islands.  Each  Power  has  its 
own  Eesident  Commissioner,  with  his  administrative  staff,  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint  Court.  This  Court  consists 
of  three  judges,  a  president,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  a 
British  and  a  French  judge.  The  Public  Prosecutor  is  a  Spaniard,  and  the 
Eegistrar  is  a  Dutchman,  as  is  also  the  Natives'  Advocate.  The  other  officials 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  British  and  French. 

The  object  of  the  Condominium  was  to  secure  settled  government  for  the 
Islands,  protection  for  the  natives,  and  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land 
question.  The  Joint  Court  was  given  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  Con- 
vention and  in  cases  in  which  a  native  and  a  non-native  are  parties.  From 
its  decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  but  it  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  own  judgments. 
These  must  be  executed  by  the  Eesident  Commissioner  of  the  country  to  which 
the  defendant  belongs.  Another  limitation  is  that  it  cannot  inflict  penalties 
beyond  a  fine  of  £20,  or  one  month's  imprisonment.  From  these  limitations 
many  unforeseen  evils  result. 

Besides  the  Joint  Court  there  is  the  Mixed  Naval  Commission,  which  deals 
with  all  cases  in  which  natives  only  are  concerned,  and  the  British  and  French 
National  Courts,  which  deal  with  cases  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Court  in  which  their  own  nationals  are  defendants.  Still  another  court  is 
that  in  which  the  Eesident  Commissioner  deals  with  minor  offences  and  with 
cases  of  non-repatriation  of  labour. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  machinery  of  Government 
is  very  complicated,  and  that  success  can  only  be  achieved  by  each  of  the  partners 
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in  the  Condominium  making  an  honest  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities 
laid  upon  him.  But  in  spite  of  all  its  limitations  and  defects,  it  was  an  honest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  two  Great  Powers  to  solve  a  difficult  administrative 
problem.  That  the  attempt  has  failed  lamentably  is  admitted  On  all  sides, 
and  no  one  even  suggests  that  dual  control  should  be  continued.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  only  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  Single  Control,  and  that  now  is 
the  time  to  bring  this  about.  Divergence  of  opinion  only  begins  when  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  which  Power  is  to  have  the  control. 

This  brief  statement  of  facts  is  a  contribution  towards  that  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  morally,  commercially,  geographically,  and  spiritually  the 
responsibility  of  the  New  Hebrides  belongs  to  Britain — Australia's  deeds  of 
sacrifice  upon  the  fields  of  France  demonstrate  that  in  making  this  claim 
she  is  moved  by  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  France  but  by  a  deep  sense  of 
moral  duty. 

FRANK  H.  L.  PATON. 
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THE  vigour  of  a  tree,  the  growth  of  a  business,  is  proclaimed  by  its  branches. 
The  vigour  of  the  Empire  is  symbolised  in  its  Dominions  and  Dependencies. 
A  strong  and  healthy  parentage  is  known  by  its  offspring :  a  complacent,  but 
not  unwarranted,  compliment  to  ourselves  of  the  Old  Country  in  view  of  all 
that  the  daughter  nations  have  accomplished  !  The  better  the  parent  stock 
the  more  desirable  that  its  kind  should  be  propagated.  The  British  Empire  is 
what  it  is  because  the  freedom  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  at  least, 
has  been  the  dominant  note  in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  when  trans- 
planted in  soils  overseas,  flourished  exceedingly.  All  that  is  best  and  most 
virile  in  the  Homeland  has  been  reproduced  and  emphasised,  making  Greater 
Britain  a  name  signifying  something  more  than  size.  If  the  hour  of  Great 
Britain's  decadence  had  unhappily  struck,  as  the  hour  of  decadence  struck  in 
Rome,  she  would  still  derive  new  life  and  find  ^incentive  to  healthy  action, 
her  pulses  would  beat  again  with  the  vitality  of  conscious  mission,  from  the 
knowledge  that  her  children  and  her  wards  were  ready  to  spring  to  her  side, 
as  they  have  done,  in  defence  of  flag,  of  liberty,  and  of  right.  Britain  has 
off-shoots  in  every  one  of  the  seven  seas.  They  are  the  guarantee  that  the 
British  Empire  will  remain  what  Lord  Eosebery  once  called  it — the  world's 
greatest  secular  agency  for  good. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  reflections  induced  by  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
recent  work  of  the  Organisation  Committee — whose  province  is  the  branches — 
of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  What  the  Dominion  is  to  the  Mother  Country 
the  Branch  should  be  to  the  Institute.  The  average  Fellow  probably  hardly 
realises  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  The  local  rally  to  the  branch  idea  in  such  varied  centres  of 
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national  life  and  activity  as  Brighton,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Bournemouth, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leicester  is  eminently  encouraging  if  not  astonish- 
ing. Thousands  of  leading  men  in  Sussex,  the  County  Palatine,  Warwick- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  e'sewhere  "-joined  up"  as  Fellows  or  Associates 
immediately  the  scheme  for  carrying  the  great  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute 
into  the  provinces  was  properly  explained  to  them.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  vast  field  of  Imperial  sentiment  exists  which  can  never  be  adequately 
exploited  from  London. 

At  home  and  in  the  Colonies  the  soil  has  proved  equally  fertile.  Busy  men, 
whose  lifework  does  not  bring  them  into  intimate  touch  with  movements 
in  the  Metropolis,  accepted  the  Empire  as  a  fact,  without  ever  giving  thought 
to  the  necessity  for  propaganda,  the  life-blood  of  national  movement.  The 
fifty  years'  history  of  the  Institute  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  such 
necessity.  In  mid- Victorian  days,  when  the  Colonial  Society  was  founded, 
the  majority  of  men  of  British  blood  did  not  wish  to  see  the  ties  with  the 
Colonies  severed.  But  the  disintegrationist  school  was  active.  Theirs  was 
the  propaganda.  Disruption  came  to  be  regarded  as  inevitable.  Self-govern- 
ment was  given  to  the  Colonies  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ultimate  separation. 
The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  threw  itself  across  the  pernicious  stream,  a  veritable 
patriotic  dam.  When  one  remembers  what  the  E.C.I,  did  to  mould  opinion 
"  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire,"  as  old  Omar  would  put  it,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  effort  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence  and  usefulness  to  every  part 
of  the  Empire  is  fully  justified  of  its  past. 

Happily  the  same  conditions  have  not  to  be  met  and  combated  to-day. 
If  they  existed  anywhere  in  July  1914,  the  events  of  the  succeeding  months 
killed  them.  But  if  separatist  views  have  not  to  be  reckoned  with,  consolida- 
tion has  to  be  promoted,  education  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Empire  has  to  be 
encouraged,  and  as  they  are  the  twin  purpose  of  the  Institute,  there  cannot 
be  too  many  outposts  assisting  the  great  cause.  Tragedy  as  it  has  been,  the 
War,  to  thousands  of  Britons  at  home  and  from  Overseas  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  for  the  first  time,  has  been  a  revelation  of  all  that 
the  Empire  means.  Every  branch  of  the  Institute  that  is  founded,  whether 
in  Vancouver  or  Birmingham,  Sydney  or  Bristol,  is  a  local  pledge  that  the 
lesson  and  the  moral  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

I  once  heard  Lord  Jellicoe  declare  it  a  libel  to  say  that  a  sailor  has  a  wife 
in  every  port ;  but,  he  added,  it  should  be  true  that  the  sailor  has  a  home  in 
every  port.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  should  have  a  branch  in  every  city 
of  the  Empire.  Wherever  Britons  meet  there  should  be  provided  the  facilities, 
though  necessarily  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  are  forthcoming  at  the  Institute 
itself  in  Northumberland  Avenue :  lectures,  addresses,  reading  and  writing 
rooms,  reunions  personal  and  public,  everything  that  might  assist  the  Imperial 
focus.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  to  me,  as  an  old  Fellow,  that  if  I  visit  Brighton 
I  shall  only  have  to  make  my  way  to  No.  6,  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  to  enjoy 
in  the  noble  house  which  Lady  Boyle  has  presented  to  the  Institute,  the 
privileges  of  Fellowship  away  from  London  ;  that  if  I  go  to  Bristol  there  is 
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the  fine  building  given  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard  to  welcome  me ;  that  if  I  go  to 
Birmingham  I  need  not  feel  a  stranger  in  the  city  with  which  the  name  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  first  of  Eadical  Imperialists,  must  ever  be  associated  ; 
and  so  on. 

The  first  thing  a  Fellow  starting  for  Exeter  or  Newcastle  or  Dundee  should 
be  able  to  ask  himself  is,  What  is  the  address  of  the  Institute  Branch  ?  In 
due  time,  one  may  hope,  that  he  will  not  ask  in  vain.  Certainly,  if  the  same 
generous  support  were  proffered  everywhere  that  has  helped  the  founding 
of  the  Bristol  and  Sussex  Branches,  there  need  be  no  limit,  to  the  number.  And 
if  their  extension  is  of  importance  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  hardly  less  so  in  the 
Dominions  themselves.  In  Australia  as  in  Canada,  the  idea  of  overseas  branches 
was  received  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  but  for  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
war  there  would  probably  be  many,  instead  of  one  or  two,  in  existence  already. 
Hitherto  visitors  from  Greater  Britain,  who  have  so  often  been  heard  to  complain 
of  a  sense  of  loneliness  in  London,  have  had  in  the  Institute  one  place  at  least 
where  welcome  and  friends  awaited  them.  A  branch  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne, 
Vancouver  or  Montreal,  would  equally  assure  the  visitor  from  the  Mother 
Country  that  something  more  than  the  uncertain  amenities  of  the  hotel  was 
his  by  right  of  his  Fellowship.  Overseas  branches  must  be  encouraged.  To 
some  extent  the  inception  of  local  branches  must  depend  upon  ways  and  means. 
That  is  inevitable.  The  greater  the  available  resources  at  starting,  the  better 
the  chances  of  immediate  and  final  success.  Branches  are,  after  all,  very  much 
on  a  par  with  plantations  as  seen  and  understood  by  Bacon.  You  cannot 
expect  them  to  be  self-supporting  from  the  moment  they  are  started.  "  The 
principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of  most  plantations,"  says  Bacon, 
"  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.  It  is  true, 
speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  it  may  stand  with  the  good  of  the 
plantation,  but  no  farther."  As  the  branches  grow  and  prosper,  they  will 
become  an  added  source  of  strength  to  the  parent  body,  as  were  the  plantations 
to  the  Mother  Country,  enabling  the  Institute  the  better  to  discharge  its  Empire- 
embracing  functions. 

At  home  and  in  the  Dominions  the  branches,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
supreme  governance  of  the  Institute  Council,  would  be  self-administered. 
Provided  they  acted  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Charter,  there  would  be 
no  interference,  though  there  might  be  suggestion,  from  headquarters.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  they  should  be  chips  of  the  old  block.  As  they  would  have 
representatives  on  the  Council  at  home,  the  Institute  would  be  a  sort  of 
federation — an  "  intelligent  anticipation  "  of  Imperial  developments.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Institute  should  not  be  a  microcosm  of  the 
Empire  through  whose  length  and  breadth  it  spreads  its  beneficent  energy. 

EDWARD  SALMON. 
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By   SIR   MALCOLM    McILWRAITH,   K.C.M.G. 

I  HAVE  been  invited  to  address  you  this  evening  on  a  subject  connected  with  Egypt, 
and  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  Egyptian  administration  in  general, 
in  modern  times — that  is  to  say  since  the  British  occupation  of  1882.  Such  adminis- 
tration, though,  on  a  general  survey,  appearing  steadily  progressive  and  successful, 
has  been,  in  reality,  subject  to  some  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations.  This  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  varying  principles  of  policy  which  have  been  laid  down,  from  time 
to  time,  by  His  Majesty's  Government  for  its  orientation,  but  perhaps  even  more  to 
the  personal  temperament  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  successive  British  Agents  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  apply  them.  It  may,  therefore,  possibly  be  of  interest  to 
recall  these  different  phases,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  their  more  salient  and  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

There  was  first  the  long  period  of  Lord  Cromer's  great  Proconsulship,  which  lasted 
from  1883  to  1907,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  all  succeeding  regimes.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  period  was  the  gradual  gathering  together  of  all  the  threads  of  govern- 
ment and  their  concentration  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whose  commanding  abilities, 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  stage  of  political  development 
which  the  country  had  attained,  marked  him  out  for  supreme  power.  These  conditions 
inevitably  involved  a  corresponding  and  continuous  struggle  with  those  forces  which 
resented  what  many  perhaps  not  naturally  considered  as  unwarrantable  encroach- 
ments on  their  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  which  resisted  his  authority  by  active 
opposition  or  passive  obstruction.  The  Native  Ministers  of  those  days  were  not — 
with  one  or  two  striking  exceptions — men  of  first-rate  ability,  and  were  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  content  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  their  British  coadjutors. 
There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  in  the  early  period  of  his 
administration,  trials  of  strength  between  the  more  daring  spirits  among  them  and 
the  masterful  British  Representative.  The  main  and  the  most  powerful  source  of 
opposition,  however,  throughout  this  period,  was  the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmy,  himself. 
Lord  Cromer  has  given  some  account  of  his  relations  with  this  personage  and  of  the 
latter's  deplorable  character  and  conduct  in  his  little  book  on  "  Abbas  II."  published 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  need  not,  therefore,  dilate  upon  these  matters 
further.  I  may,  however,  perhaps  add  to  what  is  there  related  that  Lord  Cromer 
himself  was  fully  alive  to  the  grave  objections  which  this  system  of  one-man  Govern- 
ment, carried  to  so  extreme  a  point,  necessarily  presented,  even  in  an  Oriental  country 
which  has,  for  centuries,  been  accustomed  to  the  most  autocratic  of  regimes.  But  as  he 
was  wont  to  remark,  it  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  of  the  Khedive's  ' 
disposition,  a  choice  between  the  personal  government  of  His  Highness  and  the  personal 
government  of  Lord  Cromer,  and  he  preferred  the  latter.  For,  after  all,  he  was 

*  Summary  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Ball, 
Westminster, on  February  11,  1919,  <S»>  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Ccuncil. 
in  the  Chair, 
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accountable  for  his  actions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  British  public  opinion,  whereas  the  Khedive  was,  in  practice,  accountable 
to  nobody,  and  Native  public  opinion  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Moreover,  the 
true  criterion  of  good  government  is  not  the  form  it  takes,  nor,  within  limits,  the 
methods  it  employs,  but  its  aims  and  its  results.  The  difference  between  the  autocracy 
of  Lord  Cromer  and  the  autocracy — which  preceded  it — of  Ismail  Pasha,  whom  his 
grandson,  Abbas,  so  greatly  resembled,  was  that  the  former  aimed  at,  and  to  a  great 
extent  achieved,  the  liberation  of  the  people  from  oppression,  ensured  even-handed 
justice  for  all  men,  and  effected  considerable  reduction  of  taxation ;  whereas 
the  latter — whatever  may  have  been  its  ostensible  aims — resulted,  in  practice,  in 
systematic  and  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  inhabitants,  produced  a  system  of  justice 
which  was  a  mockery,  and  imposed  on  the  people  enormous  fiscal  burdens  which 
culminated  in  national  bankruptcy  and  anarchy. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  even  the  most 
cursory  estimate  of  his  Egyptian  career.  His  work  is  recorded  in  detail,  throughout 
a  period  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  long  series  of  his  annual  Reports, 
which  are  not  only  a  mine  of  economic  information  and  political  wisdom,  but  also—- 
what is  more  unusual  in  official  documents — models  of  scholarship  and  literary  style. 
His  labours  are  also,  to  some  extent,  recounted  in  his  monumental  work  on  "  Modern 
Egypt,"  and  in  those  of  such  competent  authorities  as  Lord  Milner  and  the  late  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin.  The  marvellous  financial  transformation  and  material  develop- 
ment of  the  country  which  he  effected,  in  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,  by  unremit- 
ting toil  and  the  exercise  of  a  brilliant  intellect  combined  with  great  natural  shrewd- 
ness, caution,  and  robust  good  sense,  are,  indeed,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  regeneration  of  modern  Egypt  and 
its  metamorphosis  from  the  chaotic  condition  of  bankruptcy  and  misrule  in  which 
he  found  it  in  1883,  to  one  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and  order  to  be  found  in  the 
Near  East. 

He  was  succeeded,  as  had  been  his  own  desire,  by  one  of  his  principal  former 
lieutenants,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had  filled  many  important  posts  in  Egypt  and 
had  completed  his  career  there,  three  years  earlier,  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service, 
as  Financial  Adviser.  Sir  Eldon's  relations  with  the  Khedive  had  always  been 
particularly  friendly,  and  he  was  therefore  clearly  marked  out  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  policy,  which  the  Liberal  Government  desired  to  try,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  render  possible  administration  with  the  cordial  support  and  collaboration 
of  the  Khedive,  and  not  in  hostility  and  opposition  to  him.  As  Lord  Cromer  has 
put  it,  "  No  drastic  change  was  made  in  Egyptian  institutions  .  .  .  but  a  wholly 
new  spirit  was  breathed  into  the  administration.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Khedive  was  invited  and,  in  order  to  ensure  that  co-operation,  His  Highness  was 
allowed  a  far  freer  hand  in  dealing  with  matters,  chiefly  of  a  personal  character,  which 
specially  interested  him,  than  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  British  guidance  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  Egyptian  Ministers  were  made  to  feel  that  they  must 
act  on  their  own  responsibility  and  to  the  best  of  their  judgment."  The  experi- 
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inent  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  Doth  from  a  political  and  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view. 

The  period'  was,  therefore,  one  of  general  stagnation  and  administrative 
sterility.*  The  only  measure  of  importance  which  can  be  pointed  to,  I  think,  at 
this  time,  was  the  reform  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  in  1908,  a  scheme  for  extending 
local  Government  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  appease  the  increasingly  loud  demands 
for  larger  powers  of  autonomy.  Certainly  the  Provincial  Councils  law  evoked  little 
interest  in  Egypt,  and  the  demand  for  full  Parliamentary  institutions  continued 
unabated.  At  length  a  proposal  to  extend  the  concession  of  the  great  French  Sue« 
Canal  Company  brought  the  popular  effervescence  to  a  head,  and  led  to^  a  more 
or  less  organised  agitation  against  foreigners  and  Christians  which  focussed  itself 
in  an  attack  on  the  Coptic  Prime  Minister,  Boutros  Pasha,  and  culminated  in  the 
assassination  of  that  unfortunate  personage  in  February  1910.  This  tragic  event, 
which  was  a  serious  loss  to  Anglo-Egyptian  administration — for  Boutros  Pasha  had 
proved  himself  a  sturdy  and  loyal  ally  of  the  British  Government — practically  termi- 
nated Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  career  in  Egypt.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
worries  and  anxieties  of  that  terrible  time  reacted  so  gravely  on  his  health  that 
they  led  to  the  fatal  illness  which  prematurely  ended  his  life,  a  year  later,  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  50. 

On  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  death  in  July  1911,  Lord  Kitchener  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  and  a  considerable  swing-back  of  the  pendulum  ensued.  True,  no 
outward  change  was  made,  either  in  the  form  of  government  or  in  the  public  expression 
of  policy,  but  once  more  "  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  the  administration."  Lord 
Kitchener  undoubtedly  endeavoured  at  first  loyally  and  sincerely  to  continue  the 
policy  of  working  harmoniously  with  the  Khedive.  But  when  he  had  given  this 
system  a  fair  trial,  and  satisfied  himself  by  personal  experience  and  convincing  proofs 
that  good  government  and  good  relations  with  the  Khedive  were  incompatible  ideals, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  persist  in  the  path  of  failure.  He  therefore  firmly  resumed 
the  reins  of  government  which  his  predecessor  had  allowed  to  hang  loose,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  direct  the  course  of  policy  and  reforms  in  the  various  departments. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  administration  (1911-1914:)  a  large  number  of 
innovations  of  various  kinds  were  introduced,  some  of  them  of  a  far-reaching  order, 
the  explanation  and  subsequent  history  of  which  would  occupy  several  lectures  by 
themselves,  and  cannot  be  attempted  here.  The  source  of  all  of  them,  however,  was 
a  very  real  and  profound  desire  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  "  fellaheen,"  or  peasant 
cultivators,  for  whom  he  undoubtedly  entertained  a  genuine  admiration  and  affection. 
Unfortunately,  a  certain  rather  surprising  strain  of  simplicity  in  his  character 
sometimes  prevented  him  from  recognising  the  inherent  difficulties  in  his  schemes, 
which  were  likely  to  impede  effectually  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  at  present,  the  precise  degree  of  permanent  impression 

*  Indeed,  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  when  in  Cairo,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  at  the  new  Egyptian  University  in  which  he  gave  some  candid  and  salutary  advice  to  the 
Egyptians,  took  occasion  to  tell  us  British  Administrators  also,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  ,vre  mtut 
either  "  get  on  or  get  out  "  > 
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made  on  the  Egyptian  polity  and  economic  organisation  by  Lord  Kitchener's  reforms 
or  to  predict  to  what  extent  any  oi  them  will  survive.  But,  at  any  rate,  those  three 
years  of  his  administration  were  a  highly  interesting  and  stimulating  experience  to 
all  concerned,  and  constituted  a  striking  contrast  to  the  period  of  inaction  and  official 
self-eifacenient  which  had  preceded  it.  Lord  Kitchener's  appointment  as  Consul- 
Geueral  in  Egypt,  when  first  announced,  was  somewhat  strongly  criticised  and 
opposed,  in  some  quarters,  on  the  ground  that  a  great  soldier  was  unsuitable  for  a 
post  which  required  profound  experience  in  civil  government  and  diplomatic  affairs, 
and  had,  in  modern  times,  been  held  only  by  men  who — though  the  greatest  of  them 
was  originally  in  the  Army — had  won  their  laurels  as  financiers  and  diplomatists. 
He  evidently  desired  to  prove  that  his  administrative  talents  were  no  less  remark- 
able than  his  military  genius,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  he  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
His  greatest  defect  as  a  civil  administrator — if  a  word  of  criticism  be  permissible — 
was  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  positive  passion  for  despatch,  at  any  price.  He 
seemed  to  be  inflexibly  determined  to  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  classes  of  civil 
work  those  methods  of  ceaseless- driving-power  and  breathless  speed  which  he  had 
found  BO  successful  in  the  Army.  In  military  affairs  rapidity  of  action  in  the 
execution  of  a  design  is,  no  doubt,  often  essential,  and  almost  always  advantageous. 
In  civilian  administration  time  is  seldom  of  the  essence  of  the  problem  or  in  any 
sense  a  paramount  consideration.  In  such  spheres,  notably  as  law  and  legislative 
drafting,  great  expeditiousness  is  not  only  no  recommendation,  but,  when  carried  to 
excess,  constitutes  a  very  grave  danger  to  the  whole  community.  Much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  Lord  Kitchener  required — and  he  required  a  great  deal — was  seriously 
prejudiced  by  his  unwillingness  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  its  elaboration;  and 
certain  laws  which  were  rushed  through,  at  the  height  of  summer,  when  everyone 
was  more  or  less  exhausted  by  the  heat,  suffered  severely  from  this  cause.  Such 
feverish  haste  was,  in  reality,  quite  needless,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  was  so  tremen- 
dously in  earnest  in  everything  he  undertook,  and  what  he  wanted — for  the  time 
being — he  wanted  so  terrifically  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  concerned  had  any 
rest  until  he  got  it.  Then  he  turned  to  something  else.  However,  the  great  qualities 
of  exceptional  men  usually  have  to  be  paid  for,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  certain 
corresponding  defects,  and  the  greater  the  qualities  the  more  expensive,  as  a  rule* 
are  the  defects.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  at  any  rate,  no  one  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts  would  dream  of  denying  that  the  qualities  far  outweighed  the  defects. 
Moreover,  Lord  Kitchener  never  spared  himself,  though  no  doubt  his  iron  constitution 
enabled  him  to  stand  a  strain  under  which  weaker  men  succumbed.  His  untiring 
industry  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
a  great  example  to  us  all.  There  was  certainly  no  stagnation  under  his  regime,  and 
routine  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Moreover,  his  conception  of  his  role  was  more 
grandiose  and  universal  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Egypt,  with  its 
enervating  climate  and  somnolent  summer  habits,  has  probably  never  had  so  active 
and  peripatetic  a  governor  in  all  its  long  history.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  without 
his  visiting  some  remote  country  district  or  other  to  inspect  the  progress  of  some 
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pet  project,  or  to  converse  with  Mudirs*  and  notables  about  the  local  needs  of  agri. 
culture,  irrigation  and  similar  aSairs.  He  took  a  special  interest — no  doubt  largely 
a  military  interest — in  means  of  communication,  and  Egypt  owes  to  him  the  provision 
of  several  obviously  necessary  roads,  which  much  public  agitation  had  previously 
been  powerless  to  produce,  and  which  would  probably  have  been  unmade  to  this  day 
without  his  insistence.  No  man  of  less  dynamic  energy  and  of  less  powerful  physique 
could  have  interested  himself  in  such  multitudinous,  and  often  such  minute,  affairs — 
he  had  a  genius  for  detail — or  could  have  supported  the  fatigue  involved  in  the 
personal  superintendence  of  their  prosecution  to  a  successful  issue.  Yet,  when  I  saw 
him  for  the  last  time,  after  three  years  of  such  work  and  at  the  age  of  64,  he  looked 
the  picture  of  health  and  strength  as  he  stepped  into  his  train,  from  the  platform  of 
Cairo  station,  in  the  month  of  June  1914,  on  his  way  home  to  England  for  his  holi- 
day. He  little  thought  then,  or  we  either,  what  kind  of  a  holiday  it  was  going  to 
be.  Within  a  bare  six  weeks  he  was  installed  at  the  great  office  in  Whitehall,  up  to 
his  eyes  in  work,  under  conditions  the  most  appalling  which  he  or  any  British  War 
Minister  had  ever  had  to  face,  and  Egypt  saw  him  no  more.  If  a  hackneyed  quotation 
be  permissible  one  might  well  say  of  him,  "  He  was  a  man,  take  hin\for  all  in  all,  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

And  .then,  once  more,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  Egypt  had  been  declared  a  British  Protectorate,  the  Khedive 
deposed  and  his  uncle  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  his  place  ;  and  a  British  High 
Commissioner  was  sent  out  to  represent  the  Protecting  Power.  The  first  occupant 
of  this  new  office — Sir  Henry  McMahon — was  a  total  stranger  to  Egypt,  and  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  the  men  or  the  conditions,  his  whole  career  having  been  spent  in 
India.  Chiefly — it  may  be  surmised — for  this  reason,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  country  had  been  placed  under  martial  law,  and  civil  government  had  been  to 
some  extent  superseded,  he  did  not — so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — intervene  actively, 
in  general,  in  public  administration,  whilst  otherwise  maintaining  with  considerable 
eclat  thedignity  of  the  new  position.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate — then  Sirdar  and  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan — whose 
life  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  that  country  and  in  Egypt,  and  whose  appointment 
to  the  High  Commissionership  met  with  general  approval. 

Tb.3  change  involved  by  the  formal  declaration  of  a  British  Protectorate  in  the 
political  status  of  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  have  greatly  altered  the  outward 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  Tiie  transformation  of  a  Protectorate  de  facto  into  a 
Protectorate  de  jure  and  the  substitution  of  a  Sultan  for  a  Khedive  made  little  difference 
to  the  "  man  in  the  street,"  and  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  official  life.  Never- 
theless, the  change  is  obviously  far-reaching,  and  has  created  manifold  and  important 
differences  in  the  legal  situation  of  the  country.  I  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to 
give  some  account  of  these  matters,  which  are  probably  of  greater  interest  to  lawyers 
than  to  any  other  class  of  the  community,  and,  in  any  case,  are  too  intricate  to  be 

*  A  "  mudir  "  is  the  Governor  of  a  Province.  There  are  fourteen  ",mudiria«,"  or  provinces, 
sii  in  Lower  Egypt  and  eight  in  Upper  Egypt. 
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dealt  with  hare.*  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  change  which  was  at  once 
apparent  to  the  public  at  large,  and  which  is  of  such  real  importance  that  a  few  words 
must  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  substitution  of  a  British  High  Commissioner  for  the  former  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  is  much  more  than  a  change  in  name.  It  is  one  of  very  considerable  substance. 
Few  people  in  this  country  realise  the  anomaly  of  the  position  till  then  occupied  by 
the  British  Representative  in  Egypt  or  the  profoundly  unsatisfactory  conditions  under 
which  his  arduous  work  has  had  to  be  performed.  Technically  and  legally  he  was 
merely  the  diplomatic  representative  of  one  of  the  fifteen  foreign  Powers  which  had 
capitulation  treaties  with  the  Porte.  He  was,  in  fact,  simply  on  a  par  with  all  the 
others,  and  not  even  primus  inter  pares,  for,  in  conformity  with  diplomatic  tradition, 
he  took  his  official  precedence  at  Court  and  in  society  from  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
and  was  therefore  not  necessarily  even  the  "  doyen  "  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
Theoretically,  the  rights  and  the  powers  of  all  these  fifteen  diplomats  were  identical, 
save  in  so  far  as  some  of  them  held  the  rank  of  Minister-Plenipotentiary,  while  others 
were  merely  Consuls- General.  The  inherent  absurdity  of  such  a  situation  requires 
little  comment.  That  the  Representative  of  the  Power  which  had  rescued  the 
Khedivial  dynasty  from  rebellion  and  anarchy  by  force  of  arms  in  1882,  replaced 
it  on  the  throne  and  thereafter  ruled  Egypt  for  some  thirty  years,  with  an  army  of 
occupation  at  its  back,  should  be  officially  in  no  higher  position  vis-a-vis  the  Khedive 
and  his  Ministers  than  the  Representative  of  such  Powers  as  Holland  or  Spain,  who 
have  hardly  any  interests  in  Egypt,  constituted  a  situation  positively  Gilbertian  in 
its  humour.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  only  in  theory  that  such  absurdity  resided. 
There  were  very  real  and  practical  inconveniences  involved.  I  do  not  refer  merely 
to  matters  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  though  even  such  comparative  trifles  must 
occasionally  have  been  galling  to  men  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  preponderant  role  played  by  their  country  in  Egypt.f  But  whenever 
questions  affecting  foreigners  in  general  had  to  be  referred  to  the  Powers,  and  were 
discussed  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Cairo,  the  British  Representative  could  claim 
— at  any  rate  in  public — no  higher  authority  and  no  greater  responsibility  than  any 
one  of  his  fourteen  colleagues. 

For  instance,  throughout  a  long  period  of  years  changes  in  legislation  concerning 
foreigners  were  ordinarily  effected  in  Egypt  by  International  Commissions  composed 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  and  their  technical  assistants,  the  Judges  of  the 
mixed  Tribunals.  In  such  assemblies  the  Representative  of  the  Paramount  Power 
in  Egypt  had  one  vote,  like  all  the  others,  and  no  more.  Nor  was  the  inconvenience 
of  such  a  situation  materially  diminished  by  the  fact  that  these  questions  were  not, 
in  theory,  finally  decided  by  the  Commission,  but  by  the  foreign  governments  them- 

*  Anyone  interested  in  these  questions  may  be  referred  to  the  paper  in  question,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Journal,  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  for  Nov.  1917 . 

f  Lord  Kitchener,  for  instance,  objected  to  attending  Palace  Receptions  as  a  more  or  less  junior 
member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  latterly  used  to  arrange  for  a  special  audience  for  himself 
and  his  staff — a  proceeding  which  considerably  fluttered  the  diplomatic  dovecots.  Lord  Cromer 
early  became  "  doyen  "  of  this  body  and  so,  of  course,  remained  till  the  end  of  his  career  in  Egypt. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  suffer  the  same  inconvenience.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  accepted  the  situation— 
which  suited  his  policy — with  characteristic  indifference  and  amusement. 
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selves,  in  their  own  capitals.  For  since  such  governments  almost  invariably  acted 
on  the  advice  of  their  representatives  in  Egypt,  experience  proved  that  measures 
which  failed  to  pass  the  Commission  would  not  get  through  the  diplomatic  chanceries 
and  European  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  would,  at  any  rate,  necessitate  such 
arduous  and  protracted  negotiations  that  the  Egyptian  Government  often  preferred 
to  abandon  them  in  despair.  Again,  in  current  affairs  of  less  grave  importance  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  other  diplomats  could  usually  be  counted  on  to  oppose  the 
smallest  differentiation  in  the  treatment  of  the  British  Representative  and  of  them- 
selves— a  circumstance  which,  in  view  of  the  essential  necessities  of  the  situation, 
not  infrequently  gave  rise  to  more  or  less  serious  embarrassments  of  various  kinds. 

Now,  at  last,  all  these  difficulties  have  been  swept  away  by  the  alteration  in  the 
official  status  of  our  Representative,  who  is  thus  placed  in  a  position  corresponding 
to  his  political  importance.  Incidentally,  no  doubt,  this  will  lead  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  present  type  of  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  substitution  for  it  of 
Commercial  Consuls,  as  in  other  British  dependencies. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  future  progress  and  reforms. 

As  to  Public  Works,  there  are  some  very  important  schemes  for  improving  the 
drainage  system  In  course  of  preparation,  though  they  cannot  be  proceeded  with 
till  the  end  of  the  War. 

As  regards  lower  Egypt,  the  two  projects  for  the  drainage  of  Central  Gharbia 
and  Western  Behera,  which  were  in  process  of  execution  when  the  War  broke  out,  and 
were  then  arrested  when  about  a  third  of  the  way  to  completion'  have  now  developed 
into  a  series  of  schemes,  some  twenty-three  in  all,  to  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years  at  a  cost  of  some  thirty  millions  sterling.  The  Budget  Note  observes 
that  the  two  original  schemes  "  have  been  the  object  of  much  criticism  by  a  certain 
school  of  experts  in  Egyptian  irrigation."  Such  criticism  is  officially  declared  to  be 
"to  a  considerable  extent  based  on  misconceptions  of  fact."  Moreover,  it  is  pointed 
out  that,  in  any  case,  the  various  schemes  could  only  be  taken  up  successively, 
and  therefore  long  before  the  entire  programme  has  been  carried  out  experience 
will  have  conclusively  shown  to  what  extent  the  different  views  taken  of  the  first 
two  schemes  are  justified.* 

As  regards  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  new  and  vast  schemes  of  irrigation 
are  also  under  consideration.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  cotton  can  be 
grown  in  the  Sudan  by  reversing  the  seasons  customary  in  Egypt,  and  sowing  it 
in  the  autumn  for  picking  in  the  spring,  thus  avoiding  the  great  heat  of  summer  in 
those  regions.  It  is  consequently  proposed  to  irrigate,  for  purposes  of  cotton  culti- 
vation,, an  immense  tract  of  territory,  part  of  an  irrigable  area,  of  some  three  million 
feddans.f  situate  between  Khartoum  and  Sennaar,  by  means  of  two  new  dams,  one 
on  the  Blue  and  the  other  on  the  White  Nile.  This  scheme  also  has  been  subjected 
to  much  hostile  criticism  in  the  same  quarters,  the  critics  maintaining  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  proceed  with  it  until  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  these  dams 

•  See  Budget  Note  for  1916,  p.  21,  and  Budget  Note  for  1918,  pp.  16,  If. 
|  A  ieddan  roughly  corresponds  to  an  acre. 
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will  really  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  requirements  of  Egypt.  The  Govern- 
ment engineers,  on  their  side,  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
in  flood  time  for  the  requirements  of  both  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  even  in  a  bad  year, 
and  that  all  that  is  required  is  regulation  to  ensure  its  storage  and  distribution  during 
the  period  when  the  river  is  naturally  low.  If  the  needs  of  the  Sudan  are  to  be 
taken  as  fully  into  consideration  as  those  of  Egypt — as  they  plainly  must  be,  since 
we  are  as  much  trustees  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter — it  only  remains  to  call  upon 
the  engineering  experts  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  both  countries.  This 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  can  do,  by  means  of  the  two  dams  in  question.* 

The  controversy — if  it  really  amounts  to  so  mnch — is  one  on  which  it  would  be 
obviously  inadvisable  for  anyone  but  a  hydraulic  engineer  to  venture  an  opinion. 
I  may,  however,  perhaps  say  that,  from  the  very  full  explanations  I  have  heard  on 
the  subject,  and  which  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Adviser  to -the  Public  Works 
(Sir  Murdoch  MacDonald),  it  would  appear  to  me,  as  a  mere  question  of  evidence 
with  which  lawyers  are  accustomed  to  deal,  that  the  Government  case  in  favour  of 
the  soundness  of  the  scheme  is  a  very  strong  one. 

Turning  now  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  is  a  new-comer  among  the 
Ministries,  having  only  been  raised  to  that  dignity  a  few  years  ago  in  the  place  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  which  had  itself  replaced  the  old  Khedivial 
Agricultural  Society,  an  unofficial  body.  The  previous  non-existence  of  a  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  a  country  whose  principal  interests  and  industry  are  agricultural 
was,  indeed,  one  more  characteristic  mark  of  the  "  land  of  paradox-"  The  new 
Ministry  has  already  rendered  important  services,  notably  in  purifying  existing  types 
of  cotton  and  experimenting  with  new  ones,  in  fighting  the  pink  boll-worm  and  other 
similar  pests,  and  in  carrying  on  a  campaign  against  new  and  obscure  animal  diseases 
with  long  'and  rather  unpronounceable  names  ending  in  "  osis  "  or  "  asis."|  It  is 
also  anticipated  that  it  will  undertake,  in  the  near  future,  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  soil  of  the  country  for  drainage  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  will  more  thoroughly 
explore  the  Red  Sea  littoral  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

Passing  next  to  Education,  this  is  obviously  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the 
whole  future  progress  of  Egypt,  and  much  depends  on  the  judgment  with  which  its 
thorny  problems  are  handled.  It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  great  controversy 
in  Egypt — as  indeed  in  most  other  countries — and  its  British  directors  have  been 
the  objects  of  special  unpopularity  and  even  vituperation  among  the  student  class 
and  their  supporters  in  the  Native  Press4  The  Ministry,  however,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Dr.  Douglas  Dunlop,  who  has  controlled  educational  policy  in  Egypt 

*  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  construct  these  dams  during  the  war,  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  disagreement,  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of  labour.  No  building  has  been 
practicable  in  Egypt  for  the  last  few  years.  There  have  been  some  250,000  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country  working  outside  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  elsewhere. 

t  Such  as  Sarcrosporidiasis,  Trypanosomiasis,  Actinomycosis,  &c.,  &o. 

j  Quite  recently  some  recrudescence  of  excitement  is  observable  in  these  circles  apropos  of 
the  high  percentage  of  failures  among  the  Secondary  School  candidates  at  the  summer  examina- 
tion for  the  competence  (Kufa)  certificate— viz.  82%.  Loud  complaints  are  made  of  what 
ia  represented  as  a  disquieting  situation.  The  truth  is  that  the  situation  in  question  is  not 
due  to  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
latter  h»s  practically  no  control  or  powers  of  inspection  over  the  private  (i.e.  non-Government) 
ichoola,  man;  of  which  are  deplorably  inefficient.  This  again  is  mainly  due  to  the  Capitulations. 
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for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  calmly  continues  its  labours  on  this  rather  thankless 
task,  and  is  doing  excellent  work,  notably  in  the  extension  of  female  education — a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  in  all  Moslem  countries.  Recently  a  new  Girls' 
Primary  School  was  opened  in  Cairo,  and  a  Girls'  Higher  Elementary  School  in  Cairo, 
and  one  in  Damietta.  The  Higher  Elementary  School  is  a  new  type  of  establishment, 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  Primary  School,  hitherto  chiefly  favoured  by  the 
Provincial  Councils.*  It  differs  from  the  Primary  School  in  that  no  European 
language  is  taught  and  practical  work  forms  a  part  of  the  course.  The  present 
educational  tendency  in  Egypt  is,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  extension  of 
elementary  education  in  the  vernacular,  and  a  scheme  for  this  purpose  has  recently 
been  drawn  up  by  a  Commission,  which  would  cost  some  L.E.7,000,000.  Finally,  I 
may  mention  that  the  Ministry  has  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  University. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Budget  Note,  in  March  1918,  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing Report  on  Public  Health  has  been  issued  by  a  technical  Commission,  formed 
in  Egypt,  to  study  this  vitally  important  subject.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
^fact  that  "the  greater  part  of  Egypt  is  filthy,  and  no  self-respecting  populace 
can  be  raised  in  filthy  surroundings,"  that  "the  infant  mortality  is  appalling, 
actually  one  third  of  the  children  born  dying  in  infancy,"  and  that,  after  in- 
specting the  city  of  Cairo,  they  (the  Commissioners)  "  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  its  death-rate  approaches  36  per  1000,  and,  in  certain  quarters,  exceeds  that 
figure."  The  remedy  they  propose  for  this  state  of  affairs,  which  is  evidently  a  matter 
of  some  urgency,  f  is  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health  in  the  place  of  the 
present  department,  which  is  a  mere  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The 
cost  of  this  and  other  changes  which  it  recommends  would  not,  it  is  estimated,  exceed 
some  L.E.40,000  per  annum. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  future  reforms,  a  Government  Interim  Report  was 
published  last  March  on  the  present  position  of  the  great  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Capitulations,  and  the  provision  of  the  institutions  required  to  take  the  place 
of  that  regime.  The  main  bar  to  progress  in  Egypt  for  generations — and  especially 
since  the  British  occupation  has  afforded  adequate  guarantees  of  security  and  justice 
to  Europeans — has  been,  as  is  generally  known,  the  obsolete  or,  at  any  rate,  obsoles- 
cent system  compendiously  known  under  the  above  name.  It  is  accordingly  for  the 
abolition  of  that  system  that  successive  British  Representatives  and  their  technical 
assistants  have  toiled  and  striven  for  many  years  past.  Lord  Cromer,  notably, 
published  elaborate  proposals  for  this  purpose  in  his  reports  for  1905  and  1906. 

The  removal  of  the  barrier  was,  however,  strenuously  resisted  for  political  reasons 
by  the  European  Powers.  France  had  originally  led  the  opposition,  and  after  we  had 
settled  our  differences  with  the  French  by  the  Anglo-French  Entente  of  1904,  the 
fight  against  us  was  tenaciously,  if  less  frankly,  carried  on  by  the  Central  Powers.  The 
abolition  of  the  Capitulations  is  obviously  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  of  reform 

Budget  Note  for  1916,  p.  20. 

According  to  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  no  less  argent  inTUngland.  See  his  Manchester  speech, 
in  which  h?  ma:le  some  grave  charges  against  the  management  of'  public  health  in  this  country 
(Times  of  Sept.  13,  1918).  His  statements  were," however,  contested  by  other  experts,  notably 
by  Dr.  Shadwell  (Times  of  Sept.  18, 1918). 
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in  Egypt,  because  once  this  obstacle  is  removed  the  legislative  freedom  thus  acquired 
will  enable  the  Egyptian  Government  to  remove  all  other  abuses  and  effect  all  other 
improvements  at  its  leisure. 

The  result  of  the  Capitulations — under  which,  as  is  well  known,  foreigners  are 
not  subject  to  the  local  law  or  the  local  law  courts,  or  to  taxation  by  the  local 
government — ?s,  first,  that  the  existing  judicial  system  has  become  a  heterogeneous 
maze  of  different  laws  and  law  courts  for  different  classes  of  the  community,  and 
urgently  requires  amalgamation  into  one  homogeneous  whole,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
existing  legislative  machinery  is  unwieldy  and  unpractical  for  the  efficient  elabora- 
tion of  laws,  and  must  be  fundamentally  modified. 

A  Commission,  composed  mainly  of  Government  functionaries,  has  been  sitting  in 
Egypt  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  first  branch 
of  this  subject.  This  body  has  now  issued,  as  above  mentioned,  an  Interim  Report 
(in  French),  a  summary  of  which  was  given  in  a  telegram  to  The  Times  of  March 
24.  1918.  This  Report  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  proposed  new  law  of  judicial  organisation  and  to  obser  ations  on  the  revision 
of  the  existing  codes.  Some  eight  or  ten  sub-commissions  have  been  formed  for 
dealing  with  various  branches  of  the  law  of  special  difficulty,  such  as  bankruptcy, 
trade  marks,  the  registration  of  title  to  land,  and  the  like.  The  Commission  has  held 
a  large  number  of  sittings,  numerous  and  exhaustive  interrogatories  ("  question- 
naires") have  been  circulated  among  competent  authorities  whose  opinions  are  desired 
on  some  of  the  more  controversial  subjects  under  discussion,  and  the  evidence  thus 
collected  already  fills  several  volumes.  The  digestion  and  co-ordination  of  such  a 
mass  of  material,  and  the  subsequent  drafting  required,  will  be  a  herculean  task, 
and  some  apprehension  may  be  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  early  solution  of  so 
many  thorny  problems.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  may  be  found  convenient  to  proceed 
by  stages,  and  issue,  first,  such  legislation  only  as  appears  essential  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  War,  leaving  less  pressing  matters  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

All  these  judicial  reforms  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  increased  outlay 
for  court-houses,  judicial  personnel,  police,  &c.  There  is  therefore  ground  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  the  prosperous  financial  outlook  enable? 
Egyptian  administrators  to  contemplate  with  comparative  equanimity  the  gigantic 
programme  which  confronts  them  in  every  direction.  In  the  early  years  of  the  British 
Occupation  it  was  the  extreme  paucity  of  financial  resources  which,  combined  with 
the  effect,  of  the  Capitulations,  constituted  the  main  preoccupation  of  Egyptian 
officials  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  progress,  as  all  readers  of  Lord  Milner's  book  on 
"  England  in  Egypt "  will  remember.  At  the  present  time  Egypt  is  far  more 
prosperous  than  she  has  ever  been  before. 

Such,  then,  are  the  principal  reforms  of  which  there  is  as  yet  any  official  information 
available. 

As  to  others,  one  can  only  speculate.  No  impending  changes  have  so  far  been 
announced  as  regards  the  general  organisation  of  the  Government  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether,  under  a  British  Protectorate,  any 
of  those  will  be  made  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  suggested.  The  principal 
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departments  of  State  are  still  administered,  as  under  the  previous  regime,  by  Egyptian 
Ministers  with  a  British  Adviser  (having  legally  no  executive  authority)  as  partner 
and  collaborator  at  their  sides — a  system  which  is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  a  study 
of  which  might  form  an  interesting  chapter  of  Egyptian  administration  by  itself. 
But  in  spite  of  manifold  and  obvious  objections  it  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  with 
remarkable  success.  If  no  other  alteration  is  made  it  may  at  least  be  hoped  that 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  Viceroy's  Council  of  these  Advisers,  on'  Indian  lines,  will 
be  established.  On  this  point  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  reiterate  what  I 
recently  said  elsewhere,  in  view,  as  I  think,  of  the  great  importance  of  this  matter. 
"  The  main  defect  of  British  Civilian  organisation  in  Egypt,  as  it  has  hitherto  subsisted, 
has  been  a  regrettable  want  of  cohesion  and  solidarity  between  the  British  heads  of 
departments  themselves,  and  even  between  the  five  Advisers,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  any  adequate  co-ordinating  authority  in  the  form  of  an  Official  Council,  with 
dearly  defined  powers  and  duties,  where  all  legislative  and  administrative  projects  of 
general  interest  could  be  communicated,  discussed,  and  to  some  extent  decided. 
The  result  has  been  an  undue  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  individual 
— the  Financial  Adviser — because  he  alone  has  a  seat  on  the  Egyptian  Council  of 
Ministers  and  is  thus  able  effectually  to  forward  or  to  block  any  proposal  of  his 
colleagues.  It  is  not  suggested  that  such  power  has  been,  at  any  time,  abused,  though 
the  defects  of  the  system  have  been  undoubtedly  more  noticeable  under  some  holders 
of  the  office  than  under  others.  But,  in  any  case,  It  is  clearly  an  abnormal  one — 
the  product  of  the  long  preponderance  of  financial  preoccupations  in  Egypt,  and 
under  the  new  conditions  the  time  appears  to  have  come  when  all  such  anomalies 
should  disappear." 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS)  said  that,  an 
far  as  his  memory  went,  this  was  the  first  lecture  or  address  on  Egypt  that  had  been 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  War 
that  a  formal  British  Protectorate  had  been  proclaimed  over  that  country,  which 
thereby  came  within  the  purview  of  the  Institute,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  thin 
would  not  be  the  last  time  that  Egypt  would  come  before  them.  It  was  difficult  to 
choose  from  what  side  to  approach  this  wonderfully  interesting  subject.  For  one  thing, 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  Bible  lands  in  which  our  race  had  gained  a  footing,  and  a  very 
interesting  lecture  might  be  given  before  the  Institute  on  the  British  in  Bible  lands. 
But  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  Egyptian  Administration.  How  wonderfully  Egypt 
had  illustrated  that  great  asset  of  the  British  race — its  constructive  genius  !  It  had 
shown  what  could  be  done  by  the  British  soldier,  the  British  statesman,  and  the 
British  engineer — how  they  had  given  security  for  life,  security  for  harvest,  justice 
between  man  and  man — how,  hi  the  well-known  words,  they  had  made  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before.  And  how  great  was  our  race  in  finding  a 
practical  working  compromise  hi  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  was  less  than  forty-  years  since  we  went  into  Egypt,  and  a  little  over  twenty 
years  since  Lord  Kitchener  recovered  the  Sudan  for  civilisation.  What  a  record  it 
had  been  !  Great  names  had  been  associated  with  Egypt,  and  Egypt  in  large  measure 
had  made  them  great ;  for  if  our  British  fellow-countrymen  made  or  remade  lands 
and  peoples,  in  turn  those  lands  and  peoples  made  our  fellow-countrymen.  This  was 
an  age  of  loud-voiced  and  rather  garrulous  democracy.  It  was,  therefore,  well  to  have 
addresses  which  told  us  what  Englishmen,  including  Scotsmen,  had  done  and  made, 
and  which  reminded  our  people  that  what  was  great  in  England  was  the  deeds  of 
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British  men.    Centuries  after  words  spoken  on  platforms  had  gone  to  the  dust-heap  England 
would  be  remembered  by  the  wqrk  of  her  sons  beyond  the  ocean. 

Sir  FRANCIS  YOTTNGHTTSBAND  thought  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  address  was  the 
description  of  the  great  administrative  work  of  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener.  The 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the  British  representative  and  the  native  ruler 
and  his  Ministers  was.  one  of  the  great  problems  of  our  Empire,  and  one  with  which 
those  who  had  been  in  India  were  very  familiar.  He  had  himself  on  a  smaller  scale 
had  to  deal  with  these  problems  from  the  time,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
held  his  first  political  office  in  India  and  had  to  deal  with  the  small  ruling  chiefs  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  In  all  these  different  cases  there  was  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  problem  as  faced  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Kitchener — namely,  whether  they  should 
stand  still  and  see  the  State  ruled  in  an  inefficient  way,  watching  every  kind  of 
corruption  and  misgovernment,  or  whether  they  should  take  the  reins  firmly  in  hand 
and  practically  rule  the  State  oneself.  The  system  which  might  gradually  spring  up 
in  the  case  of  a  strong  British  representative  remaining  for  a  number  of  years  and 
by  degrees  getting  all  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands  might  lead  to  certain 
disadvantages,  but  when  you  were  first  establishing  a  good  and  firm  government  in  a 
country  which  hitherto  had  been  misgoverned,  it  probably  was  almost  necessary  that 
this  should  be  done.  All  the  same,  as  he  thought,  Lord  Cromer  and  most  of  them 
recognised  that  was  a  defect ;  you  did  not  want  that  kind  of  thing  to  be  going  on 
continuously,  because  you  gradually  emasculated  the  people  and  eventually  left  them 
absolutely  incapable  of  governing  themselves.  When  Lord  Cromer  left  and  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  became  our  representative,  there  was  apparently  too  sudden  a  change,  and  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  came  round  and  said,  perhaps  justly,  "  You  must  either  get  on 
or  get  out."  He  thought  himself  that  the  remedy  we  should  find  in  the  end  would 
be  something  on  the  following  lines.  At  the  beginning  you  had  to  have  your  strong, 
masterful  representative  to  get  the  country  into  a  state  of  efficient  administration,  but 
in  course  of  time  the  British  representative,  instead  of  being  of  the  strong  and  master- 
ful type,  should  be  more  a  man  fitted  for  social  and  ceremonial  functions,  and  we 
should  rely  for  the  impetus  towards  improvement  upon  the  younger  men  who  had 
come  into  the  State,  who  would  be  serving  under  native  Ministers  and  giving  a  general 
fillip  to  the  administration.  He  thought  that  probably  in  the  future,  with  greater 
means  of  communication,  and  as  the  chiefs  saw  more  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
would  begin  to  emulate  one  another,  and  that  for  them  emulation  would  be  the  chief 
impetus  on  which  we  must  rely.  They  would  go  about  seeing  various  new  forms  of 
government  springing  up  on  every  side  and  realising  where  they  themselves  were  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  probably  in  that  way  we  should  gradually  get  them  to  be 
fitter  rulers  than  in  the  past.  Thus  we  should  see  these  States  growing  up  on  good  strong 
lines  and  on  firm  native  foundations,  the  people  gradually  getting  more  self-reliant  and 
more  fit  to  govern  themselves,  and  with  the  assistance  of  young  British  officers  and 
administrators  working  under  the  native  Ministers  we  should  see  that  improvement  for 
which  all  British  representatives  were  most  keenly  anxious. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  JAMES  CTTREIE,  who  spoke  with  the  experience 
of  a  Sudan  official  of  eight  or  nine  years'  standing.  He  considered  that  the  lecturer 
had  not  done  full  justice  to  the  Gorst  regime,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  near  future 
would  show  that  we  should  again  have  to  attempt  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ment then  made. 

Mr.  J.  SAXON  MILLS  spoke  of  the  security  that  the  War  had  won  for  our  Egyptian 
frontier,  and  consequently  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  He  referred  to  the  lectures 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  tended  to  make  of 
the  Institute  a  kind  of  Empire  University. 

After  Mr.  A.  MOOB-RADFORB,  Sir  HABRT  WILSON,  and  Miss  CLABTDGE  had  spoken,  votes 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Malcolm  Mcllwraitb.  and  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas  brought  the  proceedings 
to  an  end. 
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CANADA. 

New  Year  Trade. — The  Minister  of  Finance  announced  recently  that  Treasury  Bills 
aggregating  $175,000,000,  negotiated  with  Canadian  banks,  have  been  paid  off  in  full  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  last  Victory  Loan.  Taking  these  bills  into  account,  the  following  sums 
have  been  advanced  by  way  of  credits  to  the  British  Government  for  the  following  purposes  : — 
$132,000,000  to  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board,  Ottawa,  for  munitions,  ships,  aeroplanes, 
and  timber,  since  June  last ;  $55,000,000  to  purchase  Canadian  wheat  and  other  cereals ; 
$35,000,000  for  dairy  products ;  $8,000,000  for  the  British  Columbia  salmon  pack ;  and 
$10,000,000  for  other  foodstuffs.  The  cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  the 
lessening  purchases  of  foodstuffs  on  account  of  the  Allies,  have  had  little  effect  on  the  trade 
returns  for  the  month  of  January,  which  showed  surprisingly  good  results.  Exports  and 
imports  and  the  favourable  trade  balance  all  stood  at  the  highest  level  ever  reported  in  a 
January  statement.  In  addition,  the  total  exports,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $1 16,000,000, 
represent  a  gain  over  the  month  of  December  of  some  $9,000,000,  while  imports  also  are 
higher  at  a  total  of  nearly  $74,000,000.  The  balance  of  exports  over  imports  in  January 
was  $12,600,000,  an  increase  over  the  same  month  last  year  of  $8,500,000. 

Ottawa's  Mint  Output. — During  the  past  year  Canadian  coins,  valued  at  $3,170,221,  were 
issued  by  the  Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint.  In  addition,  coins  valued  at  $245,000  were 
minted  for  Newfoundland.  Shillings  in  blanks,  numbering  4,435,000,  were  produced  and 
shipped  to  the  Royal  Mint  in  London. 

Dominion  Red  Cross. — It  is  stated  that  Canada's  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  is  the 
greatest,  per  capita,  in  the  world.  The  total  contribution  is  £2,400,000  in  cash,  and  three 
millions  sterling  in  supplies.  Of  the  cash  contributions,  £1,400,000  was  expended  by  the 
British  Red  Cross  and  one  million  sterling  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

Proposed  Transcontinental  Plying  Routes. — Canadian  aerial  organisations  are  pressing 
the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  the  Federal  Cabinet  to  appoint  forthwith  a  commission 
to  take  charge  of  the  development  of  aerial  activity  in  the  Dominion.  Two  transcontinental 
routes  have  already  been  proposed.  One  of  them,  which  has  been  named  the  "  Sunset  Air- 
way," is  planned  to  start  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  proceed  by  way  of  Sydney,  Halifax, 
St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  thence  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Port  Arthur,  Winnipeg,  and  other  stations.  Subsidiary  routes  in  this  proposal  include  lines 
from  Toronto  to  Central  Ontario  and  across  to  the  United  States,  one  from  Winnipeg  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  others  from  Edmonton  to  Peace  River,  and  from  Vancouver  to  the  Yukon. 
According  to  the  planners  of  the  scheme,  Halifax  will  be  a  forty-hour  flight  from  Vancouver 
while  that  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  should  occupy  fifteen  hours. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  Fishery  Combine. — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Newfoundland  was  faced  with  an 
unforeseen  problem  in  regard  to  her  fisheries.  With  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  exten- 
sive demand  for  dried  cod  ceased  abruptly,  and  prices  began  to  fall  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  the  situation  in  the  foreign  markets  threatened  seriously  to  affect  the  fish-trading  industry 
of  the  Colony.  It  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  fish  in  certain  markets  of  Southern 
Europe,  especially  Italy,  because  of  alleged  combines  which  were  intended  to  force  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  rates  obtaining  for  foodstuffs  during  the  Wqj.  As  a  result,  in  markets 
whai-e  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  fishery  products  of  the  island  had  found  an  outlet,  -New- 
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foundland  started  the  year  with  about  400,000  quintals  un-marketed,  and  about  60,000 
quintals  more  in  Southern  Europe,  of  which  prospective  buyers  would  not  take  delivery, 
hoping  to  force  the  shippers  to  take  a  lower  price.  Eventually,  however,  the  Newfoundland 
shippers  themselves  made  a  combine,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  fish  should  be  shipped 
without  a  licence  having  been  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Shipping,  who  would  first  have  to 
be  assured  that  the  price  obtained  was  equal  to  that  agreed  upon  by  the  combine.  This 
implied  that  fi?h  could  no  longer  be  shipped  on  consignment,  and  it  was  further  agreed  that 
credits  must  ba  established  in  Newfoundland  before  any  fish  could  be  sent  out.  By  this 
msans  harmful  oornpatition  in  the  sale  of  the  Colony's  fish  should  be  avoided,  and  prices  so 
far  controlled  that  dealers,  who  during  last  autumn  paid  unusually  high  prices  for  fish  (in 
s  ):U3  oa?33  as  m  13(1  ai  thraa  tioi«  tha  pre-\Var  figures),  should  not  suffer  serious  losses. 

AUSTRALIA* 

Settlement  Problem  in  New  South  Wales.— The  chief  problem  before  the  State  during 
the  next  twelve  months  will  undoubtedly  be  that  of  dealing  with  the  return  of  the  bulk  of  the 
army.  The  Government  proposes  to  have  3,300  returned  soldiers  settled  on  the  land  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year,  without  building  any  new  railways  or  opening  up  new  ports,  or  even 
making  new  roads.  To  go  further,  however,  will  mean  pushing  on  with  the  railways.  A 
statement  drawn  up  by  the  district  surveyors  shows  that  the  building  of  five  new  lines,  at  a 
cost  of  a  million,  would  liberate  2,043,000  acres  more  land  for  settlement.  These  five  lines 
have  already  been  recommended  by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  but  the  surveyors  also 
recommended  that  certain  other  lines  should  be  built  which  have  not  so  far  been  investigated 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee.  These  would  make  available  another  2,400  farms,  and  by 
building  the  necessary  railways  to  make  these  accessible,  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  a  total  of  8,199  soldier  settlers,  or  3,000  more  than  the  State  promised  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  responsible  for.  Another  problem  is,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  men  who, 
on  their  return,  will  have  no  niche  awaiting  them.  Temporarily,  the  Government  is  bound 
to  employ  them,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  so  permanently.  It  will  be  for  the  Government 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  these  men  to  become  re-absorbed  into  the  ordinary  ranks  of 
civilian  life,  with  the  minimum  of  delay,  and  to  do  "this  will  necessitate  much  thought  and 
organisation  on  the  part  of  the  State, 

Agricultural  Training  for  Soldiers. — The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  established, 
through  its  Irrigation  Department,  a  camp  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  returned  soldiers 
who  are  to  settle  on  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Areas.  The  camp  is  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Griffith  and  the  Miroo!  portion  of  the  area,  and  while  there  the  soldier  will  get  first-hand 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  irrigation  farming,  being  employed 
in  development  work  upon  the  block  he  will  afterwards  occupy  as  Crown  tenant.  Each  dis- 
charged soldier  will  be  paid  while  in  camp  at  rates  (inclusive  of  pension,  quarters,  and  other 
allowances)  equal  to  £2  2s.  per  week  to  single  men,  and  from  £2  12s.  to  £3  6*.  per  week  to 
married  men.  The  experiment  o/  training  men  on  these  areas  has  passed  the  initial  stage  at 
the  group  settlement  camp  for  soldiers  at  Bankstown,  near  Sydney,  where  numbers  of  men 
have  been  successfully  trained  in  poultry  farming. 

WEST  AFBICA. 

British  West  African  Association. — The  British  West  African  Association  has  supported 
the  Imparial  Aasociation  of  Commerce  in  its  protest  against  the  continuance  of  State  control 
of  industries,  and  is  also  negotiating  for  an  air  service  to  West  Africa.  The  Association  if 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Air  League,  and  a  preliminary  petition  has  already  been  sent, 
to  the  Air  Ministry.  Capt.  H.  0.  Newland,  the  founder  and  hon.  secretary  of  the  B.W.A.A. 
has  been  chosen  as  its  representative  on  the  Committee  of  the  Air  League  of  the  Empire 
and  is  at  present  taking' an  active  part  in  the  education  of  the  air  force  during  demobilisation 
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TBISTAN  D'ACUNHA. 

Loyalty  Of  the  Islanders. — The  letters  received  from  residents  in  this'far-away'isIaLd 
have  been  full  of  expressions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  although  news  from  the  war  zone 
rarely  penetrated  to  this  remote  corner  of  the  Empire.  The  inhabitants  of  Tristan  number 
108,  and  the  fact  that  eight  ships  were  sighted  during  last  summer  (though  recorded  with 
satisfaction),  is  eloquent  of  loneliness.  Nevertheless,  the  wish  has  been  frequently  expressed 
that  "  more  of  our  boys  could  come  over  and  help  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors,"  and  the 
prayers  of  the  people  have  been  offered  for  victory  over  the  Germans.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  acknowledging  parcels  sent  from  England,  one  of  the  recipients  was  especially 
grateful  for  chocolate,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  and  another  for  flour,  not  having 
had  a  slice  of  bread  for  nine  months. 
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WATSON  PASHA.* 

SIB  CHARLES  MCORB  WATSON  PASHA,  Colonel  E.E.,  merited  a  biography,  and  A  friend 
and  distinguished  scholar  provides  it;  this  is  a  little  yolume  that  we  would  recommend 
to  any  student  of  Empire  as  his  duty  to  read — we  promise  him  little  pleasure.  Watson's 
record,  as  here  set  forth,  furnishes  four  points  of  interest :  his  career  as  a  cadet,  his 
service  with  Gordon  in  the  Sudan  (1874-75),  his  capture  of  the  Cairo  citadel  in  1882, 
and  his  brief  Governor-Generalship  of  Suakim  and  the  Eastern  Sudan  in  1886.  Watson 
was  forty-two  years  old  when  he  was  replaced  at  Suakim  by  Kitchener.  From  this 
date  until  his  death,  thirty  years  later,  the  most  willing  biographer  is  set  a  thankless 
task.  The  impression  left  with  us  is  that  of  a  "  pipe-clay  "  soldier,  with  exceptional 
mathematical  abilities,  accepting  jobs  which  were  allotted  to  him,  executing  them  with 
complete  devotion  and  immaculate  modesty,  and,  while  treading  on  nobody's  toes, 
seeming  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  unseeing,  ambitious,  and  ungrateful 
country  should  naturally  tread  on  his.  Perhaps  a  ponderous  solemnity  was  his  worst 
enemy :  in  any  case,  this  biography  fails  to  credit  him  with  the  dimmest  ray  of 
humour,  and  is  constrained  to  tell  us  that  he  had  little  interest  in  games.  Incidentally 
it  is  made  clear  that  Watson  was  a  victim  of  that  jealous  inefficiency  which  contrived 
to  leave  its  mark  on  the  army  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That 
regime  perished  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  War — killed  by  Punch's  cartoon : 
"  Give  me  a  battalion,  sir,  and  I'll  be  in  Pretoria  in  a  fortnight " — and  by  Lord 
Methuen's  astonishing  account  of  Eelmont,  "  One  of  the  hardest  tights  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Army  ".  But  even  a  year  or  so  with  the  "  mad  "  Gordon  in  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  years  before  the  "  Occupation  ",  seems  to  have  left  Watson  a  "  pipe-clay  "  soldier. 
He  had,  however,  and  his  biographer  tries  to  emphasise  this,  a  quick  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  foreigners  and  the  natives  of  Egypt,  and  in  this  he  was  one 
of  those  countless  gentlemen  who  have  made  the  name  of  Englishman  honoured  through- 
out the  East,  of  whom  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Sir  William  Willcocks,  and  Sir  Percy 
Sykes  are  living  instances.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  gash  in  Watson's  life  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  ;  his  prominence  in  that  epoch-making  Egyptian  era  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  so  full  of  promise,  was  suddenly  snapped ;  he  reverted,  or  was  reverted, 
to  the  rank  of  Major  R.E.,  and  the  close  of  a  full,  industrious  life  finds  his  biographer 
telling  us  of  his  activities  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  and  the  White  City  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  It  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  similar  opportunities 
handled  by  dissimilar  Sappers :  Watson  never  caught  the  eye  of  the  old  Duke  of  Cambridge ; 
Kitchener  did.  There  was  an  "  army  intrigue "  against  both  men — indeed  against 
almost  any  "  Gippy "  army  officer ;  but  such  intrigues  came  to  naught  if  the  old 
Duke  liked  you.  Our  biographer  is  silent  on  this  subject,  and  consequently  handicaps 

*  Watoon  Pasha.    By  Stanley  Lane-Pools,  Litt.D.    John  Murray.    7«.  Gd.  net, 
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himself  and  his  hero.  There  is  noj  doubt  that  Watson  was  a  victim ;  and  his  •was 
so  beautiful  a  character,  although  reserved,  that  we  are  inclined  to  visit  our  dis- 
satisfaction upon  his  biographer,  who  disclaims  raking  up  old  sores.  Perhaps  when 
this  brilliant  Sapper  is  as  dead  as  Napoleon  or  Marlborough,  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
know  why  he  was  side-tracked.  If  not,  the  world  will  have  to  be  content  with  Gray's 
suggestion  : 

"  Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 


IMPERIAL  TELEGRAPHY.* 

MK.  CHARLES  BRIGHT  holds  that  repetition  helps  to  get  things  done,  and  he  will  be 
still  further  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  seems  at  last 
to  be  within  sight  of  a  Central  Board  of  Control  for  Inter-Imperial  Telegraphy,  for 
which  he  has  pleaded  so  long.  This,  indeed,  is  what  is  confidently  hoped  for  as  a 
result  of  the  appointment  by  the  War  Cabinet  of  a  Telegraph  Communications  Board, 
with  Lord  Milner  as  Chairman.  In  one  of  the  papers  embodied  in  this  volume,  "  The 
Administration  of  Imperial  Telegraphs,"  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  April 
191 4,  the  point  is  well  elaborated,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  at  least  six 
Home  Government  Departments  are  concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with  inter- 
Imperial  telegraphy.  Mr.  Bright  contends  that  the  Imperial  telegraph  system  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  private  hands,  as  it  constitutes  "  a  public  utility  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  on  strategic  (as  well  as  political)  grounds  immediately  associated  with 
Imperial  defence."  The  war  has  added  force  to  this  view. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  and  addresses,  together  with  memoranda 
supplied  to  various  Government  bodies,  on  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  has  devoted  a  life-long  study. 
In  addition  to  his  expert  knowledge  of  telegraphy  and  aeronautics,  the .  author  has 
decided  views  on  a  variety  of  other  matters,  and  as  the  war  has  brought  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  very  much  to  the  forefront,  and  as  he  handles  them  with  a  frankness 
and  a  shrewdness  of  his  own,  the  book  is  both  valuable  and  readable.  It  is  amusing 
to  be  reminded  that  not  a  hundred  years  ago  the  then  Government  decided  that 
"  telegraphs  of  any  kind  are  now  wholly  unnecessary,"  and  that  the  telephone  would 
never  be  used  much  in  this  country,  as  we  had  "  plenty  of  message  boys  and  things 
of  that  sort "  ;  perhaps  not  so  amusing  to  reflect  that  only  eleven  years  ago  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  decided  that  aeroplanes  would  not  be  of  any  practical  use  to 
the  Naval  Service. 


"PATRIOTISM   IS    NOT  ENOUGH."  f 

THIS  text,  among  the  few  legacies  of  _the  immortal  Edith  Cavell,  has  powerfully  attuned 
itself  with  the  political  philosophy  of  Professor  McLaughlin.  He  employs  it  as  the 
elegant  motive  running  through  these  five  papers,  or  lectures,  delivered  in  England  in 
1918,  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  University  of  London. 
Miss  Cavell's  actual  words  are,  "  I  now  see  that  more  than  patriotism  is  necessary  " . 
Standing  as  an  historical  expositor  (from  the  United  States)  of  the  common  origin, 
the  cleavage,  and  the  military  reunion  of  America  and  Britain,  Mr.  McLaughlin  speaks 
his  faith  in  the  victory  of  universal  federalism  (or  internationalism)  over  seclusive, 
mote-eyed  nationalism.  "  Patriotism  is  not  enough." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  thinking  men  see  and  feel  that  patriotism  is  not  enough.  If 
after  this  war  one  great  body  of  my  countrymen  or  of  yours  believes  persistently 
in  seclusive  nationalism,  they  will  be  forced  by  the  rest  who  believe  in  rational  inter- 

*  Telegraphy,  Aeronautict,  and  War.  By  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  LouJou :  Constable 
&  Co.,  Ltd. 

|  Amtrica  and  Britain.    By  Prof,  A.  C.  McLaughlin.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  Ltd.    4j.  6d.  net. 
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nationalism.  I  know  that  international  socialism  broke  down  under  the  impact  of 
militarism  and  deceit,  and  I  am  not  advocating  socialism ;  I  am  not  decrying  decent, 
open-minded  patriotism.  I  am  saying  that  patriotism  is  not  enough ;  I  am  saying 
that  we  belie  tlie  times,  we  do  not  see  what  the  man  in  the  workshop  feels,  we  are 
blind  to  the  humanising  etiect  of  this  horribly  unhuman  war,  if  we  think  we  can  or 
should  proceed  to  draw  a  line  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  recognise  the  political 
fact  of  the  American  Republic  and  the  political  facts  of  British  and  .French  States  as 
the  only  existing  realities.  ...  As  far  as  internationalism  is  possible  and  sound  and 
righteous,  I  do  not  like  to  imagine  that  it  is  to  be  the  possession  of  the  unlettered 
alone,  or  that  those  having  political  authority,  education,  and  economic  well-being 
will  also  not  see  the  truth,  in  my  judgment,  we  must  look  out  and  beyond  and 
realise  that  this  war"  (he  is  speaking  m  May  1918)  "has  brought  millions  of  men  to 
speak  in  the  terms,  not  of  national  aggrandisement,  but  of  human  rigtits.  .  ,  .  Will 
any  of  us  cynically  hold  back  and  deny  our  own  selves  in  the  wider  currents  of  the 
world  ?  Those  that  think  it  all  a  dream  may  be  right ;  but  please  do  not  quote 
history  to  establish  your  position.  Only  a  few  decades  ago,  this  world  was  a  serf- 
holding,  slave-holding,  slave-trading  world.  Only  two  centuries  or  so  ago,  religious 
liberty  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  claims  for  its  acceptance  were  considered  blasphemous 
immorality.  Tne  mills  of  the  gods  do  not  always  grind  slowly." 

As  the  vulture  is  credited  with  hors-d' ceuvrtng  its  gluttony  on  the  eyeballs  of  its 
victim,  we  have  selected  the  foregoing  quotation  as  the  apex  of  the  American  Professor's 
creed.  "  Patriotism  is  not  enough."  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  easier  for 
France  and  England  and  Italy  and  Japan  to  enter  into  an  alliance  than  that  Yankees 
and  Britons  should  cease  from  slanging  each  other.  Easier  I  Of  course  1  Nothing  is 
easier  than  ignorance.  And  this  is  the  Professor's  second  argument.  He  accepted 
England's  invitation  to  come  over  here  and  "  lay "  this  ghastly  ignorance  about 
George  III  and  Washington.  We  commend,  with  the  utmost  patriotic  pride,  McLaugh- 
lin's  nnal  paper  on  Federalism — it  should  be  made  known  to  •  every  Anglo-Saxon 
schoolboy  and  politician,  be  he  Scot,  Irish,  English,  Welsh,  Australian,  Canadian, 
Virginian,  Californian,  or  New  Englander.  Whoever  it  was  who  invited  Professor 
HcLaughlin  "  over  here  " — with  these  bound  lectures  as  a  result— does,  like  Clemenceau, 
"  deserve  well  of  his  country  ". 
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Viughin    CornUli,    D.Ss.— 2'Ae    Strategic   Geography   of   the   Great_  Powers.    1'p.    114.     George 

Philip  &  Son.    2a. 

Dr.  Cornish  here  traces  in  brief  outline,  but  with  masterly  hand,  the  essential  problems 
of  strategy,  and  the  diliereiices  which  geographical  situation  imposes  on  the  Great  towers — 
Russia  and  Austria  with  entirely  uuihed  territories,  the  British  Empire  with  its  scattered 
units.  The  political  revolutions  of  the  past  year  have  unfortunately  made  havoc  of  some 
of  the  statements,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  rewrite  this  admirable  lecture  ah  ovo  after 
the  Peace  Conference.  May  we  suggest  that  Dr.  Cornish  does  so,  and  then  proceeds  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Cabinet,  m  order  mat  our  luleis  may  discover  the  need  of  geographical 
as  ,wch  as  ol  tnat  "  political  strategy  "  in  which  they  excel.  A  book  on  "  The  Strategic 
Geography  of  the  New  Europe"  might  be  suitably  dedicated  to  the  League  of  Nations — 
for  use  x  years  hence  1 

Some    19 1H    liefieclions.    Compiled    by    Guy  -  Glendower    Croft.    London :    Simpkin  Marshall 
Hamilton,  Hent  &  Co.,  Liu.     liUs. 

A  happy  inspiration  prompted  the  author,  who  in  his  capacity  as  Organising  Secretary 
oi  tuo  Imperial  Mission  had  been  brought  into  touch  with  several  of  the  .Empire's  states* 
men,  to  approach  a  number  of  these  with  the  request  for  a  contribution  under  the  heading 
selected,  me  twenty-six  contributors,  who  include  Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
borne,  Mr.  George  Rouoy  and  the  .Bishop  of  London,  have  chosen  appropriate  subjects,  and 
tiie  small  pampniet  is  inspiriting  and  informative.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
or  other  authorities  write  un  the  part  taken  in  the  war  by  Britain  Overseas. 
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BRANCH    NEWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH 

The  Bournemouth  branch  continues  to  secure  for  its  members  an  interesting  and 
informing  series  of  addresses.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  presided  at  a  meeting 
convened  to  hear  the  views  of  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan  (Chairman  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute)  on  "  The  Development  of  a  Self-supporting 
Empire."  Mr.  Morgan  showed  that  the  Empire  could  only  be  secure  and  strong  by 
being  self-reliant  and  self-supporting.  The  War  had  helped  each  part  of  the  Empire 
to  regain  its  industrial  soul.  Our  magnificently  equipped  factories,  he  said,  must  now 
be  turned  on  to  peace  products  and  those  products  must  be  given  preference  in  the 
Empire  markets.  One  part  of  the  Empire  should  supply  whatever  was  lacking  in 
another  "part.  Alderman  Robson  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Morrison  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Canon  A.  E.  Usherwood  proposed  _a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morgan,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Brazier,  supported  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  carried  with  enthusiasm.  The 
local  interest  which  recently  has  been  evinced  in  the  development  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  the  Mother  Country  cannot  fail  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  views 
of  the  various  speakers. 

LIVERPOOL, 

The  Liverpool  branch  was  successfully  inaugurated  on  March  21  at  the  Town  Hall. 
Notwithstanding  the  intense  cold  and  the  unavoidable  absence  of  many  Liverpool 
members  in  London,  there  was  a  distinguished  gathering.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Lieut.-Col 
John  Ritchie,  M.P.)  presided,  and  among  those  who  accepted  invitations  were  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  P.O.,  Q.C.M.Q.,  The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  J.  Chavasse,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liver 
pool,  Sir  Jaa.  Barr,  &ov.  Alex.  Connell,  Sir  Chas.  Petrie,  Bart.,  Sir  Jas.  Hope  Simpson,  J.P.,  Sir 
Edward  Russell,  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood,  Sir  Archibald  Salvidge,  Sir  Alexander  Jeans,  General 
Forbes,  Lieut.-Col.  D.  C.  Pugh,  D.S.O.,  Major  and  Mrs.  Loomis,  Messrs.  F.  C.  Danson, 
J.P..  Max  Muspratt,  J.P.,  A.  Uobell,  J.  Glynn,  L.  McLaren,  A.  J.  A.  Willson,  E.  G.  Brown- 
bill,  J.P.,  F.  C.  Bowring,  J.P.,  G.  J.  Lyell,  David  Jones,  E.  B.  Orine,  A.  Burchill,  T.  R. 
Nuttall,  Roy  Wilson,  R.  L.  Holt,  E.  Crippen,  J.P.,  F.  W.  Wignall,  J.P.,  H.  C.  Twigge, 
P.  F.  Corkhill,  Jas.  L.  Rudolph,  W.  H.  Saunders,  J.  Bradley,  J.  Glover,  Chas.  Stewart, 
J.  A.  Whitehead,  T.  B.  Auchterlonie,  H.  C.  Alletson,  L.  Holmes,  Walter  D.  Woodin,  Harry 
Edgecorabe,  Alexander  M.  Sing,  H.  Graham  White,  G.  Brown,  W.  Gibson,  Frank  Roberts, 
John  Lea,  George  J.  S.  Broomhall,  W.  H.  Perry,  A.  J.  Robertson,  D.  R.  Cousin,  J.  Wright, 
John  Tapscott,  J.  Arthur,  J.  C.  Holt,  W.  P.  Evans,  Frank  Edmondson,  Thomas  Welsh, 
J.  W.  S.  Macfie,  M.B.,  Major  D.  Straohan,  G.  Halsall,  George  Smith,  H.  Darracott,  jun., 
A.  J.  Preston,  J.P.,  T.  B.  Job,  Jas.  Baxter,  G.  H.  Corbett  Lowe,  C.  Pearson,  K.  T.  Graham, 
Alex.  Wilson,  Edward  Bush,  H.  Tyrer,  Alfred  Chandler,  J.  C.  Procter,  A.  F.  Jacob,  W. 
Sinellie,  Arthur  Robinson,  Jas.  A.  Howard,  W.  Warden,  Hon.  Sec.  R.C.I.,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  N.  P.  Edwards,  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner,  R.C.I.,  London. 

In  introducing  Lord  Morris,  late  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  meeting,  the 
Lord  Mayor  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  whose  main 
object  now  was  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  derived  from  a  united  front  in  the  war 
should  be  continued  and  accentuated  in  social,  political,  and  commercial  influences  all 
the  world  over. 

Lord  Morris,  in  the  course  of  a  most  stirring  address,  said  that  we  had  emerged 
victoriously  from  the  war,  bat  it  was  well  to  remember  that  we  had  had  the  escape 
of  our  lives.  Our  Empire  was  held  together  not  by  chains  of  steel  but  by  the  affection 
of  those  who  turned  always  to  the  Motherland.  Kinship  and  brotherhood  had  con- 
quered space,  and  those  who  fought  the  British  Isles  must  fight  the  British  race. 
That  was  the  sentiment  which  the  Institute  inculcated.  IrT  such  centres  as  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Manchester  the  sentiment  of  a  common  citizenship  could  best  be 
awakened  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Danson,  J.P.,  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock*  and  Harbour  Board,  moved 
the  following  Resolution : 

That  a  branch   of   the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  be  and  is  hereby  formed  for 
the  City  of  Liverpool  and  District ;    that  the  following  shall  be  the  Committee 
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with  power  to  add  to  their  number ;    and  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby 
be  invited  to  be  President : 

Lord  Leverhulme,  Wm.  E.  Bagshaw,  Fred  Bowring,  J.P.,  E.  G.  Brownbill,  J.P..  Ernest 
Crippen,  J.P.,  F.  C.  Danson,  J.P.,  Chas.  Dukinfield,  John  Glynn,  R.  L.  Holt,  T.  Harrison 
Hughes,  David  Jones,  J.  Pickering  Jones,  G.  J.  Lyell,  T.  R.  Nuttall,  F.  B.  Orme,  Dr. 
Prout,  C.M.G.,  Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  D.S.O.,  J.P.,  Sir  Jas.  Hope  Simpson,  J.P.,  H.  C.  Twigge, 
F.  W.  Wignall,  J.P.,  Roy  Wilson,  A.  J.  A.  Willson,  Hon.  Seo. 

Mr.  Danson  complimented  the  Liverpool  branch  on  having  secured  the  services  of 
such  an  excellent  Committee,  which  embraced  the  Presidents  or  Chairmen  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  the  Corn  Exchange,  the  General  Brokers'  Association,  the  Association 
of  African  Merchants,  and  the  Liverpool  Provision  Trades  Association.  He  pointed  out 
that  they  already  had  a  membership  of  about  250,  which  was  being  increased  every 
day  He  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done  in  Liverpool,  the  splendid 
example  of  Bristol,  where  a  prominent  Bristol  business  man,  recognising  how  valuable 
to  the  trade  and  industries  of  Bristol  and  of  the  Empire  generally  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  would  be,  gave  magnificent  premises,  specially  built  for  the 
purpose,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000.  Consequently  the  Bristol  branch  was  an 
assured  and  splendid  success,  with  a  membership  running  well  into  four  figures.  At 
Brighton  also  a  handsome  house  had  been  given  to  the  Institute  by  the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  man  who  for  years  had  recognised  its  great  work.  Surely,  he.  said, 
Liverpool  contains  some  one  with  big  enough  ideas  to  build  and  dedicate,  in  Liverpool, 
a  building  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Empire  and  a  memorial  for  all  time  of  the  sons  of  the 
Empire  who  fell  in  the  great  war  T 

Mr.  N.  P.  Edwards,  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner,  who  seconded  the  Resolu- 
tion, drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  Institute's  great  Imperial 
work  in  drawing  closer  the  links  which  bound  the  Motherland  to  the  Oversea  Dominions, 
the  Colonies,  and  India,  most  valuable  functions  were  being  performed  in  opening 
branches  and  giving  a  home  to  visitors  from  overseas  in  places  like  Liverpool. 

Sir  James  Hope  Simpson,  General  Manager  of  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  proposed, 
and  Mr.  David  Jones,  Managing  Director  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line,  seconded  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Lord  Morris.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  proposed  by  Mr.  Rudolph  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Roy  Wilson,  for  presiding 
and  so  kindly  giving  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall. 
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IT  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  paragraphs,  to  give  an  adequate  report  of 
the  meeting  held  on  February  20,  when  an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Chrussachi 
B.A.  (Oxon),  of  the  Staff  of  the  Greek  Legation,  London,  on  "  Greater  Greece."  There 
was  a  large  and  representative  attendance.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Saxon 
Mills,  who,  in  introducing  the  speaker  and  the  Greek  Minister,  Monsieur  Caclamanos, 
who  'was  also  present,  referred  to  the  debt  of  grat  ;tude  England  and  the  World  owed 
to  the  Hellenic  race. 

•  Mr.  Chrussachi  was  listened  to  with  rapt  atten  ion  as  he  dealt  with  the  various 
aspects  of  his  subject,  giving  point  to  his  geographical  allusions  with  the  aid  of  a 
large  map  of  the  Near  East,  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  In 
his  introduction,  the  speaker  gave  a  brief  resumi  of  the  past  history  of  Greece  and 
of  the  creation  of  what  he  described  as  the  National  Greek  type  to  be  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  and  its  littoral,  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  type.  Later  on, 
he  illustrated  this  view  by  showing  that  while  the  Greek  was  a  sailor,  a  trader,  a 
commercial,  industrial,  or  professional  man,  the  Turk  was  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  only. 
He  came  to  conquer  and  to  rule,  and  so  when,  in]  the  fourteenth  century,  he  took 
Asia  Minor,  he  turned  its  smiling  lands  into  a  waste 
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The  Greek  Minister.  M.  Caclamanos,  who  was  cordially  received  by  the  meeting, 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  reception  given  him.  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Chrussachi.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  address,  were  Major-General  Count  Arthur  Spiridovitch,  President 
of  the  Anglo-Latino-Slav  League,  who  referred  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  Balkan 
Provinces  and  to  the  question  of  the  self-determination  of  the  small  nations;  Mr.  Harold 
Spender,  who  spoke  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations  which  he  hoped  would  be  established  and  would  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  Balkan  Federation ;  Mr.  A.  Moor-Radford  and  others,  who,  while  in  the  main 
supporting  the  claims  advocated,  thought  that  these  would  require  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Great  Powers.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Chrussachi  for  his  able  address 
waa  proposed  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell. 

The  meeting  held  on  March  6  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  owing  to  the  attend- 
ance of  a  number  of  members  of  the  London  Society.  Mr.  Alfred  Moor-Radford,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  that  Society  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  read  a 
translation  that  he  had  made  of  a  lecture  given,  in  French,  by  M.  Paul  Lambotte, 
Directeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  Belgium,  to  the  London  Society  in  1917,  on  "  Impressions 
of  London."  The  lecturer  dealt  with  his  impressions  when,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
he  first  visited  London,  and  his  subsequent  impressions,  during  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  wliich  he  had  visited  the  city  many  times,  and  during  his  lengthened 
stay  here,  as  a  refugee  from  his  native  country.  "  My  sympathy  for  London,"  he 
said,  "  my  delight  in  its  unique  beauties,  its  memorials,  museums,  its  river  and  parks, 
its  lovely  aspects,  its  delightful  surroundings,  and  in  the  ease  and  comfort  one  feels 
in  the  life  one  leads  here,  has  never  altered."  In  a  series  of  most  interesting  word- 
pictures,  the  lecturer  dwelt  on  each  of  these  points,  recognising  many  of  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  effected  in  the  passing  years,  and  including  some  pertinent 
suggestions  as  to  further,  and  particularly  architectural,  improvements  which  he  hoped 
would  be  effected  in  the  future.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  striking  paragraphs 
of  his  lecture  had  reference  to  the  atmospheric  attractions  of  London.  "  I  would  like 
to  say,"  he  said,  "  how  more  than  anything  I  like  the  light,  the  sky  of  London,  in  almost 
all  its  seasons.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  well-known  countryman,  the  eminent 
painter,  Emile  Claus,  who  learnt  to  notice  the  beauty  of  your  river  in  any  season  and  on  any 
day,  and  who  loved  the  ever-changing  lights  and  atmosphere.  Those  mists  of  London, 
at  one  time  light  and  at  other  times  dense,  cause  to  live  and  vitalise  the  motionless 
forms  of  things  and  bring  an  incessant  change  into  the  beautiful  settings  of  London's 
reflections."  There  were  many  sentences  of  like  interest  and  beauty  in  the  lecture 
which  the  want  of  space  forbids  quoting.  One  of  the  lecturer's  suggestions,  however, 
which  was  of  special  interest  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  must  be  recorded.  In 
referring  to  the  Embankment  and  the  river,  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  "the 
humble  factories,  the  infected  banks  and  soil  of  the  river,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  awful 
Charing  Crosc  Bridge,  must  be  ordained  to  disappear." 

The  Chairman.  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  presided  in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  P.R.A.,  characterised  M.  Lambotte'a  lecture  as  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  our  great  city,  of  which  many  Londoners  know  so  little.  To  these  he  com- 
mended the  work  of  the  Home  Counties  Archaeological  Society,  which,  like  the  London 
Society,  organised  visits  to  sites  and  buildings  of  historic  interest  in  and  around  the  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  animated  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the^lecture, 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  Robert  Armstrong-Jones,  Captain  Lyon  Thompson,  ex-Mayor  of  West- 
minster, Mr.  Jones,  Chief  Librarian  of  Kensington,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Howard 
Ruff,  Mr.  Burrell,  and  Mr.  L.  Armitage  took  part.  A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Moor-Radford,  in  appreciation  of  his  translation  and  for  reading  the  lecture,  waa 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hargreavea  Raffles  and  Captain  Cope. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  OF  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  BY  CITY  COMPANIES. 

SINCE  the  report  of  the  entertainments  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  UNITBD 
EMI'IKK,  other  City  Companies  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Institute,  kindly  offered 
hospitality  to  wounded  soldiers  from  Overseas. 

On  January  23  the  Vintners'  Company  entertained  120  wounded  soldiers.  High 
tea  was  provided,  during  which  the  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  under  Lieut.  E.  C. 
Stretton,  played  selections.  A  miscellaneous  concert  followed,  organised  by  the  Musio 
in  War-time  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Homewood  Crawford,  a  Past 
Master  of  the  Company.  The  Master,  Mr.  CHABLES  BREACH,  in  welcoming  the  men  said  : 

My  friends  from  Overseas,  I  should  like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  welcome  you  here 
to-day  on  behalf  of  this  old  Company  and  to  believe  that  in  doing  so  we  may  be  doing 
our  bit  tu  lighten  the  load  and  burden  that  this  cruel  War  has  placed  upon  you.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  quite  realised  a  few  years  ago  the  tragic  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"  the  accident  of  birth,"  not  as  distinguishing  the  rich  from  the  poor,  but  as  distinguishing 
youth  from  age,  which  has  left  me  and  my  colleagues  here,  and  sent  you  off  to  fight  with 
that  great  host,  whose  dogged  perseverance  and  heroism  have  saved  this  great  Empire  from 
the  fate  which  is  still  so  close  to  as  that  we  can  hardly  think  ot  it  without  that  feeling 
which  comes  to  us  at  times  like  some  fearsome  nightmare.  As  there  is,  or  was  a  limit,  at 
any  rate  before  this  War,  to  human  endurance,  so  is  there  a  limit  to  word*  which  can 
adequately  express  to  yon  our  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  you  to  leave  your 
peaceful  homes  in  distant  lands  to  fight  a  quarrel  which  may  easily  have  seemed  to  yon  at 
the  time  none  of  yours.  Perhaps,  when  you  look  back  upon  to-day  from  your  far-distant 
homes  and  give  a  thought  to  us  and  oar  fellow  Guilds,  I  would  have  yon  think  of  us  a* 
spokes  in  that  great  wheel,  whereof  this  City  is  the  hub — which  supplies  the  energy  and 
driving  power  to  the  commerce  of  this  great  Empire  of  which  yon  and  I  are  members. 

Sir  CHABLBS  LUCAS,  Chairman  of  Council,  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and 
in  reply  to  the  Master's  speech  said : 

Yon  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word  of  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
which,  through  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  gathered  your  guests  to-day,  and  also  I  am  sure  on 
behalf  of  all  the  guests,  to  you  and  to  the  Vintners'  Company  for  your  most  graceful 
welcome.  I  was  at  a  similar  party  in  this  Hall  three  years  ago.  We  little  thought  how  long 
the  War  would  last.  Thank  God,  it  is  over  now,  but  it  has  left  its  scars  behind,  hall-marks 
of  honourable  and  noble  services  that  are  nowhere  more  heartily  recognised  than  in  the  City 
of  London.  All  the  self-governing  Dominions,  Master,  are  represented  here  to-day,  as  they 
are  all  represented  at  the  Peace  Congress.  I  very  much  wish  that  that  Peace  Congress  was 
being  held  in  this  Hall,  and  if  the  Vintners  supplied  the  representatives  with  some  of  their 
choicest  brands,  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  should  get  all  that  we  wanted.  Principal  among 
what  we  want  an  I  what  our  overseas  brethren  in  particular,  and  in  very  particular  the  men 
from  the  South  want,  is  that  no  single  German  Colony  shall  be  returned  to  Germany,  and 
the  Vintners  might  bring  a  little  history  to  bear  on  the  subject,  for  hard  by  this  Hall  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  a  German  self-governing  colony,  the  Hanse  Merchants  of  the  Steel- 
yard. They  were  ousted  in  the  reign  of  that  exceedingly  patriotic  and  strong-willed  lady. 
Good  Queen  Bess,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  the  Germans  having 
a  permanent  foothold  of  that  kind  again  in  the  City  of  London.  You,  soldiers,  are  going 
back  shortly  to  your  homes  across  the  seas,  and  all  of  us  in  the  Old  Country  bid  you  "  God- 
speed I "  We  hope  that,  after  all  you  have  done  and  suffered,  you  will  have  lives  of  peace  and 
prosperity  before  yon,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  always  bear  in  mind  the  City 
Companies  of  London.  These  Companies  stand  for  Brotherhood,  so  does  the  Empire.  They 
stand  for  hospitality,  and  as  those  of  us  who  have  been  to  the  Dominions  know,  the 
Dominions  are  the  very  heart  and  home  of  unbounded  hospitality.  These  Companies  stand 
for  centuries  of  honoured  tradition  and  public  service.  It  is  due  to"  fighting  men  such  as 
you  that,  please  God,  the  Empire  will  have  before  it  secure 'centuries  of  great  public  service 
to  all  mankind. 

When  you  are  old  and  grey-headed  and  when  you  are  telling  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children the  story  of  the  War,  probably,  like  all  men  of  British  breed,  saying  nothing  of 
yourselves,  I  want  you  to  tell  them  that  when  you  were  wounded  and  when  you  were  rest- 
ing in  the  Old  Land,  no  doors  were  more  open  to  yon  than  those  of  the  great  Companiei 
of  the  City  of  London.  Bear  in  mind,  and  let  the  little  ones  know,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  War  none  were  more  welcome  in  the  inmost  family  circle  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
'"•jipire  than  the  men  who  risked  life,  health,  everything,  fcr  the  sake  of  the  Empire, 

On  February  6  the  Haberdashers'  Company  entertained  100  men  to  an  excellent 
tea  and  concert.  The  Master,  Mr.  A.  Travcrs  Hawes,  gave  the  men  a  very  hearty 
welcome,  and  referral  to  the  charitable  and  educational  work  of  the  City  Guilds.  He 
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related  shortly  the  history  of  tba  Haberdashers'  Company,  and  of  the  fine  hall,  designed 
by  Wren,  in  which  they  were  seated,  adding  that  the  Guild's  first  charter  dated  back 
to  1372.  A  first-class  variety  entertainment  was  afterwards  given.  Lord  Morris 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  thanked  the  Company  for  their  entertainment 
of  the  men. 

On  February  14  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  entertained  300  men,  when  the  West- 
minster Singers  gave  a  very  fine  concert,  followed  by  an  excellent  tea.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Prime  Warden,  the  Second  Warden,  Mr.  W.  H.  N.  Goschen,  welcomed 
the  men  and  expressed  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  to  enter- 
tain them.  General  Sir  William  and  Lady  Birdwood  were  both  present,  and  Sir 
William,  who  received  a  great  ovation  on  rising,  thanked  the  Company  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute  for  their  splendid  entertainment.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  had  troops  from  every  one  of  the  Dominions  serving  under  him  during 
the  War,  and  he  would  never  wish  to  have  better  men. 

These  three  entertainments  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  men,  who 
were  especially  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  fine  halls  and  treasures 
of  the  Companies.  The  men  were  from  Australia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  and  on  each  occasion  the  guests  were  liberally  supplied  with  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

Since  September  30,  1918,  when  the  Institute  gave  a  party  to  420  wounded  men 
»t  the  Savoy  Hotel,  entertainment  for  nearly  two  thousand  has  been  provided. 


RECEPTION  TO  OVERSEA  MATRONS. 

ON  February  21  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  gave  a  reception  to  the 
Matrons-in-Chief  from  overseas,  and  others  who  have  been  working  on  the  different 
war  fronts.  Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  engagements,  several  of  those 
invited  were  unable  to  attend,  the  absentees  including  Miss  Leonard  (American  Army), 
Miss  Macdonald  (Canada),  Miss  Thurston  (New  Zealand),  Dame  Sidney  Browne,  and 
Miss  Amy  Hughes.  Among  those  present  were  Miss  Conyers  (Australia),  Miss  Bovlase 
(from  South  Africa),  Miss  Keenan  (Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Chatham),  Miss  Villiers 
(South-Western  Hospital,  Stockwell),  Miss  Cowlin  (College  of  Nursing),  and  several 
others  who  spoke  during  the  afternoon.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  a 
number  of  the  guests  gave  an  account  of  their  experiences  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  idea  of  the  entertainment  originated  with  Miss  Claridge. 

THE  VETERANS'  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  appeal  is  issued  by  the  Veterans'  Association  for  support  of  its  great  Memorial  scheme. 
This  support,  it  is  proposed,  should  take  one  or  more  of  the  following  forms : — 

1.  Donations  towards  the  Association. 

2.  Subscriptions  for  Annual  or  Life  membership. 

3.  Sums  to  dedicate  a  bedroom  or  bedrooms  to  the  memory  of  any  who  have  fallen  in 
the  Great  War. 

4.  Provision  of  a  Convalescent  Home. 

For  this  Imperial  Memorial  it  is  rightly  claimed  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mere 
epitaph,  but  a  practical  plan  promoted  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  those  who  have 
given  so  much  for  the  Empire,  and  always  with  the  further  intention  of  making  them 
fit  to  carry  on  their  duties  as  citizens.  To  carry  out  the  project  on  adequate  pre- 
liminary lines  a  sum  of  at  least  £1,000,000  will  be  required.  For  this  reason  the 
Association  looks  for  support  from  all  whom  their  appeal  reaches,  and  asks  that  dona- 
tions, large  or  small,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  or  the  Secretary,  Veterans' 
Association,  47  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C.  1.  The  appeal  is  signed  by,  among  others, 
the  Aga  Khan,  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Lord  Denbigh, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
»nd  Sir  Harry  Wiltoa. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOB    THE    YEAR    ENDED    DECEMBER    31,    1918, 

TO    BE    PRESENTED    AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    THB 
CENTRAL   HALL,    WESTMINSTER, 

On  Wednesday,  April  16th,  1919,  at  3  p.m. 

1.  THE  Council,  in  presenting  their  Fiftieth  Annual  Report,  can  record  another 
satisfactory  increase  in  Membership,  which  reached  a  total  of  13,733  on  December  31, 
1918.    The  gross  increase  was  2,193,  but  deaths  and  resignations  (577)  brought  this 
number  down  to  a  net  increase  of  1,616.    The  former  were  in  many  cases  due  to  the 
war,  and  as  before,  the  latter  are  also  largely  attributable  to  it. 

These  results,  obtained  during  the  fourth  year  of  the  Great  War,  now  happily 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  complete  victory  of  the  Allies,  are  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  must  encourage  us  all  to  increase  our  efforts  during  the  current  year,  in  which 
so  far  the  progress  of  1918  has  been  well  sustained. 

2.  The  sittings  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  have  already  produced  some 
striking  achievements  in  regard  to  the  Settlement,  among  which  must  be  specially 
noted  the  adoption  of  a  preliminary  draft  constitution  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  question  which  has  naturally  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Self-governing 
Dominions  has  been  that  of  the  future  administration  of  the  former  German  Colonies, 
particularly  South-West  Africa  and  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific.     On  this  subject  the 
Council  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  advocating  that  no  arrangements  should 
be  made  which  would  obviate  the  full  ownership  of  these  possessions  by  the  adjacent 
British  Dominions  acting  as  mandatories  of  the  League,  any  restriction  on  their 
administration  being  limited  to  the  principles  of  international  control  already  estab- 
lished by  previous  Conferences.     This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Colonies,  the  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  and  High  Commissioners  of  the  Dominions,  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  Press 
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JUBILEE  DINNER. 

3.  The  President  of  the  Institute,  H  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  has 
kindly  promised  to  take  the  chair  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Connaught 
Rooms,  on  Friday,  May  23.     This  will  be  the  first  important  dinner  of  the  Institute 
•ince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  (which  will 
on  this  occasion  include  ladies)  will  be  both  large  and  representative.    It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Council  that  similar  celebrations  should  be  held  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Branches  of  the  Institute  at  Home  and  Overseas,  or  wherever  any  gathering  of 
the  Fellows  can  be  arranged,  and  that  the  customary  messages  should  be  sent  to  the 
parent  Institute  in  London. 

NEW  PREMISES  AND  JUBILEE  FUND. 

4.  As  was  foreshadowed  by  the  Chairman  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Council, 
having  failed  to  find  any  other  site  equally  suitable,  have  been  carefully  considering 
the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  present  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 
The  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee,  which  has  reported  its 
proceedings  to  the  Council  at  intervals  during  the  past  twelve  months.    With  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  the  existing  site,  increased  by  the  addition  of  No.  17 
Northumberland  Avenue,  the  property  in  Craven  Street,  and  a  further  contemplated 
purchase,  two  firms  of  architects  have  been  asked  to  furnish  provisional  plans,  and 
have  both  reported  favourably  on  the  adequacy  of  the  enlarged  site  for  the  new 
requirements  of  the  Institute.    These  comprise  a  large  Hall  for  meetings,  a  Luncheon 
and  Dining-room,  a  few  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms,  as  well  as  considerable  addi- 
tions to  the  Library,  Smoking  Rooms,  &c.     Separate  accommodation  for  lady  mem- 
bers is  included,  and  also  an  Art  Gallery  and  Map  Room.    Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  housing  of  the  staS  in  an  administrative  building  forming  part  of  the  general 
plan. 

Further  details  cannot  be  given  at  present,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  will  be  required  for  the  realisation  of  the  scheme.  This  it  is  intended  to  raise 
by  means  of  a  Jubilee  Fund,  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  Dinner  on  May  23.  The  new 
building  will  be  a  threefold  Memorial — for  our  late  President,  Earl  Grey,  for  those 
Fellows  who  have  fallen  in  the  war,  and  to  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Insti- 
tute's foundation.  The  Council  feel  confident  that  so  worthy  an  object  will  receive 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  all  our  members,  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

FELLOWS,  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

5.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  688  Resident  Fellows,  778  Non-Resident 
Fellows,  2  Affiliated  Members,  133  Associates,  and  3  Honorary  Fellows,  in  addition 
to  589  Associates  who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making  a  total  of  2,193.    These 
figures  may  be  compared  with  348  Resident  Fellows,  726  Non-Resident  Fellows,  6 
Affiliated  Members,  108  Associates,  and  203  Associates  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  or  a  total 
of  1,391,  in  1917.    On  December  31, 1918,  there  wore  2,941  Resident  Fellows,  8,702 
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Non-Resident  Fellows,  17  Affiliated  Members,  2,055  Associates  (including  1,255  in 
the  Bristol  Branch),  and  18  Honorary  Fellows,  or  13,733  in  all,  of  whom  2,261 
have  compounded  for  the  annual  subscriptions  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows  or  Lif« 
Associates. 

HONORARY  FELLOWSHIP. 

6.  Honorary  Fellowship  has  been  granted    to   33  Overseas  Sailor  and  Soldier 
Scholars.     In  addition  to  this  there  have  been  56  temporary  Honorary  Fellowship! 
accorded  to  officers  of  the  Overseas  Contingents  during  1918,   several  of  whom 
have  since  taken  up  the  ordinary  Fellowship  of  the  Institute 

ACCOUNTS. 

7.  The  Annual  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  together  with  the  Balance 
Sheet,  duly  certified  by  the  auditors,  forms  an  annexure  to  this  Report.    The  accounts 
show  the  income  and  expenditure  and  the  capital  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  close 
of  the  year.    The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  £17,580  11s.  2d.,  a  very 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  figures  for  1917,  £14,848  19s.  Id. 

•  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  resume  the  practice  of  setting  aside  one-third 
of  the  entrance  fees  and  payments  for  life  membership,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  done  next  year. 

Certain  subsidiary  accounts  in  connection  with  special  funds  raised  during  the  War 
but  not  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Institute,  are  again  published 
for  information. 

8.  The  following  table  and  the  diagram  on  p.  187  show  the  increase  of  member- 
ship and  the  annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  : — 


Date. 

Number  of  Fellows, 
Associates,  and 
Affiliated  Members. 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
Life  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£      •.    d. 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

1,224  14    6 

1870 

275 

549  10    8 

1871 

210 

503  16    4 

1873 

271 

478  10    4 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

1876 

627 

1,132    3     3 

1877 

717 

1,222  11     3 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18     2 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15    6 

1882 

L  1.613 

3,236    8    3 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884 

2,306 

4,539    0  10\  «  a  & 

1885 

2,587 

5,220  19    0     |  §  J 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0     jofl 

To  Dec.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2     5    Sfjt 

1887 

3,125 

6,034     3     0     3  d  c 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11     5    "3  g5 

1889 

3,502* 

7,738     7  11    a^SJJJ 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Elections  and  Revenue — Continued : — 


Date. 

Number  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 

Affiliated  Member*.  t 

Annual  Income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of 
j_ife  Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£       •.    d. 

To  Deo.  31  1890 

3,667 

6,919    7    6\ 

1891 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

£ 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

i 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18    6 

1894 

3.757 

6,691  19    0 

s 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

j 

1896 

3,929 

7,315    5     9 

53 

: 

1897 

4,133 

7,588  15    7 

*S 

1898 

4,139 

7,114    4     2 

| 

1899 

— 

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

1900 

4,208 

7,142    8    3 

cL 

1901 

4.228 

7,154     1     9 

a 

1902 

4,407 

8,042     5     1 

M 

o 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4     9 

«9 

1904 

4,472 

7.628  15    8 

• 

IMOfi 

4,491 

7,536  10    9 

B 

1906 

4,487 

7.323     6     7 

9 

1907 

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1 

1908 

4,438 

7,203    7    4 

•3 

1909* 

4,527 

7,434     6    7 

3 

1910 

5.010 

8,275  16    0 

1911 

5,608 

8.597  13    2 

1912 

7,177 

11,217  18     1 

1913 

9,088 

12,918  17    4 

1914 

10,126 

12.738  13    0 

1915 

10,904 

13.306  10    9 

1916f 

11.666 

14,831     8     1 

1917 

12.117 

14,848  19     1 

1918 

13,733 

17,580  11     2 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  In  1900. 

t  Affiliated  members  were  tat  introduced  in  1916. 


OBITUARY. 

9.  The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  183  Fellows  and 
27  Associates  during  the  year  1918,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  regularly  published 
in  UNITED  EMPIRE.  They  include  the  following  Vice-Presidents : — The  Earl 
Brassey,  G.C.B.,  the  Lord  Forrest,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Reid,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

The  Council  further  deplore  the  loss  of  the  following  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries : — W.  Clarke  Dawson  (Hull),  D.  R.  Bankier  (Monte  Video) ;  also  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  E.G.,  The  Viscount  Rhondda,  Major-General  Viscount 
Falmouth,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.,  W.  Hart  Bennett,  C.M.G. 
(Governor  of  British  Honduras),  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Samuel  B.  Boulton, 
Bart.,  Colonel  Henry  Cautley,  Lieut.-Col.  Lord  Edward  Cecil,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
Major  Sir  John  E.  Clauson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  (High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus),  General 
Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,  Major-General  J.  A.  M.  Heriot,  Sir  George  B. 
Hingley,  Bart.,  Hon.  Sir  Charles  J.  Johnston,  M.L.C.  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
Jones,  M.D.,  Sir  Alfred  Kensington,  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Nashipur,  Colonel 
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Sir  Samuel  Pethebridge,  K.C.M.G.,  Major  B.  Poore  (original  Fellow),  Lieut.-Col. 
R.  Reid  (Agent-General  for  Ontario),  Sir  Collingwood  Schreiber,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Arthur 
Snowden,  G.  W.  Willcocks,  C.B.,  Hon.  Frank  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  Captain  John  Wilson. 
They  further  record  with  pride  and  sorrow  that  thirty  Fellows  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  of  wounds,  making  a  total  of  186  during  the  war.  A  complete  list  of  those 
members  of  the  Institute  who  have  fallen  in  the  war  is  in  course  of  preparation. 


ELECTION  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

10.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  :  Sir  Herbert  Warren, 
K.C.V.O.,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  A.  E.  Shipley,  Esq.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  M.A.,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  H.H.  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  and  the 
following  Presidents  of  Local  Branches:  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.  (Leicestershire),  Sir  David  Brooks,  G.B.E.  (Birmingham),  Lord 
Leconfield  (Sussex),  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  (Hants  and  Dorset),  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

The  following  Councillors  have  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  26, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  The  Lord  Sinha  (Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  and  the  following  representatives  of  Branches  :  Egbert  P.  Booth,  Esq. 
(Birmingham),  Philip  H.  Lockhart,  Esq.  (Leicestershire),  G.  Palliser  Martin,  Esq. 
(Bristol),  Alderman  Thomas  Smethurst,  J.P.  (Manchester),  Sir  G.  Casson  Walker, 
K. C.S.I.  (Sussex).  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher,  the 
Council  appointed  Sir  Duncan  C.  Baillie,  K.C.S.I.,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  subject  to 
confirmation  as  above.  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  who  has  also  retired 
from  the  Council,  has  been  appointed  a  Vice-President. 

The  Council,  in  accordance  with  Rule  67,  submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nomi- 
nated to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : 

Vice-Presidents. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  -27,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election  :— Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  L.  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  The  Marquis 
of  Crewe,  E.G.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  W.  Griffith,  G.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  T.  J.  Lennard,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Massey. 
Sir  Dafiiel  McMillan,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Montague  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
I.S.O.,  Lord  Shaughnessy,  K.C.V.O.,  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E.,  Sir  B.  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Lord  Chelmsford,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E. 

Honorary  Treasurer. — Robert  Little]  ohn,  Esq. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
election this  year :  Sir  Charles  P.  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M  G.,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  Archer-Shee, 
D.S.O. ,  M.P.,  Major  Evelyn  Wrench,  C.M.G.  It  is  proposed  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
on  his  retirement  aa  Councillor,  should  be  appointed  a  Vice-President. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  67,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
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following  gentlemen  to  fill  the  above  vacancies :    Sir  Edward  Davson,  Ben  H. 
Morgan,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  lists  that  representatives  of  the  Branches  of  the 
Institute  have  been  elected  as  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  of  the  London  Council ; 
this  is  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  to  widen  their  con- 
stitution, with  a  view  to  enabling  Local  Branches  to  participate  in  the  policy  of 
the  Institute. 

MEETINGS. 

11.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  held  at  the 
Caxton  Hall  and  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  and,  considering  the  adverse  conditions 
due  to  the  war,  have  been  on  the  whole  well  attended.  The  Special  Christmas  Lec- 
tures for  Young  People  were  more  than  usually  successful.  The  following  Papen 
were  read  and  discussed  : 

"  Naval  Operations  in  Central  Africa."  By  Commander  G.  B.  Spicer 
Simson,  R.N.,  D.S.O. — Chairman,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  G.C.B., 
K.C.V.O.,  A  B.C. 

"  The  Remarkable  Development  of  Argentine  Agriculture."  By  Lieuti 
C.  H.  S.  Reis. — Chairman,  Professor  Robert  Wallace. 

"  America  and  the  Allies.  Retrospect  and  Prospect."  By  Professor  A.  C. 
McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.D.— Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Alsace-Lorraine."  By  Captain  F.  Boillot,  M.A.,  M.C. — Chairman,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 

"  The  British  Empire  at  War."  By  Major.-Gen.  Sir  George  Aston,  K.C.B. 
— Charman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Education  in  the  Canadian  Army."  By  Dr.  H.  M.  Tory. — Chairman, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana."  By  Sir  Sidney  Lee. — Chairman,  Sir 
Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G. 

"The  New  Zealand  Soldier:  His  Outlook."  By  Capt.  J.  R.  Kirk.— 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Geographical  Safeguards  of  the  British  Empire."  By  Dr.  Vaughan 
Cornish.— Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I..  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  G.B.E. 

"  The  Australian  Service  Man  as  Citizen."  By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  M.  Long 
(Bishop  of  Bathurst).— Chairman,  General  Sir  William  R.  Birdwood,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  D.S.O. 

"  The  Peace  River  District  (Canada) :  Its  Resources  and  Opportunities." 
By  V.  Lloyd-Owen. — Chairman,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Egyptian  Administration."  By  Sir  Malcolm  Mcllwraith,  K.C.M.G.— 
Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B. ,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Educational  Training  Scheme  within  the  British  Army."  By  Colonel 
Lord  Gorell,  M.C. —Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.O.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
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"  The  Proposed  Reforms  in  India."  By  Charles  Roberts,  Esq. — Chairman, 
the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Brassey. 

"  German  Colonies  in  the  Pacific."      By  Guy  H.  Scholefield,  Esq.,  D.Sc.— 
Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

"  Fighting  and  Travelling  in  East  Africa."    By  Richard  Kearton,  Esq. 
"  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine   in  Relation    to    the    War."    By 
W.  Herbert  Garrison,  Esq..  F.R.G.S. 

"  Some  British  Birds  and  their  Homes."    By  Lieut.  F.  R.  D.  Onslow,  B.A. 

MEETINGS  OP  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

12.  In  response  to  a  request  for  Meetings  for  Lady  Associates,  the  Council  arranged 
for  the  following  lectures,  which  were  given  on  various  dates  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute. 

"  The  Historical  Use  of  the  Word  '  Empire.'  "  By  Miss  E.  Jeffries  Davis, 
M.A.  Chairman,  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton. 

"  Major-Gen.  Braddock  and  the  Battle  of  Monongahela."  By  Wilfrid 
Powell,  Esq.— Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Environment :  Its  Influence  on  Health  and  Character."  By  Dr.  A. 
Cowan  Guthrie.  Chairman,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G. 

LUNCHEONS. 

13.  A  Luncheon  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  Great  Queen  Street,  took  place  on 
June  20,  1918,  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade   K.C.  (Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales),  the  Hon.  Edward  Lucas  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia), 
and  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly  (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),  when  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  was  in  the  chair.    The  Institute 
also  undertook  all  the  arrangements  for  a  Luncheon  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on 
July  26, 1918,  in  honour  of  Denison  Miller,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia.    The  Chairman  was  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.    A  Special 
Luncheon  in  honour  of  the  Overseas  Press  Representatives  took  place  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  on  September  16, 1918,  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  KXJ.M.G., 
when  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  made  a  notable  pronouncement  in  reply  to  the 
Peace  Note  of  the  Austro-Hungarian    Government.      The    Indian    Press    Delegatef 
were  informally  entertained  at  Princes  Hotel.  Jermyn  Street,  on  November  14,  1918 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E..  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  the  Indu 
Committee)  presiding. 

RECEPTIONS  AND  DINNERS. 

14.  No  Receptions  were  held  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  difficulties  imposed  b; 
wartime  restrictions,  but  now  these  are  being  gradually  relaxed,  it  is  intended  tha 
the  Annual  Reception  should  be  resumed,  and  this  popular  function  of  the  Institut 
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will  take  place  this  year  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  Institute's  Dinners,  preceding 
the  ordinary  evening  meetings,  have  also  been  discontinued  for  the  above-mentioned 
reason,  but  will,  it  is  hoped,  recommence  with  the  next  session.  For  the  last  two 
years  small  informal  Dinners  have  taken  place  before  the  evening  meetings  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  at  which  the  Chairman  has  entertained  a  limited  number  of 
guests.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Session,  on  November  12, 
the  Dinner  was  held  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee, 
and  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  Lord  Leverhulme.  Two  informal  parties  were 
given  at  the  Institute  to  the  officials  of  the  International  Hospitality  Association, 
and  to  the  Matrons  in  Chief  of  the  Overseas  nursing  stafis. 

FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

15.  The  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  has  met  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  year,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  its  value 
as  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 

ORGANISATION  COMMITTEE. 

16.  Though  the  war  made  the  work  of  the  Organisation  Committee  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult, steady  progress  has  marked  the  Branch  movement  throughout  the  year.    Great 
interest  has  been  taken  by  many  distinguished  local  residents  in  the  efforts  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  Institute  not  only  in  Bristol,  Manchester,  Leicester  (Leicestershire), 
Birmingham,    Bournemouth  (Hants   and   Dorset),  and   Brighton    (Sussex),  where 
branches  have  already  been  established,  but  in  Liverpool,  Cambridge,  and  Exeter, 
where  it  is  hoped   they    will    shortly    be   constituted.     Of    the    latter,    Liverpool 
has  advanced  to  the  stage  when  a  provisional  Committee  has  been  formed.     The 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  has  generously  supported  the  arrangements  made  by 
Mr.  Neville  Edwards,  the  Assistant  Travelling  Commissioner.     The  Council  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  gift  by  Lady  Boyle  of  her  house  at  Hove  as  a  home 
for  the  Sussex  Branch.    This  splendid  donation  puts  the  county  of  Sussex  in  as 
favourable  a  position  as  Bristol.     The  work  of  inaugurating  branches,  so  far  as 
membership  is  concerned,  is  comparatively  easy.    To  secure  a  suitable  home,  where 
some  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Institute  may  be  available  for  the  branch,  is 
more  difficult,  and  involves  questions  of  finance,  of  which  in  the  case  of  Bristol  and 
Sussex  the  Council  is  wholly  or  largely  relieved  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Lennard  and  Lady  Boyle. 

Overseas,  with  the  end  of  the  war,  the  excellent  work  begun  before  it,  some 
of  the  results  of  which  have  been  manifest  in  the  last  four  years,  should  be  resumed 
with  fresh  vigour  and  renewed  success.  Notable  efforts  have  been  made  by  Mr.  F. 
Hague,  K.C.,  of  Montreal,  as  Honorary  Organising  Secretary  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
The  Fellows  in  the  various  Dominions  have  been  invited  to  appoint  local  Honorary 
Organising  Secretaries  who  will  take  charge  of  the  work  in  the  various  States  and 
Provinces,  together  with  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Chairmen,  Committees,  and  Honorary  Secretaries, 
who  have  done  so  much  during  the  year,  by  promoting  the  interest*  of  the  Institute, 
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to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire.  The  representation  of  the  Branches 
on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Institute,  as  provided  for  in  the  Branch  Rules  and 
Regulations,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  best  effect  in  the  future.  These  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas  have  been  drafted  and  approved, 
and  can  bo  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  valuable  work 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Organisation  Committee,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
Major  Boose,  Chief  Travelling  Commissioner,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Neville 
Edwards,  deserves  hearty  recognition. 

In  several  centres,  sessional  arrangements  have  been  made  by  Branches  on  the 
lines  followed  by  the  Institute.  Important  lectures  and  addresses  have  been  delivered, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  this  feature  should  be  developed  wherever  possible.  In  con- 
nection with  trade  and  industry,  particularly  in  great  commercial  centres  such  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  the  branch  secretaries 
have  an  opportunity  of  which  full  advantage  should  be  taken.  Requests  for 
addresses  on  Imperial  Trade  and  economic  subjects  by  well-known  authorities,  when 
these  cannot  be  provided  locally,  are  always  welcomed  at  headquarters.  Tho 
organisation  of  meetings  and  social  gatherings  from  time  to  time,  by  bringing 
members  together  and  introducing  visitors,  is  eminently  desirable. 

The  Branches  all  endorsed  Earl  Brassey's  resolution  on  decentralised  government 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Council's  resolution  against  the  return  of  any 
of  her  Colonies  to  Germany 

The  following  reports  briefly  summarise  the  work  performed  by  the  various  branches 
during  the  past  year : 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 
BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  branch  still  makes  steady  and  satisfactory  progress.  The  task  their  CouncU 
get  before  them  of  commemorating  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Institute  by  increasing  their 
roll  to  1,000  members  has  been  more  than  achieved,  the  number  now  being  close  on 
1,250.  The  interept  taken  by  the  members  [in  the  Institute  is  unabated,  and  many 
expressions  of  gratitude  have  been  received  from  Colonial  and  other  visitors  for  the 
great  boon  the  Institute  is  to  them. 

The  lecture  season  was  opened  by  Sir  Edwin  Pears  with  an  interesting  address  OB 
"  Constantinople."  The  following,  at  monthly  intervals,  were  given  by  the  Hon. 
P.  B.  M.  Fiaher  on  "  True  Imperialism  "  ;  Major  Hazzledine  on  "  General  Smuts  in 
East  Africa"  ;  Rev.  Arnold  Thomas,  D  D  ,  on  •*  Some  Steps  towards  Reunion  of  Churches  "  ; 
Earl  Brassey  on  "  The  Government  of  Empire,"  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  on 
"  Browning."  The  session  concluded  with  Mr.  George  Riseley's  entertaining  address 
entitled :  "  A  Friendly  Chat  with  G.R.,"  at  which  smoking  was  allowed.  Mr.  Herbert 
Garrison  also  gave  at  intervals  a  feeries  of  illustrated  lectures  on  the  Empire.  All 
lectures  drew  overflowing  audiences. 

After  the  address  by  Lord  Brassey,  the  Chairman  of  Council  (T.  J.  Lennard,  Esq.,  J.P.) 
entertained  at  dinner  the  lecturer,  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Council,  and  a  few  friends. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Ladies'  Committee  entertained  100  Red  Cross  Nurses,  and 
later  on,  wounded  soldiers  from  the  various  hospitals. 

The  salon  has  been  freely  loaned  to  various  kindred  societies,  such  as  the  French 
Society,  Bristol  Navy  League,  Women's  Police  Patrols,  and  others. 

The  Essay  Competition  (subject  "Bristol's  share  in  founding  our  Colonial  Empire") 
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has  been  well  taken  up ;  but  owing  to  pressure  of  work  on  the  sub-committee  appointed 
to  adjudicate,  the  awards  have  not  yet  been  made. 

During  the  past  year,  through  the  generous  donations  of  friends,  extensive  and  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  of  this  branch. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  Leicestershire  Branch  was  formally  opened  on  February  14,  when  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  entertained  Lord  Morris  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  at  luncheon.  Lord  Morris 
delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Empire."  The  programme  mapped 
out  by  the  Local  Council  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  has  unfortunately  been  interfered 
with  by  influenza,  and  other  causes  inseparable  from  an  abnormal  time,  but  the  branch 
has  nevertheless  made  steady  progress. 

MANCHESTEB. 

Manchester's  record  in  new  membership  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  would  have  been  even  more  so  but  for  the  housing  difficulty,  which  is  felt  by 
the  Institute's  branches  not  less  than  by  other  bodies.  The  negotiations  which  were  on 
foot,  for  accommodation  that  would  be  almost  ideal,  have  not  been  carried  through 
successfully  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  and  meantime  Manchester,  like  every 
other  great  city,  is  so  full  up  that  suitable  premises  are  almost  impossible  to  find. 
The  difficulty  is  of  course  only  temporary,  but  until  it  can  be  surmounted  the  Manchester 
Branch  cannot  fulfil  its  mission,  and  recruiting  must  be  comparatively  limited.  In 
these  circumstances  the  continued  growth  of  the  membership  is  not  only  of  encouraging 
augury  for  the  future,  when  the  branch  has  its  own  home,  but  is  proof  of  the  energy 
and  interest  taken  in  the  Institute  and  its  work  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Himbury,  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  Lord  Milner,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  has  kindly  promised 
to  be  the  guest  of  the  branch  early  in  April,  and  his  visit  will  be  followed  by 
addresses  on  Trade  and  Industry,  and  other  matters  which  will  appeal  to  the  business 
instincts  of  Manchester. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  great  stress  of  work  caused  by  the  war  during"  the  past  year  prevented  the 
Committee  from  carrying  out  their  intention  of  organising  various  functions  in  this 
important  centre.  Now  that  there  is  a  slackening  in  the  manufacture  of  war  material, 
it  will  be  possible  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute.  Under  the  able  administration  of  the  Local  Committee,  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  David  Brooks,  G.B.E.),  and  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  local  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  P.  Booth,  a  temporary  home  for  the  Institute  has  been 
provided  in  Exchange  Buildings,  which  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  local  Fellows. 
The  main  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  provide  a  centre  where  reliable  and  up-to-date 
information  can  be  obtained  regarding  all  parts  of  the  British  Dominions ;  such  a 
centre  in  this  home  of  Imperial  unity  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to 
commercial  people  generally. 

During  1919  it  is  intended  to  organise  a  series  of  addresses  by  qualified  speakers 
upon  Imperial  Trade,  as  well  as  upon  subjects  of  importance  in  connection  with 
Empire  development.  A  movement  is  now  taking  place  for  the  extension  of  the  local 
membership.  Those  who  have  already  given  their  support  to  the  Branch,  by 
co-operating  with  the  Committee  and  introducing  new  members,  will  speed  up  arrange- 
ments  for  the  extended  quarters  in  contemplation.  The  question  of  organising  periodical 
luncheons,  at  which  men  of  note  from  Overseas  could  be  entertained,  is  also  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  and  these  should  prove  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  Branch. 
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AND  DOESET. 

The  year  1918  opened  with  an  interesting  address  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris, 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  on  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Empire,"  on  January  8. 
Additional  interest  was  attached  to  this,  as  it  followed  a  public  reception  given  to 
Lord  Morris  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Poole  in  recognition  of  the  former 
close  trade  relations  that  existed  between  Poole,  and  other  portions  of  the  West 
Country,  and  Newfoundland. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  on  May  7  to  discuss  the  resolution  moved  by  Lord 
Brassey,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn  and  carried  by  the  Council,  "  On 
the  Future  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  Empire."  The  resolution  was 
cordially  adopted  by  the  Branch.  The  Branch  also  approved  of  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Council  as  to  the  non-reversion  to  Germany,  after  the  war,  of  any  of  her  former 
colonies.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  Council  held  seven  monthly  meetings, 
one  general  meeting,  and  two  special  meetings  on  November  12  and  26. 

Under  the  new  Rule  6,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  accepted  the  position  of  a  Vice-President, 
and  the  late  Sir  William  D.  Gibbon  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Branch,  relative 
to  the  entertainment  of  convalescent  Overseas  officers  by  members  in  their  homes, 
and  a  sympathetic  reply  was  sent  by  the  President. 

On  November  12  a  singularly  interesting  Lecture,  by  Miss  Edith  A.  Browne,  F  R.G.S., 
was  given  on  "  The  Romance  of  the  Rubber  Industry,"  drawing  special  attention  to 
the  successful  steps  taken  to  establish  the  industry  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
Empire.  Mr.  W.  H.  Garrison  delivered  two  Lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local 
Branch,  at  the  Winter  Gardens,  entitled  "  How  Britain  saved  the  Empire."'  The 
Deputy  Mayor  of  Bournemouth  (a  Fellow  of  the  Institute)  took  the  Chair  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sir  Daniel  Morris  at  the  evening  lecture.  A  lecture  on  "  The  Siege  of  the 
Legations  in  Peking,"  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  was  delivered  on  November  12 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Brazier,  F.R  G.S.Scot.,  a  Resident  Fellow.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  lantern-elides  kindly  loaned  by  Lady  McDonald,  who  was  one  of  the 
besieged. 

In  November^and  December  a  series  of  Drawing  Room  meetings  was  arranged,  and 
invitations  were  issued  to  meet  Major  Boose,  the  Travelling  Commissioner. 

The  membership  at  the  close  of  1918  was  thirty-four  Resident  Fellows  and  fifty- 
two  Associates — a  total  of  eighty-six. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Council  have  to  report  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Gibbon,  the  Chairman,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  branch. 

SussiXj 

The  Sussex  Branch  was  formally  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Brighton 
Art  Gallery  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  when  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
presided  and  was  supported  by  the  Mayors  of  Brighton  and  Hove,  and  many  residents 
of  the  two  towns.  The  formation  of  a  branch  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  Chair- 
man and  other  speakers.  Lord  Morris  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Empire  and  the 
War,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  was  moved  by  the 
Mayor  of  Brighton,  seconded  by  the  Mayor  of  Hove  and  carried  unanimously,  that  a 
Branch  of  the  Institute  be  formed  for  Brighton  and  Hove,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  on  July  12,  a  Provisional  Committee  was  elected 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  branch  be  termed  "The  Sussex  Branch."  The  Institute 
has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  from  Lady  Boyle  (widow  of  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle, 
K..C.M.G.)  the  splendid  gift  of  the  freehold  of  No.  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  as  a  memorial  to 
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her  late  husband's  work  in,  and  love  for,  the  Overseas  Empire.  The  house  has  now 
been  taken  over  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  by  the  Local  Committee  and,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  alterations  and  decorations  are  completed,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Fellows  generally  By  this  generous  gift  Lady  Boyle  has  provided  the  people  oi  Sussex 
with  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  leading  part  in  promoting  social  intercourse  between 
residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  visitors  from  Overseas,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  working  for  the  general  good  of  the  Empire.  A  large  number  of  residents  have 
already  become  Fellows  or  Associates,  and  is  is  confidently  anticipated  that  when  the 
premises  are  opened  the  membership  will  rapidly  increase.  The  Committee  are  already 
doing  good  work  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  amongst  their  many 
activities  it  is  intended  to  organise  a  series  of  lectures  upon  Empire  questions.  The 
first  of  such  a  series  was  delivered  on  December  5,  when  Mr.  Edward  Salmon,  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Organisation  Committee,  gave  an  address  on  "  The 
Romance  of  Empire." 

LIVERPOOL. 

Very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  towards  the  formation 
of  a  branch ;  there  has  been  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  tho 
branch  has  now  been  constituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor.' 


OVERSEAS. 
ARGENTINA. 

This  branch,  with  headquarters  at  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  well  to  the  front  during 
the  year  in  organising  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  by  which  the  Fellows  of  th« 
Institute  have  been  brought  together,  on  which  occasions  they  have  contributed  most 
liberally  to  many  of  the  war  funds.  A  luncheon  was  organised  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  June  3,  at  which  400  of  the  Fellows  took  part,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  H.M. 
The  King,  and  to  welcome  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  Special  Am- 
bassador to  the  South  American  Republics,  and  his  staff.  On  another  occasion  the 
opportunity  was  taken  of  a  visit  by  H.M.S.  Qlatgow  to  entertain  Commodore  Aubrey 
Smith  and  his  officers,  at  a  luncheon  presided  over  by  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  the  British 
Minister  and  Honorary  President  of  the  Local  Committee. 

BRITISH  GOTANA. 

The  members  of  the  British  Guiana  Branch  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
efforts  to  further  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute  in  that  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  as  usual  on  Empire  Day,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  local  Fellows,  when  several  important  resolutions  were  passed,  including 
one  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  taking  early  and  practical  measures  to  prepare  the 
Empire  and  its  tropical  Colonies  for  the  economic  conditions  inevitable  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  Committee  entertained  some  6,000  school  children  at  the  two  principal 
theatres  with  musical  programmes  and  patriotic  films.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Local  Committee  of  Berbice,  the  local  branch  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  most 
important  work. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND,  B.C. 

This  branch  was  formally  constituted  in  February  1919,  on  the  requisition  of  a 
large  number  of  Fellows  resident  in  Victoria  and  its  vicinity. 

P 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

17.  Steady  progress  has  been  maintained,  and  additions  by  purchase  and  by  gift 
brought  up  the  totals  at  the  close  of  the  year  to : — 

Volumes  and  pamphlets     .  .      *  .         .         .         .     121,403 

Files  of  colonial  newspapers  and  periodicals         .         .       y.    '        716 

The  work  of  rebinding,  initiated  by  the  late  Earl  Brassey,  and  for  which  he  generously 
provided  £300,  was  carried  out  to  the  limit  of  that  sum,  and  in  the  result  2,273  volumes 
were  either  renovated  or  rebound.  The  Library  Committee  held  two  meetings,  and 
in  future  will  meet  quarterly.  The  Card  Catalogue  has  been  continued,  partly  with 
tlie  assistance  of  voluntary  workers,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due,  and 
a  complete  labelling  of  the  shelves  has  been  carried  out.  The  Librarian  was  employed 
throughout  the  year  at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  his  absence  supervision  has  been  satis- 
factorily maintained  on  the  scale  reported  for  1917.  The  Council  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  sincere  acknowledgements  to  Colonel  Pitcher  for  his  unremitting  care  and 
attention  as  Acting  Librarian. 

The  books  presented  by  the  late  Earl  Brassey  and  a  series  of  old  English  water 
colours  and  prints  lent  by  the  Secretary  have  been  on  view.  A  small  collection  of 
Eastern  coins  has  been  presented  by  Major  L.  A.  W.  Brooks. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

18.  Owing  to  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  and  printing  the  Journal, 
to  the  regret  of  the  Council,  it  had  to  be  further  curtailed  in  size  during  the  year. 
Endeavours  were,  however,  made  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  the  contributions, 
and  several  articles  of  importance  appeared.     A  Special  Jubilee  Number,  with  an 
article  of  great  interest  by  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Tilby,  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  Presidents 
and  leading  members  of  the  Staff,  was  published  last  July ;   and  in  January  of  the 
present  year  Major  Boose  contributed  some  reminiscences  of  bygone  days,  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  twenty  portraits  of  past  and  present  Members  of  the  Institute,  whose 
valuable  work  deserved  commemoration.    The  income  from  advertisements  shows 
*  further  increase  on  the  figures  of  1917,  and  with  the  greater  scope  that  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper,  which  has  permitted  the  Council  already 
to  sanction  a  larger  Journal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  still  greater  advance  will  be  re- 
corded in  the  near  future. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

19.  Friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Victoria  League  and  the 
Over-Seas  Club  and  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas  (now  united)  by  means  of 
the  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee.    Though  it  was  found  impossible, 
while  the  war  lasted,  to  arrange  for  a  "  Dominions  Week  "  Celebration,  with  massed 
bands  and  other  attractions,  the  Provisional  Committee  formed  for  this  purpose 
arranged  for  a  "  Dominions  Day,"  during  the  "  Feed   the    Guns  "    Campaign    in 
Trafalgar  Square,  promoted  by  the  National  War  Savings  Association.    This  tool 
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place  on  Monday,  October  14,  when  bands  representing  all  the  Overseas  Contingents 
were  in  attendance,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  ten  well-known  speakers  on  behalf 
of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India.  The 
Victoria  League  and  the  League  of  the  Empire  have  been  prominently  associated 
with  the  Institute  in  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

20.  The  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  past  year  has  been  of  peculiar  importance  on 
the  educational  side ;  for  in  the  great  changes  that  are  authorised  by  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  it  has  been  strongly  felt  by  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  that  the  claims 
of  a  proper  study  of  the  history,  geography,  and  resources  of  the  Empire  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  With  this  aim  in  view  an  important  deputation  organised  by  the 
Committee  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  June  25  and 
was  sympathetically  received.  Subsequently  a  long  explanatory  letter  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  the  Chairman — with  a  considerable  appendix  of  matter,  including 
select  bibliographies  of  books  relating  to  the  Empire,  accounts  of  the  work  of  the 
Visual  Instruction  Committee,  and  other  documents  of  interest  to  teachers  of  all 
grades;  the  letter  was  despatched  to  every  education  authority  in  Great  Britain, 
to  many  Public  Library  authorities  and  to  all  the  public  schools.  The  full  results  of 
this  effort  cannot  yet  be  seen,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  of  lasting  value. 

The  Committee  have  also  urged  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  all  the  British  Uni- 
Tersities  the  need  of  founding  properly  endowed  chairs  in  the  History  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  removing  a  very  serious  blot  on  our  University  system,  the  Beit  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford  still  being  the  only  permanent  post  in  the  subject.  A  long  and  careful 
investigation  has  been  made  into  the  treatment  of  Imperial  topics  in  public  examina- 
tions in  England,  and  the  results  have  been  embodied  in  a  printed  pamphlet  and  the 
authorities  urged  to  remove  some  of  the  defects  that  have  been  found  to  exist. 

All  these  new  activities  have  cast  a  growing  burden  -on  the  Committee,  but  its 
members  feel  that  the  work  is  a  permanent  one,  and  they  hope  (so  long  as  they  receive 
the  ungrudging  support  of  the  Council)  to  continue  their  efforts  to  serve  as  a  centre 
where  those  who  are  interested  in  Imperial  Education  can  take  counsel  together  and 
devise  common  action. 

The  earlier  work  of  the  Committee  has  not  been  neglected,  and  courses  of  public 
lectures  have  again  been  organised  and  attended  by  large  audiences  in  many  English 
Universities.  These  courses  have  now  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  academic  year 
in  many  of  our  Universities,  in  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Exeter, 
Newcastle,  and  elsewhere.  Imperial  Studies  lectures  are  now  always  expected  and 
welcomed  by  the  public.  The  standard  of  the  lectures  is  kept  high,  and  they  are  un- 
doubtedly of  influence  in  the  cities  where  they  are  given.  Not  only  University  centres, 
but  also  other  cities  such  as  Bradford  and  Hull,  have  had  very  successful  courses.  The 
possibilities  of  the  work  are  only  bounded  by  the  resources  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
number  of  fully  qualified  lecturers. 

The  Committee  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  one  of  their  most  active  members, 
Mr.  W.  Clarke  Dawson  of  Hull. 
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ILLUSTRATED  EMPIRE  LECTURES. 

21.  The  Institute's  arrangement  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Garrison  for  Illustrated  Empire 
Lectures  terminated  in  March  last,  by  which  time  he  had  delivered  the  stipulated 
twenty  lectures  in  the  London  area  and  the  Provinces,  which  were   well  attended 
and  successful.     Mr.  Garrison's  assistance  has  since  been  invited  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

22.  The  Essay  Competition  for  the  Schools  of  the  Empire  produced  a  much  larger 
number  of  candidates  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  the  standard  of  the  Essays 
received  was  generally  high.     The  Silver  Medal  was  won  by  2nd  Lieut.  A.  M.  Davies, 
with  an  essay  on  A  Comparison  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Empires  of  the  Past, 
and  the  Bronze  Medal  by  Constance  E.  Holmes,  with  an  essay  on  The  Life  and  Work 
of  David  Livingstone.     The  presentation  of  the  medals,  books,  and  certificates,  was 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  (in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  H.E.H.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught)  at  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Session  on  November  12.     The 
subjects  for  the  next  competition  are  as  follows :   Class  A,  Silver  Medal,  Sea  Power 
as  the  Basis  of  Empire.     Class  B,  Bronze  Medal,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Clive  as  an 
Empire  Builder.     The  time  for  receiving  the  essays  has  been  extended  to  July  31. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  Institute's  Gold  Medal  is  now  under  consideration. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

23.  The  Committee  have  met  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  past  year  and, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  staff,  and  the  regrettable  death  of  Miss  Davies,  the  actual  results  of  the  work 
have  surpassed  those  of  previous  years.     This   has   been   especially   apparent   in 
connection  with  the  problems  arising  from  the  Government  control  of  imports, 
exports,  shipping,  &c. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  Patent  Law  has  been  prominent  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Committee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  now  more  settled  conditions  prevail  a  Bill  will 
be  drafted  which  will  embrace  the  requirements  of  the  whole  Empire. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  matter  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  and  a 
resolution  passed  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Government 
should  at  once  give  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  this  Convention,  as  otherwise  the 
war  might  be  ended, when  six  months'  notice  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  cancelling 
of  the  Convention.  This,  it  was  felt,  would  be  unfair  to  the  sugar-producing  dominions 
of  the  Empire.  Action  has  since  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  the  desired 
direction. 

On  the  representation  of  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Vladivostock 
the  Overseas  Trade  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  approached  with  reference 
to  the  Government  regulation  of  trade  with  Siberia,  and  after  considerable  corre- 
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spondence  had  passed,  the  Department  concerned  modified  the  regulations,  and  thus 
removed  much  of  the  objection  taken  to  previous  Government  action. 

Another  important  matter  considered  was  that  of  the  apportionment  of  trade 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  due  to  the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  Belgium  and  other  devastated  countries. 

The  position  of  volunteers  from  the  Dominions  and  Neutral  countries  desiring 
early  demobilisation  and  repatriation  received  the  attention  of  this  Committee,  and 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  with  the  result  that  the  Institute 
was  notified  by  the  Department  that  they  were  prepared  to  receive  and  give  con- 
sideration to  applications  from  such  men. 

A  conference  was  attended  by  the  Chairman  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  the  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Committee  with  which  the  Committee  are  co- 
operating in  supplying  any  information  at  their  disposal. 

Fellows  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  products  and  resources  of  the  Empire. 
The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  varied  character  of  the  inquiries 
received  :  Sisal,  Mandioca,  Farinha,  Palm  Oil  and  Palm  Kernels,  Logwood  Crystals, 
Tar  Sand  Deposits,  Honey,  Coffee-growing,  Sugar-growing,  &c. ;  and  owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  Fellows  with  a  knowledge  of  any  particular  product,  valuable  information 
has  been  supplied. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  desiring  to  become  acquainted  with  trade  con- 
ditions or  the  possibilities  of  representation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  have 
applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Committee  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  they  have  been  enabled  to  deal  efficiently  with  such 
matters. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  the  partial  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on 
exports,  large  numbers  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Overseas  firms  and 
individuals  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with  British  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  a  view  t<J  obtaining  goods  which,  prior  to  the  war,  were  chiefly  supplied  by 
enemy  countries ;  and  also  from  persons  wishing  to  act  as  representatives  of  British 
manufacturers.  As  a  result  of  the  introductions  given,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
extensive  business  will  be  taken  up. 

Assistance  has  also  been  asked  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Shipping 
Companies  and  to  the  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping.  From  the  infor- 
mation received  from  these  sources  and  transmitted  to  the  inquirers  the  position  has 
been  materially  improved. 

INDIA  COMMITTEE. 

24.  The  India  Committee  was  appointed  under  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Council : 

"  In  view  of  information  received  by  the  Secretary  regarding  the  possible  formation 
of  an  Indian  Institute,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  moved  that  an  Indian  Committee  of  the 
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Institute  be  appointed  to  consist  of :  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman),  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E., 
Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  George  Le  Hunte, 
G.C.M.G.  And  the  terms  of  reference  to  be  as  follows : — 

"  To  consider  whether,  and  in  what  way,  it  may  be  possible  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the  Indian  side  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  more  especially  in 
view  of  suggestions  for  a  separate  Indian  Institute." 

Up  to  the  present  date  two  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  held — on 
October  16,  1918  and  January  15,  1919.  On  the  first  occasion  the  Chair  was  taken 
by  Lord  Carmichael,  and  on  the  second  by  Lord  Sydenham. 

In  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Council  the  Committee 
decided  that  it  was  desirable  to  get  in  touch  with : — 

(1)  Prominent  Anglo-Indians,  both  at  home  and  in  India. 

(2)  Those  classes  of  Indians,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  who  would  be 
desirable  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

With  regard  to  (1)  the  following  were  the  principal  proposals  made  by  the 
Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council : — 

(a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Oriental  Club  and  to  the  principal  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  India  explaining 
the  desire  of  the  Institute  to  enlist  Fellows  connected  with  India. 

(b)  That  the  Institute  should  get  into  touch  with  the  English  Universities  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  men,  with  an  Indian  career  in  prospect  to  become  members. 

(c)  That  endeavours  should  be  made  to  obtain  members  from  among  young  men 
going  out  to  India  in  the  Army,  or  other  Government  Services,  and  also  to  join 
commercial  houses. 

These  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  are  being  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  (2)  it  was  recommended  that : — 

(a)  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  should  be  invited  to  become  a  "Vice-President 
of  the  Institute  and  Lord  Sinha  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  also  that  other 
Indian  Chiefs  and  prominent  Indians  in  British  India  be  invited  to  become  Vice- 
Presidents. 

(&)  A  luncheon  should  be  given  to  the  Indian  Editors  on  tour  in  England. 

(c)  The  proposals  above  mentioned,  regarding  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  Universities,  should  also  apply  to  Indians. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Council.  H.H.  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner  has  accepted  the  Council's  invitation  to  be  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Sinha  the 
position  of  Councillor,  and  the  members  of  the  India  Committee  have  been  asked 
to  submit  at  the  next  meeting  the  names  of  Indian  Chiefs  and  others  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council. 

A  luncheon  was  given  at  Princes  Restaurant  to  the  editors  above-mentioned, 
which  proved  a  very  successful  function.  Lord  Carmichael  presided  and  in  response 
to  the  toast  of  their  health,  the  gueste  made  cordial  and  sympathetic  replies. 
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On  the  motion  of  Lord  Sydenham,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  the  present 
Committee  should  be  appointed  a  standing  Committee  of  the  Institute  on  India,  and 
this  recommendation  was  likewise  agreed  to  by  the  Council. 


STANDING  _  EMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

25.  The  Committee,  at  their  last  meeting,  considered  the  draft  of  the  Emigration 
Bill  as  amended  and  also  Mr.  Walter  Long's   despatch   to   the   Governors   of  the 
Dominions.    A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  power  of  appeal  given  to  passage 
brokers  in  Clause  14  be  extended  to  the  Societies  and  Associations  mentioned  in 
Clause  10  of  the  Bill.     Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  question  of  the  migration 
of  second-class  passengers,  especially  women,  for   whom  protection  is  required ;  it 
was  agreed  that  this  omission  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  with  a 
view  to  amendment. 

EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

26.  During  the  year  the  Committee  have  been  very  active  and  frequent  meetings 
have  been  held.    Lord  Carmichael  and  Earl  Brassey  have  been  elected  members 
of  the  Committee. 

In  January  the  Committee  received  a  cable  from  Mr.  Edmund  Jowett,  their  repre- 
sentative in  Australia,  stating  that  the  Queensland  Government  were  prepared  to  set 
aside  one  and  a-half  million  acres  of  suitable  land  to  settle  9,000  British  ex-Service 
men,  provided  the  Imperial  Government  would  advance  a  loan  to  build  a  short  line 
of  railway  into  the  property  and  provide  a  grant  of  £500  for  each  settler.  Further 
details  were  also  cabled  in  August.  Copies  of  all  cables  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  .for  the  Colonies  and  the  Agent-General  for  Queensland, 
and  it*  is  hoped  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  able  to  see  their  way  to 
give  due  consideration  to  this  offer,  when  officially  made  by  the  Government  of 
Queensland. 

The  representatives  of  the  Committee  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
have  kept  the  Committee  regularly  informed  of  all  developments  in  their  respective 
spheres. 

The  Committee  have  issued  another  leaflet  entitled,  "A  Training  System  in  Mixed 
Farming  for  Officers  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy  after  the  War."  This  scheme, 
started  on  the  initiative  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Button,  in  the  latter  half  of  1917, 
by  a  circular  letter  to  the  Lord-Lieutenants  of  the  Counties  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  during  the  past  year  met  with  striking  success,  the  number  of  officers  applying 
for  particulars  being  340,of  whom  160  have  definitely  filled  in  forms  to  take  up  training. 
Owing  to  the  Appointments  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  having  adopted  a 
somewhat  similar  scheme,  it  has  been  decided,  in  order  to  save  overlapping,  that  that 
Department  shall  take  over  the  Institute's  scheme,  and  all  officers  are  now  being 
dealt  with  by  them  through  their  District  Directors.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lord- 
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Lieutenants  have  been  asked  to  hand  over  to  their  County  Wai  Executives,  lists  of 
any  farms  they  may  have  obtained  on  which  training  can  be  acquired,  so  as  to  assist 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  placing  officers  in  the  county  in  which  they  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  be  trained.  In  order  to  co-operate  more  closely  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  Mr.  A.  R.  Uvedale  Corbett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  has  been 
appointed  an  Honorary  Assistant  Director  of  the  Appointments  Department. 

The  Register  of  men  desiring  to  settle  on  the  land  at  Home  and  Overseas  now  con- 
tains details  of  over  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  some  240  desire  to  settle  on  the  land 
at  home.  All  those  whose  names  are  on  the  Register  are  supplied  with  the  latest  details 
regarding  that  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  wish  to  settle. 
Apart  from  this  Register,  numerous  inquiries  for  information  are  being  received  daily, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  officers  and  men  are  interviewed  each  week. 

During  Sir  Rider  Haggard's  mission  to  the  Dominions,  in  1916,  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
patrick  made  an  offer  to  set  aside  for  British  officers  2,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
for  the  growing  of  citrus  and  other  fruits  on*the  Sundays  River  Settlement,  near  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  the  Settlement  to  be  known  as  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
Block,"  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  undertook  to  bring  this  offer  to  the  notice 
of  officers.  A  list  of  seventy  officers  has  been  handed  to  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  who 
is  now  in  London  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  officers  as  have  definitely 
decided  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  Settlement  will  be 
completed  shortly. 

The  Committee  have  followed  with  interest  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  ex-Service 
men  on  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  letter  by  Lord  Sydenham  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Tumor  has  appeared  in  The  Times  on  this  subject.  Details  of  the  Govern- 
ment's intentions  as  to  settlement  overseas  are  still  awaited,  but  the  Committee  desire 
to  record  their  pleasure  at  the  sympathetic  character  of  the  replies  recently  received 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  connection  with  this  important  question. 

WAB  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

27.  The  Committee  have  continued  their  work  throughout  the  year,  over  400 
applications  having  been  personally  dealt  with,  since  its  establishment,  by  the 
Secretary.  Latterly  attention  has  been  specially  given  to  the  cases  of  men  who 
have  served  in  the  war,  and  are  now  seeking  civil  employment  in  various  capacities. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

28.  The  meetings  in  the  Smoking-room,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
during  the  year,  have  been  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  attendances  have  been  well 
maintained. 

Among  the  subjects  treated,  bearing  upon  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Institute, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  addresses  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Major  Boose  on 
"  The  Work  and  Expansion  of  the  Institute,"  delivered  on  June  6,  and  those  dealing 
with  imperial  and  international  questions,  on  which  important  addresses  were  delivered, 
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•viz.  "  The  League  of  Nations,"  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  "  Reconstruction  (in 
various  aspects),"  and  "  Empire  Trade."  A  special  address  on  "  The  War  Spirit  of 
the  American  West"  was  delivered  in  August,  by  request,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar  of 
Minneapolis,  U.S.A.,  one  of  the  visiting  editors  from  America. 

The  usefulness  of  the  meetings  has  been  frequently  borne  witness  to  by  the 
Fellows  and  their  friends,  and  should  lead  to  a  still  larger  average  attendance  when 
the  stress  of  war  duties,  in  which  so  many  of  the  Fellows  have  been  engaged,  has 
passed. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  speakers  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
read  or  addresses  delivered  during  the  year  :  1918.  March  7. — Mr.  J  A.  Seddon,  C.H. 
"  The  Reconstruction  Programme  of  the  British  Workers'  League."  March  21. — 
Rev.  Percival  K.  Aldous.  "  Man  Power  :  How  to  make  Use  of  Refractory  Boys." 
April  18. — Prebendary  Gough  and  Major  A.  Haggard.  "  The  Veteran's  Association." 
May  2. — Mr.  Joynson  Hicks,  M.P.  "  The  British  Empire  Union  and  the  Alien  Peril." 
May  16.— Sir  Charles  Lucas.  "The  Working  Men's  College."  June  6.— Sir  Harry 
Wilson  and  Major  Boose.  "  The  Work  and  Expansion  of  the  Institute."  June  20. — 
Mr.  Sandon  Perkins.  "  After-the-War  Land  Settlement,  from  the  Men's  Point  of 
View."  July  4.— Mr.  F.  Arnatt.  "  The  Situation  in  Russia."  July  18.— Dr.  Rome 
Hall.  "  Germans  in  West  Africa :  How  they  Established  a  Commercial  Footing." 
August  29.— Mr.  W.  C.  Edgar.  "  The  War  Spirit  of  the  American  West."  Oct.  3.— 
Rev.  T.  Eynon  Davies.  "  British  and  Foreign  Sailors  Society."  Oct.  17. — Mrs. 
Ernest  J.  P.  Benn.  "The  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council."  Nov.  7. — Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Poley.  "The  League  of  Nations."  Nov.  21.— Mons.  Gabriel  de 
Weeselitsky.  "  A  Talk  on  Eastern  Europe."  Dec.  5.— Capt.  R.  Grant  Webster. 
*'  Heligoland."  Dec.  19. — Mr.  James  Baker.  "  Social  Reconstruction  via  Bohemia." 
1919.  Jan.  16. — Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan.  "  The  Regeneration  of  Empire  Trade." 
Feb.  6.— Sir  Francis  T.  Piggott.  "The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  Feb.  20.— Mr. 
Matthew  G.  Chrussachi,  B.A.  "The  Greater  Greece."  March  6.— Mr.  A.  Moor 
Radford.  Translation  of  a  lecture  by  Mons.  Paul  Lambotte  (Directeur  dea  Beaux 
Arts,  Belgium),  entitled  "  Impressions  of  London." 

FBEEMASONKY. 

29.  The  item  of  special  interest  during  the  year  is  the  consecration  of  a  second  lodge 
in  connection  with  the  Institute,  and  named  the  United  Empire  Lodge  No.  3868.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  Grand  Lodge  and  was  conducted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Lambourne,  C.V.O.,  assisted  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  also  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  A.  Henry 
McMahon,  C.G.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Willesden,  the  Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies, 
the  Deputy  Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies,  and  F.  C.  Van  Duzer  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the 
America  Lodge. 

The  first  Master  is  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford ;  first  Wardens,  F.  Faithfull  Begg, 
Esq.,  and  Col.  G.  M.  Weekley,  V.D. 

Although  the  first  year  is  not  yet  complete,  yet  the  new  lodge  gives  every  token 
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of  vitality  and  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  its  senior,  which  has  grown  very  much 
indeed,  and  still  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  reasonable  pace  with  applications  for 
admission. 

The  Deputy  W.  Master  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  gives  this  year 
a  Canadian  lead  in  the  person  of  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  During  the 
year  we  have  continued  our  policy  of  entertaining  overseas  brethren  whenever  they 
were  in  London,  amongst  our  guests.  At  a  recent  meeting,  we  were  honoured  by  quite 
a  number  of  officers  from  the  Dominion  forces,  including  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
K.C.B.,  and  General  Sir  David  Watson,  K.C.B. 

For  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Institute  the  following  days  of  meeting  may 
be  found  useful.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge,  No.  3556,  meets  on  the  second 
Wednesdays  in  the  months  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  and  October.  The  United 
Empire  Lodge,  No.  3868,  meets  ori.the  fourth  Fridays  in  the  months  of  February,  April, 
June,  September,  and  November.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Chapter,  No.  3556, 
meets  on  first  Tuesdays  in  the  months  of  February,  May,  and  November. 

During  the  year  we  are  thankful  to  report  that  no  member  has  been  killed  in  the 
war,  and  we  are  already  gladly  greeting  many  on  their  return  to  civil  life  safe  and 
sound.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  our  losses  were  very  considerable.  A  suitable 
means  of  preserving  their  names  and  records  is  now  being  prepared. 

HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

30.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  again  due  to  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  for  their  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Institute.    Their  number 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  largely  increased,  especially  overseas,  in  the  near  future.    The 
Council  also  desire  to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
been  good  enough  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries 
absent  on  active  service. 

COUNCIL  AND  RECEPTION  ROOMS. 

31.  The  use  of  the  Council  room  has  been  granted  to  the  London  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Child  Emigration  Society. 

The  Reception  Room,  by  the  leave  of  the  Council,  is  occupied  on  Monday  evening* 
between  5  and  6.30  P.M.  by  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute  Masonic  Lodge. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  the  Casual  Club  on  Thursday  evenings  from  8  to  10  P.M. 

PROPAGANDA  WORK. 

32.  During  the  past  year  the  Council  have  assisted  the  Ministry  of  Information  in  the 
distribution  of  special  articles  and  information  to  the  Overseas  Press,  and  also  of 
large  quantities    of   War  propaganda  literature   to    the    Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  and  Fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  in  neutral  countries.    The  articles 
and  pamphlets  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  various  recipients,  and  the  Council 
desire  to  thank  the  large  number  of  Fellows  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  distribution. 
By  the  letters  received  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  literature  has  had  excellent  and  very 
far-reaching  effects. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  OF  WOUNDED  OVERSEAS  SOLDIERS. 

33.  The  Council  gave  a  special  entertainment  to  over  400  wounded  Overseas  soldiers 
on  September  30  last,  the  day  of  the  Capitulation  of  Bulgaria,  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 
Many  well-known  artistes  very  kindly  offered  their  services  for  the  entertainment, 
and  the  Council  desire  to  record  their  thanks  to  them  for  this  valuable  assistance 
given.    A  hundred  men  were  again  entertained  at  the  Institute  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  to  see  the  Procession.   -During  the  past  winter  the  following  City  Companies 
have  given  special  entertainments  to  wounded  soldiers :   The  Grocers,  Drapers, 
Goldsmiths,  Skinners,   Haberdashers,  Vintners,   Innholders,    and    Saddlers.    Lady 
Wyndham  also  gave  a  special  performance  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  to  500  wounded 
soldiers,  and  asked  the  Institute  to  provide  100  Overseas  men.    The  number  thus 
entertained  during  the  past  winter  amounts  to  nearly  2000,  largely  owing  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

STAPF. 

34.  The  members  of  the  staff  who  have  been  away  from  the  Institute  during 
the  war  are  now.  returning.    Mr.  P.  Evans  Lewin,  the  Librarian,  will  return  on 
April  1,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Jackson,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  is  also  expected  from  France 
very  shortly.    Mr.  C.  R.  Woods  was  demobilised  in  February,  and  has  returned  to 
duty  in  the  office.    He  volunteered  in  1914  and  served  through  the  war.     He  was 
wounded,   and  afterwards  obtained   a  commission  as  second  lieutenant    in    the 
Hampshire  Regiment.    Mr.  R.  A.  Streader,  who  joined  up  in  May,  1915,  served  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  where  he  was  wounded.    Later  on  he  was  granted  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  a  Labour  battalion.     He  is  not  yet  demobilised,  but 
is  hoping  to  obtain  assistance  to  enter  one  of  the  Universities  and  complete  his  training 
for  a  commercial  career.    Only  one  member  of  the  staff,  Mr.  W.  H.  Langford,  has  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  having  died  from  wounds  in  November  1916.     Mr.  T.  G. 
Plowman  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  Institute,  as  he  was  strongly  recommended 
to  follow  an  outdoor  occupation  on  account  of  injuries  received  while  serving.    Two 
members  of  the  hall  staff,  N.  Watts  and  E.  G.  Sims,  have  now  both  returned  to  duty. 
The  Council  are  much  indebted  to  the  whole  of  the  staff  which  remained  at  the  Institute 
for  their  admirable  and  devoted  work  during  what  was  perhaps  the  most  trying  year 
of.  the  .'war. 

CONCLUSION. 

35.  In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  with  advantage  be  added  as  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Institute  during  the  four  years  and  more  of  war.     These  years  have  seen  the  death 
of  a  President,  Earl  Grey,  and  the  return  to  that  office  of  a  former  President,  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.    There  has  been  a  change  in  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  replacing  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards ;   and  in 
the  important  office  of  Secretary,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  taking  the  place  of  Major  Boose, 
whose  services  have  been  set  free  for  the  outside  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  membership  has  increased  from  9,000  to  nearly  14,000,  an  increase  of  fully 
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50  per  cent.  Six  branches  have  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
two  overseas,  and  the  multiplication  of  branches  in  this  country  is  steadily  proceeding. 
The  Craven  Street  premises  and  an  adjoining  house  in  Northumberland  Avenue 
were  acquired  during  the  war,  and  these  will  facilitate  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
home,  upon  the  present  site,  which  is  so  greatly  needed. 

The  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  active  and  resourceful,  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  war.  A  standing  India  Committee  has  been  constituted,  and  the 
inadequate  representation  of  India  in  the  membership  and  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  Institute,  which  has  been  such  a  marked  defect  in  the  past,  is  being  steadily 
remedied.  The  House  and  Social  Committee  has  come  into  existence,  and  so  has  the 
enlarged  Imperial  Studies  Committee.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  has 
increased  its  activities  in  many  directions. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Institute  is  paying  full  attention  to  the  home  amenities 
of  its  present  members,  it  is  strenuous,  and  markedly  successful,  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  the  higher  study  of  the  problems  and  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Institute  occurred  during  the  war,  and  the  war  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  event.  But  assuredly  the  last  four  of 
the  fifty  years — four  years  of  war-time — have  been  among  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
whole  half-century. 

C.  P.  LUCAS,  Chairman  of  Council, 
March  29,  1919.  H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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Iitoon. 

Subscriptions  received  during  Year : — 
Residents        ...         ...         ... 

Non-Residents  

Associates       

Arrears  


£     «.  d. 

4,433  11  0 

6,112  14  0 

642  12  0 

837    2  0 


Lai  Arrears  taken  credit  for  31st  December,  1917 


Add  Arrears  at  31st  December,  1918,  estimated  to  produce 


10,926  19 
860    0 


INCOME   AND 

FOB  THI    YlAB    KNDIKO 


10,076  19    0 
644    0    0 


Bristol  Branch 

Leicestershire  Branch... 

Empire  Club  of  Canada 
Entrance  Fees  (whole  amount) 
Life  Subscriptions      (do.) 


10,719  19 

630  17 

49  10 

23    2 

1,857  19 

3,008  19 


Lea  Refunds  to  Local  Branches 


16,990    8    6 
781  12    2 


Journal  

Miscellaneous  

Rent! : — Northumberland  Avenue  (No.  17) 
Craven  Street          


246  14 
662  10 


Interest  on  Deposits     

Balance,  being  excess  o!  Expenditure  over  Income 


16,208  14  4 

1,286  6  9 

129  10  1 


909  6  2 

47  16  10 

£67  10  2 


£17,838  1  4 
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EXPENDITURE   ACCOUNT.  Or. 

3l3»  DECEMBER,  1918. 

EXPENDITURE.  £        i.    d.             £        «.    d. 

Office: — Salaries  and  Pension 2,800    5    8 

Stationery         383     1     2 

Printing             94  17    2 

Postages  and  Cabling 314    2    8 

Miscellaneous 18    2    0 

3,819     8     8 

library  and  Newspaper  Room : — Salaries     59711    8 

Newspapers  and  Annuals       226    2  10 

Stationery  and  Printing         22  18    4 

Binding 2818    6 

872  11     J 

Home :— Wages :   Hall  Porters,  Charwomen,  Ac 633    7    8 

Maintenance 346  14    6 

Rates  and  Sundry  Taxes      879    3    3 

Insurance         115    6    3 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power         250    4    1 

Telephone  (less  Receipts)      20    0    5 

Furniture  and  Building  Renewals  and  General  Repairs  760    3  10 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  (6  per  cent.)     11818    4 

1,113  18    4 

Journal:— Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing      2,991    5    2 

Postages,  &o.           779  17    3 

Editor,  Contributors  and  Reviews            422  10    0 

4,193  12    5 

List  o!  Fellows  :— Paper  and  Printing           281    0    0 

Meetings :— Expenses  of           12017     3 

Reporting 47    2    6 

Advertising  23    7  10 

Printing       100  14  11 

Guests'  Dinners  and  City  Luncheons     49    6    8 

341     8    1 

Organisation  Department :— Salaries  1,317  11    6 

Tours  and  Expenses 691  15    8 

,  1,909    7    1 

Trade  and  Industry  Committee :— Salaries 23018    9 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service 3441310 

Local  Committees 'Expenses 17    0    4 

Imperial  Studies  Lectures : — Grant  to  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton,  Organ- 
iser, for  Lecturers,  Ac.        ...         ...  200    0    0 

Empire  Lectures :— Grant   to   Mr.   W.   Herbert   Garrison,  for 

Lecture*         76    0    0 

Printing 66  19  10  > 

331  10  10   . 

Prize  Essay  Publication  Expenses,  See 51    3  10 

Lt»»  Sales         21  13    6 

29  10    4 

Imperial  and  Indian  Press  Luncheons       63    3    0 

"Empire  at  War":— Expenses  and  Typing  1910    4 

Audit  Fee,  1917 26    6    0 

Lesal  Expenses 30  15    8 

Donations          16  10    0 

Inspection  oJ  New  Premises  Fees       26    2    6 

Crayon  Street  Property :— Rates       181    7    6 

Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Water 35    8    3 

Insurance 10  19    2 

Repairs      54  16    4 

Agents'  Charges,  Ac 38  18    6 

321     9    8 

17  Northumberland  Avenue :— Rates  3815    1 

Insurance       22    5    0 

Commission  on  Letting      64    0    6 

Agents'  Charges        14    3    0 

139    3    7 
Mortgage  Interest :— 18  Northumberland  Avenue  for  Craven  Street  69711    6 

17  Northumberland  Avenue 381    6    8 

1,078  18    2 
Income  Tax  (Schedule  A  and  Inhabited  House  Duty  7_.     ,     . 

Schedule  D.  Bank  Deposit,  1916,  and  Interest  on  War  Loan,  1917,  I 
Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee :— A.  R.  U.  Corbett— Honorarium  60   0    0 


£17,838    1    4 
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Advertisements!  xv 

His 


|   Support  British  Industries, 

THE 

1  CLAYTON  ANILINE  CO.  Ltd. 

|j     CLAYTON,     MANCHESTER,      ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers  of 

|   SYNTHETIC  DYESTUFFS 

have  an  exportable  surplus  of 

|  DIRECT  COLOURS: 

Direct  Blues        Direct  Browns          Direct  Greens 
Direct  Oranges     Direct  Pinks  Direct  Reds 

Direct  Yellows        Direct  Violets 

|  ACID  COLOURS: 

Acid  Blacks  Orange  II  Nigrosines 

|  CHROME  COLOURS: 

Chrome  Fast  Blacks  Chrome  Fast  Browns 

Chrome  Fast  Cyanines  Chrome  Fast   Yellow 

|  BASIC  COLOURS: 

Basic  Browns        Bismarck  Brown        Chrysoidine 

BURSOLINE  OILS  AND  FAT 
LIQUORS     FOR    LEATHER. 

I     Beta  Naphthol  Primuline 

Paranitraniline  Aniline  Oil 

Aniline  Salt 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows   (45): 

George  Banks,  Arthur  P.  Candkr,  Lieut.  Frank  N.  Cullen,  John  P.  Cochrane,  George 
B.  Dodwell,  Joseph  Glencross,  Horace  W.  Lanydon,  Riv.  Charles  R.  Taylor. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Frederick  0.  Brettell,  Charles  Crump,  Charles  M.  Davis,  Charles  J. 
Hampton,  Jams  P.  Heaton,  Leonard  S.  Hinks,  Sidney  H.  Johnson,  James  P.  Kemp, 
William  A.  Kemp,  Percy  H.  Mills,  Eijar  L.  Morcom,  James  F.  Parker,  Albert  E. 
Ralph,  Josiah  M.  Smith,  Oliver  A.  Smith,  William  M.  H.  Tarbat,  Samuel  K.  Thornley, 
Nente  E.  Tidy,  George  Trentham,  George  P.  Trentham,  The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefteld, 
D.D.  (Bishop  of  Birmingham). 

LIVERPOOL.— David  R.  Cousin,  Walter  H.  Crook,  James  H.  Hyslop,  James  Kendall, 
Cecil  E.  Maples,  J.P.,  Thos.  R.  Nitttall,  Arthur  B.  Rigg,  Frederick  J.  Rie,  Harry  Rushall, 
Charles  C.  Wall,  George  V.  Wall,  Percy  T.  Wall,  Alderman  Hartley  Wilson,  J.P..  John 
E.  Worratt. 

MANCHESTER.— Louis  Nathan. 

SUSSEX.— Willis  Browne. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (01) : 

CANADA.— Thomas  Allan  (Montreal),  David  M.  Davies  (Winnipeg),  Robert  MacGregor 
Dawson  (Bridgwater,  N.S.),  Major  Francis  E.  B.  Eagle  (Walkerville),  Lieut.-Col.  William 
G.  Macfarlane  ( Winnipeg),  Francis  L.  Osier  (British  Columbia),  James  P.  Watson 
(Toronto). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Arthur  N.  Field  (Wellington),  Capt.  Moritz  R.   Yeo  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA — Jesse  Dodd  (Shoshonq),  Major  Alfred  E.  Lance  (Joltannesburg), 
Major  Edward  Manning,  R.E.  (Keetmanshoop),  William  Paton  (Kel/ontein  South),  Capt. 
Thomas  le  S.  Ke,tir>qt"*i  (Keztininshoop),  Capt.  Edwin  F.  Syms  (Maritzburg),  Maurice 
M.  Tomkins  (Millsite).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Caleb  Denovan,  Capt.  Edward 
M.  V.  Kenealy,  M.C.  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Major  Percy  A.  Legge,  Leonard 
Leighton  (Accra),  Alberto  M.  Napolitano  (Accra).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— 
Arthur  C.  Jamsson  (Perak).  INDIA.  —  Capt.  Gerrard  C.  L.  HoweU  (Calcutta),  Major 
Reginald  B.  Lagden,  M.C.  (Cakutta).  JAMAICA.— Alfred  E.  Wigan,  B.A.  NIGERIA.— 
Robert  S.  Baittie  (Jos.),  Frederick  H.  Clarke  (Port  Harcotirt),  Harold  L.  Matthews  (Burutu), 
Eugene  F.  O'Reilly,  William  A.  Stacey  (Onitsha).  RHODESIA.  —  Theodore  R.  R.  B. 
Baxter,  Phillip  C.  S.  Burt  (Abercorn),  E.  Vernon  Gabb  (Maukoya),  John  Lamport- Stokes 
(Old  Umtali),  RODRIGUE3  ISLAND  --  Alfred  H.  Martin.  SIERRA  LEONE.  - 
Leon  Belmar,  Harry  T.  March.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  George  E.  Gumming 
(Malacca),  William  J.  Geale  (Kekmtan),  Hon.  Lee  Choon  Guan  (Singapore),  Robert  J.  L. 
Husband  (Kelantan),  Harold  F.  Inkson  (Malacca),  Henry  L.  Manchester  (Singapore), 
Charles  W.  Randall  (Malacca),  Lee  Panj  Seng  (Sinyipo>e).  A*JENriNE.  —  Alexander 
H.  Anr-a-iiA  (Buen-->  Aim),  Myl's  Cooper  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. — Gordon  D.  Fraser 
(Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILE.  —  Sidney  Wright  (Punta  Arenas).  DUTCH  WEST  BORNEO.— 
Charles  Brown.  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.— Leonard  Homer  (Dahomey),  Vincent  Teale 
(Gabon).  MEXICO. — Ger-r^  Fernie  (Tampico).  PARAGUAY.— George  E.  Lewis  (Asuncion). 
PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. — Makolm  Fraser  (Beira),  Edward  G.  Green  (Chinde),  James 
Nicol  (Zimbezia).  URUGUAY.— Kenneth  Henderson  (Monte  Video).  UNATTACHED  TO 
ANY  COLONY.  —  Capt.  John  A.  de  C.  Hamilton,  Percy  H.  Milh,  Capt.  Robert  A. 
Reddie,  M.C. 

Associates  (17) : 

Miss  A.  Ballantine,  Mrs.  F.  Newson,  Mrs.  F.  McHugh,  Miss  Catherine  Mackenzie,  B.A. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Mrs.  Edith  H.  Mountford. 

SUSSEX.  —  George  Biddle,  Mrs.  Willis  Browne,  Mark  H.  CatOey,  Howard  F.  Gates, 
Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Green,  Horace  J.  Green,  Edward  H.  Leeney,  Mrs.  Randolph  Routh, 
Colonel  William  Randolph  Routh,  Charles  Thomas-Stanford,  M.P.,  Major  G.  C.  Tryon, 
M.P.,  Lady  Caseon  Walker. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 

SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 


Telegraphic  Addresses — "  Silverboom,  London,"  and  "  Benjamin  Edgington,  London." 

Complete  Equipments  &  Clothing  Specialities  for 
Every  Climate 

"NOTES  on  OUTFIT," 

"X^ONSULT  with  Messrs.  Silver  &  Co.,  who  know  exactly  what 
l^  is  needed  for  every  part  of  the  Globe  ' ' — Extract  from  '  'Notes  on 
^^^  Outfit,"    The    Royal     Geographical    Society's     "Hints    to 
Travellers." 

S.   W.   SILVER   &   CO.,  and 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON 


LTD. 


Tents  and  Camp  Equipments 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  East,  West  and 
South  Africa,  &c. ,  &c.         Can  be  inspected  Erected. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

1  Duke   Street,  London  Bridge,  or 
King  William    House,    Eastcheap, 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOB  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

OWINO  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery,  separate  notices  of  the 

meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from 

London,  unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 

be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  except  the  Meeting  on  May  13,  which  will  be 

held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster : — 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  at  8  p.m. — "  British  Traits  and  Ideals  in  relation  to  our  Colonial 
Development,"  by  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  LEVERHULME.  Sir  Frederick  D.  Lugard, 
G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  15,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics  for  ex-Soldiers,"  by  Professor 
P.  CARMODY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  D.So.,  late  Imperial  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  West  Indies,  will  preside. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  at  3  p.m. — Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agricultural  Organisation  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies,"  by 
Major  E.  A.  BELOHBR,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Selborne,  K.G.,  will  preside. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — H.  M.  Musson. 


Samuel  Andrews,  M.R.C.S.,  Sir  S.  Guy  Calthrop,  Bart.,  Rev.  H.  N.  Collier,  E.  J. 
Haddock,  S.  W.  J.  Cartwright,  J.  C.  Shaw,  B  C.  Harrison,  Gilbert  Anderson,  R.  J. 
Barlow,  Colonel  Arthur  E.  Horniblow,  C.  T.  Sandiford,  C.B.,  Francis  R.  S.  Baxendale, 
Thomas  A.  Brodie,  H.  R.  Hancock,  Sir  Anthony  G.  Viljoen,  M.D.,  Ian  D.  Macpherson, 
Albert  Ashworth,  Wm.  Russell  Balfour,  John  E.  Brown,  C.  F.  Shand,  Daniel  F. 
Tuffill,  Frederick  Toppin,  John  Blezard  Brown,  Major  Alexander  Irving,  H.  F.  N. 
Abbott,  George  B.  Withers,  Capt.  P.  Cleasby  Thompson,  Colonel  H.  Villiers  Forbes, 
Dr.  Francis  Wilson,  Sir  George  Lancelot  Eyles,  K.C.M.G.,  Lt.-Col.  G.  W.  Dalgleish, 
Sir  William  D.  Gibbon,  Samuel  F.  S.  Forbes,  Brigadier-General  Hon.  James  Mason, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.  M.  Hopley,  Mrs.  E.  Close,  Miss  E.  M.  Edmonds. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 
Mr.   W.   Tees   Curran   (Montreal),   Mr.   J.   H.   Doak   (Thetford   Mines,    Quebec),   Mi. 
0.  J.  Munford  (Suez).  

ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 

It  is  proposed  to  compile  a  list  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  who  have  served 
with  the  Imperial  and  Overseas  Forces  since  1914,  and  Fellows  and  Associates  are 
requested  to  forward  the  name  of  Regiment,  Rank,  and  any  Honours  gained,  to  the 
Secretary. 

JOURNALS  REQUIRED  FOR  BINDING. 

Should  any  Fellow  have  spare  copies  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  July  1918,  they  will 
greatly  oblige  by  forwarding  them  to  the  Secretary. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1918  corrected  to  September  30  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  at  2«.  (M.  each.          

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  JO. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  Jannary  1  in  each  year. 
Rule   21. — No  Fellow   shall   be  entitled   to  vote,   or  enjoy  any  other   privilege    of 
the   Institute,  BO  long  as  bis  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 


Advertisements . 


British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37     EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.C.3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL :  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK  :  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:  53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address — "Strikingly  London." 

Bankers:  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


•ijl 


s  a 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials ! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear-Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yourr  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.AJ. 


ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 

'Phone       -       . 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth" and  "Roscut"  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Noa-  Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


•DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 
AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — 
The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
only).  Canada. — Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ceylon,  China  and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and  East  Africa.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank*  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa 
or  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  09  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine — G.  P.  McClenahan,  R.  O.  Parrott,  J.  C.  M.  Pinnell,  William  Warden. 
Australia.  —  James  Alison,  A.  R.  Hassan.  Basra.  —  2nd  Lieut.  H.  N.  Soper.  British 
East  Africa.  —  W.  8.  A/cers,  K.  Chamberlain,  Waller  W.  Ridout.  British  Guiana.— 
T.  W.  B.  McQuaide.  Cameroons. — C.  G.  Sandfotd  Elvey.  Canada. — C.  Napier  Bell, 
Wallace  Broad,  J.  Monypenny.  Ceylon.— J.  H.  Ellis.  Cyprus. — E.  E.  McDonald. 
Federated  Malay  States.— T.  8.  Adams,  G.  J.  Henlrey.  Hungary.  —  A.  Gordon  Walter. 
India.  —  M.  Leslie,  Capt.  J.  8.  Richardson.  Malta.— Sir  Ge.rald  Strickland,  K.C.M.Q. 
Nyasaland.— J.  C.  Casson,  W.  J.  Blacklock  Harris.  Marshall  Islands.— H.  P.  Dickinson. 
New  Zealand.  —  A.  Sims.  Portuguese  East  Africa.— P.  J.  Francis.  Rhodesia.  —  Capt. 
A.  W.  M.  S.  Griffin,  Capt.  E.  G.  Latham,  Capt.  L.  A.  Russell.  Seychelles.— E.  R. 
Logan.  South  Africa. — Major  W.  Jardine,  F.  Simon,  C.  Neumann  Thomas,  Miss  Neumann 
Thomas.  Straits  Settlements.— E.  D.  Butter.  Uganda.— C.  V.  Espeut.  United  States. 
— G.  Ba.te.man.  West  Africa.— A  Lansdale  Berry,  Trevor  Brace,  H.  G.  Burr,  Capt. 
C.  E.  Cookson,  H.  D.  Dawson,  J.  M.  M.  Dunlop,  A.  D.  R.  Galloway,  J.  H.  Garner, 
P.  T.  Griffin,  W.  H.  Grimsditch,  L.  S.  Gruchy,  Frank  Harrison,  F.  J.  Head,  A.  W. 
Hook,  Dr.  W.  F.  MacFarlane,  J.  Maclean,  Herbert  J.  Morris,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  W.[T. 
Porter,  William  Quin,  R.  Richards,  Alexander  Robb,  R.  W.  Scott,  F.  J.  Penn  Smith,_M.  C. 
Steedman,  H.  T.  Warner,  P.  G.  Wood,  G.  A.  Wileman,  J.  I.  Lander. 

DEPARTUEES. 

Argentine.— /S.  L.  Cheeseman,  D.  E.  Goldsmith.  Australia.— A.  N.  Baldry,  George 
Barr,  H.  M.  Collins,  W.  S.  Mayne.  Barbados.  —  E.  C.  Jackman.  British  East  Africa.— 
A.  H.  E.  R.  Overman.  Burma.— R.  H.  Parnell.  Canada.— Capt.  H.  W.  Arnold,  Capt. 
J.  E.  Bernier,  W.  Broad,  Capt.  R.  C.  Horn,  J.  E.  Forbes,  V.  Lloyd-Owen,  J.  MacAdams, 
Major  J.  Hanbury  Webber.  Ceylon.— G.  M.  Crabbe.  Fiji.— F.  0.  Robinson.  India.— 
Lieut.  P.  V.  Cotter,  H.  H.  Lakin,  H.  E.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Willingdon,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 
Leeward  Islands.  — Sir  E.  M.  Merewether,  K.C.V.O.  Mexico.  —  M  a  jor  F.  J.  Bayly.  New 
Zealand. —  W.  C.  C.  Birch.  Rhodesia.  —  H.  B.  Aplin,  H.  L.  Good.  South  Africa.  —  Cyril 
A.  Cottis,  Capt.  S.  F.  H.  Everill,  A.  Roy  Hewitt,  E.  L.  Holmes,  P.  D.  Kimber.  Straits 
Settlements.—^.  Newberry.  West  Africa.  — C.  F.  Grassland,  E.  C.  Harvey,  Capt.  L.  W. 
La  Chard,  R.  A.  Morris,  E.  N.  Thomas,  R.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  D.  Croxford. 

Printed  to  Spoiluwoodt,  Baiiantyiu  &  Co.  Ltd..  Coidusttr,  London  and  Slut. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  Peace  was  the  draft  Constitution 

of  the  League  of  Nations ;   the  second  comprised  the  settlement  of 

terms  to  be  imposed  on  Germany ;    the  third  opened 

The  Third      w-^    ^    summonmg    Of    the    German    delegates    to 

Versailles — to  assent  or  to  take  the  consequences  of 
refusal.  '  The  hours  are  tense.  President  Ebert,  Herr  Scheidemann 
and  Count  Brockdorf  Rantzau  have  declared  that  a  dictated  peace 
will  be  a  peace  of  violence,  and  that  Germany  will  risk  all  rather  than 
be  a  party  to  any  such  humiliation.  She  abates  her  pretensions  when 
she  understands  that  the  Allies  mean  business.  She  proposed  to 
send  representatives  to  Versailles  to  receive  the  Treaty,  and  take  it 
to  Weimar  for  consideration.  The  Allies'  answer  was  instant  and 
unmistakable :  she  must  send  men  with  plenary  powers.  Her 
acquiescence  was  equally  prompt.  Wisely,  no  doubt,  the  actual  terms 
decided  upon  by  the  Peace  Conference  were  kept  secret  till  they  could 
be  communicated  to  the  German  delegates.  The  necessity  was  made 
clear  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  great  speech — great,  notwithstanding 
certain  things  which  perhaps  were  better  left  unsaid,  however  keenly 
felt.  The  Press,  of  course,  objected  to  secrecy.  It  wanted  to  know. 
Valuable  "  copy  "  was  being  withheld.  Rumour  has  sought  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  True  to  its  ancient  role,  it  has  "  stuffed  the  ears  of 
men  with  false  report." 

So  far  as  they  have  been  outlined  by  intelligent  anticipation, 
the  terms  are  severe  but  just.  They  include  payments  in  reparation 
amounting  to  £11,000,000,000;  the  surrender  of  the  Saar  coalfields 
to  France  for  a  long  enough  period  to  enable  her  to  get  her  own  coal- 
fields going  again,  and  compensate  her  for  the  damage  done  to  them ; 
the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  destruction  of  the 
Rhine  fortifications,  and  the  limitation  of  the  German  army  and 
navy  to  numbers  which  will  suffice  for  defence.  Will  Germany  sign  ? 
The  question  is  the  almost  daily  heading  in  papers  of  all  shades  of 
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opinion — those  which  think  that  the  utmost  pfennig  should  be  exacted, 
as  well  as  those  which  would  almost  be  satisfied  if  Germany  were  let 
off  with  a  caution,  on  undertaking  to  become  a  loyal  and  peaceful 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  "  I  would  sooner  have  a  good  Peace 
than  a  good  Press,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Good  Peace  or  bad  Peace 
the  Council  of  Four  have  got  through  the  first  part  of  their  colossal 
and  delicate  task  regarding  Germany  without  the  differences  or  the 
delays  of  which  we  have  heard  much.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Italy 
has  taken  up  an  attitude  with  regard  to  Fiume  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  claims  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Other  problems  still  unsettled 
are  Turkey,  Eussia,  and  Eastern  Europe  generally. 

LORD  MILNER'S  two  speeches  in  Manchester  on  April  10  were 
masterly  and  invaluable  affirmations  of  Imperial  faith.  Pardon- 
ably, the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  his  visit  was  to  do  honour  to  its  Man- 
°~u^ons  Chester  branch.  The  Chamberlain  touch  marked  both 
speeches,  in  their  grip,  their  lucidity,  and  their  sympathy. 
Britain's  Imperial  responsibilities  and  relationships  to  the  Dominions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies  on  the  other, 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  misapprehended  in  times  of  domestic 
atmospheric  disturbance  and  industrial  reconstruction.  Even  now, 
after  more  than  four  years  of  war,  in  which  the  Dominions,  as  Lord 
Milner  said,  have  played  a  part  as  big  as  any  but  the  Greatest  Powers, 
the  very  vaguest  ideas  of  their  status  are  still  held.  The  Dominions 
are  nations,  intensely  conscious  of  their  nationhood.  "  Yet  they  all 
desire — and  here  comes  in  our  unparalleled  good  fortune — to  remain 
within  the  Empire.  If  that  desire  is  fulfilled,  the  world  will  see  what 
it  has  never  yet  seen,  the  permanent  association  of  a  number  of  Great 
Powers  under  a  single  head  " — a  veritable  British  League  of  Nations. 
Only  by  planning  and  acting  together  as  one  Power,  can  the  several 
States  assure  to  the  Empire  the  exercise  of  its  beneficent  and  pacific 
influence.  Lord  Milner  put  the  question  of  preference,  so  disturbing 
to  many  minds,  on  a  plane  from  which  the  most  orthodox  of  free 
traders  cannot  hope  to  dislodge  it.  Preference  in  a  family  of  nations 
is  natural  and  inevitable.  "  A  man  is  not  a  less  good  citizen  because 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  his  own  family."  A 
"  washy  internationalism "  may  pretend  to  care  as  much  about 
Paraguay  or  Bolivia  as  about  Australia  or  Canada.  "  It  may  be 
very  wicked  of  me,"  said  Lord  Milner,  "  but  I  do  not  care  as  much." 
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To  develop  the  estates  of  the  Empire  was  one  of  the  keynotes  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  policy  as  Colonial  Secretary  ;  to  develop  them 
first  for  their  own  benefit,  secondly,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Britisl1  EmPire'  and'  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, is  Lord  Milner's  purpose.  And  to  this  triple  end 
he  brings  a  great  economic  conception  of  the  Empire's  and  the  world's 
present  needs.  The  war  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  reshuffling 
of  the  international  credit  system.  Great  Britain  is  a  debtor  nation 
where  before  she  was  a  creditor  nation.  Countries  which  took  British 
manufactures  in  payment  for  British  imports  will  no  longer  want 
those  manufactures  to  the  same  extent,  because  they  are  now  making 
for  themselves  many  of  the  things  they  bought  from  us.  But  they 
need  the  raw  materials  which  the  British  Empire  can  supply.  Malaya, 
the  West  Indies,  West  Africa,  are  debtors  to  Great  Britain  on  account 
of  money  invested  in  their  development.  Great  Britain  can  send 
her  manufactures  to  these  countries  within  the  Empire  ;  she  can  take 
their  produce  in  satisfaction  of  their  indebtedness,  and  she  can  pass 
it  on  to  her  own  creditors  in  relief  of  her  obligations.  It  is,  as 
Lord  Milner  happily  called  it,  "  the  triangle  of  trade."  In  so  many 
words,  we  shall  be  able  the  more  easily  to  make  good  some  of  the 
losses  we  have  incurred  in  the  War  by  assisting  the  productive  capacity 
of  "  the  dependent  Empire."  Lord  Milner  hinted  that  the  peace 
settlement  will  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  New  territories 
will  be  handed  over  to  us  as  the  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  can  only  imply  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  we  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  trustee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  extension 
desirable.  France,  too,  will  be  entrusted  with  larger  responsibilities, 
and  Lord  Milner  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  the  world  that  the  two  greatest 
colonising  powers  should  work  in  amity,  avoiding  jealousies  and 
bickerings  "  as  foolish  as  they  are  odious." 

BOLSHEVISM  is  the  extreme  form  of  the  malady  which  the  War 
brought  to  peoples  throughout  the  world.  In  Great  Britain  the  disease 

assumed  its  mildest  form  and  has  been  disposed  of  by 
The  v>  Id  treatment,  equally  drastic  and  sympathetic,  of  the 

conditions  in  which  it  breeds.  It  has  reared  its  ugly 
head  even  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  only  to  be  eliminated  with  the 
determined  hand  of  outraged  democracy  ;  it  has  seized  upon  Hungary 
and  gained  a  foothold  in  Bavaria.  "  War  at  home  and  war  abroad — 
that  is  what  the  counsels  and  teachings  of  Lenin's  Bolshevism  bring 
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us,"  said  Herr  Scheidemann  recently.  It  is  the  bogey  with  which  the 
Central  Empires  hope  to  frighten  Europe  into  concessions  that  would 
save  Germany  from  the  maximum  penalty  for  her  misdeeds.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  discovers  signs  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia  itself  is  break- 
ing down  before  the  relentless  pressure  of  economic  facts.  Its  fortunes 
vary.  In  a  military  sense  it  is  crushed  in  one  direction  by  Admiral 
Koltchak's  victorious  advance  from  the  East ;  it  is  held  in  check  in 
another  direction  by  the  gallantry  of  our  small  forces  at  Archangel  and 
Murmansk,  as  to  which  there  has  been  grave  anxiety,  not  yet  relieved  ; 
it  has  advanced  in  a  third  and  occupied  Odessa  and  Sebastopol.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  sees  no  hope  for  Russia  except  from  her  own  efforts,  and 
the  return  of  her  people  to  sanity.  Great  Britain  and  her  friends  are 
prepared  to  put  every  ounce  of  their  energies  into  preventing  the 
overflow  of  the  Bolshevist  lava  into  Allied  lands.  They  will  help 
the  Russians  to  help  themselves,  by  providing  munitions '  and  other 
necessaries.  Beyond  that  they  cannot  go. 

BOLSHEVISM  may,  or  may  not,  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  trouble 
in  India  and  Egypt.  But  only  prompt  action  probably  has  saved  both 
countries  from  Bolshevist  developments.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford  and  General  Allenby  have  been  confronted  with 
sedition,  rapine,  and  murder.  Well-meaning  theorists 
like  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Zaghlul  Pacha,  have  called  forces  into  play  which 
they  are  no  more  capable  of  controlling  than  was  M.  Kerensky  able 
to  control  the  excesses  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  character 
of  these  forces  was  shown  when  Zaghlul  Pacha  was  released — a  veritable 
orgy  of  rejoicing  ended  in  riot  and  tragedy.  Economic  conditions  in 
Egypt  ensured  a  certain  measure  of  support  for  the  wildest  of  nation- 
alist claims ;  economic  conditions  in  India  have  reinforced  political 
aspirations  and  secured  a  hearing  for  the  opponents — some  honest, 
some  the  reverse — of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  aims  only  at  unveiling 
and  punishing  seditious  conspiracy.  In  both  countries  the  issue  has 
been  complicated  by  Pan-Islamic  propaganda,  started  in  the  interests 
of  Turkey.  In  India  disorder  and  outrage  were  fostered  by  the  passive 
resister  ;  in  Egypt,  by  a  strike  of  Government  officials.  The  essential 
fact  happily  is  that,  in  neither  country,  have  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  been  drawn  into  the  extremist  vortex.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Indian  troubles  will  not  afford  a  pretext  for  the  delay  of  promised 
reforms.  They  lend  point  to  Mr.  Roberts'  paper  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  printed  in  the  present  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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CANADA  is  more  active  than  any  other  of  the  Dominions  in  bringing 
to  public  notice  her  resources,  and  the  opportunities  she  provides 

for  the  development  of  trade  on  Empire  lines.  Sir 
Canada's  Kobert  Borden  points  to  the  "  liberal  character  "  of 
Business  ^  agsistance  to  be  given  to  soldier  settlers,  and  reminds 

those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  up  farming  that  Canada's 
mineral  wealth,  Canada's  forests  and  Canada's  water  system  afford 
almost  illimitable  prospects  for  industrial  enterprise  and  energy.  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  statement  was  in  the  nature  of  a  most  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  propaganda  campaign,  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Mission  in  England,  is  responsible.  In 
Canada,  as  in  Australia,  the  stern  economic  necessities  imposed  by  the 
War  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  manufacturing  industries  which 
the  Dominions  are  naturally  anxious  to  maintain.  Their  achievement 
in  this  respect  has  been  a  surprise  even  to  themselves,  and  they  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  many  orders  for  their  home  markets  which,  before 
the  War,  would  have  come  to  Europe — possibly  to  England,  probably 
to  Germany.  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris's  mission  is  to  convince  the  British 
people  that  many  of  the  things  for  which  they  went  to  Germany  and 
Austria  can  be  got  from  Canada,  if  Canada's  nascent  manufacturing 
efforts  are  supported.  Canada  has  sent  "  a  business  man  to  do  a 
business  job,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  aims  at  framing  "  a  new  Imperial 
trade  policy,  a  new  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  new  unity  for  the 
Empire."  Canada  wants  to  do  her  new  business  mainly  within  the 
Empire,  but  is  also  prepared  to  do  it  with  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain. 
Apparently  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made,  based  on  an  intelli- 
gent and  generous  credit  system.  Thus  Canada,  whilst  offering  a  grow- 
ing market  for  British  and  Allied  goods,  is  proposing  to  assist  France, 
Rumania  and  other  countries  in  rebuilding  and  reconstruction. 

THE  Dinner  given  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  by  Mr.  W.  Massey  Birks 

on  April  4,  in  honour  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  new  President  of  the 

McGill  University,  was  in  all  respects  an  unqualified 

success.     The  occasion  was  one  not  only  of  domestic, 

of  M  G'll       kuk  °f  national  and  Imperial  interest,  graced  as  it  was 

by  the  presence  of  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  statesmen, 

and  animated  by  the  true  University  spirit,  which  has  made  McGill 

a  power  in  the  land  both  in  peace  and  war.     Lord  Milner  proposed  the 

toast  of  Canada,  and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  great  industrial 

activities  which  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  had  stimulated  in  the 
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Dominion,  would  prove  a  lasting  and  potent  factor  in  its  future  develop- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Borden,  freshly  arrived  from  Flanders,  gave  a 
moving  description  of  what  he  had  seen  there,  and  after  tracing  the 
dramatic  fortunes  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the  later  stages  of  the  War, 
entered  a  plea  for  patience  in  regard  to  the  long-drawn-out  discussions 
in  Paris,  which  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  vast  issues  of  the 
settlement  demanded.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (a  Canadian,  as  he  reminded 
his  audience),  in  the  course  of  a  striking  eulogy  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  made  it  clear  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  to  remain  in  English  politics.  The  President-elect 
began  with  a  sympathetic  reference  to  his  predecessor,  Sir  William 
Peterson,  whose  great  work  at  McGill  had  received  other  warm 
tributes,  and  then  delighted  everybody  with  a  speech  of  remarkable 
power  and  charm,  brightened  by  many  humorous  passages,  and 
delivered  with  transparent  sincerity.  Altogether  a  notable  evening, 
at  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  present. 

THE  advocates  of  economy  at  home  are  still  no  more  than  voices  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  Westminster ;  and  some  surprise  has  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that,  while  British  capital  is  being  exported 
to  various  countries,  the  British  Government  is  still 
a  borrower  in  the  United  States,  where  our  indebtedness 
is  already  sufficiently  heavy.  Furthermore,  the  British  Government 
is  borrowing  in  America  at  a  higher  rate  than  British  capitalists  are 
lending  their  money  at  for  industrial  and  public  purposes  elsewhere. 
Truly  the  War  has  had  paradoxical  results  ;  but  present  expenditure 
is  unduly  large,  and  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  is  alive 
to  its  dangers,  were  to  show  firmness  in  checking  it,  since  any  increase 
of  national  debt  now  must  lead  to  permanently  heavy  taxation,  and 
give  rise  to  social  discontent  and  agitation  against  the  deadweight — 
a  phenomenon  that  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  For  the  present,  the  real  stringency  of  the  financial  position 
will  not  be  seen  in  the  1919  Budget,  but  in  that  of  1920 — by  which 
time,  however,  we  may  hope  that  some  genuine  attempt1  will  have  been 
made  to  regularise  the  existing  hopeless  confusion  in  income-tax,  super- 
tax, and  excess  profits  tax  regulations.  By  that  time,  too,  we  shall 
know  how  much  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  Germany,  and  how  little  out 
of  the  bachelor — the  latter,  surely,  the  most  futile  form  of  a  tax  on 
luxury  that  was  ever  devised.  Its  only  possible  advantage,  according 
to  some  Imperialist  economists,  is  that  it  will  expand  the  British 
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Empire,  because  it  will  lead  the  unmarried  young  men  who  have 
ability  enough  to  earn  good  incomes  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tax. 

THE  need  of  a  tariff  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  save  the  most 
obstinate  Free  Traders.  The  alternatives  are  a  direct  tax  on  capital, 

which  is  already  an  exploded  theory,  and  a  permanent 
The  Excess  continuance  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax.  The  latter  was 

useful  as  a  war-time  measure,  and  Mr.  McKenna  (who 
has  now  given  up  to  the  City  what  he  meant  for  mankind)  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  introducing  a  new  engine  of  revenue-raising.  But  its 
disadvantages  are  manifest.  One  was  evident  from  the  start — the 
fact  that  it  inflated  prices,  and  led  directly  to  that  race  between 
increased  wages  and  increased  prices  which  gave  such  rich  materials 
for  study  to  the  economists,  and  made  the  rest  of  us  study  our  pass- 
books rather  more  ruefully  than  usual.  The  second  disadvantage  only 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  when  the  tax  had  been  in  operation  some 
little  time.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  penalised  young  and  grow- 
ing businesses,  while  it  left  old  and  prosperous  concerns  untouched. 
That  is  admittedly  so  wrong  that  it  must  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
possible. 

THE  suggested  alternative,  of  a  tax  on  dividends  above  a  certain 
figure,  does  not  appeal  very  strongly.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not 

bring  in  a  very  large  sum  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  would 
A  Tax  on  penalise  just  those  enterprises  on  which  the  British 

Empire  has  been  built  up.  The  East  India  Company 
and  other  chartered  trading  companies  often  made  100  per  cent,  or 
more  on  their  earlier  voyages,  and  it  was  the  prospect  of  great  gains 
that  made  them  take  great  risks.  Had  they  been  faced  with  the 
refusal  of  the  State  to  let  them  make  more  than,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  they 
would  hardly  have  risked  their  money — for  the  danger  of  losing  it 
would  have  been  the  same,  whereas  the  chance  of  making  up  for  certain 
losses  by  occasional  great  gains  would  have  been  gone.  The  proposed 
impost  is  recommended  in  the  name  of  democracy,  that  essential  gilding 
of  every  proposal ;  but  it  is  significant  that  its  most  ardent  advocates 
are  the  State  Socialists,  who  were  foiled  in  their  desire  to  tax  capital 
and  propose  to  reach  much  the  same  terminus  by  a  very  similar  path. 
The  real  solution  of  our  present  financial  problem  is  to  increase  home  and 
Imperial  production,  to  graduate  the  Income  Tax,  and  to  introduce  a 
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moderate  preferential  tariff.  Such  a  tariff,  we  are  glad  to  learn 
at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  forms  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Budget. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  April  16,  the  Chair- 
man, Sir  Charles  Lucas,  said  UNITED  EMPIRE  was  recovering  from  its 

war  diet  and  growing  fatter.    Unfortunately,  physical 
The  Annual  •        ,-n      •  , •  ,  i    ,,      J    r  J 

j,..     . .  exigencies  still  existing  compel  us  to  hold  over  a  report 

of  the  proceedings  till  the  June  issue.  Claims  on  avail- 
able space  grow  from  month  to  month,  and  there  are  many  arrears  im- 
imposed  by  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  shortage  of  labour  and  other 
incidentals  to  a  world  war,  to  be  made  good.  UNITED  EMPIRE,  we  are 
glad  to  be  assured  by  Fellows  from  Overseas  and  the  provinces,  is  a 
much  appreciated  link  between  them  and  the  head  centre  of  the  Insti- 
tute's activities.  As  the  members'  roll  increases  and  branches  multiply 
—and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  peace  record  should  not  be  as  gratify- 
ing as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  showed  the  war  record  to  have  been — the 
importance  of  this  link  must  grow  also.  The  Institute,  its  fifty  years  of 
service  notwithstanding,  is  only  now  getting  into  its  full  stride.  More 
and  more  intimately  its  life,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  pointed  out,  faithfully 
reflects  the  United  Empire  for  which  it  stands.  It  is  giving  fuller 
recognition  to  the  claims  of  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and  trying 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  new  democracy  by  its  Imperial  Studies 
movement  on  the  other.  It  is  founding  self-governing  colonies  in  the 
form  of  branches  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  work  has  expanded  beyond 
the  capacity  of  its  present  home.  The  provision  of  larger  premises  is 
a  supreme  need  and,  said  the  Chairman,  the  Council  were  on  the  look 
out  for  pious  benefactors  whom  they  would  credit  with  piety  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  benefactions.  Full  particulars  of  the 
extension  scheme  proposed  will  be  given  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  of  the 
Institute  to  be  held  on  May  23,  when  the  President,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  has  promised  to  take  the  chair.  Gifts  in  cash 
or  in  kind  will  be  equally  helpful  towards  the  creation  of  a  home 
capable  of  accommodating  a  Fellowship  which,  on  the  present  ratio 
of  increase,  may  well  be  within  sight  of  50,000  in  ten  years'  time. 
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By  VISCOUNT  MILNER,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  ol  State  lor  the  Colonies. 

IT  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  your  guest  at  this  the  first,  or  very  nearly  the 
first,  public  function  of  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The 
Institute  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  voluntary  public  associations  which 
in  this  country  do  so  much  to  supplement  the  work  and  remedy  the  shortcomings 
of  Governments.  And  it  has  recently  exhibited  a  remarkable  capacity  for  expansion. 
After  a  period  of  comparative  stagnation  it  has,  in  the  last  ten  years,  more  than 
trebled  its  members.  They  have  risen  from  4,500  in  1908  to  13,700  in  1918.  More- 
over, and  this  is  even  more  important,  its  activities  are  no  longer  confined  to  London. 
In  quite  recent  years  it  has  established  itself  in  several  of  our  great  provincial  cities, 
and  has  also  set  up  one  or  two  county  branches.  This  movement  began  at  Bristol, 
where  the  Institute  now  has  no  fewer  than  1,200  members.  Bristol  is  a  great  city. 
It  is  one  of  our  oldest  ports  and  it  has  a  traditional  connection  with  and  interest 
in  our  oversea  possessions.  But  is  not  Manchester  also  a  port  in  these  days  ?  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Manchester  would  not  wish  to  be  outdone  in  any  form 
of  patriotic  activity  by  even  so  great  a  city  as  Bristol.  More  than  that,  I  am  sure 
that  if  my  friend  Mr.  Himbury,  with  his  great  zeal  and  organising  ability,  continues 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Manchester  Branch,  it  will  before  long  be  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom. 

This  recent  growth  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  a  fact  of  great  significance. 
We  are  at  long  last  waking  up  as  a  nation  not  only  to  the  great  present  importance 
of  the  Empire,  but  to  its  almost  boundless  potentialities  of  future  growth.  For 
many,  many  years  we  thought  but  little  about  them,  very  few  of  us  fully  realise 
them  even  now.  Speaking  for  myself,  the  contemplation  of  that  Empire  always 
fills  me  with  something  like  awe — with  the  kind  of  feeling  which  led  the  Grecian  king 
in  the  old  story  to  throw  his  most  cherished  possession  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avert 
the  disaster  which  the  envious  gods  must  have  in  store  for  one  upon  whom  fortune 
had  showered  such  unexampled  favours. 

But  I  must  put  these  fancies  out  of  my  mind  and,  speaking  in  a  business 
community,  get  to  business.  My  business  to-day  is  to  interest  you  in  some  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  which  the  Empire  now  presents,  and  in  addressing  this  audience 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  self-governing  Dominions.  I  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity later  in  the  day  of  speaking  about  other  portions  of  the  Empire.f  The  relations 
of  the  Dominions  to  the  Mother  Country  have  for  years  past  been  steadily  under- 
going a  great  change,  a  transformation  now  almost  completed.  They  are  no  longer 
colonies,  but  nations  intensely  conscious  of  their  nationhood.  They  have  played 
as  big  a  part  in  this  War  as  any  but  what  are  called  "  the  Great  Powers."  They  may 
reasonably  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  they  will  themselves  be  reckoned  among 
the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  Yet  they  all  desire  (such  is  our  unparalleled  good 

*  An  address  delivered  by  Lord  Milner,  before  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  at  a  Luncheon  given  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  on  April  10 . 

t  The  second  address  delivered  by  Lord  Milner,  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  referred  to  at  some 
length  in  a  paragraph  entitled  "  The  Triangle  of  Trade  "  which  appears  in  "  Editorial  Notes  and 
Comments." 
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fortune)  to  remain  within  the  Empire.  If  that  desire  is  fulfilled,  the  world  will  see 
a  new  kind  of  political  unit,  a  permanent  association  of  Great  Powers  under  a  single 
head.  The  Empire  will  be,  in  fact  it  already  is,  a  League  of  Nations,  whether  or 
not  it  is  embraced  in  a  greater  but  less  closely  compacted  league.  And  it  possesses  a 
moral  unity  which  that  greater  league,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  still  have  to 
acquire.  For  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  members  of  the  British  League  of 
Nations  are  no  work  of  artifice,  but  a  natural  growth,  the  work  of  time. 

Such  is  the  position  in  fact.  But  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  our  history,  the 
reality  is  obscured  by  antiquated  forms.  The  Department  which  normally  deals 
with  Dominion  questions  in  this  country  is  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  Dominions 
are  in  no  sense  under  the  Colonial  Office.  The  Colonial  Office  is  simply  the  channel 
through  which  the  real  parties — the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions — transact  business  with  one  another.  And  in  ordinary 
circumstances  this  arrangement  works  well  enough.  Personally  I  rejoice  at  it, 
because  it  brings  me  into  close  and  frequent  contact  with  representatives  of  the 
Dominions,  which  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure.  But  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  it  is  not  misleading,  as  it  is  certainly  anomalous,  that  the  Department  which 
really  governs  Nigeria,  or  Fiji,  or  Hong  Kong,  should  also  be  concerned  with  the 
Dominions,  whom  we  in  no  way  pretend  to  govern.  Whenever  the  time  comes, 
as  it  soon  must  come,  when  the  relations  of  our  great  State  Departments  are  over- 
hauled and  their  work  rearranged  on  some  logical  principle,  I  dare  say  this  anachronism 
will  disappear. 

In  the  meantime  one  great  and  far-reaching  change  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  unwritten  constitution  of  the  Empire.  I  refer  to  the  presence  of  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  War  Cabinet  will,  I  suppose, 
come  to  an  end  with  the  War,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  practice  of  Dominion 
Ministers  sitting  side  by  side  with  British  Ministers,  to  deal  with  all  matters  which 
are  of  common  concern  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions,  will  not  come 
to  an  end.  The  present  arrangement  is  provisional,  and  if  it  is  maintained,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  maintained  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  But,  though  created  to  meet 
an  emergency,  it  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  For  it  is  based  on  a  true  principle 
and  corresponds  to  the  realities  of  the  case.  The  Dominions  have  constantly  com- 
plained that,  though  absolutely  independent  in  their  domestic  affairs,  they  had  no 
share  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  And  their  complaint 
was  justified.  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  a  device  to  meet  that  complaint. 
And  the  device  has  served  its  purpose.  The  share  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers 
have  taken  in  directing  our  war  policy  has  been  a  real  share.  That  the  Dominions 
should  continue  to  have  a  real  share,  in  peace,  in  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  which 
affect  them  as  much  as  ua — foreign  relations,  defence,  inter-imperial  trade  and 
communications — must  be  the  paramount  desire  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  see 
the  continuance  of  the  British  League  of  Nations.  For  no  amount  of  goodwill  and 
affection  between  the  people  of  its  several  States  will  enable  the  British  Empire 
to  exercise  its  proper  influence  in  the  world — and  it  is  a  beneficent  and  a  pacific 
influence — unless  we  maintain  and  preserve  the  means  of  continuously  planning  and 
acting  together. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  machinery,  however  well  devised, 
no  Cabinet,  or  Council,  or  Conference,  can  avail  us,  unless  we  preserve  the  moral 
unity  of  the  Empire.  That  is  the  real  basis  of  the  whole  thing.  We  must  cultivate 
what  before  now  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  wider  patriotism,  the  sense  of  our  citizen- 
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ship  in  this  super-State.  The  material  fpr  doing  so  is  afforded  us  in  ample  measure 
by  family  relationship,  by  common  language  and  literature,  common  traditions 
and  ideals,  by  similar  institutions,  by  an  ever-growing  intimacy  of  intercourse,  material 
and  intellectual.  By  every  means  in  our  power  we  must  strive  to  strengthen  and 
multiply  these  invisible  but  powerful  bonds.  And  in  that  respect  the  progress  of 
science  and  invention  are  of  immense  assistance  to  us.  Just  think  what  the  airship 
and  the  aeroplane  will  do  to  pull  the  Empire  together. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference.  I  know  that  the  mention  of  that  word  awakens 
memories  of  old  political  controversies.which  in  course  of  time  became,  to  my  thinking, 
very  tiresome.  I  wish  we  could  bury  these  controversies,  which  have  needlessly 
divided  men  whose  real  objects  were  not  dissimilar,  and  look  at  the  whole  subject 
from  a  new  and  wider  point  of  view.  It  has  been  too  much  discussed  as  if  it  was 
only  a  question  of  tariffs.  And  I  frankly  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  you 
have  a  tariff — and  it  is  common  ground  that  every  self-governing  State  of  the  Empire 
may  have  as  much  or  as  little  tariff  as  it  pleases — it  is  only  natural  and  right  that 
this  tariff  should  fall  more  lightly  upon  Empire  goods  than  upon  foreign  goods.  That 
is  the  view  taken  by  the  Dominions.  It  is  the  view  taken  by  every  foreign  nation, 
including  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  trade  with  countries  under  its  flag.  But 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  tariff  at  all,  the  principle  of  Imperial  Preference  would 
still  hold  good.  For  what  really  is  the  idea  at  the  root  of  it  ?  Quite  simply  it  is 
this,  that  we  are  a  family  of  nations  and  that  in  all  our  policy  and  dealings 
the  interest  of  the  family  should  come  first.  A  man  is  not  a  less  good  citizen  because 
he  looks  after  the  legitimate  interests  of  his  own  family.  And  I  maintain  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  because  an  Englishman  believes1 — as  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  do  believe — in  fair  dealing  between  nations,  in  the  solidarity  of  interest  of 
all  nations,  he  should  therefore  go  in  for  a  washy  internationalism,  and  pretend  that 
he  cares  as  much  about  the  welfare  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  or  even  of  foreign  countries 
much  closer  to  us,  as  he  does  about  that  of  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  South  Africa, 
or  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  very  wicked  of  me,  but  I  do  not  care  as  much.  I  want  to  see  the 
resources  of  every  part  of  the  Empire,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  needed  for  its  own 
development,  devoted,  not  exclusively,  but  first  and  foremost,  to  building  up  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  its  other  parts.  I  feel  that  about  emigration,  I  feel  it 
about  the  investment  of  capital,  I  feel  it  about  a  score  of  matters,  which  I  may  have 
to  deal  with  any  day  of  the  week. 

And  for  these  reasons  I  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute.  It  is  your  object  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  Empire,  to  bring  together 
in  friendly  intercourse  men  coming  from  every  quarter  of  it,  to  strengthen  in  them 
the  sense  of  relationship,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  wider  patriotism.  In  the 
pursuit  of  that  great  and  noble  object  I  wish  you,  with  all  my  heart,  God-speed. 
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By  LIEUT-COMMANDER  JULIAN  TENISON,  R.N. 

(Kitted  in  command  of  Submarine  E  4.) 

A  DULL  sea  breaks  on  the  drab  rocks'  bases, 
A  chill  wind  sobs  with  a  broken  breath 

Amidst  barren  ridges — the  last  of  places 
Where  a  man  woxild  wish  to  lie  down  with  Death. 

Desolation  reigns,  the  pale  sun  grows  paler, 
The  gulls  scream  callously  overhead, 

But  the  waves  and  breezes  sigh  for  the  sailor 
We  mourn  as  dead. 

A  boat  pulls  in  to  the  beach  forsaken  ; 

The  seamen  gather  along  the  shore, 
With  one  in  their  midst  whom  Death  has  taken, 

Who  never  will  sail  with  his  shipmates  more. 
His  country's  flag  is  draped  proudly  o'er  him  ; 

He  takes  his  last  voyage  across  the  tide, 
To  join  the  myriad  souls  that  before  him 
Have  fought  and  died. 

The  drear  procession  moves  off,  slow  swaying 
From  side  to  side,  with  roll  o'  the  sea. 

At  the  grave  we  hark  to  the  chaplain's  praying, 
Till  the  smoke  o'  the  final  volleys  floats  free. 

The  Last  Post  blares  from  the  bugle's  throat, 
Its  voice  rises  wailing  up  to  the  sky, 

Till  the  echoing  sounds  of  the  last  sad  note 
Must  faint  and  die. 

The  clouds  are  low'ring,  the  east  wind  sighing, 

As  if  in  pity  for  man's  brief  life — 
So  short  the  time  'twixt  his  birth  and  dying, 

So  dark  the  riddle  of  pain  and  strife. 
But  see,  through  the  cloud,  as  a  bright  sword  shining, 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  piercing  the  sky, 
To  bid  us  cease  from  our  sad  repining 
For  men  who  die. 

For  Death  is  Life,  and  living  is  dying — • 
Yea,  he  who  his  heart's  blood  gladly  gives 

For  his  King,  is  not  in  the  dark  grave  lying, 
But  in  triumph  for  ever  loves  and  lives. 

Not  dead  the  sailor !    His  soul  uprisen 
Shall  reign  with  the  stars  in  immortal  skies, 

Set  free  at  last  from  the  narrow  prison 
Of  life  that  dies. 
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By  the  late  Major  A.  H.  AGLIONBY,  R.G.A. 

[A  pathetic  interest  and  significance  attaches  to  Major  Aglionby's  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  essay.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Moen,  on  the  Scheldt,  on  November  7, 
1918,  and  among  his  papers  were  found  these  obviously  unfinished  notes.  They  are 
of  peculiar  interest,  because  they  show  the  thoughts  as  to  the  future  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  officer  on  active  service  who  had  visited  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Major  Aglionby  was  aged  thirty- three.  A  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aglionby,  vicar  of 
Newbold  Pacey,  Warwick,  he  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  fought  in  the  War- 
he  was  educated  at  Mr.  Bickersteth's  preparatory  school,  Hastings,  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  second-class  in  Lit. 
Hum.  He  became  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  Old  Ryde,  Bournemouth, 
and  later  at  Port  Hope,  Ontario.  He  returned  from  Canada  via  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  joined  the  artillery,  saw  more  than  two  years' 
continuous  service  in  the  field,  and  was  in  command  of  the  219th  Siege  Battery  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  fine  work  of  his  Brigade,  both 
in  the  great  retreat  and  the  victorious  advance.  He  was  the  last  of  his  battery 
to  be  killed. — EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 

IMPERIAL  federation  is  a  subject  thrown  into  unusual  prominence  by  the  War.  Its 
importance  has  always  been  recognised,  but  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  problem  for 
future  generations  to  solve  rather  than  as  one  of  immediate  urgency.  But  this  attitude 
has  been  largely  modified  by  the  War.  To  many  it  seems  that  the  moment  for  changing 
our  Imperial  relations,  if  not  actually  at  hand,  will  arrive  with  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
And  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  any  change  is  necessary  or  desirable,  it  should  be  made 
when  all  are  united  by  the  ties  of  a  common  sacrifice. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  question  is  not  one  that  is  generally  studied. 
Most  people  know  little  or  nothing  about  Imperial  ties.  The  average  Englishman 
has  but  the  smallest  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  with  the 
United  Kingdom  or  with  one  another.  Still  less  does  he  realise  the  differences  between, 
for  example,  the  British  North  America  Act  and  the  Commonwealth  Act.  Similarly, 
his  Canadian  or  Australian  cousin  is  equally  vague  as  to  these  relations,  although 
he  may  have  an  ill-defined  mistrust  of  Downing  Street,  which  stands  for  all  that  is 
autocratic  in  the  dealings  of  the  British  Government  with  the  Dominions.  Yet  it 
would  probably  come  as  a  shock  to  both  if  they  realised  how  slender  the  tie  actually 
is.  The  real  bond  is,  of  course,  one  of  sentiment  and  mutual  interest,  but  constitution- 
ally it  rests  on  :  (1)  The  Crown ;  (2)  The  Imperial  Parliament;  (3)  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

We  may  notice  that  the  Crown,  acting  through  its  representative,  fulfils  the  same 
function  in  the  Dominions  as  in  the  mother  country.  In  practice,  it  does  not  and 
cannot  override  the  public  wishes  as  expressed  by  their  publicly  elected  bodies. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  misnomer,  in  the  sense  that  no  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  sit  as  such  in  it,  and  since  the  colonies  received  self-government,  it  has 
never  sought  to  impose  its  wishes  on  any  of  them.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  of  the  British  Empire.  Housed  in  a 
manner  singularly  unsuitable  to  its  dignity,  its  composition  and  functions  but  little 
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known,  it  is,  however,  recognised  among  the  better  informed  classes  in  the  Dominions 
as  providing  an  access  to  the  very  highest  legal  authority,  and  aa  being,  by  its  very 
remoteness,  free  from  any  suspicion  of  bias. 

Such,  then,  are  the  constitutional  bonds  of  the  British  Empire.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  they  in  any  way  favour  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominions. 
Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  peace-time  the  upkeep  of  the  Imperial  Forces 
was  mainly  found  by  the  British  taxpayer,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  mother  country 
has  shown  herself  more  ready  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  Empire  than  anxious  to 
share  its  burdens.  We  have  not  shackled  ourselves  with  rules  and  regulations.  We 
have  allowed  all  to  develop  on  their  own  lines.  And  with  what  result  ?  The  world 
has  never  witnessed  so  spontaneous  a  union  as  was  seen  at  the  outbreak  of  War.  No 
more  striking  justification  could  be  found  for  the  principles  which  underlie  the  British 
Empire.  What,  then,  is  the  need  for  change  1  Could  any  mechanical  arrangement 
equal  in  its  results  the  natural  growth  of  this  world-wide  loyalty  ?  Any  attempt 
to  train  it  artificially  may  result  in  a  gradual  weakening  of  the  whole  system.  The 
answer  to  these  objections  is  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  likely  to  continue 
satisfactory  to  all  the  Dominions.  In  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  particular  they 
have  no  voice.  As  they  increase  in  size  and  importance,  this  will  have  to  be  remedied." 
And  at  present  there  exists  no  means  of  adjusting  disputes  and  differences  between 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.  This,  too,  calls  for  settlement.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character  beset  the  path  of  the  reformer. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  that  the  Dominions  should  share  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  that  means,  which  all  parties  would  unhesitatingly  accept,  should  be  devised 
for  settling  disputes.  The  most  obvious  way  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  to  make 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  Imperial  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name.  Certain  definite  functions 
would  be  entrusted  to  it  and  certain  departments  of  State  would  be  responsible  to  it, 
notably  the  Foreign  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty.  It  would  have  executive 
authority,  carrying  with  it  the  power  of  raising  money  by  taxation.  Such  a  Parliament 
would  be  an  imposing  spectacle,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  greatness,  a  unique 
tribute  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire.  It  would  be  as  unparalleled  as  the  Empire 
it  represented.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  body  ? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  bar  of  distance.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  point 
of  time  Canada  is  as  near  to  London  to-day  as  Edinburgh  was  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  and  that  telegraphy  has  brought  Australia  into  closer  contact  with  England 
than  Ireland  was  in  the  time  of  George  III.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  members 
from  the  more  distant  Dominions  would  have  to  spend  some  three  months  of  the  year 
travelling.  This  of  itself  would  impose  a  great  strain  on  them,  and  it  would  also 
tend  to  remove  them  from  the  active  life  of  their  own  States.  The  resulting  loss  would 
react  not  only  on  the  State  in  question,  but  also  on  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
would  be  filled  with  men  gradually  losing  touch  with  the  communities  they  repre- 
sented. And  local  politics  would  suffer,  for  the  best  men  would  naturally  gravitate 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  These  difficulties  are  accidental,  as  they  arise  from  the 
geography  of  the  Empire,  and  it  might  be  urged  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
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accept  them  and  their  consequences  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  we  stand  to 
win.  But  there  is  another  factor  we  have  as  yet  to  consider,  and  in  it  is  involved 
the  whole  principle  underlying  Imperial  federation. 

Every  legislative  union  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  if  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  the  federation  of  the  British  Empire  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  operation  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  urged  that  it  does  afford  instances  of  such  unions  on  a  smaller  scale  indeed, 
but  still  great  and  complex.  Difficulties  which  might  well  have  seemed  insuperable 
were  successfully  overcome.  For  example,  in  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Scots,  never  prone  to  underestimate  their  national  importance,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  submerged,  as  it  -seemed,  in  an  unpopular  neighbour.  Not  only  so,  but  they 
submitted  to  the  presence  of  English  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  episcopacy 
was,  above  all  things,  repugnant  to  them.  At  that  time,too,religious  fervour  in  Scotland 
was  at  its  zenith.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  measure  was  a  success  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. It  weathered  two  rebellions  in  forty  years,  it  inaugurated  for  Scotland  an 
era  of  amazing  prosperity,  and  it  enabled  the  kingdom  to  present  an  unbroken  front 
to  its  foes  in  the  critical  years  that  followed.  But  this  success,  great  as  it  was,  only 
illustrates  the  principle  underlying  all  such  undertakings.  In  every  act  of  federal 
or  legislative  union,  each  party  has  to  make  some  sacrifice.  For  this  they  hope  to 
receive  a  greater  advantage.  The  Scots  sacrificed  their  pride,  and  to  some  extent 
their  religious  convictions.  But  in  return  they  obtained  commercial  benefits  that 
revolutionised  the  country.  The  same  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  union  with 
Ireland,  unfortunately  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Irish  were  content  to  exchange 
their  legislative  independence  for  social  advantages.  These  advantages  they  did 
not  obtain,  but  had  Pitt  been  in  a  position  to  redeem  his  pledges  to  emancipate  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  to  pay  the  priests,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  subsequent 
history  of  Ireland  would  have  been  other  and  happier  reading. 

The  lesson  then  to  be  drawn  from  these  historical  parallels  is  plain.  If  either  party 
is  called  upon  to  make  any  considerable  sacrifice,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  corre- 
sponding benefits  will  amply  compensate  for  the  loss.  Certain  advantages  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  although  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  effect  would  be  in  any 
way  immediate.  But  what  about  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  clear  that  it  would  involve 
the  surrender  not  only  of  financial  control,  but  also  of  some  of  the  most  jealously 
guarded  sovereign  rights  at  present  possessed  by  the  Dominions.  It  is  worth  while 
to  examine  these  two  points  in  greater  detail,  for  they  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter.  Any  Imperial  Parliament,  to  which  all  units  of  the  Empire  sent  representa- 
tives, would  necessarily  control  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  follows  that  the 
contributions  paid  by  each  unit  would  have  to  be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
to  which  those  in  command  would  be  responsible.  And  it  might  well  happen  that 
some  of  the  money  so  raised  would  go  out  of  the  country  that  found  it.  This  would 
certainly  occur  in  the  case  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  are  naturally  unfitted 
for  building  and  manning  war-ships.  Events  still  recent  point  to  the  sequel.  When 
Sir  R.  Borden  reversed  the  naval  policy  of  his  predecessor,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  was  justified  on  grounds  both  of  efficiency  and  economy.  But  when  hia  Bill  was 
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thrown  out  by  the  Senate,  he  did  not  go  to  the  country  again  on  the  same  issue.  Indeed, 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  his  proposals  met  with  a  lukewarm  reception  in  the 
West,  and  it  was  thought,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  that  they  would  be  quietly  dropped. 
It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  was  resented,  but  the  fact  of  its  going  out  of 
the  country  was  repugnant  to  Canadian  independence.  In  England  we  are  apt  to 
underestimate  the  force  of  this  feeling  in  the  Dominions.  We  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Dominions  refuse  to  surrender  the  control  of  any  money  raised  by  them.  In 
war-time,  when  our  one  object  is  to  beat  the  enemy  decisively  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  value  of  a  central  authority  is  obvious,  but  normally  this  will  not  be  so. 

The  question  of  Imperial  defence,  important  as  it  is,  is  not.  the  gravest  that  would 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  Imperial  Parliament.  Certain  sovereign  rights, 
the  exercise  of  which  might  bring  a  Dominion  into  conflict  with  another  Dominion 
or  with  a  foreign  country,  would  inevitably  pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  new  body. 
A  single  instance  will  explain.  The  introduction  of  Asiatics  into  countries  previously 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  whites  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
confront  the  Empire.  It  affects  not  only  Imperial  unity  but  also  our  foreign  relations. 
In  the  event  of  a  decision  being  arrived  at  adverse  to  one  of  the  Dominions,  which 
could  not  be  avoided  if  the  dispute  in  question  were  between  two  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  given  by  an  external  body  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  storm 
of  passionate  protest  from  the  losing  State.  The  competence  of  the  tribunal  would 
be  questioned,  its  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  exposed.  It  would  be  pointed 
out  that  the  verdict  had  been  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  loser's  representatives  by 
those  who  possibly  had  other  axes  to  grind.  No  surer  way  of  inflaming  the  popular 
mind  against  the  Empire  could  be  devised.  It  would  immensely  add  to  the  forces 
which  make  for  disruption.  A  Parliament  that  could  not  count  on  unquestioning 
obedience  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and  the  Empire 
would  be  better  without  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  Dominions  would  consent  to 
part  with  such  rights  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  certain  that  they  would  regret  them 
if  they  did,  possibly  to  the  point  of  repudiating  the  agreement  by  which  they  lost 
them. 

These  considerations  go  to  prove,  in  the  writer's  view,  at  least,  that  a  central 
Imperial  body  with  executive  authority  is  impracticable.  Not  only  do  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  Empire  forbid  it,  but  even  if  established,  it  would  be  likely  to  lead 
to  disunion.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  what  other  means  of  strengthening  the  basis  of 
the  Empire  can  be  employed,  and  it  may  also  be  urged  that  the  absence  of  a  really 
Imperial  Parliament  will  not  prevent  the  disputes  and  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  described  as  a  bar  to  its  success.  To  answer  these  questions  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  causes  which  underlie  the  unity  we  at  present  possess.  In  the  first  place, 
of  course,  there  is  the  bond  of  our  common  blood  and  common  speech.  This  is  a  great 
and  incalculable  force,  but  its  importance  must  not  be  overestimated.  The 
sentimental  tie  is  likely  to  be  strongest  with  those  who  were  themselves  born  in  the 
mother-country  and  have  migrated  to  one  of  the  Dominions.  It  will  tend  to  be  less 
developed  in  those  who  are  actually  born  in  the  Dominions.  As  long  as  the  stream 
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of  immigration  is  strong  enough  to  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  social  life  of 
the  new  countries,  this  sentimental  attachment  will  be  automatically  maintained, 
but  if  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  so,  the  bond  of  union  from  this  source  will  be  weakened. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  will  die  out.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  Canada 
are  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of  an  Imperial  tradition.  But  it  does  mean  that  we  must 
not  rely  on  it  alone  to  unite  the  Empire.  Nothing  must  be  neglected  that  helps  to 
draw  us  closer  together.  We  must  strive  to  increase  the  community  of  interest,  which 
is  the  natural  complement  of  our  community  of  race.  For  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  commerce  and  the  social  intercourse  arising  from  it  that  mutual  understanding 
is  most  likely  to  be  reached. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  so  commonplace  a  topic,  but  there  is  a  further 
objection  to  be  met.  Granting,  it  may  be  said,  the  full  force  of  the  argument  from 
sentiment  and  commerce,  why  should  they  not  be  equally  effective  in  preventing 
the  disruption  which  we  have  predicated  as  following  from  an  Imperial  Parliament  ? 
If  the  various-parts  of  the  Empire  arrive  at  a  thorough  understanding  by  means  of 
social  and  commercial  intercourse,  surely  they  will  admit  certain  restraints  at  the 
bidding  of  a  body  elected  by  all.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  would  be  a  tendency 
that  way,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  amount  of  mutual  knowledge  would 
persuade,  for  example,  a  Canadian  to  allow  Chinese  into  British  Columbia  if  his  own 
Parliaments  had  already  decided  against  it.  But  still  the  objector  may  not  be  satisfied. 
You  have  shown,  he  may  say,  that  there  are  serious  dangers  that  may  confront  the 
Empire,  but  you  have  not  explained  how  it  is  that  we  are  more  likely  to  weather  them 
without  an  Imperial  Parliament  than  with  it.  They  may  be  there  all  right,  but  all  you 
can  suggest  is  to  provide  no  machinery  for  getting  rid  of  them.  This  style  of  reasoning 
is  neither  unfair  nor  uncommon ;  but  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  one  important 
factor.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  much  more  likely  to  do  something  distasteful 
if  they  think  they  are  doing  it  of  their  own  free  will  than  if  it  ia  forced  upon  them  by 
an  external  authority.  If  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  Dominiona  can  be  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  a  course  of  action  which  would  naturally  be  unpopular, 
their  powerful  advocacy  would  do  much  to  induce  their  own  people  to  acquiesce  in 
it.  The  proposal,  which  would  have  aroused  the  bitterest  resentment  if  it  had  come 
as  a  command  from  outside,  would  meet  with  far  leas  opposition  if  it  came  to  the  people 
from  their  own  trusted  leaders. 

The  best  chance  of  attaining  this  end  seems  to  lie  in  the  Imperial  Conference. 
The  meeting  of  the  Premiers  of  all  the  Dominions  is  an  obvious  opportunity  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  kind  of  problem  that  we  have  been  discussing.  Colonial  statesmen 
would  see  how  far  they  would  be  supported  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  would 
go  home  prepared  to  lead  public  opinion  in  the  desired  direction.  It  might  require 
much  courage  and  self-sacrifice  on  their  part,  but  without  these  qualities,  which  have 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  building  of  the  Empire,  we  cannot  expect  to  carry  it  on 
worthily.  And  the  conferences  would  have  to  be  held  more  often.  Once  in  five  years 
is  not  enough.  It  might  be  made  triennial,  and  the  Dominions  might,  of  course,  select 
any^adequate  representative  if  it  were  found  inconvenient  for  the  Prime  Minister 
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to  be  absent.  But  these  are  mere  details.  The  salient  fact  is  that  we  have  in  the 
Imperial  Conference  a  body  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  Empire.  Without  any 
executive  authority  it  may  yet  exert  an  unparalleled  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
our  race. 

But  still  we  have  not  provided  a  solution  for  disputes.  What  we  have  suggested 
will,  we  hope,  make  them  less  likely  to  occur,  but  it  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility 
of  their  arising.  If  they  do  arise,  what  then  ?  It  might  be  possible  to  set  up  an  aribi- 
tration  court,  the  members  of  which  would  be  chosen  by  means  approved  by  the 
Imperial  Conference.  Each  party  would  have  to  agree  to  the  arbitration,  and  if  they 
did  so,  would  no  doubt  abide  loyally  by  its  decision.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
system  of  arbitration,  the  method  of  selection  and  so  forth,  were  settled  in  advance 
of  any  dispute  arising,  as  no  complaint  could  then  be  lodged  against  its  composition, 
as  might  be  the  case  if  it  were  created  ad  hoc.  It  would  also  have  a  reassuring  effect 
on  the  two  parties,  who  would  know  that  an  impartial  court  was  ready  to  settle  their 
differences.  Such  a  system  would  cover  cases  of  dispute  in  which  both  sides  were 
willing  to  submit  to  arbitration,  but  it  might  happen  that  one  side  would  refuse  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  altering  its  position.  Or  a  situation  might  arise  analogous 
to  that  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  'Asiatic  immigration.  In  the  one  case  we  should  have  two  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  dispute,  and  one  of  them  refusing  to  submit  to  arbitration.  In  the  other 
we  should  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  war  with  a  foreign  Power  on  a  question  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  Empire  felt  that  the  disputing  member  was  wrong.  If  matters 
were  ever  pushed  to  such  an  extreme,  it  is  obvious  that  the  dissenting  Dominion  would 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Empire.  The  serious  consequences  which  would  inevitably 
result  make  it  unlikely  that*  this  should  ever  happen,  for  the  State  in  question  would 
be  left  isolated  either  against  the  rest  of  the  Empire  or  against  a  foreign  foe.  And 
in  the  writer's  judgment  it  is  more  improbable,  if  the  matter  is  left  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  several  Dominions  than  if  they  are  dragooned  into  it  by  a  body  whose  authority 
would  be  doubted  as  soon  as  it  gave  an  unpopular  decision. 

Such  are  the  lines  along  which  Imperial  relations  are  most  likely  to  progress. 
Those  who  would  rather  see  more  exact  rules,  more  definite  regulations,  may  be 
reminded  of  our  national  preference  for  custom  rather  than  law.  The  history  of  our 
race  shows  that  legislation  follows  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  but  rarely  leads  it. 
•In  this,  perhaps,  the  greatest  problem  that  has  ever  confronted  the  Empire,  it  behoves 
us  to  look  long  and  well  before  we  commit  ourselves.  We  must  look  the  facts 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  our  judgments  must  be  formed  by  reference  to  them  alone. 
The  modest  measures  which  the  writer  has  suggested  make  a  poor  showing  compared 
with  the  grandiloquent  schemes  so  often  put  forward.  But  if  they  are  pedestrian, 
they  are  at  least  practicable,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  underlying  our  national  development.  For  the  future  of  the 
Empire  will  not  be  made  by  Imperial  assemblies  or  high-sounding  constitutions.  It 
may  conceivably  be  marred  by  them,  but  it  does  not  depend  on  them  for  its 
greatness.  Rather,  it  lies  in  the  highways  of  commerce. 
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By  CHARLES  ROBERTS,  formerly  Under-Socretary  of  State  for  India. 

I  HAVE  been  honoured  by  the  request  to  give  to  the  Colonial  Institute  a  general  sketch 
of  the  reforms  in  the  government  of  India  proposed  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report. 
I  fully  realise  the  importance  of  the  Colonial  Institute  considering,  and  it  may  be. 
pronouncing  on,  the  whole  subject.  It  is  the  success  of  the  self-governing  Dominions 
and  of  their  institutions  which  has  largely  moulded  the  thought  of  many  educated 
Indians.  The  Indians  see  an  Empire  avowedly  not  based  on  the  principle  of  race  ; 
for  the  French  in  Canada,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  have  found  that 
the  principle  of  self-government  enables  them  to  reconcile  their  local  and  perhaps 
racial  patriotism  with  the  sentiment  of  Imperial  unity.  Many  educated  Indians 
ask  whether,  in  their  turn,  under  some  form  of  eventual  self-government  suited  to 
their  own  land,  they  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  their  wish  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country — a  wish  surely  natural  and  laudable  enough — to  maintain 
their  loyalty  to  the  King-Emperor,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  recognised 
advantages  of  the  connection  between  the  Empire  and  India.  There  are  Indians,  too, 
who  quote  with  point  and  force  the  account  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  given  in 
Lord  Durham's  Report ;  for  Englishmen,  and  I  suppose  most  Canadians,  have 
forgotten  the  very  ill-prepared  ground  in  which  the  principle  of  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  Dominions  had  originally  to  be  planted — I  mean  the  backwardness  of 
education,  and  some  other  unfavourable  conditions  which  were  first  overcome  and 
then  transformed  by  the  success  of  democratic  self-government.  The  working  of 
self-government  in  the  Dominions,  then,  is  responsible  largely  for  the  form  which 
the  reform  movement  has  taken  in  India. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  certain  impression  about  that  the  movement  for  Indian  reform 
hangs  fire.  That  is  mainly  due  to  the  pause  necessitated  by  waiting  for  the  Supple- 
mentary Reports  of  the  two  Committees,  which  have  been  working  out  in  India  this 
winter  the  scheme  of  the  franchises  to  be  introduced  and  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  central  and  provincial  governments.  We  have  moved  some  stages 
beyond  the  original  declaration,  which  stated  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  :— - 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the 
progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire  ; 

2.  That  substantial  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  this  end  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
progress  was  to  be  by  successive  stages  ;  and 

3.  The  British  Government  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each 
advance. 

It  may  be  as  well,  as  memories  grow  vague  about  complex  constitutional  changes, 

*  Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,' on  March  11, 
1919.  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Brassey  in  the  Chair. 
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to  recapitulate  some  main  points   about  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme   with  a 
view  to  seeing  the  amount  of  agreement  now  reached. 

1.  The  scheme  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  complete  whole,  pending  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  franchise  and  the  division  of  powers  between  the  central  and 
provincial  governments ;    and  further  it  is  a  stage  in  a  process  towards  the  goal  of 
responsible  government,  but  not  a  fully  developed  and  finally  »worked-out  system  of 
government.     At  intervals  of  five  and  ten  years  and  afterwards  at  twelve-year  periods 
machinery  is  devised  for  the  expansion  of  the  self-governing  powers  of  which  an 
instalment  is  now  to  be  conferred.     The  method  of  proceeding  by  successive  stages 
is  at  all  events  accepted  and  agreed. 

2.  It  would  effect  a  great  devolution  of  control  from  both  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Government  of  India  to  the  provinces,  "  giving  to  the  provinces  the  widest 
independence  from  superior  control  in  legislative,  administrative,  and  financial  matters 
compatible  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  own  responsibilities  by  the  Government 
of  India."     There  is  a  wide  consensus  of  opinion  that  here  at  least  the  scheme  is  on 
sound  lines. 

3.  In  the  sphere  of  provincial  government  it  would  provide  for  a  substantial 
but     guarded     extension    of    self-government    through    the    following     principal 
provisions  : — 

(a)  It  would  enlarge  the  Legislative  Councils,  give  them  a  substantial  elected 
majority,  and  base  them  upon  as  broad  a  franchise  as  is  possible,  and  give  them 
increased  powers  both  to  vote  on  the  Budget  and  over  legislation. 

(6)  It  would  increase  the  Indian  element  on  the  Executive  of  the  Province,  for  in 
future  one  member  of  the  Governor's  Executive  Council  of  two  would  be  in  practice 
an  Indian ;  and  Ministers  nominated  by  the  Governor  from  the  elected  members  of 
the  Provincial  Legislative  Council  would,  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
make  up  the  Executive  Government  of  the  province. 

(c)  Subjects  of  provincial  interest  would  be  divided  into  "  reserved  "  services 
under  the  charge  of  the  Governor  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
"  transferred  "  subjects  under   the  charge  of   the  Governor  and  his  Ministers,  thus 
extending  responsible  control  over  some,  but  not  all,  the  subjects  of  provincial  concern. 

(d)  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Governor  retains  his  veto,  keeps  the  power  to 
pass  essential  legislation  through  the  new  expedient  of  a  Grand  Committee,  and  in 
the  case  of  "  reserved  "  services  may  insist  on  any  allotment  of  money  in  the  Budget, 
in  spite  of  any  objection  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

(e)  In  the  sphere  of  local  self-government  "  complete  popular  control  in  local 
bodies  is  to  be  established  as  far  as  possible." 

4.  In  the  sphere  of  the  central  government  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  the  Report. 
"  We  recommend  no  alteration  at  present  in  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  Parliament ;  but  we  do  provide  greater  opportunities  of  criticising  and 
influencing  the  actions  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  also  a  Legislature  which  can 
develop  when  the  day  of  responsibility  comes  into  the  machinery  adapted  to  the  new 
motive  power." 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  Government  of  India  is  to  retain  its  existing  power  to 
pass  legislation,  so  far  as  essential  matters  are  concerned,  through  the  new  expedient 
of  a  Council  of  State,  it  being  expressly  stated  that  the  Government  of  India  is  to 
preserve  indisputable  authority  on  matters  adjudged  by  it  to  be  essential  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities  for  peace,  order,  and  good  government.  f 

5.  The  interest  of  Parliament  in  Indian  matters  will,  it  is  hoped,  be   rendered 
more  sustained  and  informed  through  the  institution  of  a  standing  committee  on 
Indian  affairs  ;  and  the  Secretary   of  State's  salary  is  to  be  placed  on  the   Home 
estimate. 

6.  There  are  other  points,    such  as  the  increased  percentage   of  Indians  to  be 
employed  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  suggestion  of  a  Privy  Council  for  India,  the 
proposals  dealing  with  native  States,  and  some  other  points  which  I  leave  out  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper.    My  object  is  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  in  detail,  but 
to  recall  to  our  minds  certain  broad  features  of  the  proposals. 

There  are  many  points  here  to  which,  I  think,  no  serious  objection  is  taken,  as  e.g. 
in  the  case  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Councils,  the  broadened  and  direct  franchise, 
the  proposals  as  to  local  government,  and  the  increased  percentage  of  Indians  in  the 
services.  The  main  questions  in  dispute  turn  on  the  structure  of  the  provincial 
government,  on  the  question  of  representation  of  minorities,  and  on  the  quantum  of 
responsibility  to  be  transferred  in  the  first  instalment  of  reform. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  appealed  for  criticism.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
scheme  rather  intricate  and  involving  much  new  machinery  has  been  criticised.  Some 
of  the  critics  have  pounced  on  particular  items,  such  as  the  Council  of  State,  forgetting 
that  the  scheme  requires  to  be  grasped  as  a  whole.  Some  have  overlooked  that  the 
present  instalment  is  but  a  stage  in  a  process  towards  self-government,  and  that 
expedients,  justifiable  as  avowedly  temporary  measures,  must  not  be  condemned 
as  though  they  were  intended  to  remain  in  permanence.  A  transitional  and  evolu- 
tionary system  is  bound  to  draw  the  fire  of  both  sides,  of  those  who  may  do  lip-service 
to  the  Government's  declaration,  but  at  heart  want  the  least  possible  change,  and  of 
those  impatient  idealists  who  feel  that  a  mere  instalment  is  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  But  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  middle  sentiment  that  holds  sub- 
stantial but  guarded,  progress  to  be  the  true  aim  of  statesmanship. 

Let  us  then  challenge  the  advocates  of  the  status  quo  to  face  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
even  apart  from  the  heavy  commitments  of  the  Government.  Does  anyone  seriously 
think  that  after  the  recent  world  convulsion  a  government  with  so  small  a  popular 
element  in  it  as  that  of  the  Indian  Government  can  now  endure  ?  The  war  has 
acted  as  a  great  assize  for  the  trial  of  democratic  methods  of  government.  It  used  to 
be  thought  that  imperial  government,  owing  to  unity  of  command  and  the  power  of 
following  out  a  consistent  policy  over  a  long  period,  must  have  an  advantage  in  war 
and  foreign  policy  over  democracies.  But  on  their  own  ground  the  imperial  systems 
— Germany,  Eussia,  Austria,  Turkey — have  been  beaten  and  have  collapsed.  The 
least  popular  government  now  left  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  perhaps 
that  of  Japan,  though  Japan  has  many  features  of  a  parliamentary  system.  You 
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cannot  expect  that  India  can  remain  under  a  glass-case  as  uninfluenced  by  European 
currents  of  thought  as  though  it  were  the  days  of  Akbar  or  Shah  Jahan.  It  is 
impossible  to  stand  against  a  world-current  which  sweeps  through  Asia  and  Europe 
alike. 

But  even  if  it  were  practicable  to  leave  India  as  it  is  it  would  be  undesirable.  In 
a  recent  paper  before  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Lord  Carmichael  referred  to 
the  unwillingness  of  Australians  to  be  connected  with  India  on  the  ground  that  its 
government  was  out  of  harmony  with  their  ideals.  Similarly  you  find  republicans 
in  the  United  States  objecting  to  the  League  of  Nations,  because  it  might  force  them 
in  their  view  to  countersign  a  system  in  India  quite  alien  to  their  ways  of  thought. 
The  constitutional  gap  between  India  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  cannot  be 
bridged  at  once,  but  it  cannot  tend  to  the  advantage  or  unity  of  the  Empire  that  it 
should  contain  so  irreconcilable  a  divergence  as  to  principles  of  government. 

Englishmen  are  surely  the  last  people  to  obstruct  or  repudiate  the  Indian  aspira- 
tions towards  self-government.  We  have  educated  generations  of  Indians  on  the 
thoughts  of  Burke  and  Mill,  and  trained  them  in  the  love  of  freedom  which  pervades 
English  literature.  How  can  we  now  refuse  to  recognise  the  forces  which  are  of  our 
own  creation  1  British  statesmen  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  originated  a  system 
of  free  institutions  which  has  been  adopted  through  Europe,  throughout  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  the  American  continent.  It  was  originally  believed  that 
such  free  institutions  were  alone  suited  to  our  British  genius  and  could  not  be 
borrowed  by  other  nationalities.  You  will  find  that  doctrine  expressed  in  "  Rule 
Britannia."  And  now  before  our  eyes  Asia  is  making  attempts  to  work  similar 
institutions,  sometimes  successfully,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan,  sometimes  with  grotesque 
or  pathetic  breakdowns.  The  "Viceroy  and  Mr.  Montagu  have  been  criticised  for 
saying  in  their  Report  that  they  have  proposed  the  introduction  of  Western  institutions 
because  of  the  "  faith  that  is  in  us."  The  critics  would  seem  to  suggest  that  it  was 
highly  discreditable  and  indecent  for  practical  statesmen  to  have  any  faith  in  freedom 
at  all.  But  that  faith  has  justified  itself  in  the  history  of  the  Dominions.  It  has 
stood  Britain  in  good  stead  in  the  world  convulsion.  It  will  not  be  any  the  less  to 
our  credit  in  the  pages  of  history  if  by  methods  of  orderly  evolution  and  without  the 
convulsions  that  have  distracted  other  countries  we  are  able  to  plant  popular  institu- 
tions in  the  new  soil  of  India,  where  certainly  there  is  but  little  or  no  precedent  for 
them  in  India's  previous  experience. 

These,  among  other  considerations,  may  justify  an  advance  towards  the  goal  of 
responsible  government.  But  they  do  not  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  caution  and 
prudence ;  and  on  this  point  Indians  must  forgive  me  if  I  speak  with  frankness. 
Why  does  the  Report  stop  short  at  this  stage  of  the  full  Colonial  Home  Rule  which 
the  Indian  extremist  demands  ?  That  refusal  is  not  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
revolutionary  party  in  India,  whose  machinations  have  been  laid  bare  in  the  Rowlatt 
Report,  if  they  were  not  known  before.  A  party  of  violence  of  course  always  obstructs 
and  delays  the  progress  of  a  constitutional  movement ;  but  a  great  body  ot  experience 
goes  to  show  that  if  you  can  substantially  satisfy  the  larger  body  of  reasonable 
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opinion,  you  need  not  be  deterred  or  arrested  by  the  crimes  of  a  small  revolutionary 
or  anarchic  group.  I  do  not  say  they  should  be  ignored,  but  they  can  be  dealt  with 
otherwise.  Again  I  will  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  assume  any  racial 
incapacity  for  self-government  in  the  Indians.  The  power  of  working  self-governing 
institutions  is  evidently  much  more  widely  spread  in  the  world  than  is  often  supposed. 
It  must  be  simply  maddening  to  an  educated  Indian,  who  remembers  the  capable 
or  great  rulers  sprung  from  his  race  in  the  past,  to  be  told  that  institutions,  which 
can  be  worked  by  Spanish-American  republics  or  Balkan  peoples  just  liberated  from 
Turkish  rule,  are  beyond  the  power  of  Indians  to  manage'  or  comprehend.  Many 
Indians  are,  I  doubt  not,  capable  of  working  such  institutions.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
capacity  of  Lord  Sinha  to  fill  the  duties  of  an  under-secretaryship  or  of  a  seat  in  the 
Lords.  No  Indian  would  claim  that  all  his  countrymen  possessed  the  required  political 
capacity,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  have  it.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  a  sufficient  proportion  of  Indians  have  it  or  not.  And  so  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  fact — whatever  be  the  responsibility  for  it — of  the  lamentably  scanty 
diffusion  of  education,  to  the  practical  non-existence  of  an  electorate  under  the  existing 
system,  and  of  the  background  of  anarchy  and  disorder  not  chronic,  but  too  prevalent 
in  certain  periods  of  Indian  history.  Undeniably  absence  of  political  preparation 
does  involve  risks  to  law  and  order.  There  is  warning  enough  both  in  the  past  and 
under  our  eyes.  No  one  after  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  say, 
what  Englishmen  believed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  Frenchmen  were  racially 
incapable  of  freedom.  Yet  the  French  attempts  to  introduce  self-government  in 
1789  led,  in  Danton's  words,  to  "  a  frightful  welter."  Popular  government  in  fact 
requires  and  presupposes  the  growth  of  customs  and  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
conventions  which  are  as  indispensable  as  wise  statutes  for  its  success.  Unless  time 
is  left  for  the  slow  growth  of  these  understandings,  there  is  real  danger,  which  no 
Government  responsible  for  law  and  order  dare  ignore,  of  the  complete  breakdown, 
which  we  have  witnessed  under  similar  conditions  in  Russia  and  Finland. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  scheme  proceeds  by  way  of  instalment.  In  the  first  place 
change  is  at  first  to  be  much  less  substantial  in  the  sphere  of  the  central  government 
than  in  that  of  the  province  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  sphere  of  the  province  the  principle 
of  responsible  government  is  at  first  to  be  applied  to  some  government  services,  but 
not  to  all.  Some  services  of  the  provincial  gbverument  are  recognised  as  suitable  to 
be  "  transferred  "  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature  acting  through  Indian  Ministers, 
who  will  eventually  have  the  full  responsibility  of  Ministers  in  a  Cabinet  system. 
Some  services,  especially  those  concerned  with  law  and  order,  will  be  "  reserved  " 
under  the  present  system  of  administration  (though  there  will  be  some  modifications 
in  that  system)  and  will  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Governor  and  his  Executive  Council. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  difficulties  are  felt  as  to  the  resulting  structure 
of  the  government  of  the  province.  First,  it  is  urged  that  the  system  is  complex 
and  may  lead  to  friction.  Could  it  not  be  simplified  ?  Could  you  not  leave  the 
present  structure  without  much  modification,  increase  the  number  of  Indians  in  the 
Executive  Council,  enlarge  the  Legislature,  basing  it  on  a  broad  franchise,  and  trust  to 
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the  Governor's  tact  and  influence  and  the  power  of  his  veto  for  working  the  machine  t 
Some  complexity  must  be  admitted.  Crown  Colony  government  we  know ;  the 
existing  system  of  Indian  government  is  no  mystery  to  those  who  work  it.  Cabinet 
government,  though  if  you  described  it  on  paper  it  would  sound  intricate  enough,  is 
familiarly  understood.  But  the  halfway-house  between  these  systems  intended  to 
serve  as  a  transition  from  one  system  to  another  cannot,  I  fear,  be  made  simple. 
The  alternative  scheme  that  I  have  just  referred  to  has  the  fundamental  defect  of 
conferring  power  without  responsibility  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  Government  is  "  respon- 
sible government  by  successive  stages."  If  any  self-governing  powers  are  to  be  given 
at  all,  the  Report  rightly  holds  that  they  must  be  given  under  conditions  of  responsi- 
bility. If  you  make  a  Legislature  more  numerous  and  representative,  provide  it  with 
an  elected  majority  and  nominally  increase  its  power  over  legislation  and  finance, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  no  executive  organ  through  which  it  can  act,  and  the 
Governor  remains  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  policy  and  administration, 
you  put  a  premium  on  factious  and  irresponsible  action  by  the  Legislature,  you  miss 
the  dejired  training  in  the  exercise  of  political  responsibility,  and  you  lead  up  at  no 
distant  date  to  an  inextricable  deadlock.  A  popular  Governor,  with  tact,  influence, 
resource,  and  ability,  and  with  the  good  will  of  the  Legislature,  could  very  possibly 
work  a  system  theoretically  indefensible.  Could  he  answer  for  his  successor  1 
Sooner  rather  than  later  the  foreseen  deadlock  would  arise,  and  there  would  be  no 
possible  way  out  but  the  abrupt  concession  of  complete  Home  Rule  with  no  preliminary 
period  of  political  training. 

But  government,  it  is  said,  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  clearly  into  the  structure  of 
the  provisional  government  an  element  of  dualism  is  introduced.  The  catchword 
".dyarchy  "  has  been  borrowed — not  very  accurately — from  an  episode  in  Roman 
history  to  describe  a  system  under  which  the  Governor  of  a  province  will  be  assisted 
in  the  administration  of  his  province  by  the  members  of  his  Executive  Council  in 
respect  of  the  "  reserved  "  services  of  which  law  and  order  are  the  type,  and  by 
Ministers,  who  will  be  chosen  from  the  Legislative  Council  in  respect  of  the  "  trans- 
ferred "  services,  of  which  education  and  sanitation  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
provincial  government  in  the  scheme  of  the  Report  must  not  be  regarded  as  hopelessly 
bisected  into  two  water-tight  compartments.  "  The  government  thus  constituted 
is  to  deliberate  generally  as  a  whole,"  though  the  Governor  may  summon  either 
part  of  his  Government  to  deliberate  with  him  separately.  The  Governor's  influence 
and  the  habit  of  joint  deliberation  will  tend  to  bring  the  two  component  elements  in 
the  Government  together.  To  secure  responsibility  the  element  of  dualism  is  intro- 
duced ;  but  to  promote  the  co-operation  of  British  and  Indians  the  unity  of  admini- 
stration is  largely  preserved.  But  here  again  the  scheme  is  exposed  to  a  double 
attack.  One  school  of  critics,  the  dyarchical  "  diehards,"  urge  that  the  principle  of 
dyarchy  should  be  so  far  pressed  as  practically  to  constitute  two  separate  administra- 
tions in  the  same  province.  Another  school  contends  that  the  limited  amount  of 
dualism  proposed  in  the  Report  is  wholly  without  precedent,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
friction  and  breakdown. 
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So  far  as  the  absence  of  precedent  goes,  the  criticism  must  be  admitted  at  once. 
It  is  not  indeed  true  that  all  the  functions  of  government  must  be  concentrated  in 
one  hand.  In  any  federal  government  there  are  federal  authorities  and  State 
authorities  acting  in  one  and  the  same  area,  though  the  federal  authority  has  juris- 
diction over  a  more  extensive  territory  than  the  subordinate  State  authority ;  and 
the  parallel  is  not  otherwise  exact.  But  the  situation  in  India  is  itself  without 
precedent,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  precisely  corresponds  to  the  existing 
method  of  governing  India.  If  we  simply  transplant  to  India  institutions  that  work 
well  in  a  different  environment,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  danger  of  their 
breakdown  in  India.  British  statesmen  have  never  been  afraid  to  adapt  principles 
to  facts,  and  to  adjust  institutions  to  the  social  and  political  conditions  which  they 
found  confronting  them.  But  let  us  in  our  turn  ask  some  questions  of  the  critics. 
Are  they  willing  to  grant  any  extensions  of  self-government  to  India  ?  I  will  presume 
that  that  is  their  honest  desire.  If  so,  should  not  the  powers  be  granted  under 
conditions  of  responsibility  ?  Clearly,  the  answer  must  be  Yes.  Then  are  they 
prepared  to  give  full  control  over  everything  on  lines  of  complete  Home  Rule  ?  This 
school  of  critics  emphatically  says  No.  Then  are  we  not  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  should  extend  responsible  control  over  some  subjects  at  first  and  reserve  it 
over  others  ?  And  if  that  is  the  conclusion,  how  can  you  avoid  some  element  of 
dualism  being  introduced  into  the  structure  of  the  provincial  government  ?  Then 
reserved  and  transferred  subjects,  Ministers  and  members  of  Council,  Legislative 
Council,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Grand  Committee  with  the  Governor's  veto  on  the 
other — with  possible  variations  of  detail — will  be  seen  necessarily  to  follow. 

There  are  some  further  objections  raised,  and  on  some  of  these  no  final  answer  can 
be  given  till  the  Reports  of  the  two  Committees  on  franchises  and  the  powers  of  the 
provinces  are  known. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  too  much  is  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  a  province 
under  the  scheme.  He  will  certainly  be  to  a  large  extent  the  driving  wheel  of  the 
provincial  government,  and  demands  will  be  made  on  his  tact,  influence,  and  resource. 
But  the  very  difficulty  of  the  task  may  attract  a  class  of  men  who  would  not  care  for 
the  position  of  a  mere  social  figurehead. 

The  changes  contemplated  may,  it  is  urged,  lower  the  high  standard  of  efficiency 
in  the  administration.  If  education  and  sanitation  are  handed  over  to  the  control 
of  Ministers,  it  may  conceivably  happen,  at  all  events  at  first,  that  untrained  politicians 
at  the  head  of  departments  may  prove  less  efficient  than  trained  civilians.  But 
in  other  countries  a  system  of  popular  government  calls  out  increased  support  and 
interest  from  the  people.  If  anything  similar  happens  in  India,  there  will  be  compen- 
sations and  a  set-off. 

The  prophets  are  very  sure  that  the  reforms  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  small 
and  oppressive  oligarchy,  to  class  or  caste  oppression,  and  to  the  ill-treatment  of  ryots 
or  the  depressed  classes.  The  fears  on  this  head  may  be  lightened  when  the  character 
of  the  franchise  proposed  is  decided  upon.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said 
this  week  that  the  franchise  proposed  by  Lord  Southborough's  Committee  would  give 
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the  vote  to  miHiii»<  The  dread  of  a  Brahmin  domination  must  bo  reconsidered  in 
the  tight  of  that  fact.  The  Brahmin  caste  all  told  is  only  about  4J  per  cent,  of  the 
napnhtion.  and  it  is  not  itself  whoBy  homogeneous.  If  some  millions  of  Indians  are 
to  receive  the  vote,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Brahmin  oppressive  ascendancy  can 
be  buih  up  and  maintained.  IB-feeling  between  Brahmin  and  non-Brahmin  fe,  after 
all,  mainly  a  local  question  in  Madras  or  in  Bombay.  There  was  no  sign  in  any 
representations  made  to  Mr.  Montagu  in  India  that  Brahmin  domination  waa  feared 
in  the  North-west  or  in  Bengal. 

These  apprehensions  may  also  perhaps  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  this  week,  whkh  has  been  taken  as  expressing  a  willing- 
ness to  (0  further  in  the  direction  of  communal  representation  than  •  suggested  in 
the  Report.  The  Report,  of  course,  maintained  communal  representation  for  the 
lfliir  ;  that  was  not,  and  is  not,  an  open  question  in  view  of  the  post  pledges  of 
the  Government ;  and  the  Report  held  that  a  similar  case  might  be  made  out  for 
the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  On  strict  democratic  theory  it  is  wrong  Oat  a  man  should 
vote  i  i  momnw  of  o  ishfpom  iioonmioil  j.  in  •  Umlhiilili  1*11  isnniniliooX  01  iinim 
sentative  of  a  business  interest.  •  &  ought  to  have  in  theory  one  vote  as  a  member 
of  the  province  or  State.  Communal  representation  has  its  special  justification,  in 
the  circumstances  of  India,  in  that  it  at  all  events  does  prevent  explosions  of  ill-feeling 
between  Hindu  and  M""K"»  Nevertheless  the  main  principle  of  territorial 
representation  must  not  be  surrendered ;  communal  representation  can  only  be  an 
affair  of  special  eases  and  exceptions  to  a  rule.  If  yon  were  to  accept  the  piinuqih 
that,  not  individual  HtisBon,  but  religious  communities  or  economk  groups  are  to  be 
represented  in  the  Legislature,  how  far  would  soch  a  j-s-f-f**  lead  t  If  yon  give 
special  privileges  to  the  non-Brahmin  community  in  Madras,  who  are  in  n  great 
numerical  majority,  are  you  to  accept  the  demand,  if  it  comes,  that  each  one  of  the 
900  or  400  castes  in  Madras  should  have  their  separate  representation  !  In  such  a 
case  the  representative  system  is  reduced  to  impracticable  absurdity.  The  Report 
emphatically  hid  it  down  that  whether  by  nomination,  or  special  njiaiimi  of « 
minoxities^  wbether  British  or  Indian,  wore  to  receive  fair  phvranddue  rej 
and  presumably  the  Committee  on  franchises,  whkh  was  given  very  wide  terms  of 

here  nascoojeeptiana  may  perhaps  be  clearfd  away  on  the  i 


du<4ion  of  the  Goveinnien*  nMosvn  B  the  position  of  the  eeirioes  under  the    new 
The  Report  repeatedly  lays  down  that  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 

u^ —     A^aW^A^^^B^    AK^K.^»»**MLKdl  ft-    •(•uJBuBr    •MA«h«wkAKA    +-li_K     sVw^^k 

DC    CJlDOWoUIr^  HulHBonWEUBKt          1^*  *BH»    cVQQCBiVBlB   •HB  AflBsl 

on  the  port  of  the  bent  bureaucracy  in  history-    But  how 
of  the  LOS.  wffl  dearly  bo  different  in  the  future.    The  district 

^  teethe  absolute  ruler  in  his  district.    But  the  new  task  of  a 
t  as  in  the  past ;  and  to  some  minds  at  least  the  working  out  of  an 
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unprecedented  political  experiment  may  be  as  interesting  as  the  old  administrative 
work  ;  again,  if  India  enters  upon  an  era  of  industrial  development  the  civilian  of 
the  future  would,  I  should  have  thought,  have  found  scope  for  constructive  ability  ; 
and  it  will  surely  be  for  the  Government  to  provide  the  means  of  attracting  the  right 
men  for  the  duties  of  the  future. 

On  the  general  principle  of  introducing  responsible  government  by  stages  into 
India,  and  as  to  the  main  lines  upon  which  the  advance  should  take  place,  opinion  is, 
I  believe,  substantially  agreed  'and  prepared  to  give  a  friendly  welcome  to  Govern- 
ment proposals  along  those  lines. 

The  SECRET AEY  (Sir  Harry  Wilson)  read  letters  of  apology  from  Lord  Carmiohael 
and  others  for  non-attendance. 

The  CHAIRMAH  (Earl  Brassey)  regretted  that  Lord  Carmiohael,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  having  recently  held  high  office  in  India,  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
preside.  Probably  no  more  important  subject  was  before  the  country  at  the  present 
time  than  that  of  the  proposed  reforms  in  India.  It  was  a  problem  affecting  a 
country  where,  he  was  proud  to  think,  Englishmen  had  done  some  of  the  best  work 
they  had  done  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Sir  FRANCIS  E.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  in  opening  the  discussion,  recalled  his  long  family 
and  personal  associations  with  India,  welcomed  the  proposed  scheme  of  reforms. 
He  saw  a  great  future  opening  before  India.  As  an  ex-official,  he  would  like  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  the  greatest  consideration  for  those,  especially  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  upon  whom  would  depend  so  much  when  the  scheme  was  brought 
into  operation.  In  the  past  the  officials  had  naturally  had  to  lay  chief  stress  on 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  in  the  future,  also,  on  occasions  they  would  have  to 
deal  severely  with  those  few  who  might  be  a  danger  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  scheme — 
those  who,  he  believed,  were  styled  super-extremists.  It  was  a  magnificent  work  on 
which  we  were  engaged  in  India,  and,  proud  as  we  might  be  of  our  work  in  the 
past,  those  engaged  in  that  work  in  the  future  might  feel  they  had  in  hand  a  work 
greater  still — the  gradual  building  up  of  India  till  India  was  able  to  govern  itself. 
He  was  in  agreement  with  that  policy.  There  was  a  great  wave  in  favour  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world,  and  we  would  like  to  see  India  itself  taking  its 
part  alongside  our  other  splendid  Dominions.  The  provinces  differed  in  self-governing 
capacity,  some  being  more  advanced  than  others.  It  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  motive  power  that  would  make  towards  progress  was  emulation  between  different 
provinces,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  at  fixed  periods  there  would  bo  Com- 
missions of  Enquiry  as  to  the  degree  of  success  that  had  attended  their  efforts.  He 
hoped  those  which  showed  they  were  capable  of  great  things  would  obtain  the  reward 
of  increased  power  of  self-government,  and,  perhaps,  also  we  might  expect  some 
diminution  of  powers  in  case  they  had  been  misused.  He  thought  the  meeting  would 
bo  glad  to  know  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  now  taking  an  increased  part 
in  the  discussion  of  Indian  affairs.  The  Council  had  recently  formed  an  India  Com- 
mittee for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  Indian  affairs  more  particularly  before  the 
public,  and  promoting  intercourse  between  Indians  over  here  and  the  people  of  the 
British  Islands ;  thus  the  Institute  was  showing  an  increased  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 

Sir  HAROLD  STUAKT  said  he  had  received  with  much  satisfaction  the  assurance 
that  the  proposals  for  Indian  Reform  would  be  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
which  would  take  evidence  and  discuss  the  various  proposals  before  them.  Strangely 
enough,  Burma  was  excluded  from  the  scheme,  and  he  asked  for  some  light  on  the 
reasons  that  had  governed  that  decision.  Referring  to  some  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  conditions  precedent  to  the  granting  of  self-government, 
he  asked  whether  we  could  conceive  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  people  fighting  to  main- 
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tain  an  oligarchic  Government  of  the  kind  which  would  bo  given  under  this  scheme, 
and  said  that  what  he  was  afraid  we  should  find  in  India  was  a  condition  of  things 
such  as  was  described  by  Mill  under  which  nobody,  or  only  some  small  fraction,  felt 
that  degree  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  necessary  to  the  formation  of  opinion. 

Sir  HARRY  STEPHEN  profoundly  disagreed  with  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  Report, 
which,  he  argued,  was  not  'only  wrong  in  principle  but  would  in  practice  break  down 
in  detail,  and  possibly  pave  the  way  to  irreparable  disaster.  It  had  been  represented 
that  Mr.  Montagu's  promise  of  August  20,  1917,  constituted  a  binding  pledge  on  the 
whole  country.  This  he  disputed,  and  reminded  the ,  meeting  how  profoundly  pre- 
occupied the  country  was  at  the  time,  with  the  result  that  very  few  people  paid  any 
attention  to  the  exceedingly  momentous  declaration.  After  the  Mutiny,  Queen  Victoria 
issued  a  proclamation  that  was  rightly  regarded  as  of  extreme  importance,  but  that 
was  only  done  after  full  and  careful  debate  in  Parliament.  The  fact  was  that  the 
declaration  bound  nobody  but  Mr.  Montagu  himself,  and  perhaps  his  colleagues  in  the 
Government,  and  yet  he  had  been  throughout  India — ignorant  India — ignorant  as 
regarded  politics — representing  that  the  whole  country  was  bound  by  that  promise. 
Discussing  the  scheme  in  detail,  Sir  H.  Stephen  calculated  that  it  provided  for  con- 
stituencies that  would  contain  some  hundred  and  forty  thousand  voters  each.  That, 
he  said,  would  not  work,  and  he  supposed  the  authors  of  this  scheme  were  now  going 
to  propose  some  indirect  system  of  voting.  The  result  of  indirect  voting  would  be 
to  form  a  small  oligarchy.  In  Bengal,  the  powerful  people  were  the  Zemindars  and 
the  Intelligentia.  The  two  between  them  would  form  a  politically  minded  class  who 
were  to  lead  the  140,000  voters  in  each  constituency.  The  landlords  would  be  allied 
with  the  acutest  lawyers  in  India,  and  what  chance  would  the  poor  ryot  have  T 
None.  Again,  take  communal  representation.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  had 
given  in  to  the  Mahommedans,  and  were  going  to  give  in  .to  the  Sikhs,  and  would 
have  to  give  in  to  a  good  many  more  people  ;  and  yet  every  time  they  gave  in  to 
communal  representation  it  was  an  infringement  of  principle  and  showed  the  report 
was  framed  on  radically  wrong  lines.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Montagu  would 
provide  a  good  many  alternatives  in  accordance  with  the  reports  which  he  received  from 
the  Provincial  Governments.  Above  all  things,  he  seemed  anxious  that  the  English  people 
should  be  induced  to  leap  before  they  looked. 

Colonel  C.  G.  YATB,  M.P.,  honestly  confessed  he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
pronouncement  of  August  17,  1917.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  gradual  development  of 
self-governing  institutions  in  India,  and  should  support  that  principle  in  every  way 
he  could.  He  wished,  however,  to  begin  by  establishing  those  self-governing  institu- 
tions from  the  bottom  and  not  from  the  top,  as  the  report  proposed.  They  should 
be  founded  on  the  Local  Boards ;  then  we  should  go  on  to  District  Boards  and 
Divisional  and  Provincial  Councils.  There  were  lota  of  men  of  great  public  spirit  in 
India,  but  they  were  not  all  English-speaking  people.  What  we  wanted  was  to  engage 
on  our  side  the  vernacular-speaking  people.  He  entirely  acknowledged  the  value  of 
the  Indian  mind  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  and  could  see  no  better  prospect 
for  India  than  a  system  under  which  they  would  work  together  throughout  the  whole 
Government  of  India.  In  regard  to  communal  representation,  nothing  pleased  him  more 
in  Mr.  Montagu's  speeches  than  to  hear  him  say  he  was  converted  to  that  idea. 

Mr.  G.  K.  DEVADHAR,  who  described  himself  as  a  moderate,  as  distinguished  from 
the  extremists  or  super-extremists,  said  they  were  told  that  the  acceptance  of  these 
reforms  would  spell  disaster  to  India.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  spell  disaster  to 
refuse  them.  He  thought  the  British  people  had  very  little  idea  of  the  amount  of 
discontent  which  prevailed  in  India,  not  only  among  the  educated  class,  but  amongst 
the  agricultural  and  labour  classes  of  the  country,  and  this  he  said  as  one  who  was 
constantly  moving  amongst  them.  They  honestly  acknowledged  the  great  blessings 
of  the  British  connection,  and  desired  to  maintain  that  connection  intact.  It  was, 
however,  important  that  the  British  people  should  see  clearly  the  direction  in  which 
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the  mind  of  the  educated,  and  also  of  the  uneducated,  people  was  moving.  There 
were  those  who  expected  the  millennium  in  a  day ;  but  people  of  his  school,  though 
they  asked  for  some  modifications  of  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  scheme,  recognised  the 
fact  that  it  enabled  the  people  of  India  to  co-operate  with  the  British  officials. 

Mr.  E.  DALGADI,  speaking  not  as  an  Indian,  but  as  a  student  of  Constitutional 
history  and  law,  noticed  in  the  report  a  certain  nervousness  about  entrusting  increased 
powers  to  the  people,  and  he  regretted  that  certain  restrictive  measures  should  in  this, 
as  in  previous  cases,  be  brought  into  operation  when  proposals  for  reform  were  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  RICHARD  RAMSDBN  believed  that  India  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
had  been  better  governed  than  almost  any  country  in  the  world.  He  failed  to  see 
why  Mr.  Montagu  in  particular  should  have  been  entrusted  with  a  scheme  of  this 
nature.  What  we  wanted  here  was  some  scheme  of  very  gradual  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Earl  Brassey)  thought  that  after  the  discussion,  Indian  friends 
must  admit  that  Englishmen  were  prepared  to  go  a  long  way  towards  making  the 
natives  of  India  responsible  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  ever  before  for  the  government 
of  their  own  country.  The  reception  of  the  report  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country  had,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  been  exceedingly  favourable.  He  would 
remind  the  meeting  that  before  anyone  was  entitled  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion 
on  the  general  subject,  other  important  information  must  be  forthcoming,  notably  the 
opinions  of  the  provincial  governments,  and  also  the  report  of  Lord  Southborough's 
Committee.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  we  must  take  a  long  step 
in  the  direction  of  giving  the  natives  of  India  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of  governing 
the  country.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  DUNCAN  BAILUE,  who  said  he  would  welcome  any 
scheme  in  which  the  peasant  cultivator  was  represented,  but  in  regard  to  the  present 
proposals  or  to  any  great  extension  of  self-government  at  the  present  moment  he  had 
considerable  doubts. 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  replying  on  some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  debate,  said  Burma 
was  left  out  of  the  scheme  because  Burma  was  not  India.  Its  people  belonged  to 
another  race,  and  its  problems  were  altogether  different.  He  denied  that  Mr. 
Montagu's  promise  was  made  on  his  individual  responsibility.  It  was  a  promise 
made  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  with  which  the  Government  of  India 
were  in  complete  accord,  and  represented  also  the  views  of  his  predecessor  (Mr. 
Chamberlain).  There,  was  ample  opportunity  of  challenging  that  promise  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  that  challenge  never  came.  The  attack  delivered  by  Sir  Harry 
Stephen  was  not  really  on  the  report,  but  on  things  that  the  report  did  not  contain — 
that  was  to  say,  he  laid  groat  stress  on  the  difficulties  of  communal  representation 
and  franchise,  on  which  the  report  said  nothing.  Colonel  Yate  had  said  that  what 
he  wanted  was  a  system  under  which  British  and  Indian  Ministers  would  work 
together.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  worked  out  that  plan,  some  sceptic  would 
probably  say  it  was  dyarchy.  Great  was  the  value  of  a  nickname  ! 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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THE   PEACE   RIVER    DISTRICT    (CANADA)— ITS   RESOURCES 
AND   OPPORTUNITIES.* 

By  V.  LLOYD-OWEN. 

IN  addition  to  being  a  famous  fur-producing  region,  the  Peace  River  country  has 
for  many  years  been  known  as  a  vast  unexploited  territory  rich  in  minerals  and 
containing  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  land  in 
Canada.  This  district,  comprising  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Peace  River,  lies  in 


THE  PJDACE  KIVBR  DISTRICT. 

Northern  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  It  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the, 
great  Mackenzie  River  basin,  and  extends  approximately  from  latitude  54°  to 
59°  North,  and  from  longitude  112°  to  125°  East.  It  contains  approximately 
115,760  square  miles. 

As  long  ago  as  1886  grain  from  Fort  Vermilion,  on  the  Peace  River,  some  500 
miles  north  of  Edmonton,  won  the  world's  prize  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Lack  of  transport  facilities  retarded  the  development  of  this  rich  territory 
until  early  in  1916,  when  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and  British  Columbia  Railway 
was  completed  to  the  town  of  Peace  River.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  his  far- 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Central  Sail,  Westminster,  on 
February  4,  1919,  the  Hon.  Sir  Qeorge  Perley,  K.C.M.O.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  in  the  chair. 
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reaching  plans  for  the  development  of  the  district,  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  put  into 
service  the  large  and  comfortable  steamer  D.  A-  Thomas,  which  was  built  at 
Peace  River  during  the  winter  of  1915-16.  Making  close  connection  with  the  rail- 
way at  Peace  River,  this  steamer  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  settlers,  and  has  done 
much  to  enable  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  river  to  be  settled  and  developed. 

The  Peace  River  itself  has  its  origin  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Northern  British  Columbia.  Two  large  mountain  rivers,  the  Findlay  flowing 
south,  and  the  Parsnip  flowing  north,  unite  their  wafers  at  Findlay  Forks,  the  larger 
river  thus  formed  being  known  as  the  "  Peace."  From  this  source  the  Peace  River 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  through  mountain  canyons  and  broad  prairies,  for  some 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  town  of  Peace  River. 

From  this  point  the  river  runs  north  and  east  through  fertile  plains  for  a  further 
500  miles,  when  its  waters  are  joined  by  those  of  the  mighty  Athabasca,  to  form  the 
Slave  River,  which  sweeps  northward  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  This  huge  lake,  a  veri- 
table inland  ocean,  feeds  the  great  Mackenzie  River, which  flows  northward  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  drains  an  area  of  half  a  million  square  miles. 

The  Peace,  Slave,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  with  their  chief  tributaries, 
together  with  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Lake  Athabasca,  provide  a  total  of  3,500  miles 
of  water.  All  this  is  navigable  for  large  steamers  except  22  miles  at  but  two  points — 
one  the  six-mile  break  at  Vermilion  Chutes,  and  the  other  the  sixteen  miles  of  rapids 
on  the  Slave  River  between  Fitzgerald  and  Fort  Smith. 

Now  that  railways  are  operating  to  the  Peace  River  at  the  town  of  Peace  Rivei* 
and  to  Athabasca  River  at  McMurray,  the  importance  of  this  vast  inland  water 
system,  which  is  open  for  five  months  each  year,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

Many  people  have  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  regarding  the  climate  of  the  Canadian 
North-West.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  climate  is  entirely  due  to  latitude. 
Altitude,  mountains,  and  wind  currents  from  sea  and  land  are  equally  important 
factors.  Professor  John  Macoun,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  high  and  arid  plain  of  the  great  American  Desert,  comprising  at  least 
500,000  square  miles,  and  elevated  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  have  a  beneficially 
modifying  effect  on  the  whole  prairie  region  northward  even  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  Peace  River  district  are  not 
much  over  1,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  climate  of  the  Peace  River  country  is  exceptionally  even,  there  being  no 
sudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  hot  enough  in  the  summer  to 
ripen  grain  and  vegetable  crops,  but  not  too  hot  for  physical  comfort.  In  winter 
the  air  is  very  dry,  with  clear  skies,  little  snowfall,  and  few  winds.  It  is  cold  enough 
to  ensure  seasonable  soil  changes,  but  not  cold  enough  to  prevent  livestock  feeding 
in  the  open.  Blizzards  are  unknown,  and  the  monotony  of  a  steady  cold  is  broken 
by  the  mild  chinook  winds  which  from  time  to  time  sweep  through  the  mountain 
passes  from  the  warm  Pacific  Ocean.  Spring  comes  early  and  quickly,  the  snow 
disappearing  and  the  ground  being  dry  in  a  few  days.  Seeding  usually  begins  early 
in  April.  Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  June  and  July.  The  average  precipitation  for 
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the  whole  year  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  inches.  Taking  the  year  round,  the 
climate  is  healthy  and  enjoyable  and  conducive  to  active  and  vigorous  outdoor 
life. 

The  British  Columbia  section  of  the  Peace  River  district,  which  embraces  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Peace  and  its  effluents,  the  Finlay  and  the  Parsnip  Rivers,  with  the 
many  tributary  valleys  of  the  vast  northern  drainage  basin,  contains  some  millions  of 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
these  lands  has  as  yet  been  explored.  Means  of  communication  are  lacking  and 
travelling  is  difficult. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  are  pushing  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  will  soon  be  completed  from  Squamish  (a  port  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  thirty  miles  from  Vancouver)  to  Fort  George,  where  connection  will 
be  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  the  early  extension  of  this  line  into  the  Peace  River 
country  and  on  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  where  connection  will  be 
made  with  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan,  and  B.C.  Railway,  which  has  already  been 
constructed  from  Edmonton  to  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  the  B.C.  boundary. 

This  extension  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  should  be  completed  within 
th3  next  three  years,  and  will  make  possible  the  development  of  the  great  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  of  the  British  Columbia  section  of  the  Peace  River  country.  In 
addition  to  the  large  areas  of  agricultural  land  this  section  is  rich  in  fur  and 
minerals. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Peace  River  district  which  lies  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
there  are  sections  of  land  particularly  adapted  for  grain-growing  ;  other  sections 
are  better  situated  for  mixed  farming,  while  others  are  exceptionally  suitable  for 
stock-raising  and  dairying.  There  is  as  well  considerable  wooded  land,  grazing  areas 
with  abundance  of  grass,  open  country,  prairie  lands,  valleys,  etc. 

Wood  suitable  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel  is  abundant  in  most  parts,  and 
coal  is  being  uncovered  in  several  places.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  of  pure  water.  Where  homesteads  have  no  streams  good  water  is 
obtained  by  digging  or  boring  wells. 

From  actual  and  practical  tests  covering  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  the  Peace 
River  district  has  been  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  grain-growing  districts  in  the 
marvellously  productive  western  plains. 

Wheat  grown  at  Shaftesbury  Settlement,  eighteen  miles  up  stream  from  Peace 
River,  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

The  country  is  universally  covered  with  a  rich  black  loam,  overlaying  a  clay  or 
sandy  subsoil.  The  wild  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxurious  ;  rye-grass,  red-top,  wild 
timothy,  blue  joint,  and  pea  vine  grow  to  a  great  height. 

Richly  productive  and  easy  to  till,  the  soil  is  inviting  to  the  farmer. 
The  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables, 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  other  temperate  climate. 

Grain  sown  early  in  May  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  thus  avoiding  early 
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frosts.  This  rapid  growth  is  due  to  the  long  hours  of  summer  sunshine.  From  June  1 
to  September  1  there  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  hours  of  sunshine  daily.  Whilst 
the  growth  is  thus  rapid,  the  grain  matures  splendidly  and  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  district  are  very  considerable — a  matter  of  not  a  little 
importance  in  a  new  country.  The  principal  varieties  include  fir  in  the  mountains, 
spruce,  pine,  tamarack,  birch,  poplar,  cottonwood,  and  willow.  Many  of  the  spruce 
trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  thick  and  over  150  feet  high.  A  number  of  sawmills 
are  already  in  operation,  and  as  the  district  is  settled  up  the  industry  will  assume 
greater  proportions. 

Peace  River,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Peace  and  Smoky  Rivers,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  950.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  line  from  Edmonton,  and  is  a  modern 
and  thriving  town. 

Between  Dunvegan  and  Peace  River  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  are  the 
recently  developed  districts  of  Waterhole,  Bluesky,  and  Bear  Lake.  To  the  south, 
beginning  at  Peace  Coupee,  eighty  miles  below  Hudson  Hope,  is  a  succession  of  fast- 
growing  agricultural  settlements,  all  served  directly  by  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan, 
and  B.C.  Railway,  including  the  towns  of  Spirit  River,  Clairmont,  and  Grand  Prairie, 
while  the  Lake  Saskatoon  and  Beaver  Lodge  districts  are  within  easy  reach  by  excellent 
wagon  roads  of  the  towns  and  the  railway.  All  these  districts  are  connected  with 
one  another  and  with  Edmonton  by  Government  telegraph.  Some  sixty  schools 
have  been  provided  throughout  the  district  by  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Religious 
denominations  are  well  represented.  Hospitals  are  established  at  Peace  River  and 
Grand  Prairie.  No  fewer  than  six  weekly  newspapers  circulate  in  these  districts,  and 
except  in  remote  sections  the  settlers  need  not  feel  at  all  isolated. 

For  150  miles  along  the  river,  from  Carcajou  Point  to  Vermilion  Chutes,  and 
extending  25  to  30  miles  on  either  side,  lies  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the 
American  continent.  Located  on  the  river  bank  about  300  miles  down  stream  from 
the  town  of  Peace  River,  the  old  trading  post  of  Fort  Vermilion  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  this  fertile  region.  Dominion  Government  surveyors  report  that  this 
section  contains  over  three  million  acres  of  the  best  wheat-growing  land  in  Canada. 

From  May  to  October  steamers  ply  once  a  week  between  Peace  River  and  Vermilion. 
The  E.D.  and  B.C.  Railway  have  completed  a  steel  bridge  across  the  Peace  River 
at  the  town  of  Peace  River,  and  this  line  is  certain  to  be  extended  to  Fort  Vermilion 
within  the  next  few  years. 

In  order  to  encourage  settlement  and  to  assist  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources,  the  Dominion  Government  are  considering  putting  in  wireless  stations  at 
Peace  River,  Fort  Vermilion,  and  Fort  Smith. 

During  the  Caribou  gold  rush  in  1860  and  1861  gold  was  discovered  by  the  placer 
miners  on  the  Parsnip  and  Findlay  Rivers.  Soon  afterwards  the  famous  Omineca 
Fields  were  discovered.  These  yielded  about  one  million  dollars-worth  of  gold.  Placer 
gold  is  still  being  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Peace 
River.  As  transportation  is  provided  so  that  heavy  plant  can  be  taken  in  a  large 
yield  will  doubtless  be  obtained  by  dredging  and  hydraulkking. 
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Gold  quartz  veins  oscur  at  various  places  on  the  upp3r  river,  as  wall  as  large 
veins  of  galena  and  other  minerals. 

Lignite  coal  is  found  in  many  localities,  and  above  Hudson  Hops  is  a  largj  coal- 
fisld  containing  high-grads  coal,  which  will  bs  developed  as  soon  as  transportation 
is  available.  Mr.  C.  F.  J.  Galloway,  a  mining  engineer,  who  reported  on  this  coal- 
field, said  : — "  The  high  quality  of  thj  coal  will  enabh  it  to  comp3te  far  afield  for 
railway  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steam  navigation  on  the  Peace,  Athabasca, 
and  other  great  rivers  of  tha  Mackenzie  basin." 

Indications  of  natural  gas  and  oil  are  found  at  many  points  along  the  Peace 
River,  and  oil  drilling  has  been  carried  out  as  far  north  as  Vermilion  Chutes,  where 
the  first  oil  well  drilled  in  the  Peace  River  district  was  put  down  by  the  late  Lord 
Rhondda  in  1915-16.  Since  then  oil-drilling  operations  have  been  carried  on  by 
various  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Peace  River  town,  and  confidence  is  expressed 
that  a  large  producing  oilfield  will  bs  developed. 

On  both  banks  of  the  Peace  River  below  Vermilion  Chutes  beds  of  gypsum  10 
to  50  feet  in  thickness  are  exposed  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  It  is  estimated 
that  217,000,000  tons  of  this  material  lie  adjacent  to  the  river,  much  of  it  being  very 
favourably  situated  for  mining. 

A  little  farther  north  salt  is  found  asso3iated  with  the  gypsum,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered possible  that  potash  may  be  found  with  the  salt  and  gypsum,  as  in  Germany. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Peace 
River  basin  have  scarcely  been  prospected,  and  are  still  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
Sufficient  is  known,  however,  to  warrant  the  attention  of  prospsctors,  mining 
engineers,  and  capitalists  now  that  transportation  is  being  rapidly  provided. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  established  fur-trading 
posts  all  over  this  Far  North  of  Canada.  To-day  their  old  posts  still  remain  in  active 
operation.  With  the  development  of  the  country  Revillon  Freres  and  other  fur-buying 
concerns  have  established  posts  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  early  days  the  buffalo  provided  both  meat  and  robes,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peace  River  district  are  still  found  small  bands  of  wood  buffalo,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  once  numerous  herds. 

Bear,  moose,  cariboo,  and  deer  are  now  the  larger  animals  hunted,  moose  and 
cariboo  being  found  in  all  the  timbered  sections. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  are  badger,  bear,  beaver,  wolverine,  fisher, 
fox,  lynx,  wolf,  marten,  mink,  otter,  musk-rat,  skunk,  weasel,  and  coyote.  The 
Beaver,  Slavey,  and  Chipewyan  Indians  live  almost  entirely  from  the  chase,  eating 
the  meat  and  trading  the  fur,  while  the  Crees  and  half-breeds  mostly  make  their 
living  by  trapping.  It  is  estimated  that  over  two  million  dollars-worth  of  fur  were 
obtained  during  the  winter  of  1916-17. 

Whilst  the  Peace  River  itself  is  not  a  good  fishing  stream,  producing  only  Hug 
and  gold-eyes,  the  many  tributary  streams  and  the  lakes  abound  in  fish — whitefish, 
grayling,  trout,  and  gold-eyes  being  very  plentiful.  In  feathered  game,  wild  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  and  wavies  are  found  in  large  quantities. 

It  will  be  realised  that  the  Peace  River  district  is  a  vast  tract  full  of  resources 
and  offering  great  opportunities  not  only  for  farmers,  stockmen,  traders,  and  others, 
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but  also  offering  a  field  for  capitalists,  mining-men,  and  all  those  required  to  develop 
an  empire  as  large  and  as  rich  in  natural  resources  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Peace  River  district  is  the  most  talked  of  part  of  Canada  to-day.  It  is 
probably  the  only  district  in  the  Dominion  where  excellent  homesteads  are  still 
available  for  the  asking.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  free,  provided  certain 
conditions  are  complied  with. 

Realising  the  attractiveness  of  the  Peace  River  country  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  Dominion  Government  have  set  aside,  exclusively  for  soldiers'  settlements,  large 
areas  of  unalienated  Crown  lands  adjacent  to  the  railways  that  have  been  built  north 
of  Edmonton.  The  Government  have  taken  very  practical  and  praiseworthy  steps 
regarding  the  settlement  of  returned  soldiers  on  these  and  other  suitable  arable  lands 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Special  facilities  will  also  be  granted  to  British  soldiers 
who  wish  to  take  up  land  in  Canada.  Settlers,  especially  from  the  United  States, 
are  pouring  into  the  district,  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  tremendous  development. 

Ten  years  ago  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  Alberta  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
three  million  bushels.  To-day  it  is  approximately  fifty  million  bushels. 

The  Peace  River  district  already  raises  three  million  bushels  of  grain  annually. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  output  will  increase  as  rapidly  as  has  that  in  other 
sections  of  Alberta  ? 

In  introducing  the  lecturer,  the  Chairman  (the  Hon.  Sir  George  Perley,  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada)  mentioned  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Owen  had  represented  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  in  the 
Peace  River  district  of  Canada.  He  was  sure  that  everybody  present  deeply  appreciated 
the  work  of  Lord  Rhondda,  especially  his  administration  of  the  office  of  Food  Controller. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  said  that  during  the  War  no  part  of  the  Empire 
made  a  readier  response  or  gave  a  larger  proportion  of  its  population  than  did  this  North  country 
of  Canada.  Without  hesitation,  men  came  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  enlist.  A  story  was 
told  of  one  man  who  had  walked  about  two  hundred  miles  to  Edmonton,  and  failed  to  pass  the 
test.  "  It  is  too  bad,"  he  said  "  I  shall  have  to  walk  all  the  way  back."  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?  "  somebody  asked  him,  and  he  replied,  "  They  say  I  have  flat  feet."  It  was  a  remark- 
able thing  that  as  the  years  passed,  the  cultivable  land  and  the  parts  of  Canada  where  one  could 
live  comfortably  seemed  to  stretch  farther  and  farther  away.  He  himself  knew  of  many 
sections  now  occupied  by  large  numbers  of  people,  that  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  not 
fit  to  live  in.  When  the  Government  bought  the  rights  over  the  great  prairies  in  the  North- West, 
there  were  people  who  questioned  their  wisdom  and  who  said  that  those  lands  were  only  fit  for 
the  buffalo  and  the  bear.  However  fortunately  Canada's  leaders  were  men  of  great  vision  and 
imagination,  and  he  was  confident  himself  that  the  territory  now  under  discussion  was  destined 
hi  the  near  future  to  have  a  very  large  population.  Only  yesterday  an  Englishman  had  told 
him  about  being  in  Regina  sone  years  ago  and  hearing  how  the  North- West  Mounted  Police 
had  captured  a  malefactor  some  two  thousand  miles  to  the  north — a  fact  which  in  itself  would 
help  many  people  to  form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  country.  He  might  add  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  particulars  of  its  Soldiers'  Settlement  Scheme,  show- 
ing the  plans  the  Government  had  made  to  help  .the  discharged  soldier  to  acquire  land  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  assist  him  in  putting  up  buildings.  He  then  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Lloyd-Owen  said  that  the  Peace  River  district  was  not  essen- 
tially a  fruit-growing  district.  The  extreme  cold  hi  the  winter  would  kill  the  trees,  though 
berries  would  do  exceedingly  well. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Saxon 
Mills  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Sir  George  Perley  for  presiding.  The  lecture  wa» 
yery  fully  illustrated  by  lantern-slides. 
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REVIEW. 

CHIVALRY  IN  THE  AIR.* 

ATTEMPTS  have  often  been  made  since  August  1914,  to  reconcile  modern  war  with 
ancient  chivalry.  It  is  usually  admitted  both  that  the  effort  has  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  in  general,  and  that  those  points  of  resemblance  which  can  legitimately 
be  claimed  are  found  rather  in  the  fighting  in  the  air  than  in  that  on  the  ground. 

Let  not  this  be  imputed,  however,  to  any  peculiar  superiority  of  the  men  who 
flew  over  those  who  did  not.  Rather  is  the  cause  to  be  sought  in  Ifce  fact 
that  in  the  ah-  an  opponent  was  an  individual,  frequently  recognisable  from  some 
peculiarity  of  his  machine's  marking  or  build;  and  when  man  meets  man  many  times 
in  such  conditions,  the  worth  of  the  opponent  is  soon  appraised  and  respected.  Thus 
is  there  nothing  incongruous  in  the  story  Major  McCudden  tells  of  a  squadron  of  the 
R.A.F.  in  France  rising  after  dinner  to  drink  to  the  health  of  "  Von  Richthofen, 
our  most  worthy  enemy." 

"  Five  Years  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps "  is  a  diary  of  experiences  in  "  the 
Army  that  flies  "  from  April  1913,  when  the  author  joined  the  R.F.C.  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  until  April  1918,  when  he  met  his  death  in  one  of  those 
trivial  accidents  which  have  cost  us  so  many  of  our  best  pilots.  He  passed  in  successive 
stages  from  the  rank  of  Ist-Class  Air  Mechanic  to  that  of  Major,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  V.C.,  D.S.O.  and  bar,  M.C.  and  bar,  M.M.,  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Temperamentally  he  was  well  equipped  for  war  flying.  He  was  fearless  without 
being  reckless,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  his  share  'of  that  cool  cunning  both  in 
planning  and  in  execution  which  he  praises  so  warmly  in  German  pilots  in  this  book. 

"  In  aerial  fighting,"  he  says,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  detail  that  counts  more  than 
the  actual  main  fighting  points.  It  is  more  easy  to  find  a  Hun  and  attack  him  from 
a  good  position  than  it  is  to  do  the  actual  accurate  shooting.  It  may  sound  absurd, 
but  such  a  thing  as  having  dirty  goggles  makes  all  the  difference  between  getting  or 
not  getting  a  Hun."  This  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  detail  is  the  key 
to  Major  McCudden's  success.  He  was  completely  master  of  the  mechanism  not 
only  of  his  machine  but  also  of  his  guns :  he  was  a  student  of  method  and  of  con- 
struction, and  kept  an  open  mind  to  learn  alike  from  friend  and  foe. 

His  book  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  development  of  flying.  The  author 
was  a  flyer  in  the  years  when  70  m.p.h.  was  considered  an  exceptional  speed  for  an 
aeroplane  to  attain,  and  he  notes  how  our  airmen,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  set 
out  to  bomb  the  enemy  with  nothing  larger  than  a  hand  grenade. 

Truly,  "  from  acorns  spring  oaks." 
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ROUND    THE    EMPIRE    NOTES. 

Coffee  Production  within  the  Empire. — It  is  disappointing  to  find  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  staple  product  like  coffee,  the  British  Empire  produces  less  than  one-ninth 
of  the  world's  present  output.  The  continuous  demand  for  coffee  undoubtedly  calls 
for  greater  production,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  there  are  places  within  the 
Empire,  Queensland  for  instance,  where  conditions  are  eminently  suitable  for  the 
cultivation.  Probably  the  best  variety  to  encourage  is  that  grown  on  the  higher 
estates  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica.  In  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa,  and 
also  at  some  localities  in  the  north-east  regions  of  Rhodesia  much  useful 
produce  is  being  raised  which,  apart  from  war-time  scarcity,  will  command  good 
returns  so  long  as  planters  continue  to  exercise  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw 
bean.  Queensland  presents  splendid  opportunities  for  growing  the  choicest  coffee, 
and  might  well  become  a  future  rival  to  Brazil  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  She 
ought  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Commonwealth,  which  at  present  imports  100,000  cwt., 
as  Mr.  Rufus  Parrar,  F.R.C.I.,  has  reminded  us. 

CANADA. 

A  Supreme  Food  Board. — An  important  conference  was  held  in  London  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  grain  from  Canada  during  the  remainder  of  this  season 
and  the  whole  of  next  season.  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
various  food  committees  in  Great  Britain  and  with  the  Inter-Allied  Food  Council, 
explained  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  plan  for  the  handling  of  the  present  year's 
crop  until  after  the  Peace  Conference  had  formally  ended  the  war.  According  to  the 
Financial  News,  "  There  is  now  in  course  of  formation  a  Supreme  Food  Board  which  will 
have  charge  of  the  finding,  distributing  and  financing  of  the  world's  food  supply  for 
another  year.  For  the  time  being,  however,  its  concern  will  be  the  disposition  of 
the  world's  present  supply.  The  situation  as  it  applies  to  Canada,  therefore,  involves 
continued  government  regulation  and  control.  ...  In  the  light  of  present  indications  and 
estimates  of  world  supplies,  it  is  felt  that  a  ready  and  available  market  for  Canada's 
wheat  crop  next  season  will  be  assured  even  under  the  continued  restrictions  and 
limitations  of  an  International  Board  of  Food  Control.  It  is  also  felt  that,  even  with- 
out a  guarantee  for  this  year's  crop,  the  price  of  Canadian  wheat  will  not  decline 
very  materially  below  the  present  level." 

Agricultural  Valuations  in  Saskatchewan. — According  to  the  final  report  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1918,  the  total  value  of  grain,  including 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  raised  in  the  Province  last  year,  reached  upwards  of 
$286,500,000.  Wheat  is  the  chief  item  in  the  list,  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $193,000,000, 
oats  being  second  at  over  $80,000,000.  In  the  matter  of  live-stock,  the  report  shows 
a  total  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  of  upwards  of  $21,000,000,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  horses,  which  were  nearly  $18,000,000  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  the  previous 
year. 

Co-operative  Farming  in  Prince  Edward  Island. — The  Prince  Edward  Island  Egg 
and  Poultry  Association,  which  has  just  declared  a  profit  of  $36,000  on  a  turnover  of 
about  $500,000,  has  obtained  a  Federal  Charter  and  will  be  known  in  future  as  "  The 
Canadian  Farms,  Ltd."  By  co-operating  in  this  way  farmers  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  more 
and  better  produce,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  secure  the  most  favourable  market 
conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  President  of  the  Central  Farmers'  Union 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  his  annual  address,  stated  that  the  farmers  of  that  Province  had 
suffered  much  through  shortage  of  labour,  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  the  labourers 
having  struck  out  for  themselves,  thereby  seriously  lessening  production.  As  soon  as 
the  army  was  demobilised,  however,  and  transportation  readjusted,  the  farmer,  given 
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proper  facilities  for  co-operation,  should  find  a  ready  market  for  all   farm  productt, 
especially  live-stock. 

Increasing  Trade  with  Japan. — Large  cargoes  of  rice  are  expected  to  arrive  from 
the  Orient  now  thafr  the  embargo  on  rice  shipments  from  Japan  to  Canada  has  been 
removed.  A  vessel  was  dispatched  recently  from  Japan  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
carrying  no  less  than  9,000  tons  of  this  commodity.  It  is  suggested  that  a  Commission 
from  British  Columbia  should  visit  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  and  Kobe.  The  Vancouver 
Board  of  Trade  has  announced  its  intention  of  sending  representatives  to  Japan  to 
study  trade  conditions,  and  to  advertise  the  port  of  Vancouver  as  a  terminus  for 
Japan's  trans-Pacific  steamship  lines.  One  of  the  things  Japan  specially  needs  from 
Canada  is  cedar  for  building  purposes,  an'd  also  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  which 
forms  an  important  industry  in  Japan. 

Experiment  with  Spring  Salmon. — The  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Naval  Service,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  intends 
to  establish  the  Spring,  or  Quinnat,  salmon  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  A  shipment  of  400,000  Spring  salmon  eggs  has  been  received  at 
Thurlow  Hatchery,  Lake  Ontario,  from  Fraser  River,  to  be  placed  in  Eastern  Canada 
waters  after  development.  The  experiment  was  tried  successfully  in  New  Zealand 
where  Spring  salmon  is  now  firmly  established. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Wheat  Sales. — Of  the  overdraft  of  £10,982,000  due  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Board 
on  December  30  last,  £3,448,000  was  the  Victorian  share,  New  South  Wales  being 
responsible  for  £2,264,000,  South  Australia  for  £1,600,000,  and  Western  Australia  for 
£670,000.  The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  annual  "  pool "  was :  1915-1916, 
£38,624,000 ;  1916-1917,  £27,776,000 ;  and  1917-1918,  £19,401,000.  Thirty-two  steamers  and 
four  sailing  vessels  were  to  load  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth  during  January  and 
February  on  account  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies,  London.  It  is 
stated  that  50,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  has  been  sold  to  Norway  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  5s.  8d.  per  bushel  f.o.b. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  New  South  Wales. — In  spite  of  a  dry  season,  there  will  be  an 
increased  area  placed  under  tobacco  crop  this  year  at  Manilla.  Over  a  hundred  acres  are 
being  planted  out  in  this  locality  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  transplanting  from 
the  seed-beds  is  in  full  swing.  The  returns  last  year  were  fairly  satisfactory,  growers  receiving 
Is.  6d.  per  Ib.  for  first  grade,  and  this  season  they  expect  to  average  Is.  9d.  per  Ib. 
for  best  leaf.  It  is  stated  that  one  small  grower  near  the  town  of  Manilla  netted 
£132  for  an  acre  of  tobacco.  There  is  a  large  area  of  first-class  land  along  the  river 
which  can  be  utilised  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  scope  for  the  settlement  of  returned  soldiers  on  this  land. 

Canteens  for  Serbia. — A  further  contribution,  amounting  to  £10,000,  towards  the 
Fund  for  the  establishment  of  Australian  canteens  in  Serbia  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  their  Agent-General  in  London.  The  canteens 
established  in  Belgrade  and  Nish  are  doing  splendid  work.  Contributions  are  urgently 
needed.  They  should  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Charles  Wade,  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  26  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Satisfactory  Outlook  in  Samoa  and  Papua. — In  Samoa,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  revenue  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  whole 
expenditure  has  been  met  from  revenue,  including  payments  for  properties  bought  by 
the  German  Government  before  the  war.  In  Papua,  though  the  territory  is  not  yet 
paying  expenses,  agriculture  is  going  ahead,  and  a  big  copper  deposit  has  been  opened 
up  seventeen  miles  from  Port  Moresby.  There  are  35,000  acres  of  coconuts  and  7,000  acres 
of  rubber  plantations,  and  exports  of  both  products  have  greatly  increased  during  recent 
years. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Labour  Prospects  on  the  Rand. — Recent  reports  on  the  labour  situation  have  been 
of  an  encouraging  nature.  It  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the  mines  are  now  getting  the 
necessary  number  of  natives,  though  some  properties  are  more  favoured  by  "  boys " 
than  others.  Evidently  the  natives  have  largely  overcome  their  fright  on  account  of 
the  influenza  epidemic,  though  it  is  understood  that  there  are  still  one  or  two  districts 
where  restrictions  on  recruiting  are  in  force.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
low-grade  mines  would  have  to  close  down  owing  to  the  serious  shortage  of  native 
labour.  It  is  satisfactory  that  British  South  African  "  boys  "  are  now  coming  forward  in 
large  numbers. 

Developments  in  Zululand. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  natives  in  certain  districts  of  Zululand  with  satisfactory  results.  A  sample  from 
Indulinde,  in  the  Eshowe  Division,  was  submitted  recently  for  inspection,  the  report 
being  that  the  cotton  was  of  excellent  colour  and  in  good  condition.  On  behalf  of 
the  pulp  industry  of  South  Africa,  negotiations  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery  from  the  United  States  to  equip  a  mill  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
St.  Lucia  district  of  Zululand  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  large  quantities  of 
papyrus  growing  in  that  area.  The  output  should  be  approximately  twenty  tons  of 
pulp  a  day. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic. — An  interesting  letter  has  been  received  from  a  resident 
in  South  Africa  giving  some  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  which  broke 
out  there  in  October  last.  It  is  estimated  that  over  60,000  people  died  of  the  disease 
in  South  Africa  during  that  month  alone.  Cape  Town  and  its  suburbs  suffered  very 
severely,  the  deaths  recorded  being  about  10,000,  including  2,000  whites.  In  Kimberley 
the  deaths  numbered  about  5,000,  but  Johannesburg,  for  its  size,  did  not  suffer  so 
badly,  and  the  death-rate  on  the  mines  there  was  small  compared  with  other  places. 
Over  1,300  people  died  in  Bloemfontein  and  the  surrounding  districts  in  a  fortnight, 
of  whom  over  300  were  Europeans.  Emergency  hospitals  were  opened,  and  voluntary 
helpers,  both  Dutch  and  British,  offered  themselves  readily  to  assist  in  fighting  the 
disease.  Cars  were  sent  into  the  country  districts  with  medical  assistance  and  supplies. 
The  greater  proportion  of  deaths  occurred  amongst  the  natives,  and  in  the  case  of 
Europeans,  amongst  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five. 
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The  Menace  to  Ovamboland. — I  have  just  returned  from  Ovamboland,  where  I 
have  been  investigating  certain  points  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for  filling  up 
the  old  lake  beds  in  the  Kalahari,  and  I  have  seen  Mr.  Wiedner's  letter  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE  for  January.  Mr.  Wiedner  asks  what  South  Africa  will  be  like  another 
hundred  years  hence,  if  we  do  not  proceed  more  energetically  with  the  preservation  of 
our  waters,  which  actually  now  fall  as  rain  and  run  away.  I  can  give  a  very  definite 
answer  to  this  from  my  recent  observations :  the  whole  half  of  South  Africa  west  of 
a  lino  drawn  from  Bulawayo  to  Cape  Town  will  become  a  waterless  desert.  Things  are 
bad  enough  already.  I  have  an  advertisement  before  me  of  an  excellent  Karroo  farm, 
32,000  acres  in  extent;  warranted  to  carry  fully  6,000  sheep ;  that  is,  it  requires  five 
acres  to  keep  one  sheep  alive  in  good  seasons,  or  one  square  mile  will  support  120 
sheep.  How  can  we  in  South  Africa  expect  so  make  our  country  a  habitable  one 
under  these  conditions  ?  The  population  must  remain  extremely  scanty,  and  with  the 
enormous  distances  between  the  farms  there  can  be  no  proper  communication,  no  co- 
operation, and  none  of  the  amenities  of  civilised  existence.  Of  course,  all  South  Africa 
ia  not  like  this  Karroo  farm,  but  there  are  such  tremendous  stretches  of  such  country 
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that  it  brings  down  the  average  capacity  of  land  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa  to  about 
two  acres  to  one  sheep.  Men  like  Mr.  Wiedner  are  able  to  keep  their  energies  in  their 
isolation,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between ;  I  have  seen  too  many  cases  of  men 
having  gone  to  pieces  in  their  lonely  situations  to  wish  to  perpetuate  this  state  of 
affairs.  Irrigation  will  make  small  spots  habitable  here  and  there,  but  my  scheme  aims 
at  making  the  country  habitable  all  over.  As  Mr.  Wiedner  says,  it  often  happens 
that  the  rain  may  fall,  but  the  air  is  so  dry  that  no  drop  reaches  the  ground  ;  with 
the  great  surface  of  the  Kalahari  Lake,  estimated  at  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
country  over  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  this  could  not  happen,  for  the 
evaporation  would  keep  the  air  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa  supplied.  In  former 
times  the  great  rivers  flowed  into  the  Kalahari  Lakes,  and  every  season's  flood  was 
added  to  the  general  stock  of  the  country ;  now  the  water  is  hurried  away  to  the  sea, 
and  instead  of  supplying  the  country  the  rivers  are  draining  it  of  the  water  that  falls 
as  rain  and  of  any  water  which,  through  underground  seepage  or  by  storage  from 
former  years,  may  exist  in  the  land. 

Ovamboland  affords  a  good  example  of  the  forces  at  work  and  the  damage  they 
are  doing  to  the  country.  The  Ovamboland  plain  is  a  perfectly  flat,  river-cut  plain, 
into  which  the  two  rivers,  the  Cunene  on  the  west  and  the  Okavango  on  the  east 
used  to  spill  over.  This  flooding,  called  the  "  Efunja,"  was  necessary  for  the  land,  as 
the  rainfall  is  only  eighteen  inches,  taking  the  average  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
it  has  fallen  as  low  as  9  inches  in  a  year ;  this  is  far  too  small  to  support  the 
tropical  vegetation.  Besides  the  water,  the  floods  brought  fish  (barbel)  and  frogs, 
which  the  Ovambos  caught  and  lived  on  for  a  considerable  period  each  year.  For 
years  now  the  Okavango,  save  in  exceptional  floods,  has  ceased  to  flood  over  into 
the  Ovamboland  plain ;  the  Cunene  still  floods,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  When  Sir 
Francis  Galton  and  Andersson  were  at  Ondonga  and  Nangora  was  chief,  in  about  1860, 
the  rivers  used  to  come  past  the  chief's  kraal  and  the  people  used  to  set  their  basket 
traps  for  the  fish  there.  I  was  recently  at  the  same  kraal,  and  chief  Martin,  Nangora's 
successor,  keeps  some  of  the  fish  in  a  water  hole  as  royal  fish  and  as  relics  of  the 
past;  the  floods  now  stop  a  considerable  distance  short  of  the  place.  The  Cunene  in 
rushing  over  the  cataracts  is  rapidly  cutting  its  bed  deeper  and  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  water  to  spill  over ;  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  more  water 
will  flood  over,  and  the  Cunene,  instead  of  supplying  the  Ovamboland  plain,  will  drain 
it.  The  consequences  will  be  disastrous.  The  Ovamboland  plain  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Angola  Highlands,  from  which  rise  the  Cunene,  the  Okavango,  the  Zambesi,  and 
several  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Congo ;  the  enormous  evaporation  from  the  Ovam- 
boland plain,  which  is  70,000  square  miles  in  extent,  formed  an  important  factor  in 
the  rainfall  on  the  Angola  Highlands,  and  if  this  plain  turns  to  a  waterless  country, 
like  the  adjoining  Kalahari,  all  these  great  rivers  will  diminish.  The  South-West 
Protectorate,  which  is  struggling  with  not  very  conspicuous  success  against  arid  con- 
ditions, will  be  bereft  of  this  last  remaining  source  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  will 
dry  up. 

In  the  Kalahari,  which  has  dried  up,  there  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  forest 
in  which  everything  is  dead,  the  trees  waiting  to  be  petrified  like  the  forest  trees  in 
the  Libyan  Desert.  In  Ovamboland  I  cut  my  way  for  days  through  forests  of  great 
teak  trees,  half  of  which  were  dead.  But  while  the  dead  trees  are  evidence  enough 
of  the  increasing  dryness  of  the  country,  that  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Ovambos  who 
perished  in  the  famine  of  1915-16  is  more  striking.  These  skeletons  are  those  of  the 
Ovambos  who  were  trekking  down  to  Tsumeb  to  look  for  work  and  food ;  they  lie 
strewn  along  the  road  for  170  miles,  and  as  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  deserted 
owing  to  the  absence  of  water,  they  will  lie  there  till  the  natural  agencies  of  destruc- 
tion turn  them  into  dust.  That  famine  will  be  repeated  unless  we  can  do  something 
to  help  them  to  get  their  water  back  again,  and  the  way  to  do  that  I  have  shown  in  my 
scheme. 
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The,  actual  weir  on  the  Cunene  lies  partly,  if  not  wholly,  in  Portuguese  territory  ; 
one  cannot  say  which  until  a  Boundary  Commission  has  settled  the  dispute  that  the 
Germans  had  with  the  Portuguese  concerning  the  border.  Anyhow,  the  Portuguese 
must  be  consulted,  and  they  are  entitled  to  every  consideration ;  but  it  seems  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  arrange  matters  just  now.  The  Ovamboland  side  of  the  proposal  is 
essential  to  the  whole  scheme,  for  without  the  increased  flow  due  to  the  turning  of 
the  Cunene  into  the  Okavango,  the  latter  river  will  be  hard  put  to  keep  its  channels 
open  against  the  encroaching  sands  of  the  Kalahari ;  besides  which,  as  already  stated, 
the  Okavango  will  seriously  dimmish  if  the  Ovamboland  plain  dries  up.  It  is  possible 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost  to  revive  the  water-supply  of  Ovamboland ;  it  is  possible 
to  revive  the  water-supply  of  the  Kalahari  and  to  turn  it  into  a  fertile  land,  fit  for 
closer  settlement.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  effect  of  thus  turning  a  fiery  furnace 
into  a  plain  covered  with  pasturage,  living  forest,  and  cultivated  lands  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  and  the  moisture  evaporated  from  the  free  surfaces 
of  water  or  transpired  from  the  vegetation  will  be  transmitted  to  the  farthermost 
comers  of  the  "  sub-continent."  Mr.  Wiedner  makes  an  interesting  reference  to  Lako 
Chad  ;  I  went  into  the  matter  in  my  paper,  "  The  Desiccation  of  Africa,"  published 
in  the  October  number  of  the  South  African  Journal  of  Science.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  lake  has  become  so  small  by  the  diversion  of  its  supply-streami 
by  the  Benue,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  back  the  desert.  In  the  same  way, 
the  water  in  the  Orange  River,  exposing  such  a  small  surface  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  stretches  of  parched  land  on  either  side,  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  aridity 
of  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

E.  W.  S.  SCHWABZ. 
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Tropical  Australia. — SIB, — "  T.  J.  F."  writes  an  article  in  your  November  issue  on  the 
"  Development  of  Tropical  Australia."  There  is  no  place  at  the  terminus  of  the  line  called 
Odontata ;  Oodnadatta  is  the  place.  He  says :  "  On  Elizabeth  River  is  likely  to  be  built 
the  future  capital  of  the  country,  power  for  the  supply  of  electricity  being  obtained  at 
the  Flora  Falls  and  carried  overland  to  the  city."  There  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
so  long  as  Australia  controls  the  Northern  Territory,  of  any  capital  or  city  ever  being 
required.  He  says :  "  There  will,  at  any  rate,  be  a  busy  commercial  centre  on  the 
Elizabeth  River."  What  is  to  make  it  ?  You  cannot  be  busy  if  there  are  no  industries 
or  people;  and  what  chance,  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Southern  parts  of  Australia 
is  vacant,  is  there  of  anyone  going  to  start  work  in  Tropical  Australia  ?  It  has  been 
advocated  for  half  a  century  and  the  place  is  only  kept  alive  by  heavy  subsidies 
from  the  South.  "  T.  J.  F."  goes  on  to  say  that  "  a  railway  centre  will  be  formed  here, 
and,  among  other  places,  a  line  will  come  in  from  Arnheim  Land  agricultural  country." 
Apparently  this  is  definitely  called  agricultural  country  so  that  readers  should  imagine 
agriculture  is  already  carried  on  there.  Agriculture  has  been  a  miserable  fiasco  every- 
where in  the  Territory,  in  fact  everywhere  in  Tropical  Australia.  It  costs  pounds  to 
raise  every  pumpkin  in  Darwin.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  any  agriculture  in  the 
Northern  Territory  until  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Indian  labour  is  allowed  hi  on  indentures, 
and  all  the  highfalutin  talk  about  success  of  the  Territory,  when  railways  are  con- 
structed, is  simply  to.  mislead  possible  investors.  Just  imagine  a  line  of  railway  from 
the  Pellew  Group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  Barclay  Tableland ; 
did  anyone  hear  of  anything  so  unlikely.  From  nowhere  to  practically  no  centre,  and 
the  only  possible  revenue  a  few  by-products  from  cattle  stations.  "T.  J.  F."  goes  on  to 
say :  "  I  am  convinced  that  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  abroad  will  never  be 
satisfied  to  live  after  the  War  where  they  only  see  the  sun  occasionally."  He  then 
goes  on  to  advocate  settlement  in'  the  Northern  and  North- Western  parts  of  Australia. 
Australians  won't  touch  it,  so  the  unfortunate  British  soldiers  are  to  be  misled  and 
brought  out  to  keep  the  fetish  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  going  for  a  few  more  years. 
Any  Britisher  settling  hi  the  Territory,  unless  with  capital  and  as  a  cattle  owner,  will 
mrse  those  who  misled  him  and  drop  what  little  money  he  has  in  the  universal  sink. 
•'  T.  J.  F."  further  on  talks  of  a  line  serving  settlers  for  communication  purposes, 
machinery,  and  the  like,  as  also  for  the  conveyance  of  maize,  fibre,  and  other  staple 
export  products.  This  is  all  misleading,  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  whites  going 
in  for  any  sort  of  agriculture  in  any  part  of  Tropical  (coast  line)  Australia.  What 
little  sugar  is  raised  in  tropical  Queensland  is  only  raised  by  a  large  bonus  of  £6  per 
ton,  which  the  consumer  down  South  pays  to  keep  up  the  "  White "  fetish.  "  It  is 
an  Imperial  necessity  that  at  an  early  date  this  place  should  be  peopled  with  a  virile 
European  population  "  says  "  T.  J.  F."  If  he  had  said,  "an  Australian  professional 
politician's  necessity,"  he  would  have  been  more  right.  You  cannot  have  a  virile  white 
people  in  a  country  with  a  wet  bulb  temperature  of  75  degrees  and  over,  day  after 
day  and  month  after  month,  and  this  has  been  proved  throughout  the  world.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  write  about  village  halls,  libraries,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
village  ever  existing.  Just  imagine  a  village  as  an  Englishman  defines  one,  and  a 
"  village  "  among  the  arid  and  malarial  parts  of  Australia.  The  article  is  written  with 
the  object  of  inducing  Britishers  to  come  out  to  the  country  that  Australians  them- 
selves won't  fbuch  with  a  red-hot  poker,  and  I  trust  you  will  put  in  the  reply  to  it. 

I  am,  &c., 

A.  W.  PEARSE. 
Sydney,  Jan.  3,  1919.  Editor,  The  Pastoral  Review. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  print  this  letter,  but  in  justice  to  "  T.  J.  F."  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  his  views  regarding  the  development  of  Tropical  Australia  will 
probably  command  wider  support  in  the  Commonwealth  than  those  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pcarse. 
— EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 
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West  Indies  Cable  Bates. — A  correspondent  writes  with  reference  to  a  footnote 
in  the  February  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  p.  56  : 

"  The  cost  per  word  by  cable  from  a  West  Indian  Colony  to  New  York  is  Is.  Qd., 
and  there  is  no  deferred  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Canada  it  is  Is.  Qd.  and  a 
deferred  rate  of  Qd.  The  rate  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  3d.,  of  which 
Is.  and  6d.  respectively  is  the  Atlantic  toll,  and  4rf.  and  2d.  per  word  the  Bermuda 
Companies'  proportion  on  telegrams  passing  between  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  Jamaica. 
According  to  the  '  useful  arrangement '  these  charges  were  fixed  in  an  agreement  for 
ten  years,  viz.  1914-1924,  and  in  Clause  4  (2)  they  may  be  reduced,  but  under  certain 
conditions.  Will  these  conditions  ever  arise  ?  Mr.  Murray  was  administering  St. 
Lucia,  a  colony  which  participated  in  the  arrangement,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  the  further  cheapening  of  cable  rates  is  to  be  obtained  before  the  end 
of  the  agreement  in  1924 — six  years  hence,  in  which  he  was  concerned.  The  subject 
raised  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1912  was  not  only  that  of  the  reduction  of 
cable  rates,  but  also  the  very  vital  question  of  strengthening  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cations between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  via  Bermuda,  by  the  submergence 
of  new  cables.  Whether  the  resolution  there  passed  by  the  delegates  from  the  West 
Indies  and  th?  Canadian  representatives  has  been  fully  justified  or  not  may  be  best 
ascertained  from  those  who  have  had  to  rely  on  the  telegraphic  conditions  since  the 
agreement  of  1914  was  signed." 


THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  DUFF  GIBBON. 

SIB  WILLIAM  DUFF  GIBBON,  who  a  year  ago  was  made  a  Vice -President  of  the  Institute, 
died  at  Bournemouth  on  March  27.  He  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  and  continued  to  the 
last  to  interest  himself  in  both  local  and  Imperial  affairs.  He  went  out  to  Ceylon  at  eighteen, 
to  take  up  coffee-planting.  From  1870  to  1911,  when  he  retired,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
responsible  work  of  estate  visiting ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Planters 
Association  of  Ceylon,  of  which  ho  became  President  and  first  life  member,  and  represented 
the  planters  on  the  Legislative  Council.  On  his  return  to  England  he  settled  at  Bournemouth, 
and  when  the  local  branch  of  the  Institute  was  established,  he  was  elected  Chairman.  His 
activities  and  interests  were  varied,  and  ho  will  be  much  missed  at  Bournemouth,  particularly 
by  visitors  and  residents  from  Ceylon. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS   BATTLE   MEMORIAL. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  for 'the 
erection  at  Port  Stanley  of  a  memorial  of  Admiral  Sir  Doveton  Sturdee's  victory  on  December  8, 
1914.  It  is  desired  that  this  memorial  should  be  the  work  of  the  Colony  itself  and  of  all 
connected  with  it.  The  Falkland  Islanders  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fate  from  which  they 
were  spared  by  Admiral  Sturdee  and  his  gallant  squadron.  Readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  who 
are  interested,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Goddard,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E.G.  £ 


OVERSEAS    SAILOR    AND    SOLDIER    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THE  list  of  66  awards,  dating  from  August  1917  to  April  1919,  shows  that  of  the  Scholarships 
for  Overseas  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  26  have  been  won  by  Australians,  11  by  New  Zealanders, 
13  by  Canadians,  13  by  South  Africans,  1  by  the  Newfoundlind  Regiment,  1  by  the  East 
African  Force  and  1  by  the  British  Guiana  Naval  Division.  These  scholars  are  all  granted 
Hon.  Fellowship  of  the  R.C.I,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION,  1918. 

THE  entries  from  Overseas  total  40.  In  Class  "  A,"  the  numbers  are  :  New  Zealand,  3 ; 
Straits  Settlements,  1  ;  West  Indies,  1 ;  Rhodesia,  4 ;  Australia,  1. ;  and  South  Africa,  2. 
In  Class  "  B  "  :  Canada,  2 ;  Ceylon,  2 ;  West  Indies,  2 ;  New  Zealand,  8 ;  Australia,  3  ; 
and  South  Africa,  11. 
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COPYWRITER  WANTED 

(EITHER    SEX). 

A    DVERTISER  has  a  vacancy  for  an  advertisement  copywriter. 

/A  Applicant  must  have  had  a  first-class  education,  be  widely  read, 
•*•  a  grammarian,  and  student  of  class  psychology.  Also  be  well 
acquainted  with  men  and  matters,  possess  a  versatile  general  knowledge 
of  commerce  and  literature,  and  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Observant,  Quick 
in  thought,  rapid  in  action,  and  able  quickly  to  absorb  and  grip  new 
propositions,  and  write  human,  arresting,  but  polished  dignified  "  copy  " 
and  pamphlets.  Preference  given  to  applicants  who  have  had  experience  in 
U.S.A.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  applications  which  do  not  state 
(1)  age,  (2)  where  educated,  (3)  experience,  (4)  commencing  salary 
required.  Writa  in  first  instance  to  Copywriter,"  care  Housekeeper, 
33  Great  James  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Young  men  to  whom  this  announcement  appeals,  but  who  may  be  doubtful 
of  possessing  the  requisite  experience,  and  are  willing  to  do  trial  writing 
(part  or  whole  time),  may  write,  clearly  addressing  their  envelope, 
"  Student  Copywriter,"  address  as  above. 

Those  who  possess  qualifications  and  are  willing  to  accept  work,  but 
cannot  take  salaried  position,  are  also  invited  to  write,  clearly  marking 
their  envelope,  "Free  Lance  Copywriter,"  address  as  above. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  December  20,  last,  a  united  meeting  of  Associates  and  Fellows  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute,  at  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Cowan  Guthrie  of  Harley  St.  on  "  Environment :  its 
Influence  on  Health  and  Character."  The  subject  was  very  ably  treated  and  was  followed  by  an 
interesting  and  useful  discussion.  In  his  introduction  Dr.  Guthrie  asked  :  "  Do  we  really  recognise 
how  wonderfully  environment  influences  us  for  good  or  evil,  or  how  our  health  and  character  are 
modified  and  moulded  by  circumstances,  and  how  changes  effected  by  our  environment  are  trans- 
mitted to  our  offspring  ?  "  In  reply  to  these  questions  he  gave  some  striking  illustrations  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  adverse  conditions,  instancing 
•cases  of  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis  in  particular,  both  of  which  are  largely  duo,  in  his  opinion,  to 
such  conditions.  The  special  points  upon  which  the  Doctor  dwelt  were  (1)  The  source  and  pre- 
servation of  vitality,  (2)  The  effect  of  impure  air,  (3)  The  further  effects  of  respiration  on  the  lungs, 
(4)  The  effect  of  sunlight,  (5)  Environment  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  (6)  The  remedy. 
In  the  course  of  his  paper,  the  Doctor  referred  to  what  he  described  as  "  The  Revelations  of  the  War 
Office,"  in  the  examination  of  recruits,  citing  the  enormous  number  of  cases  which  were  thrown 
out  altogether  or  were  graded  No.  3.  and  in  his  final  note  on  the  "  Ideal  Conditions  of  Health," 
he  spoke  of  housing,  food,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  conditions  which  should  govern  the  appoint- 
ment and  functions  of  the  proposed  Ministry  of  Health.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr. 
Watson  Grice  said  that  the  present  should  be  regarded  as  the  psychological  moment  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  health  conditions  of  our  country,  and  urged  that  public  interest,  by  such  papers  as 
Dr.  Guthrie's,  should  be  aroused  on  the  subject.  Miss  Jane  Hindley  referred  to  the  large  tenement 
buildings  in  Bermondsey  and  to  the  fact  that  the  health  conditions  of  the  children  living  in  them 
varied  largely  according  to  the  location  of  the  rooms  they  occupied.  Mr.  Robert  Bewley  spoke  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  parents  to  realise  their  responsibility  for  the  health  and  education  of  their 
children.  Miss  Claridge,  Sir  W.  Grey-Wilson,  Mrs.  Wilmoth,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  and  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  who  presided,  also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  which  was  closed  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Guthrie  for  his  excellent  and  timely  paper. 

[This  report,  and  others  of  interest  have  been  delayed  owing  to  pressure  on  our  space. — EDD. 
"  U.E."] 
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Resident  Fellows  (38) : 

James  C.  Ban,  Major  Charles  0.  M.  Gervaia,  George  F.  Grigs,  LL.B.,  William  H. 
Grindley,  Rev.  George  H.  Lancaster,  M.A.,  F.R.A.8.,  Albert  Mansbridge,  M.A.,  F.  Jean  P. 
Richter,  John  Pearce,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sinha,  Lt.-Col.  Alan  G.  Troup,  D.S.O. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— George  H.  Rutter,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.R.C.P. 

BIRMINGHAM.  —  Arthur  D.  Arter,  Sir  Herbert  Austin,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  John  T. 
Brockhouse,  Frederick  A.  Cooks,  John  J.  Cope,  Joseph  A.  Hall,  Thomas  Hampson, 
Charles  V.  James,  Frederick  T.  Jefferson,  J.P.,  Arthur  J.  McCormnck,  James  McCracken, 
Bernard  Sleeky. 

LIVERPOOL.  —  Ralph  T.  Bodey,  M.A.,  George  J.  S.  Broomhall,  Ernest  R.  Crippen, 
J.P.,  John  M.  A.  Glover,  John  Glynn,  Livingston  Holmes,  Ainslie  J.  Robertson,  Edmund 
V.  Salaman,  John  A.  Thompson. 

MANCHESTER.  —  G.  F.  Burditt,  J.P.,  Robert  McDougall,  Capt.  T.  N.  C.  Nevill, 
William  A.  Ratcliffe,  Harry  Sinclair,  Alderman  William  Kay  (Lord  Mayor). 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (69) : 

CANADA.— Earle  D.   MacPhee  (Tryon,  P.E.I.),   Bickerton  Pratt  (Edmonton). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Capt.  Colin  Baines  (Addo),  Capt.  Gerald  Booth  (Addo),  Lt.-Col. 
Benjamin  H.  Boucher,  D.S.O.  (Addo),  Peter  F.  Campbell  (Johannesburg),  John  Chrystal 
(Addo),  Lieut.  Leslie  H.  Damant  (Bethany),  Alan  Dyall  (Durban),  Capt.  William  A. 
Dyke  (Addo),  John  T.  B.  Elliott  (Addo),  Major  Charles  M.  8.  Forsbrook  (Bethany), 
Henry  J.  Green  (Durban),  Frederick  W.  C.  Herbert  (Addo),  Edwin  Lanseer  Jones  (Cape 
Town),  Guy  M.  Kimber  (Dargle),  Edward  Lewell  (Swaziland),  Capt.  Ensor  S.  Pearse 
(Addo),  Capt.  Harry  M.  Pearse  (Addo),  Rev.  George  E.  Pennington  (Archdeacon  of 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers :  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S 

Tents  &  Complete  Equipment 
and  Outfit  for  all  climates. 


As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  Kdtet.  West  and  South  Africa. 

WHITE  FOE  CATALOGUE.  Telephone— 604  Hop. 

DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON.  S.E., 
and    KING    WILLIAM     HOUSE.    EASTCHEAP.    E.G. 

<S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.  and  BENJN.  EDGINGTON,  Ltd.) 


LEIGH-ON-SEA,  ESSEX. 

THEEE  paying  guests,  adults  or  children,  received  in  a  very  comfortable  home. 
The  district  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  England,  the  house  and  garden  the  best 
situated  in  the  district.  50  minutes  from  London,  5  minutes  from  sea,  station, 
trams,  open  country.  First-rate  references  given  and  required. — Address,  c/o 
ADVT.  MANAGER,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 


TO    INTENDING    SETTLERS    IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

The  members  of  the  North  Waterberg  Farmers'  Society,  Transvaal,  offer  hospitality 
•nd  advice  in  choosing  a  suitable  farm  to  settlers  who  have  served  with  the  colours. 
The  Waterberg  is  suitable  for  cattle  and  mixed  farming,  and  offers  good  prospects  to 
men  with  some  capital, 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  E,  A.  DAVIDSON,  P.O.  24  Hirer.,  Waterberg,  Tranivaal,  S.  Africa. 
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Durban),  Thomas  A.  Prentice  (Cape  Town),  Stanley  G.  Bayner  (Durban),  Lt.-Col.  M. 
Hore-Ruthven,  Alfred  H.  Smith  (Addo),  John  Townsend  (Part  Elizabeth),  Charles  H.  C. 
Van  Breda  (Addo).  BARBADOS.  —  Alistair  Cameron.  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Capt. 
Joseph  P.  Williams,  M.C.  (Kibwezi).  CAMEROONS.— Thomas  W.  Wakefield  (Duala).  INDIA. 
— Robert  D.  Coggan,  O.B.E.  (Assam).  JAMAICA.  —  Percy  Junor,  James  8.  Miller,  J.P., 
Leopold  M.  Pietersz,  Frank  S.  Rutty.  MALAY  STATES.  —  T.  F.  Cuthbertson  (Johore), 
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Braileford  (Salisbury),  Gordon  R.  Milne  (Salisbury).  UGANDA.  —  Emmanuel  Hutchins 
(Kampala).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Michael  E.  F.  Airey  (Cocos  Keeling  Island) 
Ernest  Hobden  (Cocos  Keeling  Island).  ARGENTINE.  —  Hubert  M.  Carr  (Rio  Gallegos) 
John  W.  Douglas  (Rio  Oallegos),  AU>an  L.  Thomas  (Buenos  Aires).  BKAZIL. — Ernest 
C.  Qitton  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Capt.  Basil  T.  droves  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Alexander  M.  Hodden 
(Rio  de  Janeiro),  Frederick  W.  Perkins  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILE.  —  Kenneth  Cara  (Punta 
Arenas),  Wittiam  Dow,  M.D.  (Punta  Arenas),  Laurence  G.  D.  Dundas  (Punta  Arenas), 
Leslie  W.  Kidd  (Mogallance).  ITALY.  —  ./oftn.  W.  A.  Grainger.  SPAIN.  — Edwin  G. 
Phillips  (Madrid).  SUMATRA.  —  Alexander  V.  W.  Cautray,  Charles  E.  Hiley,  Henry  C. 
Pratt,  Norman  R.  Wilson.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  —  Dion  Titheradge  (New 
York).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Capt.  John  E.  L.  Compton,  William  G.  Higgs, 
Norman  K.  Pearce. 

Associates  (20) : 

James  A.  Bunch,  Miss  Frances  E.  Newton,  F.R.G.S.,  Mrs.  E.  Toby  (Perak,  F.M.S.). 

MANCHESTER.— Albert  Tinker. 

SUSSEX.—  William  B.  Chamberlain,  Richard  M.  Christian,  Archibald  M.  Duff,  Col. 
Charles  H.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gardiner,  Lady  King  Hall,  Heneage  E.  B.  Harrison, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Hill,  Rev.  Archibald  Maiden  Hill,  M.A.,  R.D.,  Alfred  C.  Jeffery,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Jeffery,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Morrell,  Hugh  R.  Preston,  Miss  Caroline  G.  K.  Scovell,  Mr*. 
Ethel  Vansittart,  James  C.  H.  Waters. 

Bristol  Associates  (11) : 

Miss  E.  H.  Fripp,  Miss  M.  S.  Fripp,  N.  H.  KeUlewell,  Miss  B.  E.  Merrick,  E.  T. 
Moore,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Perowne,  Mrs.  Rose,  E.  Slade,  Miss  E.  Strate,  L.  A.  Taylor,  F.L.A., 
Mrs.  F.  Tucker.  

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

OWING  to  the  greatly  increased  oost  of  printing  and  stationary,  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from 
London,  unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  except  the  Meeting  on  May  13,  which  will  be 
held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster : — 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHNSON,  Esq. 

The  Eight  Hon  Lord  D'Abernon,  G.C.M.G.  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,  MAT  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Agricultural   Organisation  in  Relation  to  the  Colonies,"  by 

Major  E.  A.  BELCHER.     The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Selbome,  K.O.,  G.C.M.G.  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,   JUNE  24,  at  4  p.m. — "  Apotheosis  of  Democracy,"   with  special  reference  to 

closer  bonds  between  England  and  the  United  States,  by  GEORGE  E.  MACLEAN,  Esq., 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.  

JUBILEE   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

A  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  on 
Friday,  May  23,  at  7.45,  for  8  o'clock  precisely,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G., 
G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Chair. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
DIED  op  WOUNDS. — W.  J.  Ingle 
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British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37     EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.G.  3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW   YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:   53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all   Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers  :   LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear-Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
yon  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

E.A.F. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut  !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials ! 

For  Town!   Sport!   and  Travel! 


ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


::    And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained- 
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Ernest  M.  Randell,  Leslie  N.  Bull,  Sir  James  R.  Fairfax,  Richard  Smith,  J.  Shannon 
Stevenson,  A.  W.  Bridgman,  J.  Norman  Kerr,  F.  C.  Stewart,  Capt.  T.  W.  Jackson, 
Wm.  Alfred  Bullen,  Joseph  Bowes,  Moses  Davis,  Charles  H.  Barrett,  T.  R.  Toby, 
Henry  Sawerthal,  S.  R.  Cargill,  F.  Sturge,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  St.  Oswald,  G.  Collins 
Levey,  C.M.G.,  A.  B.  Tighe,  M.B. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Bv.lt  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Rule  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  BO  long  aa  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
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forma  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
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For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine. — 
The  British  Bank  of  'South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia. — Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
only).  Canada. — Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ceylon,  China  and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and  East  Africa.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa 
or  West  Indies. — Colonial  Bank. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOW!  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine W.    F.     Walker,    Alex    Ross,    H.    Coffey.      Australia.-^/.    E.    Armitage. 

Bahamas.  — Sir  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.Q.,  Lady  AUardyce.  Barbados.  —  Hon.  T.  E. 
Fell,  E.  O.  L.  Mason.  Brazil.  —  E.  J.  Macdonald.  British  East  Africa.  —  J.  I.  Cox, 
Capt  T.  P.  Sutton  Page.  British  Guiana.  —  J.  H.  Field,  Dr.  F.  A.  Neal.  British 
Honduras.— 4.  N.  Boston.  Burma.—  W.  Archbald.  Canada.— G.  C.  Coppley,  Rev. 
A  E.  O'Meara.  Cyprus.—  W.  Sevan.  Federated  Malay  States.  — A  N.  Kenion,  C.  C. 
Spencer,  J.  F.  Ward.  Mauritius.  —  W.  P.  Ebbds.  South  AWea.— O.  E.  Atkinson, 
Herbert  Baker,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rose-lnnes,  K.C.M.G.,  C.  F.  Stallard.  Straits  Settle- 
ments —  C.  A.  L.  Legge.  United  States.  —  A.  Carnegie  Ross,  C.B.  West  Africa.— 
Frank  Barlow,  W.  F.  Crook,  A.  B.  Curletvis,  E.  G.  M.  Dupigny,  W.  Hildred,  F.  Talfourd 
Jones,  T.  Melville  Jukes,  Dr.'J.  C.  S.  McDouaM,  8.  C.  0.  Pontifex,  Lieut.  W.  D. 
Robieson,'  W.  V.  TaXbot,  E.  G.  Thorpe. 

DEPABTUBKS. 

Argentine.  —  T.  C.  E.  Fowler,  G.  F.  Henderson,  Capt.  S.  R.  Jeans,  Brian  Hope, 
H.  D.  Hyams,  E.  Tebbutt,  E.  Mervyn  Warren.  Australia.— Major  H.  J.  Berryman. 
Brazil.  — G.  Fraser,  A.  L.  Jacobs.  British  East  Africa.  —  Capt.  R.  M.  Murie.  Ceylon.— 
John  Fox,  Capt.  M.  F.  Bell.  Canada.  —  Capt.  R.  J.  Moore,  Major  Duncan  Stuart. 
Egypt  —E.  W.  Edwards.  Hong  Kong.  — -D.  V.  Steavenson.  Mexico.  —  C.  B.  E.  Douglas, 
G.  Fernie.  Nyasaland.  —  Sir  George  Smith,  K.C.M.G.  South  Africa  —  H.  B.  Anderson, 
J.  H.  Blore,  C.  S.  Edgar,  Major  W.  Jardine,  E.  W.  Lowe,  G.  H.  Marais,  E.  H.  Poynton, 
Wm.  Smyth,  Mrs.  W.  Smyth,  Capt.  C.  D.  Webb.  Togoland.— M.  Myers.  United 
States.— A.  D.  R.  Galloway.  Uruguay.  —  T.  Roussiano.  West  Africa.  —  R.  H.  Bunttng, 
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THE  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  was  handed  to  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
on  May  7.  It  was  described  by  M.  Clemenceau  as  the  second  Treaty 

of  Versailles.  The  wheel  of  fortune  has  come  full 
The  Second  cjrcie)  an(j  France)  with  her  Allies,  dictates  terms  which 
Versailles  undo  the  work  consummated  within  the  self-same 

walls  forty-eight  years  before.  Germany  gives  up 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Saar  coal  mines,  recognises  the  independence 
of  German  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  and  other  countries, 
cedes  much  territory  appropriated  over,  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
renounces  all  claims  to  overseas  possessions,  recognises  the  British 
protectorate  over  Egypt,  agrees  to  the  destruction  of  Heligoland, 
to  put  her  army  on  a  voluntary  basis,  limiting  it  to  100,000  men,  to 
cut  her  naval  forces  down  to  a  minimum,  to  maintain  no  air  forces, 
to  replace,  ton  for  ton,  shipping  destroyed,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Allies.  The  little  bill  of  £5,000,000,000,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  says,  will  only  be  "  on  account ",  The  ex-Kaiser  and  others 
are  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Severe  as  they  are,  these  terms  are  mild 
by  comparison  with  those  Germany  proposed  to  inflict — when  her 
army  had  won  the  War.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  entered  at  once 
into  a  long,  excited,  arrogant,  and  calculated  protest.  In  manner 
and  matter  it  was  equally  unconvincing.  There  has  been  much 
subsequent  bluster,  sharply  qualified  by  appeals  ad  misericordiam, 
which  deceive  nobody.  "  Just  a  brutal  dictated  peace,"  says  Herr 
Scheidemann,  who  is  disgusted  to  find  that  international  Socialism, 
from  which  he  held  aloof  during  the  War,  does  not  come  to  Germany's 
aid  now.  :'  This  peace  means  finis  Germanics  unless  we  sign  it  with 
the  idea  of  a  speedy  war  of  liberation,"  says  Prince  Lichnowsky. 
What  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points  ?  is  the  universal  cry.  Poor 
Germany  has  been  grossly  deceived  :  she  only  surrendered  because 
she  •  believed  in  President  Wilson.  She  still  does  not  admit  her 
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defeat.  This  dictated  peace  carries  conviction  to  neutrals  who  did 
not  recognise  it  either.  Lest  she 'should  attempt  to  carry  her  blufl 
to  extremes,  the  Allies  have  made  their  preparations,  both  naval  and 
military.  Austria's  turn  comes  next.  The  Austrian  delegates  are 
at  St.  Germains  awaiting  the  verdict. 


NEVER  surely  did  Imperial  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  make 
his  Budget  statement  in  circumstances  more  remarkable,  even  piquant, 
than  those  in  which  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  spoke 
Preference  on  ^Pr^  **().  He  had  to  face  no  Opposition  ex- 
Chancellor  ;  he  had  to  provide  for  a  deficit  of 
£270,000,000— more,  that  is,  than  the  total  of  a  pre-War  Budget ; 
he  had  to  announce  the  abandonment  of  his  chief's  scheme  of  land 
valuation,  and  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  he  introduced 
Imperial  Preference,  against  which  Mr.  Churchill  in  1907  said  the 
Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  "  slammed,  bolted,  and 
barred  the  door  "  .  That  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  the  son  of  his  father, 
was  as  deeply  conscious  of  the  privilege  which  had  fallen  to  his  official 
lot  as  of  the  magnitude  of  his  task  in  dealing  with  a  Budget  of 
£1,434,910,000,  is  undoubted.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  House  was  with  him  on  personal  and  public  grounds.  For 
all  who  have  any  conception  of  Empire  possibilities,  Preference  is  the 
item  in  the  Budget  that  matters.  The  reduction  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  to  40  per  cent,  is  of  first-rate  importance  to  home  manufacturers, 
and  to  what  Lord  Milner  calls  "  our  dependant  Empire".  Preference 
affects  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  though  the  beginning,  with  a 
reduction  of  one-sixth  on  certain  produce,  and  of  one-third  on  certain 
manufactures,  is  small,  it  carries  us  well  on  to  the  road  leading  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain's  goal.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  was  not  happy  nor 
well  advised  in  his  efforts  to  show  the  futility  of  regarding  these 
proposals  as  the  foundation  of  great  developments  in  inter-Imperial 
trade.  Lieut. -Colonel  Amery  in  an  admirably  reasoned  speech  replied 
that  the  policy  was  in  no  way  concerned  with  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection, but  merely  carried  out  an  obligation  endorsed  by  Liberal 
leaders  and  Labour  leaders  alike.  The  great  fact,  of  course,  is  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  effectually  spiked  opposition  guns.  He  gives 
preference  to  imports  from  the  Empire  by  the  reduction  of  duties,  not 
by  increasing  the  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  Therefore,  Preference 
carries  with  it  an  actual  easing  of  the  taxpayers'  burdens. 
• 
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IN  the  Dominions,  which  have  so  long  given  substantial  preference 

to  goods  from  the  Mother  Country,  the  concession  is  hailed  in  all 

cases  with  satisfaction,  in  some  with  positive  enthusiasm. 

Welcomed      Even  Qm  ian^;  ^  well-known  Dutch  organ  in  South 

by  the  Africa,  welcomes  the  departure.    Canada  is  delighted, 

Dominions.  ,  .„    .      ,  , 

because  Preference  will  give  her  young  manufactories  a 

better  competitive  chance  in  the  British  market.  '  What  we  want," 
said  Mr.  Lloyd  Harris,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  "  is  that 
Great  Britain  should  purchase  from  Canada  the  things  which  before 
the  War  she  obtained  from  Germany  and  Austria."  The  wine-growers 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa  find  in  it  an  incentive  to  enterprise 
which  has  been  sadly  discounted  during  the  War.  Sir  George  Perley 
at  Dudley,  on  May  13,  said  that  Canadians  hoped  some  way  would  be 
found  for  making  the  Empire  more  self-contained.  His  words  recall 
a  passage  in  one  of  Joseph  Chamberlain's  speeches  sixteen  years  ago. 
"  There  is  no  article  of  your  food,  there  is  no  raw  material  of  your 
trade,  there  is  no  necessity  of  your  lives,  no  luxury  of  your  existence 
which  cannot  be  produced  somewhere  or  other  in  the  British  Empire 
if  the  British  Empire  holds  together,  and  if  we  who  have  inherited  it 
are  worthy  of  our  opportunities."  True  in  1903,  when  addressed  to 
half-sceptical  audiences,  those  words  are  still  more  true  to-day  when 
the  devotion  and  sacrifices  of  the  whole  Empire  have  commanded  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  not  merely  of  the  Empire,  but  of  civilisation 
itself.  Mr.  Asquith  took  no  count  of  that  phase  when,  at  Newcastle, 
on  May  17,  he  elected  to  treat  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  proposals 
as  something  that  would  have  commanded  only  his  father's  contempt. 
By  such  an  argument,  Mr.  Asquith  surely  shows  how  completely  he 
fails  to  realise  the  sentiment  which  prevails  on  this  subject  overseas. 

APART  from  Preference,  the  Budget  has  been  generally  interpreted 

as  one  that  merely  marks  time,  whilst  preparing  the  way  from  war 

to  peace  finance.     Its  transitional  character  nobody 

would  deny,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  one 

si  lona  fundamental  respect  it  deepens  the  pre-war  tendency. 

In  the  classic  age  of  Gladstonian  finance,  it  was  an 

accepted  maxim  of  the  State  that  direct  and  indirect  taxation  should 

be  approximately  equal.     This  ideal  was  fairly  maintained  even  during 

the  South  African  War,  but  the  social  legislation  which  began  in  1906 

put  a  continually  greater  strain  upon  the  Treasury.     The  tendency 

year  by  year  since  has  been  to  raise  a  steadily  increasing  proportion 
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of  taxation  by  means  of  direct  imposts  and  a  relatively  smaller 
proportion  by  indirect  imposts.  The  War  accelerated  a  tendency 
which  .the  finance  of  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  encouraged, 
and  although  most  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would  probably 
still  drop  a  perfunctory  tear  over  the  inevitable  departure  from  financial 
righteousness,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  had  to  admit  that  in  the 
present  Budget  direct  taxes  contribute  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  national  revenue,  while  indirect  taxes — as  the  word  is 
ordinarily  understood — contribute  not  more  than  7-09  per  cent. 
The  remaining  17-91  per  cent,  is  provided  by  sumptuary  taxes,  the 
latter  being  an  altogether  new  class  of  taxation  directly  due  to  the 
War,  and  a  form  of  raising  revenue  that  would  have  horrified  our 
grandfathers,  although  it  would  have  seemed  perfectly  logical  and 
just  to  our  remoter  Elizabethan  ancestors. 

THE  policy  of  borrowing  will  have  to  continue  for  another  year 
at  least,  and  probably  longer,  if  the  State  continues  to  expand  its 

social  and  industrial  activities  in  the  manner  of  the 

conomy        pag^.  |ew  montlig.     Meanwhile  no  more  than  justice  has 

^  been  done  by  the  cancellation  of  the  loan  to  Belgium, 

and  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  the  similar  loans 
to  Serbia  and  Rumania  will  also  be  annulled  in  due  course.  The 
large  Russian  debt  is  temporarily  in  precisely  the  same  position.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  lesson  of  the  Budget 
is  insistently  for  economy,  in  order  that  new  enterprises  may  be 
financed  both  at  home  and  overseas.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  in  fact, 
there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  capital  issues,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
is  no  lack  of  money  at  the  present  day,  and  the  general  experience  of 
business  men,  who  have  perforce  to  make  contracts  well  ahead,  is  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  any  slump  in  trade  until  at  least  the 
autumn  of  1920,  by  which  time  most  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  will  be  surmounted. 

LORD  FISHER,  in  a  characteristically  breezy  speech  at  the  American 

Luncheon  Club  luncheon  to  Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 

Navy,  showed  John  Bright  to  have  been  among  the 

Che  New        prophets.    John    Bright    once    said    that    he    looked 

irip  e    ac  .    |orwar(j  ^Q  ^e  ^me  wnen  there  would  be  a  compulsory 

peace,  when  those  who  spoke  the  same  tongue  would  have  a  great 

confederation  of  free  nations — Canada,   Australia,   Africa,   America, 

and  England.    Not  the  least  momentous  of  the  many  momentous 
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decisions  arrived  at  in  Paris  is  the  British-American-French  compact, 
by  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  pledge  themselves 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  France  in  the  event  of  another  attack 
by  Germany.  The  new  triplice  is  no  outcome  of  secret  diplomacy. 
It  has  been  openly  entered  into,  openly  proclaimed.  It  has  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people's  representatives  both  in  Washington  and 
London.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  will  be  given  whole-hearted 
support.  It  is  the  effective  retort  to  Germany's  threat  of  the  next 
war.  Admiral  Sims,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  English-speaking 
Union,  said  that  the  War  would  have  been  of  little  benefit  if  it  had  not 
brought  together  in  stronger  ties  the  two  English-speaking  nations. 
Lord  Reading,  who  ha?  just  retired  from  his  American  Embassy,  is 
convinced  that  the  future  of  the  world  depends  on  the  relations  between 
ourselves  and  the  United  States— and  none  has  done  more  than  he 
to  make  them  what  they  are  to-day.  The  significance  of  the  new 
Triple  Pact  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  prepared  for  a  common  responsibility. 

LORD  MILNEK  has  been  appointed  to  a  Special  Mission  in  Egypt, 
to  inquire  into  recent  troubles,  and  advise  as  to  the  future  government 
of  the  Protectorate.  The  choice  is  ideal.  Lord  Milner's 
Egypt  and  rep0rts  will  doubtless  mark  a  stage  in  Egyptian  develop- 
ment as  important  as  were  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
reports  for  India.-  The  task  of  reconciling  native  and  exotic  rights 
and  interests,  and  of  finding  a  way  of  meeting  legitimate  political 
aspirations  without  violence  to  the  equally  legitimate  claims  of  those 
who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is,  will  be  hardly  less  difficult  in 
Egypt  than  in  India.  Of  the  complex  character  of  the  problem 
which  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  faced,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded by  the  reports  of  Lord  Southborough's  Committees,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  task  of  working  out  in  detail  the  respective  functions 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  and  the  basis  which  should 
ensure  fair  representation  to  the  general  electorate,  to  communities, 
and  to  special  interests.  In  his  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  said  "  it  was  the  mission  of  the  British  Empire  to  use, 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  the  unequalled  opportunity  that  God 
has  given  us  ".  To  discharge  that  mission,  we  retain  our  hold  in  India 
and  Egypt,  fanatics  and  extremists  notwithstanding.  In  both  countries 
the  situation  has  undergone  material  improvement.  Unfortunately 
the  Indian  Government  had  barely  disposed  of  its  worst  difficulties  in 
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one  direction  when  new  trouble  came  in  the  shape  of  an  Afghan  incur- 
sion. Afghanistan  has  not  settled  down,  after  the  murder  of  the  late 
Amir,  as  readily  as  was  reported.  Amanullah  Khan's  forces  were 
either  out  of  hand,  or  were  encouraged  to  embark  on  border  troubles 
in  order  to  ease  the  situation  in  Kabul.  Turkish  agents  are  said  to 
be  busy.  The  promptitude  with  which  the  first  raiders  were  thrown 
back  shows  that  the  Indian  Army  is  ready  for  all  contingencies. 

HOPEFUL  news  comes  from  Russia.    General  Denikin,  with  his 
Cossack   Volunteer   forces,   has   met   and   successfully  countered   a 
big   Bolshevist   offensive   aimed  at  RostofE ;    Admiral 
Koltchak  has  swept  so  far  forward,  making  big  captures 
in  Russia        °^  Prisoners  and  material,  on  the  way  to  Moscow,  which 
he  announced  as  his  objective,  that  the  seat  of  the 
Siberian  Government  has  been  shifted  from  Omsk  to  Ekaterinburg ; 
General  Ironside  has  inflicted  heavy  punishment  on  the  enemy  on  the 
Vaga  and  Dvina  fronts  with  the  aid  of  British  60-pounder  guns  and 
British .  monitors,  which  the  break-up  of  the  ice   permitted  to  be 
employed,    and   General   Maynard   reports   an   equally   satisfactory 
engagement  as  far  from  the  Murmansk  base  as  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Onega.     Revolt  against  the  Bolshevists,   actual  or  incipient, 
is  in  evidence  in  more  than  one  direction.     What  part  the  British 
Government  are  taking  in  is  not  divulged,  and  members  of  Parliament 
who  want  to  know  have  been  reminded  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  he  is 
debarred  from  imparting  information  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  steps  that  may  have  been  taken  or  be  in  con- 
templation.    All  we  know  is  that  British  volunteers  have  left  for 
Russia,  the  first  contingents  sailing  on  transports  named  Tzar  and 
Tzaritza.     For  the  rest,  Russia,  with  the  assistance  of  British  munitions, 
is  working  out  her  own  salvation.    Her  efforts  constitute  a  claim, 
not  only  on  her  late  allies  but  on  the  whole  of  civilisation.     General 
Miller,  the  Governor-General  of  Archangel    foresees  the  end  of  the 
Bolshevist  regime  by  the  autumn. 

THE  Victory  March  of  the  Dominion  troops  through  London,  the 
Times  suggestion  that  a  regiment  of  Imperial  Guards  composed  of 
Overseas  soldiers  should  be  created  in  commemoration 
mperia  o^  ^e  C0mmon  sacrifice  of  the  Dominions  and  the 

Mother  Country  in  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  within  the  precincts  of 
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Westminster  Hall,  whose  Imperial  glories  Macaulay  enshrined  in  noble 
prose,  the  Association's  farewell  luncheon  to  Sir  Eobert  Borden, 
and  the  Mansion  House  luncheon  to  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
— all  carry  one  moral  for  the  British  people.  From  the  Parliamentary 
and  the  military  point  of  view  alike,  they  proclaim  the  sure  movement 
of  the"  nations  of  the  Empire  towards  that  consummation  of  closest 
unity  and  identity  so  long  aimed  at  by  the  best  statesmanship  at  home 
and  overseas.  The  War  Cabinet  set  its  seal  upon  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  nations  within  the  Empire  ;  the  Peace  Conference  con- 
firmed the  principle,  and  Sir  Robert  Borden  assures  us  that  the 
Dominions  are  prepared  to  enter  into  "  the  closest  co-operation  with 
the  Mother  Country  in  that  great  society  of  nations  which  is  known  as 
the  British  Empire  ".  If  need  be,  what  they  have  done,  they  will 
do  again.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  presided  at  the  Parliamentary 
Association  luncheon,  expressed  his  belief  that,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Dominions,  victory  could  not  have  been  achieved.  Such  a  thought 
ensures  support  for  the  idea  of  a  regiment  of  Dominion  Guards. 
The  suggestion  has  been  cordially  approved  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  and  will  no  doubt  appeal  equally  strongly  to  others. 
If  the  Dominion  Regiment — with  perhaps  a  battalion  of  Home 
Guards — could  be  stationed  as  visitors  periodically,  in  Dominion 
capitals,  so  much  the  better. 

SIR  ROBERT  BORDEN'S  speech,  taken   in   connection  with  Lord 
Milner's  recent  utterance  at  Manchester,  published  in  our  May  issue, 
.  raised  some  important  questions  as  to  the  future  re- 

ft It"  lations  between  the  Mother-country  and  the  Dominions. 

Both  these  authorities  realise  that  the  status  of  the 
Dominions  has  been  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  events  of  the  War, 
in  that  they  have  definitely  emerged  from  the  position  of  subordinates 
to  that  of  equals,  in  the  council-room  as  well  as  in  the  camp.  "  Equal 
Nationhood  within  the  Empire — that  has  been  carried  out  in  Paris  ;  in 
the  first  place,  by  affording  the  representatives  of  the  great  Dominions  of 
the  Empire  a  place  at  the  council-table  just  as  they  had  in  the  battle- 
field. If  they  have  the  one  place,  why  should  they  not  have  the 
other  ?  "  Sir  Robert  went  on  to  observe  that  certain  persons  had  been 
disturbed  by  this,  believing  that  equality  of  nationhood,  as  applied 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference,  tended  towards  the  dis- 
integration of  the  British  Empire  ;  but  he  ventured  to  quiet  any  such 
alarm  by  saying  that  so  long  as  that  principle  was  observed,  there 
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was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  misapprehension.  He  then  referred 
hopefully  to  the  great  Constitutional  Conference  foreshadowed  in 
1917,  in  which  the  future  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
are  to  be  more  closely  defined.  Meanwhile,  we  trust  that  brilliant 
improvisation,  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  will,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said, 
"  become  a  reality  in  the  Government  of  the  Empire." 

PUBLIC  consciousness  of  the  pluck  and  novelty  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hawker's  attempt  with  Commander  Grieve  to  fly  the  Atlantic  found 

expression  in   remarkable,  almost  unique,  demonstra- 
Z;ke  Atlantic  t*ons    °*  J0^   w^eu  k*s  sa^ety  was  annouilced.    His 

failure,  due  only  to  the  minutest  of  mechanical  defects, 
has  left  with  the  Americans  the  credit  of  having  first  crossed  the 
Atlantic  by  air,  though  in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  of 
Mr.  Hawker's  effort.  His  attempt  to  save  the  claim  from  being 
jumped  appeals  to  us  the  more  because  he  hails  from  Australia. 
What  more  fitting,  after  the  experiences  of  the  last  four  years,  than 
that  the  first  link  by  aircraft  between  British  North  America  and 
Great  Britain  should  be  forged  by  a  son  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  The 
dangers  he  has  passed  whet  interest  in  the  Australian  Government's 
offer  of  £10,000  to  the  first  Australian  pilot  who  shall  fly  from  Great 
Britain  to  Australia. 

AMONG  the  public  institutions  which  the  War  has  made  inaccessible, 
the  closing  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  often  been  specially 
deplored  during  the  past  four  years  as  it  is  one  which 
possesses  unique  attractions  for  our  visitors  from  Over- 
seas.   A  few  months  ago  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  its  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  particular  interest  to  our 
friends  from  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  India  being  exhibited  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  its  building  in  Northumberland  Avenue  ;  but  it  was 
not  found  practicable  to  act  on  that  suggestion,  though  a  sympathetic 
reply  was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees.     The  Director  courteously 
explained  that  arrangements  were  in  contemplation  for  the  hanging 
of  a  representative  selection  of  the  portraits  at  the  National  Gallery; 
and  this  exhibition  has  now  been  open  for  some  weeks.     It  covers  a 
period  of  over  four  hundred  years,  and  is  one  which  should  certainly 
not  be  missed.    Many  of  our  sovereigns,  together  with  famous  naval 
and  military  heroes,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  scientific  and  literary 
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celebrities,  appear  on  the  walls.  Among  them  is  a  clever  portrait  by 
Wheatley  of  Admiral  Phillip,  the  first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Mr.  Sargent's  masterly  presentment  of  the  late  Henry  James, 
which  suffered  severely  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a  militant 
suffragette. 

"!T  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Empire  to  last  for  ever  in  order 
to  justify  the  faith  and  the  works  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute." 
Thus  felicitously  Sir  Charles  Lucas,   at  the  Jubilee 

Dinner  on  Mav  23'  when  H-R-H- tne  Duke  of  Connaught 
for  the  first  time  since  his  re-assumption  of  the  Pre- 
sidency was  in  the  Chair,  summed  up  the  mission  of  the  Institute. 
"  Unique  "  was  the  description  applied  by  Viscount  Bryce  to  the  British 
Empire.  The  term  might  be  applied  to  the  gathering  itself.  The 
Dominions,  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  were  all  represented  in 
strength,  and  grace  was  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies,  a  tribute  to  their  recently  acquired  citizen- 
ship, and  the  part  they  are  destined  to  play  in  the  future  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  a  happy  augury,  as  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir  said,  that  the 
celebration  of  the  Institute's  Jubilee  coincided  with  the  recognition 
of  India's  full  partnership  in  the  Empire.  The  War  has  changed  the 
whole  atmosphere,  and  "  United  Empire,"  the  motto  of  the  Institute, 
was  on  the  lips  of  every  speaker.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  once  spoke  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  "  a  crowned  democracy  ".  The  paradox  is  literally 
true,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Maharajah  were 
equally  emphatic  in  their  testimony  to  "  the  outstanding  fact,"  as 
His  Highness  called  it,  "  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  the  British  con- 
nexion". The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Dominions  in 
the  autumn  will  add  yet  another  to  the  ties  uniting  Throne  and 
Empire.  The  Duke,  whose  speech  was  marked  with  characteristic 
geniality  and  insight,  concluded  a  review  of  the  fifty  years'  work 
of  the  Institute  with  the  suggestion  that  there  could  be  no  more 
fitting  War  Memorial  than  the  extension  of  the  Institute  Building, 
making  it  commensurate  with  Empire  needs  and  opportunities.  The 
Secretary  announced  that  sums  amounting  to  over  £11,000  have  been 
subscribed  towards  the  Extension  Fund.  A  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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PEACE   THROUGH   VICTORY. 

HAIL  !  the  Day  of  Peace  new  risen  on  the  lands  by  passion  torn, 

Hail !  the  time  of  life's  revision,  promise  out  of  anguish  born ; 

Hail !  a  Unity  of  Nations,  banded  for  the  common  weal 

By  the  ties  of  self-negation,  blazoned  under  sorrow's  seal : 

Hail  the  Day  of    Right   accomplished !  Hail   the   doom   of  wrong 

abhorred ! 
Fetters  riven  from  the  captive,  warfare  ended,  Truth  restored  ! 

Worn  and  broken  every  nation 

Ground  beneath  war's  iron  hand 
To  unspoken  desolation, 

Racked  by  horrors  law  has  banned ; 
Long  we  languished,  hard  the  waiting 

While  the  foe,  revengeful,  taught 
To  the  anguished  bitter  hating 

Of  the  devilries  he  wrought, 
Taunting  meekness,  dealing  weakness 

Weary,  dreary,  pain. 

Hail  the  dawn  of  ages  golden — visioned  oft  in  poet's  song — 
With  all  possibles  enfolden,  possibles  man  sought  so  long  ! 
Hail  an  outlook  free,  unclouded  by  a  grasping  tyrant's  sway, 
That  too  long  Hope's  light  had  shrouded,  now  for  ever  swept  away. 
Hail  the  years  that  shall  develope  all  that  we  have  fought  to  gain ! 
Peace  and  Liberty  envelope  memories  of  bygone  pain. 

Women  tearful,  yet  unbroken, 

Who  endured  through  days  of  strife, 
Howso'  fearful  wore  no  token 

Of  the  wounds  that  marred  their  life  : 
Parted  lovers  sacrificing 

All  the  future  might  have  brought, 
Gave  for  others,  this  sufficing 

'Twas  the  Right  for  which  they  fought — 
Gave  their  nearest,  gave  their  dearest, 

Gladly,  sadly,  gave. 

Hail  the  grey  old  land  we  cherish  !     Hail  her  daughters  over  sea  ! 
Let  all  doubts  and  quarrels  perish  in  redoubled  unity ! 
For  the  sake  of  all  that  mattered  we  have  striven,  side  by  side, 
Never  may  such  links  be  shattered,  sanctified  by  those  who  died  : 
Hail  victorious,  ever  glorious,  Flag  of  Union  !    nailed  above 
By  the  dying  hands  of  heroes,  deathless  through  immortal  love ! 

D.  H.  MOUTRAY  READ. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  MIGRATION. 

NEARLY  four  years  ago  I  was  walking  across  a  paddock  amongst  the  foothills  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alps,  some  fifty  miles  from  Christchurch,  when  my  companion,  an  old 
Public  School  boy,  suddenly  turned  to  me  with  the  remark :  "  There  are  a  million 
acres  in  this  county,  and  I  am  the  only  Public  School  man  here  ;  can't  you  do  some- 
thing to  get  the  boys  to  come  out  ?  They  are  the  sort, we  want." 

Since  then,  as  I  have  sat  in  my  classroom  and  realised  how  the  outlook  of  the  boys 
was  being  influenced  by  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times,  these  words  have  often  come 
back  to  me.  The  spirit  of  unrest  and  change  that  is  abroad  in  the  world  has  per- 
meated to  the  schools.  Boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  thinking  of  other  matters 
than  those  which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  generations  before  the  War.  They  no 
longer  desire  to  spend  their  days  in  the  counting-house  or  on  the  mart.  One  can  see 
this  in  the  type  of  books  that.even  the  younger  ones  read,  they  are  of  a  healthier  and 
more  bracing  character  ;  one  hears  it  in  their  conversation,  they  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  the  great  world  outside  ;  games  are  not  quite  such  an  absorbing  interest,  they 
play  them  no  less  ardently,  but  they  are  not  quite  on  the  pinnacle  that  they  were  ; 
social  problems,  political  problems,  even  theological  problems,  interest  them  much  more. 
As  I  wrote  the  last  sentence  the  School  Magazine  was  handed  to  me  and  on  the  first 
page  I  find  these  words :  "  Let  not  our  descendants  in  this  School  say  that  we  never 
realised  the  tension  of  our  life.  It  was  shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  a  new  project, 
the  Empire  Society,  that  we  are  ready  and  eager  to  gain  knowledge  on  contemporary 
questions."  Life  is  attracting  them  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  a  good  time 
when  they  leave  school,  but  as  a  great  adventure,  a  plunge  into  the  unknown,  where 
they  can  strive  and  struggle  and  carve  out  a  path  for  themselves.  Their  brothers 
have  been  sailing  the  Seven  Seas  and  fighting  in  every  clime,  and  they  in  their  turn 
want  to  be  up  and  doing.  They  know  that  they  will  have  no  new  lands  to  discover, 
no  uncharted  seas  to  explore,  but  they  beb'eve,  and  rightly,  that  they  can  find  a  life 
of  greater  activity,  of  wider  scope,  less  shackled  by  the  trammels  of  conventionality 
and  modern  civilisation  in  those  vast  spaces  of  the  Commonwealth  that  are  crying 
out  for  inhabitants  ;  they  realise,  too,  that  there  are  joys  of  the  hill  and  of  the  plain, 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  open  air  which  they  can  never  obtain  in  England,  but  which  are 
waiting  for  them  if  they  will  only  go  out  as  their  forefathers  did  into  the  lands  beyond 
the  seas.  Boys  have  been  to  my  study  this  term  to  talk  to  me  about  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  Nigeria,  Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  ;  just  the  sort  of 
boy  that  is  wanted  in  these  new  countries — honest,  upright,  gritty  ;  the  Public  Schools, 
whatever  crimes  of  omission  they  have  committed,  have  never  failed  to  produce  such. 
The  hive  is  swarming  ;  let  us  not  lose  the  swarm. 

The  parents,  too,  are  more  ready  that  their  sons  should  leave  the  beaten  track  of 
comfortable  prosperity  at  home.  They  have  watched  the  sacrifices  of  others  and  they 
understand  that  the  sacrifice  which  will  be  required  of  them  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  many  have  had  to  make.  They  are  no  longer  so  anxious  that 
their  sons  should  remain  in  this  old  country,  with  its  teeming  millions,  its  tubes,  its 
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smoking  factories.  They  know  that  the  world  has  become  a  much  smaller  place  since 
1914,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  a  letter  from  their  son 
in  Australia  will  only  take  a  fortnight  by  aeroplane  post,  when  cheap  week-end  cables 
can  be  sent,  and  when  faster  boats  will  have  shortened  the  journey  considerably,  and 
so  they  do  not  regard  the  separation  as  so  formidable  a  matter  as  hitherto.  Moreover, 
they  realise,  in  a  way  that  they  never  did  before,  that  the  Commonwealth  is  one,  and 
that  whether  their  boy  is  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  or  Australia,  is  really  of  small 
importance,  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  which  has  saved  the 
world  in  the  past  and  will  lead  it  in  the  future,  and,  indeed,  is  a  more  useful  member 
than  if  he  had  remained  at  home,  as  he  will  have  added  yet  another  thread  to  the 
thousand  invisible  strands  that  bind  the  whole  together. 

The  Overseas  Dominions  want  them,  though  it  has  not  always  been  so.  Station 
holders  have  told  me  howthey.had  given  up  taking  cadets  from  England  as  they  were 
so  often  "  wrong  'uns,"  and  only  a  few  days  ago  an  old  pupil,  who  came  home  to  fight, 
and  who  is  now  being  repatriated  to  New  Zealand,  remarked  how,  on  his  first  arrival 
overseas,  he  had  been  asked  what  scrape  he  had  been  getting  into  to  be  sent  out  there. 
But  the  War  has  changed  all  that.  The  Dominions  have  learnt  the  lesson  that  foreigners, 
after  all,  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  one's  own  flesh  and  blood.  They  have  watched 
our  boys  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  go  out  joyfully  to  the  battlefields  of  all  the  world  ; 
they  understand  that  the  estimate  they  had  formed  of  the  few  who  in  the  past  found 
their  way  across  the  sea  was  a  wrong  one,  and  that  too  often  they  had  never  seen  the 
real  thing  but  only  a  parody  in  the  person  of  some  feckless  fool  who  had  been  sent 
away  to  hide  his  disgrace  in  an  unknown  -land.  Last  December  a  man  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  technical  services  of  a  Dominion  Government,  and  who  had 
never  set  foot  in  England  until  three  years  ago — a  Colonial  pur  sang,  told  me  that 
he  thought  the  Public  Schools  were  turning  out  a  type  of  manhood  that,  whatever 
its  faults,  was  unequalled  by  the  product  of  any  other  educational  system. 

We  stay-at-home  Britishers  no  longer  regard  our  Overseas  brother  as  a  stranger ; 
we  see  in  him  one  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  brought  up  in  a  different  environment, 
looking  out  on  life  from  a  somewhat  different  angle  from  that- which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  it,  but  we  understand  that  at  heart  we  are  the  same,  with  similar 
ideas  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of  civilisation.  Each  has  learnt  something  from  the 
other.  We  have  appreciated  the  freshness,  the  directness  of  view,  the  virility  that  they 
have  brought  with  them  ;  they  on  their  side  realise  the  steadfastness,  the  doggedness  of 
purpose,  the  ability  to  rise  superior  to  the  blows  of  fortune  which  have  characterised 
this  country  during  the  past  struggle.  And  so  the  rough  places  have  been  made 
smoother  for  those  of  our  lads  who  would  seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  seas.  Our 
race  holds  vast  areas  of  temperate  lands,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  fill  them,  if  we  believe 
in  our  stock,  with  the  best  that  we  have  ;  not  with  the  hopeless  and  the  fallen  of  our 
great  cities  whom  we  have  made  ourselves,  and  for  whom  we  must  be  responsible. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  spirit,  to  foster,  to 
encourage,  and  to  guide  it  ? 

I  would  suggest  that  in  every  school  there  should  be  some  definite  member  of  the 
staff,  chosen  by  the  Headmaster,  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  boys  in  such  matters.  Schools 
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already  have  directors  of  Military  Sides,  of  Music,  and  for  the  hundred  and  one  examina- 
tions that  exist ;  why  not  a  Director  of  Migration  ?  It  would  be  as  well  for  such 
a  man  to  have  had  some  experience  of  colonial  life.  At  present  that  might  not 
be  possible  in  many  schools,  but  if  there  is  once  established  an  exchange  of  masters 
between  the  Dominions  and  English  schools  that  difficulty  would  speedily  disappear. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  not  generally  be  hard  to  select  a  man  for  such  a  post  who  was 
really  interested  in  Imperial  questions.  Such  an  one  would  have  on  the  one  hand 
to  gather  definite  information  about  the  character  of  the  boy  in  order  that  he  might 
judge  whether  he  was  suitable  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  new  country,  and  he  would 
also  have  to  know  something  about  a  boy's  financial  prospects,  what  amount  of  capital, 
for  instance,  he  might  in  time  be  able  to  find.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have 
to  be  supplied  with  full  information  regarding  the  various  Dominions  and  Colonies 
by  the  High  Commissioners,  the  Agents-General,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  Crown  Colony  administration  in  London.  Both  sides  of  the 
picture  would  have  to  be  shown  ;  too  often  there  is  too  much  couleur  de  rose  in  the 
information  given,  the  advantages  are  shown  while  the  difficulties  are  only  lightly 
touched  upon.  He  would  have  to  know,  for  instance,  the  best  districts  in  a  Dominion 
and  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  fruit  farmer  or  a  pastoralist,  and  what  were 
the  best  methods  of  learning  either  business.  He  would  want  information  regarding 
agricultural  schools,  cadetting,  the  financial  help  accorded  by  banks,  or  the  type  of 
climate  in  any  particular  part  of  the  country. 

Further,  one  would  like  to  see  set  up  in  each  Dominion  some  kind  of  organisation 
for  helping  the  young  immigrant.  Something  of  this  kind  had  been  started,  I 
believe,  in  South  Africa  before  the  War.  A  parent  does  not  like  to  think  of  his  boy 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  being  left  without  some  guidance,  without  some  friend  to 
whom  he  may  turn,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  to  persuade  its  members  to  form  committees  in  the  various  Colonies 
and  Dominions  who  would  uadertake  to  see  after  the  lads  for  a  few  years  until  they 
had  found  their  feet  ?  To  see,  for  instance,  that  they  got  with  the  right  type  of  man 
who,  whilst  getting  work  out  of  them,  taught  them  at  the  same  time  ;  a  man  who,  to 
some  extent,  might  stand  in  loco  parentis  towards  them,  who  would  try  to  guard  them 
from  making  unsuitable  friends  or  from  being  unduly  hasty  in  embarking  their  capital 
on  difficult  land. 

Finally,  there  is  nothing,  I  believe,  would  stimulate  so  much  this  new  spirit  that 
is  so  visible  amongst  the  boys  as  the  appointment  by  the  Headmasters  to  their  staffs 
of  one  or  two  colonial  assistant  masters.  Every  time  the  O.T.C.  parades  at  the  school 
from  which  I  write,  the  boys  are  reminded  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  Empire  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  their  officers  in  the  uniform  and  conical  hat  of  the  New  Zealand 
troops.  Nor  does  the  influence  end  there ;  from  time  to  time  during  the  term  this 
master  has  been  round,  now  to  this  form  now  to  that,  to  talk  to  the  boys  not  only 
of  the  geography  but  also  of  the  life  in  New  Zealand.  Such  an  object-lesson,  as  the 
echoes  of  the  War  die  away,  and  one  generation  of  boys  succeeds  another,  will  become 
constantly  more  and  more  valuable. 

F.  L.  CARTER  (Clifton). 
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"Life  is  good,  and  joy  runs  Mgh 
Between  English  earth  and  sky: 
Death  is  death ;    but  we  shall  die 
To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown, 
England, — 
To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blown." 

W.  E.  HEKLEY. 

IT  was  a  grey  still  winter  day  when  I  set  out  to  discover  "  Lake  Chad  "  :  that  miniature 
representation  of  "  the  last  gem  in  Africa  that  remained  uncut,"  which  lies  hid  in 
the  grou"nds  of  Boyd  Alexander's  English  home  as  its  original  lay  hid  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert. 

The  country  was  waiting  sullenly  for  the  snow.  Across  the  rough  grass  of  the 
park  vistas  dipped  between  the  bare  trees  to  the  grey  horizon  where  the  woods  were 
veiled  in  swirls  of  smoke-like  mist.  The  brown  larch  woods  stood  stark  and  motionless, 
their  branches  drooping  despondently.  Even  the  hawthorn  and  holly  berries  which 
usually  make  such  a  splash  of  colour  on  our  wintet  days  were  eaten  now  by  the  birds, 
for  it  was  the  wrong  side  of  Christmas  for  berries.  But  the  gorse  bushes  at  the  edge 
of  the  spinney  lifted  brave  spikes  of  golden  flowers,  and  here  and  there  the  ivy,  touched 
by  the  frost,  glowed  darkly  in  the  hedges. 

The  path,  leaving  the  larch  wood,  picked  its  way  across  the  spongy,  low-lying 
ground  and  rose  again,  a  broad  green  band  in  the  brown  grass,  to  a  lane  which, 
dipping,  led  one  to  a  farmhouse,  a  ploughed  field,  and  the  outskirts  of  a  wood.  It 
was  rank  trespassing,  of  course;  but  the  spirit  of  discovery  was  upon  me.  I  had 
heard  that  "  Lake  Chad  "  lay  somewhere  in  these  woods,  and  as  a  sometime  dweller 
in  the  south  of  that  land  of  the  mysterious  charm  which  harboured  its  original,  I 
claimed  kinship  with  its  remotest  confines.  So  I  climbed  the  gate. 

The  path  ran  broadly  along  the  edge  of  a  birch  wood  till  the  stream  which  had 
been  trickling  sluggishly  and  uncertainly  on  its  other  side  suddenly  augmented  and 
ran  with  a  cold  chinking  over  the  stones  to  a  tiny  waterfall.  Stepping-stones  gave  a 
precarious  crossing  to  another  spinney  of  low-growing  larch  and  birch,  the  primeval 
bush,  into  which  the  path  wound  and  disappeared.  But  I  stepped  aside,  and 
scrambling  through  the  wood,  deep  in  layers  of  soft  rich  leaf  mould  and  mossed  stumps, 
climbed  a  hummock  and  so  came  out  at  the  head  of  "  Lake  Chad." 

It  was  extraordinarily  still  here  in  the  centre  of  this  English  landscape.  When 
I  first  appeared  a  moorhen  flew  squawking  across  the  lake,  leaving  a  momentary  line 
in  the  unruffled  water.  After  that,  no  sound  save  the  nameless  rustle  and  murmur 
of  the  country.  The  words  of  the  explorer  came  back  to  me,  as  he  spoke  of  his  first 
sight  of  that  mysterious  desert  lake  which  had  so  appealed  to  his  imagination.  "  A  " 
tender  vision  of  grey  and  silver,  the  harmony  in  which  the  spirit  of  loneliness  abides. 
For  loneliness  is  the  spirit  which  haunts  the  Lake,  and  the  traveller  will  soon  or  late 
come  under  her  spell,  if  for  long  he  follow  her  ways — ways  that  lead  him  from  rosy 
dawns  over  grey  waters  to  sunsets  of  fire  and  emerald,  past  the  straits  of  numberless, 
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silent  islands  for  day  and  days,  yet  ever  barring  his  entrance  into  complete  knowledge 
of  herself  with  impassable  mud  shallows  and  bands  of  reed  and  thorn." 

It  was  a  fitting  day  on  which  to  visit  its  miniature  counterpart.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  threat  of  snow ;  the  lake  lay  motionless,  leaden ;  on  either  hand  the 
protecting  woods,  gravely  watchful ;  and  by  the  lake's  edge  low  rises  with  here  and 
there  on  their  summits  the  little  clusters  of  native  huts,  like  beehives.  And  I  thought 
of  the  beautiful  spacious  church  in  the  old  town  a  mile  or  so  away  wherein,  under  the 
drooping  laurel-crowned  flags  of  the  country  they  served  in  a  far  land,  stands  between 
the  two  brothers  the  mysterious  veiled  figure  of  that  Africa — 

"Whose  pagan  beauty  drew 
Christian  gentlemen  a  few 
Hotly  to  attend  her." 

GUENN  F.  NEWNHAM. 


BRITISH  TRAITS  AND  IDEALS  IN  RELATION  TO  OUR 
COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT.* 

By  The  Right  Hon.  LORD  LEVERHULME. 

I  HAVE,  first  of  all,  to  express  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
afforded  me  of  speaking  here  this  evening.  I  should  not  have  been  rash  enough  to 
venture  to  accept  had  I  not  known  that  your  well-proved  generosity  would  ensure  me 
that  forbearance  which  you  always  freely  extend  to  those  who  address  you  on  these  occa- 
sions. I  have  also  to  tender  you  my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  for  the  very  distin- 
guished honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  making  me  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  which,  since  1868,  the  year  of  its  foundation,  has  taken 
an  honoured  and  honourable  part  in  the  progress  and  consolidation  of  our  Colonies, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  You  can  survey  your  past  with  glowing 
conscious  pride  and  pleasure,  and  prepare  to  face  the  future  with  fullest  confidence. 
The  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  Empire  have  always  been  your  constant  care, 
and  have  always  received  your  undivided  attention,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  permitted 
to  take  such  a  distinguished  position  in  your  organisation,  and  my  constant  efforts 
will  be  to  prove  myself  on  all  occasions  worthy  of  your  unreserved  confidence. 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago  the  Nations  of  the  World  were  waging  war  on  each 
other  and  civilisation  was  in  danger  of  being  overthrown.  And  there  were  those  who 
asked  with  bated  breath  whether  Great  Britain  would  prove  herself  equal  to  the 
demands  that  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  seen  would  call  for  from  her  if 
victory  over  her  enemies  had  to  be  won.  But  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  in  the  first 
week  of  August  1914,  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  left  no  doubt  as  to  our  being  no  deca- 
dent peoples  and  proved  to  the  whole  world  that  we  British  were  the  same  fighting 
stock  as  of  old,  and  that  the  only  change  that  had  taken  place  was  that  our  people  were 
finer,  braver  and  infinitely  better  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

*  A  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
April  8,  1919,  Sir  Frederick  D.  Lugard,  G.C.M.O.,  C.B.,  D.8.O.,  in  the  Chair. 
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But  more  than  this  proof  of  the  Mother  Country's  vigour  and  robust  manhood 
and  womanhood,  the  thunder  of  that  first  gun  echoed  and  reverberated  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  wherever  the  British  Empire  had  planted  itself.  And  our  sons  nocked 
from  the  snowy  Canadian  North-West  and  the  fruitful  plains  of  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  ;  from  the  tropical  North  of  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  from  the  fertile 
valleys  of  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  Cape  Colony ;  from  India 
and  the  South  Seas  our  sons  keen,  eager,  brave  came  to  join  us  in  the  fight  and  to  take 
their  part  and  share  with  ourselves  and  our  Allies  in  defence  of  ideals  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  small  nations,  to  enjoy  in  peace  and  industry  undisturbed  and 
without  fear  of  invasion  their  own  home  lands. 

These  soldiers  of  the  Empire  were  not  joining  the  war  inspired  by  thoughts  of 
vulgar  military  glory,  nor  for  hopes  of  territorial  expansion  nor  dreams  of  wealth  by 
plunder.  They  came  across  the  seas  to  fight  side  by  side  with  their  Mother  Country 
to  preserve  right  and  justice,  liberty  and  the  home  against  military  despotism  and 
brutal  might.  They  came  to  help  us  to  keep  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  on  the 
map  of  the  world  and  that  their  and  our  children  and  children's  children  might  possess 
their  lands  in  peace.  And  like  heroes  they  fought  in  defence  of  humanity,  and 
finally  ensured  the  return  of  Peace  to  the  world  by  breaking  and  destroying,  we  hope 
for  all  time,  the  Germanic  Monster  that  five  short  years  ago  seemed  invincible  and 
unconquerable.  These  brave  men  from  the  Greater  Britain  overseas,  like  our  own 
forces  at  home,  were  the  equal  in  heroism  and  brave  deeds  of  the  best  soldiers  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  No  Greek  Warrior  of  classic  epic  poem  was  grander.  No  Roman 
Soldier  of  Caesar's  Army  was  more  noble.  Their  love  of  Great  Britain  and  their 
patriotism  brought  them  overseas  to  battle  for  the  liberties  of  others  as  well  as  to  main- 
tain Liberty  and  Honour  unsullied  for  their  Motherland,  themselves  and  their  children. 
So  British  traits  and  ideals  were  maintained  and  our  flag  flies  high  and  safely  over 
the  British  Empire.  We  can  return  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Peace  and  can  again 
turn  our  attention  to  supplying  from,  the  limitless  resources  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain  those  most  pressing  and  urgent  requirements  of  ourselves  and  the  world,  which 
have  been  rendered  still  more  urgent  by  this  World's  War. 

This  necessitates  the  speedy  developing  of  all  the  commercial,  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  the  Empire.  This  is  not  only  our  duty  and  an  obligation  laid  upon 
us  as  a  consequence  of  our  world-wide  Empire,  but  it  is  also  our  opportunity  to  work 
our  way  back  to  a  solid  basis  of  National  Solvency  and  liberation  from  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  our  war  indebtedness.  It  falls  to  our  lot  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  seize  this  opportunity  provided  for  us  by  our  ancestors  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Honour  and  duty  alike  demand  this  of  us  ;  not  that  in 
doing  so  we  must  revert  to  the  discarded  eighteenth- century  policy  that  regarded 
Colonies  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  source  of  wealth.  Our  good  sense  and  love 
of  liberty  has  developed  since  then,  and  has  brought  better  ideas  and  ideals  into  full 
recognition.  Our  Government  of  our  Overseas  Possessions  can  only  be  justified-  when 
by  our  wise  policy  we  can  develop  them  on  the  lines  of  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
peoples  of  these  lands,  whether  of  British  origin  or  native  stock.  Our  methods 
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must  be  just  and  tend  always  to  greater  freedom  and  liberty,  and  our  final  objective 
must  always  be  to  create  self-governing,  self-supporting  peoples  under  one  Sovereign 
and  under  one  flag,  peoples  that  can  stand  united  four-square  to  meet  and  withstand 
every  shock  of  attack  that  may  be  launched  against  them. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Britain's  share  in  the  civilisation  of  the  backward 
races  and  places  of  the  world  is  over,  and  that  whilst  it  is  true  we  have  been  the 
Pioneers  we  ought  now  to  be  content  to  lag  behind  rather  than  to  press  forward 
with  unabated  vigour.  These  pessimists  further  declare  that  whilst  it  is  true  we  have 
inspired  other  nations  with  admiration  and  respect,  and  sometimes  with  jealousy 
and  envy,  we  must  let  others  continue  to  carry  this  "White  Man's  Burden"  as  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  styled  it.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  never  has  been 
a  time  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  the  British  public  to  take  a  retrospective  review 
of  the  past  in  order  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the  future..  We  always  have  had 
our  full  supply  of  timid  pessimists  talking  the  doctrines  of  the  Little  Englander. 

In  considering  the  future  let  us  remember  that  the  British  Empire  has  not  been 
built  up  by  our  Governments,  nor  even  by  our  Colonial  Office.  We  read  with  wonder 
of  immense  territories  in  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  and  even  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  being  offered  at  various  times  in  the  past  to  our  Home  Governments 
and  declined,  and  of  treaties  relating  thereto  being  flung  across  the  table  of  Downing 
Street  into  the  waste  papar  basket.  The  alleged  reason  of  our  Governments  has  always 
been  the  plea  that  our  Empire  was  already  too  large  and  had  become  a  burden  upon 
our  resources.  This  was  the  official  mind.  It  never  was  the  British  colonising 
settler's  mind.  As  if  a  British  Empire  founded  on  British  traits  and  ideals  ever  could 
be  too  large !  But  the  minds  of  our  rulers  could  be  too  small  and  at  that  period  were 
undoubtedly  very  small.  In  letting  slip  by  these  opportunities  for  planting  British 
traits  and  ideals  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  it  only  showed  how  much  smaller 
men  then  there  were  in  Downing  Street  and  in  Government  circles  than  there  were 
in  the  Greater  Britain  overseas.  Our  Empire  has  grown  and  developed  in  spite  of 
Downing  Street,  and  has  thrived  and  prospered  on  the  traits,  ideals  and  character- 
istics of  our  individual  citizens.  Downing  Street  indifference  was  only  galvanised 
into  a  realisation  of  the  peril  that  would  result  from  indifference  by  the  activity  of 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  more  than  it 
is  in  our  power  to  repay,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  because 
he  was  the  outstanding  statesman  that  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  putting  life 
and  energy  into  our  Colonial  Office  policy.  The  effects  of  his  foresight  and  raie 
administrative  ability  have  rendered  possible  a  broader  view  of  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities both  to  our  Crown  Colonies  and  their  peoples  and  to  our  own  people  as  well 
as  to  the  world  at  large. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  relation  to  our  policy  with  regard  to  native 
races  in  our  Colonies.  The  one  school,  for  want  of  a  better  description,  I  will  call  the 
eighteenth- century  school,  and  the  other  I  will  call  the  nineteenth-century  school. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  are  two  extremely  bad  methods  in  dealing 
with  backward  races — the  brutal  and  the  philanthropic.  The  first  ruins  and  destroys 
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the  natives,  either  by  actual  murder  or  neglect  and  disease.  There  can  be  no  worse 
use  of  backward  native  races  than  to  kill  them  or  to  let  them  die  of  disease.  Yet 
it  was  by  these  erroneous  eighteenth-century  methods  that  we  colonised  North 
America,  Canada  and  parts  of  Australia.  No  words  can  be  said  in  defence  of  these 
methods,  they  ought  never  to  have  been  tolerated  by  our  Home  Government,  and  the 
perpetrators  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  trial,  and  those  guilty  ones  have  been 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  But  these  brutal  methods  made  way  for 
a  higher  civilisation  and  a  better  use  of  man's  heritage — the  world  we  live  in — and 
this  has  enabled  the  continents  so  dealt  with  to  carry  large,  happy  and  prosperous  com- 
munities and  nations.  But  all  this  could  equally  well  have  been  accomplished  then, 
as  now,  without  perpetrating  any  of  these  brutalities.  All  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favour  now,  is  that  they  were  the  only  methods  then  known  or  recorded  in  history  as 
practised  by  the  more  advanced  races  of  mankind  in  conflict  with  lest  advanced 
types  in  progressing  upwards  from  the  Stone  Age  to  almost  modern  times.  These 
methods,  brutal  though  they  are,  have  always  achieved  their  object — the  advance 
of  civilisation  and  progress — but  they  were  just  about  as  sensible  as  if  to  spread 
education  the  educated  scholars  instead  of  spreading  education  by  teaching  the  young 
and  preparing  them  for  a  better  and  higher  life,  had  killed  off  the  adult  uneducated 
of  the  peoples.  The  adult  Red  Skin  braves  who  originally  lived  on  Manhattan  Island 
or  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  could  never  have  made  of  their  lands  a  New  York 
or  a  Chicago,  but  their  children  and  children's  children  could  have  been  educated 
and  adapted  into  the  scheme  of  the  great  United  States.  But  not  so  if  the  nineteenth- 
century  school  had  been  powerful  enough  to  enforce  their  views  of  native  rights  upon 
tlnse  earlier  British  colonists.  We  seem  now  to  be  in  danger  of  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme — a  maudlin  sentimentality  that  would  concede  to  native  races  rights  in  relation 
to  that  portion  of  this  fair  fruitful  earth  over  which  they  hunted,  or  which  they  only 
partially  occupied,  that  we  would  not  for  one  moment  recognise  if  similarly  claimed 
by  a  British  Duke  in  relation  to  the  broad  acres  in  his  possession.  I  have  never  seen 
why  the  colour  of  a  man's  skin,  be  it  black,  white,  brown  or  yellow,  should  or  could 
give  him  superior  rights  as  a  landed  proprietor  than  these  same  nineteenth-century 
propagandists  would  have  ever  dreamed  of  conceding  to  Dukes  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Surely  the  very  basis  of  the  rights  of  any  landed  proprietor  are  the  same  what- 
ever his  colour  or  position  may  be,  and  these  rights  must  rest  on  the  basis  that  all 
lands  are  for  the  fullest  beneficial  use  of  mankind. 

If  I  remember  correctly  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  delivered  after 
his  travels  in  Africa,  stated  that  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment  of  native  races,  the 
brutal  and  the  philanthropic,  the  very  worst  for  the  progress  of  the  natives  themselves 
was  the  philanthropic.  Yet  we  hear  to-day  the  policy  advocated  that  native  races 
are  to  be  treated  as  having  rights  over  territory  they  neither  can  nor  will  cultivate 
nor  develop,  merely  because  they  are  the  original  inhabitants,  and  that  their  claims 
are  superior  to  those  of  white  men,  who  can  and  would  bring  into  cultivation  and 
develop  for  the  service  of  man,  these  same  lands.  This  is  not  founded  on  any 
doubt  as  to  the  white  man's  ability  to  make  a  better  use  of  these  lands, 
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but  is  based  on  the  fact  that  white  men  are  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  they  propose  to  improve  and  cultivate.  Progress  is  to  be  stunted,  and  back- 
ward conditions  petrified  for  all  time  from  this  false  nineteenth-century  conception 
of  our  duty  to  native  races.  But  after  all,  perhaps  this  is  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  recoil  from  eighteenth-century  brutalities,  and  consequently  in  the  recoil  the 
nineteenth-century  ideals  became  maudlin  sentimentality. 

We  are  now  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  let  us  hope  the 
pendulum  of  progress,  having  touched  the  two  extremes  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  will  before  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  find  a  resting-place  in  some 
middle  position  that,  whilst  protecting  the  precious  lives  and  liberties  of  native  races, 
recognises  that  the  wisdom  of  the  axiom  "  the  tools  to  the  man  who  can  use  them  " 
shall  be  applied  as  a  definite  policy  during  the  twentieth  century.  Opportunity  for 
cultivation  of  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  in  temperate  or  tropical  oversea  British  Colonies 
and  possessions,  must  be  granted  as  equally  and  as  fully  overseas  as  it  has  been  made 
to  apply  to  the  broad  acres  of  any  British  Duke  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  or  Wales. 
We  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  breaking-up  of  large  landed  estates  at  home 
and  the  final  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail.  The  man  who  can  make  the  best  use  of 
fair  fields,  refreshing  showers  and  glorious  sunshine  must  become  under  our  twentieth- 
century  laws  the  possessor  of  land  he  cultivates.  Let  us  withdraw  all  hindrances  to 
this  becoming  equally  so  overseas.  The  maudlin  sentimentalist  may  declare  it  is 
our  duty  to  prevent  natives  parting  with  their  land  for  money  payment— but  no 
one  thinks  of  protecting  a  spendthrift  young  Duke  from  selling  to  the  highest  bidder 
his  ancestral  estates.  On  the  contrary,  the  nineteenth-century  propagandist  type 
rather  rejoices  when  this  transfer  takes  place,  as  heralding  a  better  use  of  the  land. 

Then  why  should  not  our  Colonial  Office  Government  decline  to  do  more,  whilst 
protecting  the  native  just  as  fully  and  completely,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  it  would 
for  a  British  Duke  or  farmer  or  farm  labourer  ?  Our  Colonial  Office  has  to  act  fairly 
as  between  native  races  and  British  Colonists.  The  British  Colonist  has  gone  to  these 
very  distant  and  often  unhealthy  overseas  possessions,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands, 
and  his  efforts  ought  to  be  rendered  as  easy  and  as  certain  as  equal  justice  to  black 
man  or  white  man  permits.  The  native  must  not  block  the  path  to  development, 
otherwise  he  himself  will  be  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  will  fail  to  realise  the  advan- 
tages of  civilisation  and  progress. 

Again  to  quote  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  there  can  only  be  one  rule  for  Govern- 
ments in  dealing  with  white  men  and  black  men — to  treat  all  men,  whatever  their 
colour,  with  even-handed  justice  on  the  basis  of  their  real  worth  as  men. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  interference  with  native  uses  of  their  lands  beyond  what  they 
themselves  choose  to  accomplish,  then  both  native  races  and  their  fertile  lands  must 
remain  without  progress  and  undeveloped,  notwithstanding  the  advent  of  the  British 
Colonist.  The  highest  interests  of  the  natives  ought  to  be,  and  can  only  be,  achieved  by 
the  opening  up  of  their  lands  to  British  Colonists  and  Planters.  The  British  Colonists 
and  Planters  cannot  succeed  without  the  help  of  the  native,  any  more  than  the  native 
can  succeed  without  the  help  of  the  British  Colonist.  The  fact  of  possession  of  the 
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highest  skill  and  intelligence  must  be  the  fact  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the  possessor  of 
the  estate,  directing  its  development,  and  who  must  be  the  labourer  on  the  estate.  To 
the  extent  that  either  is  superior  to  the  other,  to  that  extent  the  highest  intelligence 
and  skill  will  control  and  direct  the  other.  Nothing  can  with  advantage  to  the  inferior 
reverse  the  operation  of  this  law  of  mind  over  matter  or  prevent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Under  its  cold  logic  of  fact  British  interests  become  native  interests,  and 
native  welfare  and  betterment  become  an  essential  part  in  the  highest  British  interest 
and  our  scheme  of  Colonisation. 

And  now  may  I  refer  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  greatest  and,  as  regards  the 
future  of  our  Colonies,  the  most  fateful  of  the  decisions  which  had  to  be  taken 
at  the  Peace  Conference.     And  that  decision  was  as  to  what  should  become  of 
the    former    German   Colonies.      For  nearly  five  long  weary  years  we  have  with 
our  Allies  maintained  the  fight  for  our  ideals  at  immense  sacrifice  of  precious  life 
and  money.    We  have  endured  untold  hardships,  borne  cheerfully  immense  sacrifices. 
Money  has  been  poured  out  like  water  and  we  have  incurred  a  War  debt  of,  it  is 
estimated,  some  8,000  millions  sterling.     We  have  converted  the  British  Empire  from 
a  lending  Nation  into  a  borrowing  Nation      Our  Foreign  investments  and  loans  to 
Foreign  Nations  before  the  War  gave  us  an  assured  income  from  this  source  alone  of 
some  200  millions  sterling  per  annum.    This  income  has  been  converted  by  the  War 
into  an  annual  charge  upon  the  British  Empire  for  interest  on  our  Foreign  indebted- 
ness alone  of  between  100  and  200  millions.     The  exact  sum  is  not  ascertainable, 
but  this  estimate  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  that  this  War  has — to  use  the  Bis- 
marckian  phrase — "  bled  us  white."    Most  of  our  Allies  and  our  former  Ally  Russia 
have  had  to  bear,  in  addition  to  loss  of  precious  life  and  money,  the  invasion  of  their 
territory  accompanied  by  methods  of  warfare  that  for  brutal  savagery  surpass  any 
previous  war  brutalities  by  Goth  or  Hun  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Yet  our  Allies 
with  ourselves  continued  the  struggle  with  a  heroism  and  courage  greater  than  was 
ever  known  in  any  previous  War.     In  spite  of  burned  homes,  destroyed  cities,  towns, 
villages,  cathedrals,  churches,  Town  Halls,  and  other  public  and  private  buildings 
of  great  rarity  and  beauty  ;  in  spite  of  the  wasted  devastated  country  side  ;  in  spite 
of  the  destruction  of  farms  and  of  waving  fields  of  corn  and  prosperous  factories  and 
thriving  industries  ;  in  spite  of  millions  of  mangled  and  torn  bodies  of  dead  comrades ; 
in  spite  of  all  these  brutal  horrors  our  Allies  and  ourselves  have  continued  the  War 
and  have  finally  brought  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion.     The  cry  was  raised  by  a 
very  short-sighted  minority  section  of  certain  well-meaning  but  feeble  souls  that 
Germany  must  have    her  Colonies  restored  to   her.      This  was  urged   regardless 
of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  adopt  such  a  course  without  making  ourselves  parties 
to  the  greatest   of  crimes  against  our  own  flesh  and  blood  in  our  Colonies,  and 
also  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  every  native  race  living  in  these  German  Colonies.    We 
should  have  stultified  Great  Britain  as  the  Motherland  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  self- 
governing  Colonies  and  bring  about  the  dismemberment  of  our  Empire.     A  more 
fatuous,  criminal,  and  infamous  policy  could  not  be  conceived  than  that  Great  Britain 
should  consent  to  the  return  to  Germany  of  her  Colonies.     What  had  Germany  done 
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to  colonise  and  civilise  her  overseas  possessions  before  the  War  ?  The  native  races 
were  brutally  ill-treated  and  reduced  to  semi-slavery  by  German  rule.  We  know  that 
British,  or  French,  or  Belgian  rule  and  government  can  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  peoples  of  these  former  Germanic  Colonies — an  unmixed  blessing  to  them — and  we 
therefore  could  no  more  think  of  handing  them  back  to  Germany  than  of  surrendering 
a  slice  of  our  fair  homelands  in  Britain,  France,  or  Belgium.  Germany  had  also  openly 
avowed  her  intention  to  use  her  East  and  West  African  Colonies,  if  restored,  when  the 
War  was  over  as  bases  for  submarines,  and  as  coaling  stations  for  battleships,  and  had 
openly  expressed  regret  that  she  had  not  done  so  before  she  made  War  on  the  world, 
and  that  she  had  not  raised  and  trained  a  standing  Army  formed  out  of  native  races. 
This,  as  her  avowed  intention  after  recovery  of  her  Colonies,  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  during  the  War  at  such  periods  when  Germany  felt  certain  of  her  final 
victory,  and  of  her  then  power  to  demand  the  return  of  her  Colonies  as  one  of  her 
conditions  of  Peace.  We  had  to  resist  this  claim  for  the  return  to  Germany  of  her 
former  Colonies  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  press  our  opposition  to  the  fullest 
extent,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  solidarity,  unity,  and  future  safety,  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  own  Colonies,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

The  world  will  each  succeeding  century  be  governed  and  controlled  more  by  the 
silken  cord  of  Ideals  and  Justice,  and  less  and  less  by  the  heavy  chain  of  Military  Might. 

So,  we  have  no  pre-war  Colonial  policy  to  reverse.  We  simply  follow  the  lines 
dictated  to  us  by  our  British  love  of  right  and  justice,  and  give  these  British  traits  and 
ideals  the  fullest  opportunity  for  service  in  further  developing  and  colonising  the 
distant  and  backward  places  of  the  world.  The  world  is  to-day  passing  through 
the  greatest  upheaval,  titanic  and  volcanic,  ever  known  in  historic  times.  And, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  upheaval,  every  nation  has  advanced  to  a  new  position  in 
relation  to  every  other  nation.  Never  before  have  so  many  influences  been  called 
into  existence  to  overcome  the  economic  causes  that  brought  about  this  War,  or  that 
might  make  possible  the  recurrence  of  War. 

The  British  Empire  is  not  only  the  largest  and  richest  Empire  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  also  the  Empire  that  contains  the  greatest  number  of  Liberty-possessing,  Justice- 
loving  men  and  women.  It  is  not  only  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  but 
one  in  which  Tyranny  never  rises,  and  where  incalculable  opportunities  are  constantly 
offering  themselves  to  those  willing  and  able  to  seize  them.  It  is  an  Empire  that 
occupies  to-day  the  highest  point  of  human  progress  and  development.  The  whole 
human  family  of  nations  of  all  races  and  colours  look  to  us  for  guidance,  and  we  must 
rise  to  respond  fully  and  unhesitatingly  to  these  calls  upon  us.  Pride  in  our  past 
history  must  give  confidence  and  courage  for  our  future,  and  lofty  ambitious  hopes 
and  ideals  must  supplant  and  drive  out  all  doubts  and  misgivings.  We  must  better 
realise  and  more  fully  appreciate  our  own  industrial  and  colonising  genius,  and  must 
value  and  understand  ourselves  as  the  whole  world  recognises  and  knows  us.  In  this 
knowledge,  and  founded  on  lines  of  even-handed  justice  without  timid  fear  or  haunting 
nervous  dread,  the  British  Empire  at  home  and  overseas  must  advance  and  con- 
solidate itself,  supported  by  the  logic  of  that  pre-eminent  position  which  has  been  won 
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for  us  by  our  colonising  ancestors,  and  so  be  enabled  to  render  the  fullest  service  to 
our  fellow  man,  and  advance  the  civilisation  and  progress  of  the  whole  world. 

We  must  unhesitatingly  believe  in  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  We  must 
equally  believe  in  our  Empire's  growth,  for  without  growth  there  quickly  follows 
decay.  An  Empire  founded  on  British  traits  and  ideals  that  ensures  liberty  and 
freedom  to  all  can  never  become  too  large.  We  are  to  be  congratulated  that  we  have 
lived  in  a  period  when  our  British  Empire  has  attained  a  higher  moral  altitude  than 
was  ever  previously  reached  by  any  Empire  or  Nation,  large  or  small,  in  the  world's 
history,  and  continuing  on  these  lines,  as  with  the  help  of  our  Creator  we  hope  to  do, 
the  British  Empire  can  never  become  too  large. 

In  all  attempts  to  develop  and  advance  the  economic  position  of  our  Colonies  and 
overseas  possessions  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  whilst  to-day  we  British 
are  mainly  a  manufacturing  and  industrial  nation,  our  chief  industry  is  still  agri- 
culture. We  are  born  with  a  love  for  life  in  the  country,  but  the  fact  that  we  are  unable 
to  produce  food  and  raiment  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea-girt  islands  that 
have  been  our  nursery  and  home  through  the  ages  has  always  compelled  us  to  adventure 
far,  and  we  have  become  through  necessity  the  greatest  nation  of  manufacturers  and 
colonists  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  most  successful.  The  Romans  were 
great  Colonists,  but  their  ideal  was  military  rule  and  military  power  and  domination. 
The  British  ideal  has  been  to  found  new  homes  in  new  Colonies,  where  abundance 
of  raw  material  for  manufactures  and  food  for  the  teeming  millions  in  the  Mother 
Country  might  be  won  from  a  more  generous  soil  and  a  climate  more  suitable  for  their 
production  than  the  British  Isles  possessed.  Our  necessities  and  our  traits  of  character 
and  the  ideals  that  forced  us  to  colonise  were  intensely  practical  and  useful,  and  in 
our  hands  have  proved  capable  of  achievement  of  great  results.  We  have  served  a 
useful  and  necessary  function  in  the  world's  progress  and  development,  and  because 
of  this  fact  our  Colonies  have  survived  the  envy  of  less-favoured  nations,  and  the 
more  dangerous  maudlin  sentimentality  of  what  our  brothers  in  our  Colonies  call 
"  Exeter  Hall  "  propagandists.  On  the  other  hand,  Germanic  traits  and  ideals 
were  founded  upon  the  Roman  system  of  military  domination,  and  Germany  has 
absolutely  proved,  even  before  the  War,  her  inability  successfully  to  colonise  or  to 
achieve  any  lasting  success  with  her  Colonies.  Of  those  other  Nations  who  have 
attempted  to  create  a  Colonial  Empire  it  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
they  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  they  founded  their  colonial  policy  on  lines  of 
British  traits  and  ideals,  and  have  failed  to  the  extent  that  they  have  followed  Roman 
methods.  King  George  the  Third,  by  the  attempted  application  of  autocratic  domi- 
nance to  our  British  Colonies  in  America,  forced  those  Colonies  against  their  wishes 
to  separate  themselves  from  us.  They  had  no  alternative.  They  must  either  have 
fought  or  have  surrendered  those  rights  and  liberties  which  their  fathers  had  wrested 
from  King  John  and  embodied  in  the  Magna  Charta,  and  their  immediate  ancestors 
under  Cromwell  had  maintained  against  an  equally  stubborn  and  foolish  King — Charles 
the  First.  Our  brothers  in  America  settled  finally  once  and  for  all  time  the  permanent 
recognition  by  our  Kings  and  Governments  of  that  strongest  British  trait  and  ideal — 
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the  right  to  self-government.  We  lost  much  when  the  American  Colonies  separated 
themselves  from  us,  but  high  as  was  the  price  paid  for  this  lesson,  its  value  to  our 
Empire  is  not  to  be  measured  by  that  loss  but  by  the  great  gain  it  has  brought  us  in 
our  task  of  world-wide  Colonial  Empire  building.  And  now  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  Mother  Country  was  threatened  with  defeat  and  consequent  invasion,  not  only 
our  self-governing  Colonies  but  our  cousins,  the  great  nation  forming  the  United 
States  of  America,  flocked  to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies. 

But  it  was  hot  Great  Britain  nor  we  British  that  they  solely  came  to  defend.  It  was 
to  maintain  the  ideals  for  which  we  and  our  illustrious  Allies  were  fighting  against 
overwhelming  initial  difficulties  in  face  of  enemy  preparedness,  with  a  courage  and 
heroism  that  scorned  all  obstacles  and  was  prepared  for  any  sacrifice  in  maintaining 
our  ideals  of  Liberty  and  Bight  against  Militarism  and  Might. 

Sir  GERALD  STRICKLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  said  they  were  most  grateful  to  Lord  Leverhulme 
for  his  Paper.  The  Empire  could  never  become  too  large  so  long  as  we  had  men  big 
enough,  like  him,  to  tackle  boldly  the  problems  with  regard  to  which  the  nation  only 
required  leadership — men  who  had  gone  out  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  see  for 
themselves  how  to  bring  together  the  raw  materials  which  the  Empire  ofiered,  and  the 
opportunities  which  the  Empire  gave  to  the  workers  to  make  the  best  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  reader  of  the  Paper  had  pointed  out  that  our  first  duty  now  was  to 
find  out  how  the  enormous  debt  due  to  this  War  was  to  be  paid.  He  had  not  merely 
stated  a  proposition  but  had  ofiered  a  solution.  "  Make  use  of  the  Tropics,"  he  had  said. 
The  Tropics,  properly  used  by  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  organisers  of  science  and 
machinery,  and  by  those  who  commanded  capital,  would  pay  for  this  War.  Let  us 
follow  the  lead,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  what  we  had  won  by  War  the  British 
nation — the  British  democracy — those  who  had  votes,  including  the  women — were  deter- 
mined to  keep.  Lord  Leverhulme  had  indicated  what  was  even  as  important  as  paying 
for  the  War,  namely  the  duty  of  British  statesmen  to  provide  for  British  workmen 
higher  wages  and  comfort  than  the  workmen  of  any  other  nation,  and  this  duty  could 
only  be  performed  by  bringing  the  Tropics  to  our  service.  The  Institute,  by  gathering 
together  an  audience  which  influenced  public  opinion  and  by  obtaining  the  advice  of 
the  best  brains  of  the  country,  was  doing  a  real  service  to  the  country  and  to  humanity. 

The  Hon.  G.  S.  BEEBY,  M.L.A.,  Minister  for  Labour  (New  South  Wales),  said  that 
coming  from  the  great  continent  of  Australia,  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  a  gathering  of  the  Institute,  in  order  to  learn  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  on  matters  of  colonial  importance.  Lord  Leverhulme  had 
particularly  urged  that  the  British  Empire  at  home  and  overseas  must  become  more 
consolidated.  As  a  traveller  from  Australia,  a  public  man  looking  for  information  on 
the  future  of  the  Empire,  he  himself  had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Empire  seeking  to  understand  better  each  other's  point  of 
view.  He  was  in  Australia  in  1914  when  War  was  declared,  and  remembered  the  thrill 
of  anxiety  which  went  through  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  also  the  response  which 
immediately  came  from  their  people.  It  was  at  that  time  a  call  of  the  blood — a 
realisation  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  right  of  our  Empire  to  exist  had  been 
challenged  by  the  military  oligarchies  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  reponse  was  the 
response  of  the  race.  But  things  had  travelled  since  then.  As  the  War  progressed, 
Australia's  public  men  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  struggle  without  a 
rallying  cry.  Australia  was  a  country  which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  hated 
militarism  and  war,  and  that  rallying  cry  was  that  when  the  War  was  over  there  would 
be  a  closer  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies — the  foundation 
ultimately  for  a  union  between  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  and  of  a  League  of  Nations 
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which  would  save  civilisation  from  the  haunting  fear  of  militarism  in  the  future.  They 
had  their  pacifists  and  others ;  but  by  keeping  that  central  idea  before  the  people  they 
were  able  to  keep  up  Australian  enthusiasm  right  up  to  the  termination  of  the  War. 
He  thought  Lord  Leverhulme  appreciated  that  to-day  that  was  the  vital  sentiment 
of  Australia.  Many  Australians  believed  that  some  Imperial  Council,  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Home  Country,  should  be  established, 
and  that  Britain  and  the  Dominions  should  become  permanently  and  definitely  united 
in  preserving  what  this  War  had  won  for  the  democratic  countries  of  the  world.  He 
would  go  back  to  Australia  realising  that  Australia  was  not  the  whole  world  after  all. 
For  they  had  learnt  something  from  the  War.  They  realised  that  their  future  depended 
largely  on  the  future  of  other  countries — that  there  was  an  interdependence  between 
the  democracies  of  the  world,  and  that  there  must  be  uniform  lines  of  development. 
He  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  while  they  had  developed  in  the  Commonwealth  a 
greater  national  sentiment,  they  had  lessened  the  feeling  of  isolation,  and  the  real  desire 
of  Australia  was  to  be  one  group  of  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  and  to  be  recognised,  not  as  a 
colony  but  as  one  of  the  family.  He  hoped  that  next  year  there  would  be  a  great 
Imperial  Conference  that  would  frame  some  basic  scheme  under  which,  from  the  far 
flung  corners  of  the  Pacific  to  the  cold  areas  of  Northern  Canada,  and  from  New 
Zealand  to  South  Africa,  they  could  bring  together  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  throughout 
the  world  into  some  permanent  union,  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  growing  national 
sentiment  of  each  Dominion. 

Captain  MALCOLM  Ross  (New  Zealand)  recounted  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  War, 
beginning  with  Gallipoli,  and  ending  with  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine.  He  mentioned  also 
that  some  twenty  years  ago  he  took  part  in  quelling  a  disturbance  in  Samoa,  and 
predicted  that  no  more  copra  from  that  island  would  find  its  way  to  Germany.  He 
claimed  that  New  Zealand  treated  the  native  races  in  an  exemplary  fashion.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  and  Members  of  Parliament  belonged  to  the  native  races ;  the  land  laws  were 
generous,  and  in  the  gener?!  system  of  legislation  these  races  received  every  considera- 
tion. The  result  had  been  that,  in  the  present  War,  the  Maoris  were  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  active  service.  It  had  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Leverhulme  that  a 
minority  of  well-meaning  but  feeble  people  had  urged  the  restoration  of  German 
colonies,  and  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  adopt  such  a  course  without 
being  parties  to  a  crime  against  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  also  sacrificing  the 
welfare  of  every  native  race  living  in  these  German  colonies.  A  truer  word  was  never 
spoken. 

Major  H.  M.  LEGGETT  regarded  the  Paper  as  an  inspiration  in  itself,  and  also  as  a 
call  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  Institute.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  best  policy 
towards  the  native  races  was  what  might  be  called  a  policy  of  enlightened  sell-interest. 
He  contended  that  the  development  of  white  plantations,  side  by  side  with  the  develop- 
ment of  native  production,  were  not  incompatible  objects,  and  that  British  policy  had 
now  been  practically  endorsed  by  the  whole  civilised  world. 

Sir  VICTOR  BUTTON,  Bart.,  joined  with  others  in  thanking  Lord  Leverhulme  for 
bringing  such  an  interesting  subject  before  the  Institute.  It  had  been  asked  how  were 
these  territories  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  food  and  other  products  for  the  world's  consumption.  That  was  a  fair  test  to  apply 
to  any  system  of  government.  He  held  that  in  the  long  run  we  should  get  most  out 
of  these  territories  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  natives.  There  was  an  immense 
amount  of  land  not  beneficially  occupied,  and  which  was  rightly  being  taken  up  by 
British  colonists;  but  he  pleaded  that  where  the  natives  had  land  which  they  bene- 
ficially occupied,  we  should  respect  their  rights,  and  not  turn  them  out  of  that  land 
because  we  thought  we  could  turn  it  to  better  account.  If  we  compared  German 
East  Africa,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Gold  Coast,  on  the  other,  we  saw  those  two 
systems  at  work.  The  former  was  mainly  developed  by  the  plantation  system.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  pretty  free  use  of  the  lash,  and  the  result  was  not  a  contented  and 
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happy  population.  In  the  Gold  Coast  we  pursued  an  opposite  'policy.  We  encouraged 
the  natives  to  grow  their  own  cocoa,  and  within  a  few  years  the  production  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  about  £4,000,000  worth  was  exported  in  the  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  He  could  not  altogether  agree  with  what  had  been  said  about 
Downing  Street,  for  he  thought  that  we  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  principles  which  had 
inspired  Downing  Street  in  the  past.  On  the  whole,  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office 
had  been  to  administer  these  territories  for  the  benefit  primarily  of  the  people  on  the 
spot.  We  had  recognised  the  principle  of  trusteeship  rather  than  possession.  The 
fact  that  we  had  beaten  the  Germans  in  Africa  in  so  short  a  time  was,  he  believed, 
largely  because  the  natives  of  our  Colonies  had  been  loyal  to  our  rule,  whereas  that 
was  not  nearly  so  much  the  case  in  the  German  colonies ;  and  this  loyalty  was  largely  due 
to  the  splendid  traditions  of  justice  and  fair  play  that  animated  the  government  of 
such  Colonies  as  the  Chairman  (Sir  F.  Lugard)  had  administered,  and  also,  he  must  add, 
to  the  sympathy  and  good  feeling  inspired  by  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  in  those 
Colonies.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  that  we  should  respect  the  rights  of  the  natives,  and, 
as  in  the  past,  be  true  to  our  word;  and  that  where,  as  in  Rhodesia  and  elsewhere, 
we  had  promised  that  certain  areas  should  be  set  apart  as  native  reserves,  we  should 
resist  any  pressure  to  depart  from  our  pledges. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  British  traits  and  ideals  were  characterised  by  the  same 
motives,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  they  were  displayed;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  they  should  find  a  different  expression  in  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  in 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  Several  speakers  had  described  the  ideals  of  the 
Dominions.  Mr.  Beeby  had  told  them  that  one,  at  least,  was  a  closer  unity  with 
the  Mother  Country,  and  some  form  of  Conference  which  would  bring  together  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  With  that  aspiration  the  whole  of  the  present  assembly  would  be 
in  cordial  agreement.  The  Crown  Colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would  be  better 
described  as  Dependencies  of  the  Crown — were,  for  the  most  part,  situated  in  the  tropics, 
and  peopled  by  races  who  had  not  a  power  of  social  organisation  which  would  fit 
them  for  self-government.  He  would  confine  his  remarks  to  those  portions  of  the 
Empire  of  which  his  experience  better  qualified  him  to  speak.  A  foreigner  might 
perhaps  think  that  the  British  had  two  separate  ideals  in  these  countries — on  the  one 
hand,  the  development  of  new  markets  for  our  industries,  and  new  sources  of  supply 
of  raw  material  and  necessary  foodstuffs — on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  protecting 
and  educating  the  native  races  under  our  rule.  But  these  ideals  are  not  separate,  or 
antagonistic;  they  are  in  fact  mutually  essential  and  complementary.  In  these 
dependencies  we  had  a  dual  trusteeship — for  civilisation  at  large,  in  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  which  it  stands  in  such  urgent  need,  and  for  the  native  races, 
whom  it  was  our  duty  and  privilege  to  educate,  and  to  whom  we  should  assure  a  fair 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  development  of  their  country'.  If  the  material  development 
was  conducted  on  principles  of  fair  play  and  justice,  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  benefit 
to  the  native  races.  Those  principles  demanded  that  we  should  not  grant  concessions, 
monopolies,  or  impose  tariffs  which  were  intended  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
controlling  power.  There  might  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  any  one  of 
these  things ;  but  in  that  case  the  profit  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
for  the  construction  of  railways  and  roads  which  would  open  it  up  alike  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  of  civilisation  and  trade.  Discussion  had  taken  place  regarding 
native  land  rights,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  principles  involved.  All  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  tropics  would  agree  that 
the  native  will'  work  better  and  produce  more  as  a  labourer  on  his  own  land,  working 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  than  on  the  plantation  of  a  European  as  a  hired  labourer. 
The  Germans  had  tried  the  latter  system  in  the  Cameroons,  where  forced  labour  was 
employed  on  the  cocoa  estates  of  Europeans;  but  the  result  had  been  so  poor  that  he 
understood  that  they  were  already,  before  the  War,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  was  not  a  good  one.  These  views  did  not,  however,  preclude  the  formation  of 
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plantations  of  moderate  size  which  should  serve  as  object-lessons  and  models  to  the 
natives;  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  such  limited  plantations — that,  he  had  said, 
amounted  to  a  creed  of  fair  play,  and  that  was  a  creed  which  always  appealed  to 
British  character. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  first  went  to  Africa,  he  remembered  coming  across 
a  party  of  Germans,  whose  first  question  was  whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of  a 
native  rising.  He  learnt  on  enquiry  that  their  only  inducement  to  go  out  was  to  take 
part  in  some  native  war  and  so  obtain  promotion  in  the  military  service  of  Germany. 
His  experience  of  British  colonies  was  very  different.  Young  officers  were  naturally 
keen  to  see  active  service,  and  at  times  repressive  action  against  some  native  tribe 
was  necessary,  but  very  rarely — hardly  ever — had  that  action  to  bo  taken  to  support 
British  prestige.  It  was  generally  in  order  to  protect  some  weaker  tribe  raided  and 
enslaved  by  a  strong  one.  He  read  a  day  or  two  ago  a  paper  by  his  friend  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  in  which  a  statement  was  made  that  the  French  officer  was  more  popular 
with  the  natives  than  the  British.  He  took  leave  to  doubt  that  very  much.  There 
was  no  officer  in  those  countries  more  popular  than  the  British,  because  the  native 
•  recognised  his  sense  of  fair  play  and  his  sympathy  with  them. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Lord  Leverhulme 
for  his  address,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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A  COMPLIMENTARY  luncheon  was  given  on  May  7  at  Prince's  Restaurant  by  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  to  Mr.  Christopher  Turner,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  the 
Dominions,  partly  for  reasons  of  health,  partly  to  follow  up  the  mission  of  Sir  Rider 
Haggard  for  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors  within  the  Empire. 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  presided,  and  there  were  present  Mrs.  Christopher  Turner,  Sir 
Rider  Haggard,  General  Sir  Edward  Button,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Wilson,  Major  Sir  A.  Tudor  Craig,  Hon.  Henry  Littleton,  Mr.  W.  Perkins  Bull, 
Mr.  Douglas  McLean,  Commissioner  D.  C.  Lamb,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley  Evans,  Mr. 
Herbert  Easton,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  Mr.  Robert  Culver,  Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg,  Mr. 
Edward  Salmon,  and  Mr.  Uvedale  Corbett.  Letters  of  regret  for  their  inability  to  be 
present  were  received  from  Lord  Sydenham,  Lord  Carmichael,  Sir  George  Maclaren 
Brown,  Sir  John  Taverner,  Colonel  Rawson,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Empire 
Land  Settlement  Committee. 

Sir  GODFREY  LAQDEN  hi  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tumor  a  successful  and  delightful 
journey  said  the  Council  were  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  represented 
on  the  tour  by  so  accomplished  and  interesting  a  man.  Matters  would  engage  Mr. 
Tumor's  attention  in  the  Dominions  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Institute 
for  a  long  time  past.  Sir  Godfrey  referred  to  Mr.  Tumor's  wonderful  public  record. 
Probably  there  had  been  no  movement  connected  with  agriculture  in  which  their 
guest  had  not  been  associated  with  the  Government  and  lent  his  always-ready  aid. 
On  all  questions  of  land  he  was  a  leading  authority,  and  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
not  only  a  versatile  writer  on  those  questions,  but  had  handled  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  commend  his  writings  to  those  in  authority.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been 
associated  with  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute's  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  very  active  member,  and  the  Council  were  sincerely  grateful  to 
him  for  all  he  had  done.  They  regretted  that  he  was  leaving  them,  they  regretted 
the  cause,  and  they  hoped  he  would  soon  come  back  invigorated  for  the  greater  work 
which  they  believed  he  had  before  him.  He  was  following  the  road  taken  by  Sir 
Rider  Haggard,  who  returned  from  his  remarkable  journey  with  an  astonishing  amount 
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of  information  which  was  committed  to  a  Report  that  had  become  a  landmark. 
Mr.  Tumor's  visit  would  have  the  great  result  that  he  would  be  able  to  tell  them 
how  far  the  promises  made  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  as  regards  ex-service  men  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  they  would  learn  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  magnificent  boys  belonging  to  the  Dominions  who  have  been  settled  upon 
the  land. 

Sir  RIDER  HAGGARD  supported  the  toast.  He  said  that  Mr.  Christopher  Turner  was 
a  kind  of  super-man:  .he  was  a  landlord  who  got  something  out  of  his  property;  he 
was  a  farmer  who  made  his  farm  pay.  "  Never  before,"  said  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
"  have  I  come  across  this  sort  of  Siamese  twins."  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Tumor's 
labours  had  been  sufficiently  appreciated  and  recognised.  The  man  who  worked  for 
the  public  benefit  was  called  an  enthusiast,  and  there  was  no  more  deadly  thing  in 
this  country  than  to  be  known  as  an  enthusiast.  The  man  who  wanted  to  do  good 
from  pure  and  upright  motives  was  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  written 
down  as'  a  public  nuisance.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  had  said  that  Mr.  Turner  was  going 
for  a  rest.  If  Mr.  Tumor  meant  to  do  what  he  (Sir  Rider  Haggard)  had  had  to 
do,  it  would  be  no  rest ;  there  would  be  continuous  meetings  with  new  authorities, 
prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  promises  to  be 
removed.  He  did  not  think  any  of  the  Dominion  Authorities  wished  to  get  out  of 
any  promises  they  made ;  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  were  due  to  the  Home 
Authorities.  Not  even  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  yet  been  passed.  Migration  was  an 
exceedingly  unpopular  subject.  Until  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  how  could 
promises  be  fulfilled  ?  If  Mr.  Tumor  could  get  a  renewal  of  the  promises  made  to 
him  by  the  Dominion  Authorities  he  thought  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  Home 
Government. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR,  in  thanking  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  for 
this  kindly  send-off,  which  was  a  great  gratification  to  Mrs.  Tumor  and  himself,  said 
that  in  undertaking  this  tour  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard's 
labours  in  advance.  He  was  very  anxious  to  study  the  merits  of  different  settle- 
ments. Up  to  the  present  the  Government  had  done  very  little.  They  were  disposed 
to  leave  things  to  the  County  Councils :  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  motive 
actuating  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  not  to  promote  settlements  but  to  shelve 
responsibility.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if  we  were  to  have  effective  settlement  here 
and  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  men  were  not  to  drift  to  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  countries,  the  Government  would  have  to  adopt  a  very  different  policy. 
From  the  Imperial  point  of  view  it  was  of  enormous  importance  that  migration  should 
result  in  the  right  proportions  of  settlement.  There  might  for  instance  be  a  large 
number  of  settlers  in  British  Columbia  who  would  have  land  and  also  develop  the 
fishing  industry,  now  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  We  want  a  real  big 
Migration  Committee,  with  large  executive  powers,  who  would  guide  migration.  If 
land  were  properly  used,  we  should  be  surprised  how  soon  the  debt  incurred  in  the 
War  would  be  discharged.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  on  the  Empire 
Land  Settlement  Committee  during  the  last  four  years.  It  had  been  a  propagandist 
Committee,  and  he  did  not  think  its  work  had  been  altogether  without  effect.  He 
hoped  it  would  remain  in  being,  watching  over  settlement  and  migration,  because  he 
thought  nothing  would  be  accomplished  except  by  constant  pressure.  The  one  hope 
for  the  race  was  an  ample  agricultural  population.  We  needed  a  great  campaign 
among  townsmen  who  should  be  made  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  land  to  them- 
selves. We  had  an  Empire  covering  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  and 
a  white  agricultural  population  of  only  8J  millions  living  on  and  by  the  land.  In 
European  Germany  the  agricultural  population  was  21  millions.  The  land  settlement 
of  the  Empire  meant  the  true  and  lasting  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chairman's  health  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS,  who  spoke  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's  unfailing  interest  in  all  the  various  activities  of  the  Institute. 
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REVIEWS. 

AMERICA'S    EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE.* 

IN  this  book  is  told  the  story  of  America's  Expeditionary  Force,  its  beginning,  its 
growth,  and  its  performance.  From  the  outset  the  preparations  were  for  a  force  of 
three  millions,  and  the  plans  that  were  laid  in  Paria  by  General  Pershing  and  his  Staff, 
before  they  had  any  troops  to  command,  were  always  on  this  lavish  scale. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Palmer  is  justly  proud  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  planned 
and  executed  by  his  country,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
mistakes  of  the  old  Allies  were  in  some  directions  avoided  and  their  methods  in  some 
directions  improved.  Points  of  difference  between  the  practice  of  America  and  that  of 
Europe  are  explained.  The  American  scheme  of  rotation  in  Staff  Duties,  which  meant 
that  "  no  group  of  men  would  order  others  into  battle  without  having  tasted  battle  as 
subordinates  themselves  "  and  that  the  Staff  Officer  of  to-day  is  the  Regimental  Officer 
of  to-morrow,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  account  of  the  training  of  the  troops  in  France,  of  their  initiation  into  actual 
warfare,  and  of  the  battles  in  which  they  participated  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  Americans. 
Each  combatant  nation  has  written  its  own  version  of  this  part  of  its 'life  and  the 
broad  outlines  are  very  similar.  The  vital  spark  which  makes  the  drama  engrossing 
is  the  close  kinship  of  the  characters  who  figure  in  it  with  the  reader,  and  where 
this  is  lacking  there  creeps  in  somewhat  of  the  tedium  of  the  oft-told  tale. 

The  book  contains  some  informing  comments  on  the  personality  of  General  Pershing 
who  was,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  father  of  the  great  army  he  ultimately  com- 
manded. General  Pershing  has  those  qualities  of  untiring  industry,  tenacity,  and 
personal  magnetism,  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  successful  leader.  That  the  course 
of  the  War  in  its  last  few  months  gave  him  insufficient  opportunity  to  show  his  full 
quality  as  a  General  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  appreciation  felt  by  all  who  have 
followed  the  doings  of  America  since  she  declared  war  on  Germany,  for  what  he  actually 
accomplished. 


THE   FRENCH-CANADIAN   CASE.f 

To  grasp  the  other  man's  point  of  view  is  usually  to  go  a  long  way  towards  harmony 
in  relationship.  The  Anglo-Canadian  has  his  point  of  view ;  so  has  the  French-Canadian 
• — and  the  two  unfortunately  are  not  always  identical.  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  a  Toronto 
man,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  obviously  is  an  Anglo-Canadian.  Yet  in  this  remarkable  book  we  get  the 
French-Canadian  view  stated  with  unemotional  logic  and  a  wealth  of  illustration. 
Harsh  things  have  been  said  of  the  French-Canadian  because  he  opposed  the  Military 
Service  Act.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  at  great  pains  to  discover  the  secret  of  French- 
Canadian  discontent,  and  he  traces  it  to  British  failure  to  carry  out  in  Ontario  and 
elsewhere  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Quebec  Act.  "  Under  British  ideals 
the  interests  of  the  conquered  are  sacred."  He  provides  food  for  very  serious  thought 
as  to  whether  they  have  been  so  in  Ontario,  and  he  at  least  puts  a  complexion  on 
the  French-Canadian  attitude  which  explains  much. 

"  The  Clash "   is  a  very  able  statement  of  the  French-Canadian  case. 

*  America  in  France.     By  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  Palmer.     John  Murray.     7«.  6cZ.  net. 
t  Tht  Clash  I  A  Study  in  Nationalities.    By  W.  H.  Moore.     Dent.     §1.75. 
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Notes    on   the    War.    Third  Series.    March,    1917— January,  1918.     By  G.   H.  Hallam,  M.A. 
B.  W.  Smith,  Sidoup,  Kent. 

These  notes  are  a  very  able  and  useful  summary  of  the  war  from  August,  1914,  to  November, 
1918.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  shortest  history  of  the  greatest  war,  and  packed  with  facts 
though  the  three  tiny  volumes  are,  they  are  not  merely  a  collection  of  names  and  dates.  They  are 
reprinted  from  Victoria  League  Notes. 

The   Oxford   Book   of   Australasian    Verse.    Chosen    by    Walter    Murdoch.     Oxford  University 
Press. 

Australasia  has  produced  more  verse  than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  except  England, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  that  verse  is  entitled  to  D3  called  poetry  than  is  perhaps  usually 
the  case.  In  this  handy  little  volume  Mr.  Murdoch  makes  his  own  selection,  and  moat  of 
the  indispensable  names  are  here,  and  many-  of  the  favourite  pieces. 

Notre  Expansion  coloniak  en  Afrique.     By  Paul  Gaffarel.     Librairie  Felix  Alcan.     5  francs. 

There  is  no  more  brilliant  story  of  constructive  work  in  modern  history  than  the  rise 
of  the  new  French  colonial  empire  since  1870 — and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Bismarck  was 
partly  responsible  for  directing  the  energies  of  France  into  this  channel  He  builded  better 
than  he  knew,  aud  could  he  have  foreseen  the  strength  which  France  would  draw  f rom 
his  advice  he  might  have  hesitated.  Nowhere  is  the  soundness  of  the  basis  on  which  France 
has  built  better  appreciated  than  in  England,  but  the  details  of  the  achievement  are  not 
so  well  known  as  they  might  be.  This  book  occupies  a  gap  that  it  has  become  increasingly 
necessary  to  fill. 

The  Government  o    the  British  Empire.     By  Edward  Jenks.     John  Murray. 

A  textbook,  which  should  be  very  useful  in  secondary  schools,  of  the  British  Constitution, 
Local  Government,  County  Councils,  &o.  The  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Canada  in  Handera  :  The  Official  Story  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force.     Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
The  third  volume  of  this  little  work,  for  which  Lord  Beaverbrook  is  no  longer  responsible, 
follows  the  story  of  the  Fourth  Division  through  Courcelette,  Mouquet  Farm,  and  Desire  Trench. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Empire  Keeping. — I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  in  your  January 
number  by  the  Rev.  T.  Watson  entitled,  "  Empire  Saving  and  Empire  Keeping." 

The  Rev.  T.  Watson  has  very  ably  voiced  the  opinion  of  many  who  regard  the 
training  of  our  young  people  in  the  knowledge  of  Empire  as  a  matter  of  real  im- 
portance. Empire  teaching  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  neglected  in  the  past,  and 
especially  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  1905  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
or  living  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  am  acquainted  with  its  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  from  Gibraltar  to  Hongkong,  from  Vancouver  to  Quebec,  and  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo.  During  my  infrequent  visits  to  England,  I  have  often  been  asked 
what  impressed  me  most  during  all  my  travels,  and  my  reply  was  invariably,  "  The 
British  Empire."  It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  statement  caused  surprise  and  a  feeling 
almost  akin  to  disappointment.  It  was  as  if  a  man,  when  questioned  on  his  return 
from  some  gorgeous  pageant,  had  gone  into  raptures  over  the  sunset  preceding  the 
spectacle.  And  as  a  sunset  is  taken  for  granted,  so  is  the  British  Empire  taken 
for  granted  by  a  vast  number  of  our  people  without  being  properly  realised  or  under- 
stood. The  Empire  has  been  saved,  thank  God,  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  the  realisation 
of  Empire  must  be  ingrained  into  our  people  and  into  the  rising  generation. 

The  heritage  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  actual  or  potential 
wealth  which  our  Empire  comprises  seemed  to  be  scarcely  realised  prior  to  the  War. 
Although  the  long  struggle  has  materially  quickened  the  realisation  of  Empire  in  the 
minds  of  our  people,  it  should  be  the  sacred  duty  of  our  administrators  to  foster 
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and  develop  constantly  this  realisation  and  pride  of  Empire  by  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal.  In  the  November  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Sedgwick  contains  the  following  paragraph :  "  Although  the  British  Flag  flies  over 
one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world,  75  per  cent,  of  our  white  population 
live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  covers  only  one  per  cent,  of  such  area,  the 
remaining  25  per  cent.,  or  15,000,000  white  people,  being  scattered  over  the  other 
99  per  cent,  of  the  British  Empire."  It  is  in  this  one  per  cent,  of  the  Empire's  vast 
territories  that  the  responsibility  of  Empire  is  least  realised.  It  is  the  75  per  cent,  of 
our  white  population  that  needs  most  instruction  in  the  fascinating  study  of  the  great 
heritage  to  which  they  are  born,  and  of  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  that  heritage 
upon  each  member  of  our  vast  Empira  family. 

Since  1914,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the  Empire  on  various  fronts — 
France,  Turkey,  Africa,  Palestine,  and  the  Balkans — and  during  these  years  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  has  been  to  follow  the  changing  viewpoint  of  our  soldiers 
regarding  the  Empire,  its  magnitude,  and  its  adequate  protection.  Millions  of  our 
fighting  men  have  been  brought  directly  into  touch  with  the  Empire,  not  only  by 
travel,  but  by  communion  with  their  brothers  from  overseas,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  have  absorbed,  almost  unconsciously,  the  germs  of  Imperial  thought.  It  is 
the  ready  receptiveness  of  their  minds  to  the  ideas  of  Imperialism  that  encourages  one 
to  think  that  this  subject,  properly  introduced  and  fostered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  lay  hold  of  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  add  to  their  existing  patriotism  and 
loyalty  a  true  conception  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  Empire. 

How  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ?  The  Rev.  T.  Watson  is  right  in  saying  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  instruct  our  young  people  on  the  subject,  but 
he  will  probably  agree  that  unless  the  instruction  is  provided  for,  systematised,  and 
insisted  upon,  the  results  will  be  inadequate.  Our  legislators  should  take  the  lead 
in  arranging  instruction  of  such  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Empire  butj  firstly, 
they  should  be  quite  convinced  themselves  regarding  the  responsibilities  of  Empire. 
Some  of  our  legislators  have  possibly  not  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  our  Empire 
at  first  hand,  or  of  exchanging  ideas  with  the  administrators  of  our  Dominions  and 
Colonies.  Could  not  such  opportunities  be  provided  by  the  organisation  of  Empire 
tours,  thus  bringing  those  concerned  into  direct  touch  with  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  enabling  them  to  visualise  to  the  fullest  degree  the  true  Imperial  purport 
of  the  term  "  British  Empire."  Once  convinced  of  the  need,  our  Government  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  putting  into  practice  a  scheme  of  education  of  our  people  and 
of  our  children  in  "  Empire  keeping."  In  all  schools,  in  lecture  halls,  in  cinema  halls,  in 
the  Press,  and  in  current  literature,  the  teaching  of  Empire  could  be  carried  out  with 
increasing  success  as  the  subject  gained  root  in  the  public  imagination.  As  an  example 
I  can  imagine  no  more  interesting  reading  to  a  thinking  man  than  any  current  issue 
of  the  Institute's  journal,  UNITED  EMPIBE,  containing,  as  it  does,  lectures  and  articles 
by  prominent  administrators  and  Imperialists  regarding  almost  every  part  of  the 
Empire  and  its  environs. 

Could  not  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  use  ite  wide  and  increasing  influence  to 
represent  to  the  Government  the  necessity  and  resultant  advantage  of  Empire  teaching, 
that  our  people  and  our  children  may  learn  the  true  meaning  of  Empire  as'  naturally 
as  they  learn  to  write,  and  with  that  knowledge  may  realise  their  own  individual 
responsibility  towards  the  Empire  and  towards  the  King- Emperor  who  guides  it. 

I  am,  &c., 
B.E.F.  H.  WILKINS,  Lieut. 

[The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  is  engaged  in  this  very  task,  having 
recently  approached  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  an  influential  deputa- 
tion, and  having  circularised  the  Education  Authorities  at  home  and  overseas,  as  well  as 
the  Public  and  Secondary  Schools  and  many  of  the  Public  Libraries. — ED.  "  U.E."] 
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CANADA. 

Standardising  Products. — There  is  a  general  tendency  among  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  concentrate  their  efiorts  on  standardised  products.  During  the  War,  they 
have  learnt  from  experience  that  only  by  aiming  at  production  on  a  large  scale  can 
they  hope  to  establish  themselves  satisfactorily  in  the  export  markets.  Hitherto,  the 
bulk  of  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  disposed  to  neglect  the  export  trade ;  in 
fact  there  have  been  very  few  industries  with  resources  sufficient  to  justify  the 
exploitation  of  markets  abroad.  In  order  to  achieve  the  desired  success  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  several  industries  to  co-operate,  and  such  organisation  has 
already  been  effected  by  certain  industrial  groups.  War  credits  aggregating  £25,000,000 
have  been  provided  by  the  Government  for  supplies  to  Greece,  Rumania,  Belgium,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  manufacturers  recognise  that  they  will  be  tested  by  the  results. 

Lumber  from  British  Columbia.— It  is  stated  that  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  in  Great 
Britain  is  arranging  to  bring  away  the  stocks  of  spruce  lumber  collected  at  Prince 
Rupert.  A  vessel  recently  completed  at  Vancouver  has  been  requisitioned  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  to  proceed  to  New  Westminster  and  Chemainus  to  secure  a  full  cargo 
of  railway  sleepers,  part  of  the  first  consignment  on  account  of  the  order  placed  in 
British  Columbia  by  the  United  Kingdom  Timber  Controller. 

The  Mercantile  Fleet.— A  new  flag  will  be  seen  on  the  St.  Lawrence  this  season, 
when  the  Canadian  Government's  mercantile  fleet  plies  the  river.  It  is  understood  that 
thirty  vessels  in  all  will  be  under  Government  control,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
commission.  Plans  are  being  made  to  berth  these  steamers  at  Montreal. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A  Fine  Regimental  Record.— The  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  will  shortly 
return  to  Newfoundland  for  demobilisation.  The  regiment  has  established  a  fine 
record,  having  served  with  distinction  in  the  famous  29th  and  9th  Divisions,  and 
having  received  from  the  King  the  title  "  Royal "  as  a  tribute  to  its  heroism  and 
devotion  to  duty  on  all  occasions.  The  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment  came  under 
fire  for  the  first  time  at  Gallipoli  in  1915,  when  attached  to  the  29th  Division.  Later 
it  accompanied  this  Division  to  France,  and  at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  July,  1916, 
the  Newfoundlanders  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  and  tenacity  which  they  have 
upheld  continuously  ever  since.  The  regiment  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  at 
Monchy-le-Preux,  Passchendaole,  Ypres,  and  Cambrai  in  1917,  and  again  at  Neuve 
Eglise  in  April,  1918.  At  Neuve  Eglise  it  delivered  its  famous  counter-attack.  In 
September  last  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Division,  and  took  part  in 
some  of  the  stiffest  fighting  at  Ypres  and  Polygon  Wood.  During  the  final  advance, 
this  battalion  captured  over  600  prisoners  and  100  machine-guns.  The  Newfoundlanders 
were  amongst  the  Imperial  troops  which  took  part  in  the  procession  in  Brussels  when 
King  Albert  re-entered  the  city,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cologne  to  guard  the 
Rhine  bridge-heads. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Population  Figures.— It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Australia  has  passed 
the  5,000,000  mark.  It  declined  slightly  in  1915  and  1916  owing  to  the  departure 
of  troops  abroad,  and  although  it  increased  in  1917,  it  did  not  reach  the  pre-war 
figure.  Since  the  federation  of  the  States  in  1900,  the  population  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  increased  by  200,000. 
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Labour  Legislation. — Between  the  years  1909  and  1915  all  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  adopted  very  similar  labour  legislation,  the  main  principles  of  which 
were  statutory  regulation  of  hours  of  labour,  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages,  and  the 
strict  limitation  of  the  employment  of  child  labour.  Between  these  years  the  actual 
wealth  production  of  the  Commonwealth  increased  from  £174,000,000  to  £251,000,000. 
In  1915  the  wealth  production  of  the  Commonwealth  averaged  £50  16*.  &d.  per  in- 
habitant, this  being  a  record  in  the  history  of  Australia.  During  that  period  many  new 
industries  were  established,  and  Australian  capitalists  did  not  hesitate  to  invest  their 
funds  in  local  enterprises,  notwithstanding  labour  legislation.  The  wealthiest  corpora- 
tion in  Australia,  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  for  instance,  invested  the 
whole  of  its  reserves  in  the  establishment  of  steel  works,  and  it  is  stated  that  Australia 
could  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  supplies  of  steel  and  iron. 

Samoa  and  Papua. — The  condition  of  affairs  in  Samoa  and  Papua,  as  reported  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  highly  encouraging.  In  Samoa  the  revenue  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  whole  expenditure  has  been  met  from  revenue, 
including  payments  for  properties  bought  by  the  German  Government  before  the  War. 
In  Papua,  though  the  territory  is  not  yet  paying  expenses,  agriculture  is  going  ahead, 
and  a  big  copper  deposit  has  been  opened  up  seventeen  miles  from  Port  Moresby. 
Exports  of  rubber  and  cocoa-nuts  have  increased  enormously  in  recent  years.  There  are 
35,000  acres  of  cocoa-nuts  and  7,000  acres  of  rubber  plantations. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Manufacturing  Progress. — The  output  of  the  Union's  factories  is  estimated  at  nearly 
£40,000,000  in  1917,  compared  with  just  half  that  sum  in  1904,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested is  about  £45,000,000.  High  shipping  freights  will  have  the  effect  of  further 
stimulating  local  production.  South  Africa  has  the  raw  materials ;  high  freights  will 
offer  a  natural  protection ;  coal  supplies  are  ample,  and  labour  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

Oil  Produce  for  the  Empire. — Judging  by  the  excellent  progress  shown  recently 
in  the  trade  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  shipping  and  currency  difficulties,  the  time 
should  not  be  far  distant  when  British  West  Africa  will  be  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  vegetable  "oils  and  oil  nuts  required  for  the  production  of  margarine,  soap,  and 
many  other  important  commodities.  The  district  as  a  whole  is  now  the  largest  producer 
of  cocoa  and  palm  kernels,  and  also  supplies  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  production 
of  ground  nuts.  Before  the  War  most  of  the  oil  produce  went  to  Germany,  whereas 
now  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  comes  to  Great  Britain;  its  manufacture  hi  various 
forms  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  essential  home  industries. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A  General  Review.— It  will  be  seen,  from  the  most  recent  reports  to  hand,  that 
general  conditions  in  the  West  Indies  are  highly  satisfactory.  As  a  rule  the  crops  have 
been  good,  and  there  is  an  active  demand  for  staple  produce.  Some  localities  are 
complaining  of  a  labour  shortage,  but  up  to  now  there  has  been  no  indication  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  of  a  very  serious  or  permanent  nature.  The  West  Indies  are 
undoubtedly  suffering  from  insufficient  facilities  for  shipping  produce  to  Great  Britain, 
and  also  from  the  high  ocean  freights.  In  Trinidad,  renewed  interest  is  being  shown  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  oil,  while  a  thorough  geological  examination  recently  under- 
taken in  Barbados  gives  promise  of  the  existence  of  oil  there  in  paying  commercial 
quantities.  The  demand  for  West  Indian  produce  (notably  bananas)  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  and  evidently  America  is  doing  her  utmost,  in  various  ways,  to 
capture  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  general  trade  as  possible. 
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RECONSTRUCTION    AND    OVERSEAS    TRADE. 
VALUABLE   SERIES   OF   ROYAL   COLONIAL   INSTITUTE   REPORTS. 

FKOM  the  many  reports  received  by  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  from  commercial  bodies  and  the  Committee's  own  correspondents  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  a  number  of  questions  vital  to  the  present  problem  of  inter-Empire 
reconstruction  arise. 

In  the  following  selection,  five  points  especially  force  themselves  into  prominence.  Firstly, 
the  all-important  matter  of  increased  production ;  secondly,  the  varying  amount  of  stocks 
of  merchants  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  the  immediate  effect  thereof  on 
local  trade  and  prices  ;  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  rail  and  sea  transport  to  move 
accumulated  stocks  of  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies ;  fourthly, 
the  question  of  foreign  production,  its  nature,  and  the  direction  from  which  competition  may 
be  expected ;  and  fifthly,  the  promotion  of  Empire  unity  and  trade'  by  Imperial  Preference. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  State  of  Uncertainty. — Our  Transvaal  correspondent  lays  great  stress  on  the  state  of 
uncertainty  into  which  the  suddenness  of  the  Armistice  plunged  the  trade  with  the  outside 
world.  Many  merchants,  he  says,  have  been  caught  with  heavy  stocks,  in  addition  to  orders 
still  to  be  fulfilled.  No  definite  information  seems  obtainable  as  to  prices  and  deliveries,  or 
what  conditions  are  likely  to  affect  these.  The  mining  and  engineering  trades  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  he  roughly  estimates  as  possessing,  in  most  cases,  supplies  for  six 
months ;  and  though  the  time  is  coming  when  they  must  obtain  further  supplies,  the  utmost 
caution  may  be  expected  to  characterise  all  their  dealings. 

Electrical  Trades. — Our  correspondent  informs  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  electrical  stocks 
are  very  low ;  the  one  exception  to  this  is  lamps,  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  stocks 
for  the  need  of  the  country  for  two  years  are  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  low  stocks,  apart  from  the  obvious  war  difficulties,  is  that  the  consulting 
Engineers  on  the  Rand  have  in  hand  standard  specifications  of  motors,  transformers  and 
general  mining  electrical  plant,  and  on  those  standards  all  mining  supplies  will  be  ordered 
for  this  market.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  works  which  have  arisen  in  the  country 
during  the  War  confirmed  him  in  the  impression  that  the  prospects  for  industrial  electrical 
equipment  are  very  good ;  and  further,  lighting  plant  in  the  smaller  towns  is  likely  to  prove 
a  considerable  field  for  the  manufacturer. 

Foreign  Competition; — The  Japanese. — The  most  formidable  workers  in  the  South  African 
field  appear  to  be  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  correspondent  summarises 
his  remarks  on  Japan  in  five  points: — (1)  That  they  got  into  this  market  purely  as  a  result 
of  war  conditions :  (2)  That  operations  have  been  limited,  especially  lately,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  above-mentioned :  (3)  Their  goods  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  inferior  imita- 
tions :  (4)  Though  entering  the  market  with  low  prices,  they  have  lately  become  much  higher  : 
(5)  Their  sea  freights  to  South  Africa  are  naturally  very  heavy.  In  short,  he  considers  that 
though  it  would  be  unwise  entirely  to  ignore  Japanese  competition,  it  should  not  be  too 
seriously  feared  in  the  electrical  trades  in  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  of  America — A  Policy  of  Cutting. — There  is,  beyond  question,  a  systematic 
and  intense  campaign  being  waged  by  the  United  States  of  America  to  hold  and  extend 
the  large  connections  they  made  in  this  market  during  the  War,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  it. 

With  regard  to  certain  trades,  our  correspondent  is  gravely  apprehensive  that  a  policy 
akin  to  the  destructive  pre-War  policy  of  German  combinations  is  likely  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  United  States  firms.  Here  ho  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  Imperial  Preference 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  welcome  in  the  extreme  to  the  great  majority  of  the  business 
men  in  that  country. 

CANADA. 

Serious  Hold-up  of  Canadian  Products. — The  report  which  reaches  us  from  the  Peter- 
borough Board  of  Trade  sets  forth  what  is  a  very  serious  and  far-reaching  difficulty.  Con- 
fronting the  people  of  Canada,  our  correspondents  tell  us,  is  the  difficulty  of  marketing  the 
surplus  of  food-stuffs.  They  were  stimulated  by  the  Government  to  produce  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  with  the  result  that  the  grain  elevators  of  the  country  are  full  and  the 
live  stock  of  the  Dominion  is  more  than  25  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1914. 

As  far  as  inland  transport  goes,  railways  have  more  than  enough  freight-cars  for  moving 
these  products ;  but  owing  to  the  non-provision  of  shipping  for  their  export,  the  gravest 
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economic  waste  obtains.  Mills,  packing-houses  and  other  industries  dealing  with  cereals 
and  live-stock  products,  as  well  as  railway  systems,  are  in  a  state  of  enforced  idleness  through 
this  inability  to  export. 

What  is  felt  is  that  food  in  great  quantities  is  being  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  British  bottoms.  Whilst  knowing  this,  Canada,  our  correspondent 
writes,  is  told  that  owing  to  the  quantities  in  England  there  is  no  real  demand  for  food- 
stuffs. 

Further  Evidence  of  the  Food  Hold-tip. — From  Regina  comes  a  similar  complaint.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  city  writes  us  that  all  available  freight-carrying 
bottoms  are  operating  between  Argentina  and  the  Old  Country;  consequently  their  great 
bulk  of  grain  is  not  moving. 

The  St.  John  Board  of  Trade  reiterates  the  complaint  against  the  difficulty  of  exporting  the 
products  of  the  country,  and  points  out  that  the  unemployment  conditions  in  the  great 
Western  centres  of  population  have  affected  the  whole  country,  in  that  the  Federal  authorities 
find  it  necessary  to  centre  their  efforts  upon  furnishing  employment  in  those  disturbed 
centres,  instead  of  developing  the  Eastern  ports  as  they  planned  to  do. 

Yet  another  instance  of  the  same  complaint.  For  a  long  time — so  the  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Board  of  Trade  writes — no  transportation  facilities  have  been  avail- 
able. The  staple  exports  of  the  island  include  live-stock,  dairy  produce,  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  these  goods  to  a 
British  market.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  direct  sailings  at  the  present  time. 

A  matter  which  greatly  interests  Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  Aerial  Navigation  Schemo, 
which  they  hope  will  include  the  island  as  a  landing-place. 

United  States  Enterprise  on  the  Canadian  Border. — One  fact,  on  which  the  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce  lays  emphasis,  should  give  the  British  manufacturer  to  think.  Even  the  War, 
we  are  told,  has  not  materially  affected  expansion — an  expansion  due  almost  entirely  to 
American  capital  and  enterprise.  Only  a  narrow  river  divides  the  United  States  from  the 
Border  States,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  heading  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  paper 
bears  the  legend : — "  Two  great  countries — one  in  race,  language  and  national  ideas— and 
only  a  stream  between ! " 

Inter-Empire  Preference. — The  Chamber  points  out  the  wisdom  of  British  manufacturers 
establishing  branches  in  the  Border  towns,  and  calls  vigorously  for  a  preferential  tariff 
between  all  British  possessions,  assuring  us,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  its  popularity  amons^ 
all  participants  in  Canadian  commerce.  The  Chamber  attributes  to  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
tariff  in  the  near  future  the  increased  intensity  and  volume  of  American  enterprise  in 
the  Border  towns. 

British  Factor^  Efficiency. — Further  comment  on  development  in  this  country  is  encourag- 
ing and  should  be  lived  up  to  by  British  Industry.  They  speak  of  the  masterful 
reconstruction  and  general  organisation  built  up  in  the  Old  Country,  and  continue :  "  Prior 
to  the  War,  Canada  and  the  United  States  excelled  the  Old  Country  in  factory  efficiency, 
which  enabled  their  favourable  competition  in  spite  of  your  lower  wages;  to-day,  however, 
your  factory  efficiency  is  of  the  highest  standard." 

As  an  alternative  to  Preference,  the  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the.  United  States,  with 
their  money  and  enterprise,  would  sweep  in  and  literally  possess  Canada,  its  trade  and  ita 
natural  resources. 

The  Need  of  a  Tariff  Guide. — The  Chamber  asks  for,  and  points  out  the  enormous  value 
of,  a  publication,  in  cheap  and  adequate  form,  dealing  concisely  with  the  Customs  tariffs  of 
the  various  British  possessions.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dominion  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  can  give  to  persons  interested  practically  no  information  as  to  the  tariff* 
of  British  possessions;  and  this  the  Border  Chamber  looks  upon  as  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance. 

Ontario  Salt — awaiting  Development. — The  Goderich  Board  of  Trade  evinces  the  deepest 
interest  in  British  Trade  relations,  and  invites  attention  to  the  facilities  for  industrial  develop- 
ment given  by  the  situation  of  the  town — notably,  it  urges  the  importance  of  developing 
the  valuable  salt  formation  there.  This  is  reported  in  the  Federal  Government  records  t» 
be  775  feet  in  thickness,  and  one  of  the  purest  in  the  world,  being  99  per  cent,  pure  salt. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  need  for  enterprise  and  capital  to  develop  this  and  to  proceed 
with  the  production  of  soda,  ash,  and  other  by-products  of  salt  and  lime.  These  are  com- 
manding attention  for  domestic  and  export  trade. 

THE  FAB  EAST. 

Japanese  Determination  to  capture  the  Far  Eastern  Trade. — Our  correspondent  in  Singapore, 
who  is  exceptionally  well  informed,  takes  for  his  text  the  methods  of  Japan  and,  in  his 
opinion,  close  examination  of  these  throws  the  best  light  on  the  way  to  obtain  the  trade 
of  the  country. 
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Import  and  export  taxes  are  high  in  Japan,  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  wages  up 
and  enabling  the  Government  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  development  and  production 
of  trade. 

Trade  Education  Methods. — The  young  man  arrives  ready  trained  in  languages  and  a 
general  idea  of  local  conditions.  In  Singapore  and  other  places  are  established  commercial 
museums  with  classes  for  Japanese  students.  These  museums  are  open  to  the  public,  and 
show  samples  of  goods  manufactured  in  Japan  (toys,  china-ware,  machinery,  sarongs, 
electrical  fittings,  &o.,  &c.),  and,  if  obtainable  locally,  the  names  and  addresses  of  dealers 
are  prominently  displayed. 

Peaceful  Penetration. — The  Japanese  dealer  opens  shops  of  a  clean  and  attractive  nature 
in  all  directions.  Shipping,  banking  and  mercantile  firms  are  established  by  the  Japanese 
in  all  centres.  A  determined  effort  to  buy  up  estates  on  a  large  scale  has  been  checked,  to 
some  extent,  by  Government  intervention.  The  Japanese  have  the  German  faculty  for 
concentrating  on  material  development,  without  allowing  sentimental  or  ethical  feeling  to 
interfere. 

Japanese  Thoroughness. — As  an  example  of  the  completeness  of  their  methods,  a  Japanese 
will  take  out  an  exploiting  licence  i»,  say,  Dutch  Borneo.  Without  being  necessarily  a 
mineralogist,  he  obtains,  from  a  department  in  Tokio,  a  specimen  box  of  ore  or  mineral 
specimens.  These  he  shows  to  the  native,  and  by  comparing  is  able  to  locate  very  accurately 
the  existence  of  certain  ores.  Japanese  photographers  of  great  merit  abound,  and  more 
Japanese  beers  are  sold  than  those  of  all  other  nations  combined. 

Our  correspondent  quotes  the  following  lines  as  being  needed  and  saleable  in  Malaya  : — 
Sarongs,  cotton-piece  gocyls,  cutlery,  stationery,  leather  ware,  glass-ware,  china  and  porcelain, 
enamel-ware,  heavy  machinery,  motor-cars  and  motor-boats  (adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country),  spades,  building  materials,  dyes  and  paints. 

Electrical  Trade. — From  Shanghai  come  reports  very  similar  to  that  of  Singapore.  Here 
Japanese  competition  makes  itself  felt ;  and,  as  far  as  electrical  gooda  are  concerned,  local 
factories  started  by  Japanese  and  American  capital  are  working  day  and  night,  unable  to 
cope  with  the  large  orders  pouring  in  upon  them.  At  the  present  cost  of  production  the 
prices  of  lamps  from  Great  Britain  are  50  per  cent,  above  prices  of  locally  made  lamps 
when  sold  at  a  minimum  profit. 

AUSTRALIA. 

British  Trade  Associations. — A  correspondent  protests  against  the  representation,  in  British 
manufacturing  organisations  operating  overseas,  of  firms  whose  interests  are  bi-national, 
especially  emphasising  those  cases  where  the  major  interest  of  such  a  firm  is  foreign.  Such 
protest  is  a  very  real  and  important  matter ;  otherwise  there  would  arise  the  anomaly  of  a 
body  of  manufacturers  or  traders,  associated  for  the  definite  purpose  of  furthering  purely 
British  interests,  being  influenced  in  its  policy  by  persons,  who,  though  nominally  repre- 
senting some  British  firm,  have  the  weight  of  their  interests  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

THB  WEST  INDIES. 

Serious  Need  of  Shipping  Facilities.— Our  correspondent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes  of 
the  general  concern  felt  at  the  curtailment  of  imports  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidised 
shipping  facilities.  The  great  loss,  not  only  to  the  West  Indies  but  to  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  subsidised  lines  working  on  a 
fixed  tariff  which  formerly  obtained,  gives  rise  to  many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
interested.  Were  further  confirmation  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Vice-Consul  at  Kingston,  which  says  the  import  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
1917  increased  $2,658,653  over  $1,665,729.  The  increase  noted  was  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  is  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  shipping  to  and  from  Great 
Britain,  and  by  the  turning  of  many  British  manufacturers  to  war  purposes. 

"  All  Red "  Transportation  Vital  to  Existence. — On  the  same  subject — indeed  almost 
rerbatim — comes  another  grave  statement  by  the  Bahamas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
Chamber  has  recently  opened  up  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  All  Red " 
transportation  service  to  and  from  the  Colony  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  Colony  is  so 
isolated  from  Great  Britain  and  is  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  year  by  year  it  is  getting  further  away  from  the  former,  commercially  speaking,  and 
importing  and  exporting  less  and  less.  With  the  increased  competition,  doubtless  to  be 
expected  on  reconstruction,  they  will  evidently  almost  cease  to  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to  link  them  up  direct  with  Canada  or  home.  The 
climate  should  entitle  the  Colony  to  receive  many  visitors  from  Canada,  but  these  have  now 
to  travel  via  the  United  States,  with  its  many  regulations,  restrictions  and  annoyances  to- 
foreign  travellers. 

Th«  report  concludes,  "  It  is  the  one   vital  point   of  our  existence   as   a   British  Colony, 
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and  needs  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Imperial  authorities  to  bring  about,  it  being  small 
and  its  revenues  restricted.  I  am  therefore  directed  to  lay  the  matter  before  you,  that 
you  may  also  be  able  to  give  the  weight  of  your  Institute  in  helping  us." 

THE  GOLD  COAST. 

The  Need  for  Cheap  Transport. — The  correspondent  of  the  Committee  in  the  Northern 
Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  raises  the  question  of  the  need — so  pronounced  throughout 
Western  Africa— of  transport  facilities  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  awaken 
it  to  industrial  existence.  "  I  shall  not  fail,"  he  writes,  "  to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance 
that  your  Committee  so  kindly  offer  me,  when  the  provision  of  cheap  transport  facilities 
for  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  will  have  given  an  impetus  to  its 
latent  industries." 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

English  Agents  for  American  Firms. — A  correspondent  of  the  Institute,  who  is  a  British 
subject  with  works  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes  from  that  city,  under  date  of  January  17,  that 
"  not  a  week  has  passed  without  visitors  from  England  who  are  scouring  the  country  trying 
to  pick  up  agencies  for  American  tools  and  manufactured  goods  of  every  description.  Whilst 
I  have  given  them  all  the  courtesy  possible,  I  could  not  but  ask  them  why  they  had  come 
to  this  country  to  buy  goods  which  could  be  made  at  home,  so  as  to  create  a  volume  of 
trade,  and  the  answer  in  every  case  has  been — '  We  will  never  produce  cheap  enough  in 
England  to  enable  us  to  buy  at  a  reasonable  selling-price.'  You  will  readily  understand  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  man  who  wants"  to  live  upon  others,  and  is  a  free  advocate  of  Free  Trade. 
The  result  IB  certainly  too  obvious  to  answer." 

PORTUGAL. 

A  Floating  British  Trade  Exhibition. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Portugal  raises 
two  particular  points.  First,  the  question  of  efficiency  of  representatives  of  British  firms ;  on 
which  the  comment  in  the  report  is  that  "  the  lack  of  commercial  travellers  of  British 
nationality,  knowing  the  languages  and  the  customs  of  the  countries  they  visit,  and  able 
to  present  their  wares  in  a  convincing  manner,  is  common  knowledge." 

The  second  is  a  suggestion  that  "  Specially  arranged  ships  should  be  fitted  up  as  floating 
Trade  Exhibitions,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  foreign  ports,  in  which  they  would  stay  for 
periods  varying  from  a  couple  of  days  to  as  many  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
country  being  worked,  and  the  accessibility  of  the  port  from  the  interior.  Arrangements 
would  be  made  for  taking  orders  on  board,"  and  "  a  great  deal  of  business  would  un- 
doubtedly result  from  such  a  visit,  the  mere  novelty  of  which  would  bring  British  manu- 
facturers under  the  notice  of  the  foreign  public." 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Prejudices  and  Possibilities. — Our  Buenos  Aires  correspondent  reports  that  the  Argentine* 
are  intensely  jealous  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  industrials,  but  refrain  from  developing 
these  themselves.  He  deplores  the  lack  of  any  British  influence  in  newspaper  propaganda, 
and  attributes  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  people  to  this  cause. 

Referring  to  Japanese  competition,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  the  European 
labour  markets  become  normal,  the  trade  that  the  Japanese  have  gained  during  the  War 
will  quickly  dimmish.  The  Japanese  representatives  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
country's  merchandise  to  make  future  contracts,  but  simply  sell  on  arrival  of  shipments. 
It  appears  that,  for  the  moment,  the  Japanese  are  only  capable  of  competing  in  articles  of 
poor  finish.  Japanese  prices  for  highly  finished  articles  are  about  20  per  cent,  above  Home 
goods.  They  will  be  found  possible  competitors  in  cheap-class  cotton  goods  made  from 
Indian  cotton. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   FIFTY-FIRST    ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

THE  fifty-first  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Wednesday,  April  16,  1919.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Chair- 
man of  the  Council),  presided.  Among  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Messrs.  W.  Acton-Adams,  Lieut-Col.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Sir  Duncan  C.  Baillie, 
K.C.S.I.,  Alderman  Arthur  Bennett,  J.P.,  Robert  Bewley,  M.  S.  files,  J.P.,  Major  James  R. 
Boose,  C.M.G.,  Ralph  S.  Bond,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Major  L.  A.  W. 
Brooks,  Col.  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.,  Arthur  S.  Bull,  P.  Wilmot  Carlton,  Lieut.  - 
Col.  J.  H.  Collens,  V.D.,  B.  Glanville  Corney,  I.S.O.,  Fred  Button,  Major  F.  E.  B.  Eagle, 
Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Albert  F.  Ehrhardt,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot, 
Rufus  Farrar,  Admiral  The  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  W.  Herbert 
Garrison,  Joseph  Glencross,  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.,  W.  Hargreaves,  M.A.,  J.  F. 
Hogan,  Rev.  J.  M.  Vaizey  Hope,  M.A.,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Charles  L.  Kretzschmar,  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  George  Ruthven  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G.,  T.  J.  Lennard,  J.P., 
J.  A.  Levey,  Major  R.  W.  Munro  Macmillan,  V.D.,  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  G.  Palliser  Martin, 
Charles  E.  Merrin,  J.  Saxon  Mills,  Alfred  Moor-Radford,  James  M.  P.  Muirhead,  E.  G.  Parker, 
Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Capt.  F.  Southwell  Piper,  Harold  T.  PooJey,  Sir  James  Porter, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  Hamlyn  Price,  Capt.  C.  Poignand,  Lieut  -Col.  W.  T.  Reay,  E.  T. 
Scammell,  Albert  G.  Scott,  B.  R.  Shephard,  S.  E.  Tench,  Major  W.  T.  E  Wallace, 
William  Warden,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  (Secretary). 

THE  SECRETARY  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  also  the  minutes  of 
the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas) :  At  long  last  we  meet,  no  longer  overshadowed 
by  the  War  and,  as  we  all  hope,  on  the  eve  of  Peace.  All  nations,  all  institutions, 
families,  men  and  women,  are  feeling  the  result  of  overstrain.  .We  are  realising  slowly 
and  painfully  the  full  meaning  of  the  War — the  immensity  of  the  burden,  the  extent  of 
the  loss.  There  has  been  irritation  and  unrest  on  all  sides — the  result  of  prolonged 
illness,  but  also  the  well-known  concomitant  of  convalescence.  We  face  the  future 
with  anxiety,  no  doubt,  but  with  strong  and  reasoned  confidence  based,  in  my  own 
mind,  on  a  profound  belief  in  the  good  sense  and  kindliness  of  our  British  people. 
Before  going  through  the  Report  I  have  two  short  tasks  to  perform,  one  sad  and  the 
other  pleasant.  We  lost  during  the  War  186  Fellows,  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 
They  died  for  King,  Nation  and  Empire.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of  names  of  notable 
men  who  died  in  what  we  call  the  course  of  nature.  To  my  mind,  an  institution  or 
fellowship  such  as  ours  loses  half  its  meaning,  if  we  think  of  it  as  including  only  the 
creatures  of  the  day.  Those  who  have  done  their  life  work  retain  their  life  fellowship, 
and  I  ask  you  to  stand  up  for  one  moment  to  renew  our  Covenant  with  the  dead. 
(The  audience  rose  in  response.)  My  second  task  is  a  pleasant  one.  In  the  Report 
you  will  find  a  reference  to  the  Staff  of  the  Institute— to  those  who  have  served,  and 
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some  of  whom  we  have  most  gladly  welcomed  back,  and  also  to  the  "  admirable  and 
devoted  "  service  of  those  who  were  left  to  cope  with  the  work.  I  want  to  put  in  the 
forefront  of  our  proceedings  this  afternoon  a  record  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  the 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  our  Staff  who,  at  the  most  difficult  of  all  times,  brought  us 
through  conspicuously  well.  They  have  not  only  carried  on,  but  have  carried  forward 
and  onward.  We  owe  more  than  I  can  say,  in  his  presence,  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson's 
singular  power  of  management.  Much  we  owe  to  Mr.  Chamberlain — friend  of  wounded 
soldiers — and  to  many  more  besides  ;  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  Library  in  the 
absence  of  the  Librarian  ;  to  one  and  all  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  not  least 
to  the  lady  members  of  our  Staff.  I  want  to  move  from  the  chair : 

"  That  this  meeting  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  warm  acknowledgments  to  the 
Staff,  who,  while  depleted  in  number  and  under  great  and  increasing  difficulties, 
contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  during  the  War." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Capt.  Southwell  Piper  and  unanimously  passed. 

Reviewing  the  Report  for  the  year,  the  Chairman  first  referred  to  the  large  increase 
in  membership  and  in  revenue.  The  total  membership  on  December  31,  1918,  was 
13,733.  The  membership  for  the  current  year  was  equally  satisfactory,  and  only  that 
day  127  new  members  had  been  elected.  The  membership  increased  during  the  War 
by  fully  50  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  creation  of  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  had  been  the  work  of  the  Organisation  Committee — the  special  child  of  Sir 
Bevan  Edwards,  and  which  had  had  such  excellent  missionaries  in  Major  Boose  and 
Mr.  Neville  Edwards.  It  was  also  due  to  the  activity  of  the  corresponding  and 
organising  secretaries  beyond  the  sea  ;  and  in  this  connection — not  that  others  had  not 
been  proportionately  active- — he  mentioned  Mr.  Warden  (Argentine),  Mr.  Haynes 
(Federated  Malay  tates),  and  Mr.  Hague  (Province  of  Quebec).  Though  the  revenue 
had  increased  as  well  as  the  membership,  the  receipts  fell  slightly  short  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  year.  The  small  deficit  would  be  easily  explained  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden. 
The  Institute  owed  much  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  Littlejohn,  and  very  much 
also  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
who,  he  should  like  to  say,  was  in  reality  the  business  chairman  of  the  Institute. 

The  provision  of  new  premises  was  the  supreme  need  of  the  Institute.  If  they 
were  to  work  out  their  rightful  destiny,  they  must  have  a  larger  home.  Already  the 
Council  had  taken  the  first  and  the  greatest  step,  which  was  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  They  had  decided  to  expand  on  the  present  site,  and  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  pious  benefactors,  whom  they  would  credit  with  piety  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  benefactions.  He  hoped  that  the  various  Dominions,  Colonies,  and 
India,  as  well  as  individuals,  would,  after  the  manner  of  endowment  of  cots  and  wards 
in  hospitals,  associate  their  names  with  this  or  that  part  of  the  proposed  new  building. 
Gifts  in  kind  from  Overseas  would  be  particularly  welcome' — timber,  for  instance, 
which  could  be  used  in  panelling.  Separate  accommodation  for  lady  members  would 
be  included,  and  he  hoped  that  when  that  accommodation  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
they  would  no  longer  delay  to  allow  ladies  to  be  Fellows  of  the  Institute.  Referring 
to  the  Obituary  for  the  year,  he  mentioned  especially  Lord  Brassey  and  said  that  his 
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«on  carried  on,  in  ample  measure,  his  father's  good-will.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  Report  relating  to  meetings.  A  very  interesting  series  they  were, 
including  four  lectures  on  Education  in  the  Home  and  Dominion  Armies,  which  were 
to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  He  referred  with  special  gratification  to  the  organ- 
isation of  branches  in  different  centres  of  the  country.  The  movement  (he  said)  is 
spreading  steadily  and  rapidly.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  should  have  a  branch  in 
«very  city  of  the  Empire,  and  (he  would  add)  not  in  the  Empire  alone,  for  Mr.  Warden's 
work  in  the  Argentine  shows  that  the  Empire,  spacious  as  it  is,  is  not  wide  enough  for 
us.  All  the  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  come  into  being  since  the  War. 
The  movement,  as  he  had  said,  is  spreading  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  the  Council  have 
in  their  minds  that  as  we  have  self-governing  Colonies,  with  representation  on  a  central 
body,  so  we  ought  to  think  of  holding  facsimiles  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  We 
have  a  model  in  the  British  Association,  which  this  year  meets  at  Bournemouth,  the 
kome  of  one  of  our  branches,  and  we  are  taking  the  views  of  the  branches  as  to  whether 
we  might  not  hold  annual  meetings  at  a  different  centre  each  year  with  a  yearly 
President  of  the  Conference  to  give  an  address,  and  with  discussions  and  papers.  We 
should  begin  in  a  modest  way,  and  grow  as  the  branches  multiply  and  our  membership 
rises. 

The  Overseas  Branches  were  still  curiously  few  in  number.  One  more  had  been 
added  (the  Vancouver  Island  Branch).  It  was  hoped  they  would  multiply  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  honorary  corresponding  secretaries,  and  the  appointment 
of  honorary  organising  secretaries.  After  a  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  Library,  and 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Colonel  Pitcher,  who  had  acted  as  temporary  librarian, 
the  Chairman  referred  to  UNITED  EMPIRE,  which,  he  said,  was  recovering  from  its  war 
diet  and  already  growing  fatter.  Speaking  of  the  relations  with  other  societies,  he 
said  they  were  very  friendly,  especially  with  the  Victoria  League.  There  was,  indeed, 
no  reason  for  clashing.  The  Institute  was  not  founded  to  be  a  club  in  the  ordinary 
sense  ;  and,  while  they  prized  and  wished  to  develop  further  the  social  side,  they  had 
kept  (and  he  hoped  always  would  keep)  to  the  lines  laid  down  for  them,  namely—- 
that the  Institute  should  be  a  meeting-place  and  central  society  for  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  Empire,  to  study  and  discuss  the  problems,  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Empire.  The  younger  societies  and  agencies  supplemented,  but  did  not  supplant 
them.  They  wished  them  all  God-speed.  The  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  on  which 
the  Victoria  League  and  the  League  of  Empire  were  associated  with  the  Institute,  waa 
to  his  mind  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  Institute's  activities.  There  is  (he 
said)  no  more  urgent  problem  at  the  present  time  than  to  bring  home  to  the  new 
democracy  the  true  meaning  of  Empire.  The  power  of  Labour  is  growing  daily,  and 
we  have  (in  Robert  Lowe's  memorable  words)  "  to  educate  our  masters  "—to  bring 
Labour  into  sympathy  with  our  aims — and  what  is  more,  into  our  actual  membership. 
He  was  sure  that  was  Lord  Grey's  ideal,  and  for  it  we  must  work  if  we  wish  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  our  Empire. 

He  commented  upon  the  absence,  of  a  chair  of  Colonial  History  in  the  University 
of  London — the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  and  the  greatest  storehouse  of  Imperial 
tradition  in  the  wide  world.  With  reference  to  the  lately  established  India  Committee, 
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he  said  that  the  Institute  was  moving  as  the  Empire  was,  in  the  direction  of  the  fuller 
recognition  of  India,  and  doing  much  to  wipe  out  what  had  always  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  blot  upon  the  Institute — that  more  prominence  was  not  given  to  this  very  great 
province  of  the  Empire.  Among  other  things,  reference  was  made  in  the  Report  to 
the  entertainment  of  wounded  soldiers — Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  valuable  and  loving 
contribution  to  war  work.  They  owed  their  thanks  to  the  City  Companies,  who  had 
been  as  gracious  in  hospitality  to  the  wounded  soldiers  as  if  they  were  princes  of  the 
blood — and  in  truth  our  soldiers  were  princes  of  the  blood. 

In  conclusion  (said  the  Chairman)  I  would  say  just  a  few  words  on  the  Institute 
during  the  War.  Institutions  such  as  ours  do  much  to  illustrate  and  interpret  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  nations  and  empires,  and  the  life  of  the  Institute  seems  to  me 
faithfully  to  reflect  that  of  the  United  Empire  for  which  it  stands.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  War,  alike  upon  the  Institute  and  the  Empire  ?  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  "  expansion."  General  Haig,  in  his  last  despatch,  tells  us  that  the 
War  has  given  us  no  new  principles.  If  you  look  at  the  results  of  the  War  upon  the 
Empire,  as  far  as  they  can  be  measured  in  these  early  days,  it  has  not  brought  to  birth 
anything  absolutely  new,  it  has  not  reversed  the  past  in  some  great  upheaval.  We 
have  been  true  to  the  instinct  of  our  race,  and,  please  God,  will  continue  to  be  true  to 
what  Carlyle,  in  noble  words,  calls  the  invincible  British  instinct  "  to  expand,  if  it  be 
possible,  some  old  habit  or  method,  already  found  fruitful,  into  new  growth  for  tho 
new  need."  The  traditions  of  the  British  Monarchy  have  been  enriched  during  the 
War  by  the  life  and  example  of  our  present  King.  More  than  ever,  by  common  consent, 
our  sovereign  is  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  greatest  and  freest  household  of  peoples 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  same  traditions  have  been  illustrated  by  our  President, 
whom  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  for  the  second  time,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  a  long  record  of  public  duty  in  high  station,  not  of  private  ease.  What  the  War 
has  done,  as  I  read  it,  has  been,  in  lieu  of  creating  anything  novel  or  unprecedented, 
'  vastly  to  magnify,  to  widen,  and  to  accelerate  tendencies  and  movements  already 
in  existence  before  the  War.  A  very  large  Empire,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  be  further 
enlarged.  The  conquest  of  the  air  was  begun  before  the  War,  but  what  invention  ever 
progressed  so  far  and  so  fast  as  flying,  in  four  years  ?  And  how  immeasurably  great 
are  its  present  and  prospective  results  ?  The  democracies  of  the  Empire  have  become 
far  more  democratic  during  and  because  of  war.  Equality  of  classes  and  of  sexes 
has  grown  apace.  The  strength  of  Labour  is  infinitely  stronger.  The  Women's 
Franchise  Movement  has  made  great  strides.  The  self-governing  Dominions  were 
nations  before  the  War;  they  are  far  more  nations  now.  At  the  memorable  1917 
Imperial  War  Conference,  equality  of  nationhood  was  made  a  text,  and  those  who  are 
bold  or  rash  enough  to  sketch  out  ground -plans  for  future  relations  within  the  Empire 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  absolute  equality  of  nationhood  henceforth  is 
the  only  possible  or  conceivable  basis  for  United  Empire.  India  was  moving  to  the 
basis  of  partnership  before  the  War.  At  the  1917  Conference  the  higher  status  was 
definitely  recognised.  All  that  was  in  being  in  August  1914  had  grown  to  greater 
dimensions  when  November  11,  1918,  came.  So  it  has  been  with  our  Institute.  To 
compare  small  with  great,  we  have  widened  on  similar  lines.and  in  like  directions. 
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planting  self-governing  colonies,  giving  them  a  voice  in  the  control  of  our  policy, 
giving  fuller  recognition  to  India,  trying  to  provide  further  openings  for  lady  members, 
trying  to  get  in  touch  with  the  new  democracy  by  our  Imperial  Studies  movement, 
planning  to  enlarge  our  home,  but  determined  to  enlarge  on  the  old  site  and 
upon  existing  foundations.  Finally,  in  one  more  amusing  respect,  we  reflect  the 
Empire.  Many  men  of  high  authority,  among  them  General  Smuts,  have  pointed 
out  how  inadequate  the  term  Empire  is  to  convey  an  actual  impression  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Free  Peoples  covered  by  that  name  ;  yet  none  can  agree  upon  any  suitable 
term  to  take  its  place.  The  name  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute  does  less  than  justice  to 
the  Dominions.  It  does  no  justice  at  all  to  India.  Yet  year  after  year  a  better  name, 
which  would  unite  us  all,  is  still  to  seek.  If  in  neither  case  an  appropriate  new  name 
is  forthcoming,  we  must  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  it  is  only  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  of  our  most  illogical  but  most  practical  British  race.  It  is  entirely 
British  to  use  the  wrong  names,  but  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  Report. 

LIEUT. -COLONEL  AMERY,  M.P.  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) :  In 
seconding  the  motion  I  shall  not  attempt  to  traverse  again  the  ground  covered  by  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  with  such  extraordinary  charm  of  diction,  and  such  felicity  of  thought. 
It  is  always  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  hear  him  talk  on  any  subject,  because 
he  never  fails  to  illuminate  it,  or  to  make  it  more  interesting.  We  all  know  how 
valuable,  and  how  great,  has  been  the  work  of  the  Institute.  I  believe  the  needs  of 
the  Institute  will  be  far  greater  in  the  future  than  ever  before.  This  Empire  of  ours 
is  based  in  the  long-run  not  on  armies  or  navies,  or  on  constitutional  arrangements, 
but  on  the  human  touch — -on  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  War  has  brought 
about  an  immense  increase  in  that  human  touch,  in  the  understanding  and  sympathy 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  our  armies  are  dispersing  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  the  danger  of  the  future  is  that  we  shall  each  get  so  absorbed  with  our  local 
problems  that  we  shall  forget  that  great  community  of  spirit  and  understanding 
which  brought  us  together  in  the  War,  and  which  ought  to  keep  us  together  for  our  own 
welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  in  future.  That  is  where  an  institution  like  ours 
can  be  of  such  immense  value.  It  exists  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  about  the 
Empire,  and  for  the  study  of  its  problems  and  of  its  immense  economic  resources.  I 
only  mention  the  latter  in  order  to  say  that  whatever  problems  the  War  has  left  with 
us,  and  whatever  difficulties  we  have  to  face,  no  Briton,  whether  in  this  country  or 
in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  has  any  right  to  be  a  pessimist.  Whatever  the  burdens 
on  our  shoulders,  they  are  nothing  to  the  immense  resources  and  to  the  heritage  we 
have  to  develop.  It  is  no  good  looking  merely  to  the  difficulties,  on  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  us.  Let  us  look  up  and  around  us.  Let  us  look  at  the  Empire, 
and  consider  what  a  field  there  is  there  for  our  organising  power  and  ability.  These 
have  not  been  diminished  but  intensified  by  the  War,  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa — every  one  is  a  country  of  infinitely 
greater  potential  man-power  and  organising  power  than  before  the  War.  Consequently 
there  is  no  need  for  pessimism.  But  a  body  like  this  Institute  can  help  in  bringing 
home  to  its  members,  and  through  its  members  to  the  whole  public  of  the  Empire,  what 
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our  resources  are,  and  what  are  our  opportunities.  The  Institute,  again,  is  a  meeting- 
place — a  place  where  the  man  who  is  interested  in  the  problems,  let  us  say,  of  Australia, 
thinks  of  Australia,  not  only  in  terms  of  geography  and  economics  and  statistics  but 
in  terms  of  friendships.  After  all,  the  real  foundation  of  Empire  is  the  human  link 
between  men  from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  It  is  to  that  great  end  that 
the  Institute  will  devote  itself  during  coming  years.  It  is  impossible,  however  good 
the  will,  to  do  that  without  material  resources.  The  Chairman  spoke  of  enlargement 
of  the  Institute's  domicile  on  its  old  foundations.  This  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
urgent  of  its  needs,  and  I  hope  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Institute  will  be  generous 
in  enabling  that  work  to  be  carried  out.  Nothing  is  more  gratifying  in  recent  years 
than  the  bold  step  the  Institute  had  taken  in  founding  branches  in  our  great  cities. 
I  appeal  to  all  present  to  enable  the  Institute  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  immense 
opportunities  now  in  front  of  it. 

SIR  GODFREY  LAODEN,  K.C.M.G.,  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  word  in 
erplanation  of  the  accounts.  In  1918  they  collected  a  sum  of  about  £2,400  more  than 
in  the  previous  year,  this  being  derived  chiefly  from  subscriptions  and  entrance  fees. 
In  normal  times,  with  such  a  great  accession  of  members,  the  Institute  would  be  in  a 
very  strong  position,  with  a  good  balance.  They  were  in  a  strong  position,  but  they 
had  not  at  the  present  moment  a  large  balance.  The  reason  was  that  these,  were  not 
normal  times,  and  they  had  had  to  meet  a  great  many  extraordinary  items  of  ex- 
penditure. For  instance,  they  had  had  additional  establishment  charges  to  meet, 
consequent  upon  the  expansion  of  work,  and  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  staff  in  order  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of  living.  They  had 
also  had  to  meet  increased  demands  for  rates,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  the  building,  such  as  fuel  and  light,  &c.  The  journal  cost  £600  more  than  last  year, 
due  to  the  extra  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  Again,  some  £800  more  had  been  spent 
in  organisation,  and  they  had  had  to  refund  to  branches  a  portion  of  their  subscrip- 
tions. But  for  these  abnormal  expenses,  they  would  have  had  a  balance  on  the  right 
side.  Their  financial  position,  however,  was  quite  sound. 

MR.  T.  J.  LENNARD  (Bristol)  rejoiced  at  the  increased  membership  and  importance 
of  the  parent  Institute.  He  said  that  Bristol  would  always  be  self-supporting.  What 
they  did  want  was  that  the  link  that  bound  them  together — UNITED  EMPIRE — should 
be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  should  contain  some  good  illustrations.  If  that  were 
done,  they  would  be  happy  to  continue  sending  their  contributions,  and  to  participate 
in  the  splendid  work  of  the  Institute. 

SIR  DUNCAN  C.  BAILLIE,  K.C.S.I.,  warned  the  meeting  against  attaching  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  reports  of  unrest  in  India.  There  was  a  substratum, 
in  every  part  of  India,  of  persons  ready  to  take  part  in  riot  or  unrest ;  but  there  was 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  general  feeling  in  India  was  that  of  loyalty  to  the 
Empire. 

SIR  EIDER  HAGGARD,  K.B.E.,  reminded  the  meeting  that  in  1916  he  went  round 
the  Dominions  as  representative  of  the  Institute,  to  see  what  they  were  prepared  to  do 
for  ex-service  men  after  the  War.  He  was  glad  to  say  his  mission  proved  very  success- 
ful. In  Australia  he  found  that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  ex-service  men 
from  the  British  Islands,  but  when  he  left,  every  Government  had  promised  to  do  what 
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they  could  and  to  place  ex-service  men  from  home  on  the  same  footing,  practically,  as 
their  own  ex-service  men.  That  was  nearly  three  years  ago,  but  he  believed  the  spirit 
that  had  dictated  those  promises  still  prevailed.  There  were  few  questions  more 
debated  in  this  country  than  that  of  emigration,  and  we  could  not  blink  the  fact  that 
a  large  section  of  opinion  here  was  adverse  to  emigration.  It  was  difficult  to  get  at 
the  root  of  that  objection — indeed  it  had  several  roots.  The  real  fact  was  that  no  one 
wanted  to  force  one  single  man  out  of  this  country.  We  wanted,  on  the  contrary,  to 
retain  all  the  good  men  we  could.  But  if  a  man  would  go,  what  then  ?  After  the 
Boer  War  great  numbers  of  men  emigrated,  about  half  of  them  to  America,  Seeing 
•our  circumstances,  and  what  an  enormous  stretch  of  the  world  we  held,  we  could  not 
spare  a  single  man  to  go  to  any  country  over  which  the  British  flag  did  not  fly.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  object  of  wise  statesmanship  to  arrange  that  every  man  who 
desired  to  emigrate  should  go  to  some  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  British  flag. 
He  believed  the  Government  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could  in  that  direction  ;  but 
legislation  was  held  up,  though  he  thought  that  the  sooner  the  new  Bill  was  produced 
the  better.  At  the  present  time  there  was  a  great  outcry  about  over-population.  He 
asked  had  it  ever  occurred  to  earnest  advocates  of  the  restriction  of  the  output  of  the 
grandest  race  the  world  had  ever  seen,  that  there  was  a  vast  heritage  beyond  the  seas 
which  any  surplus  population  we  might  possess  had  only  to  go  and  occupy.  To  take 
but  one  example,  were  they  too  crowded  in  Australia  ?  It  could,  he  believed,  support 
at  least  50,000,000  of  a  white  population.  And  so  on  through  large  parts  of  the  Empire. 
It  was  mere  foolishness,  to  talk  of  our  having  too  much  population,  when  these  empty 
lands  were  hungering  to  receive  every  fit  and  suitable  person  of  our  blood  whom  we 
could  send  them. 

MR.  WM.  WARDEN  (Argentine)  said  that,  as  one  of  the  many  Honorary 
Secretaries,  he  appreciated  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words.  His  opinion 
was  that  every  Fellow  should  be  an  Honorary  Secretary  in  advocating  the  advan- 
tages of  being  a  Member  of  the  Institute.  Certainly  the  success  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Branch  was  largely  owing  to  Fellows  bringing  their  friends  into  the  fold.  His 
experience  had  been  that  those  who  were  not  Fellows  were  waiting  to  be  asked. 
The  Buenos  Aires  Branch  has  a  membership  of  over  800.  The  response  of  our 
volunteers  from  Argentina  had  been  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  from  any  of 
the  Dominions.  Many  had  made  the  great  sacrifice,  and  he  ventured  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  fitting,  and  would  meet  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
all  Fellows  throughout  the  Empire  and  beyond  it,  to  have  a  Memorial  Day  in  honour 
of  all  the  heroes  who  had  made  the  great  sacrifice  for  our  freedom.  He  might 
mention  that  the  Argentine  had  subscribed  liberally  to  Patriotic  Funds  during 
the  War,  remitting  £300,000  in  1917,  and  another  £300,000  last  year.  He 
would  like  to  emphasise  what  Mr.  Lennard  had  so  well  said  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  Journal,  UNITED  EMPIRE,  up  to  its  standard,  and  as  circulation  increases 
with  increased  membership  of  the  Institute,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it.  It  was 
the  link  of  fellowship,  'being  read  by  many  from  cover  to  cover,  and  was  a  great 
educational  force  on  Imperial  affairs. 

MR.  G.  PALLISER  MARTIN  (Bristol)  considered  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Garrison,  who  had  done  splendid  propaganda  work  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 
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BRANCH    NEWS. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  David  Jones  presided  on  May  1  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Liverpool  Branch 
to  Lord  Leverhulme  and  Sir  Charles  Wade,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  The 
Chairman,  in  welcoming  both  guests,  referred  to  the  recent  birth  of  the  branch,  and 
pointed  out  that  anything  the  city  could  do  to  promote  intercourse  and  good-fellowship 
with  the  Overseas  Dominions  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Lord  Leverhulme  drew  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  such  men  as  the  late  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  and  Mr.  Ismay,  who  passed  their  profits  back  into  their  businesses  and 
so  built  up  fleets  of  steamers  which  were  second  only  to  the  Imperial  Navy  in  the 
work  of  winning  the  War.  In  addition  to  a  common  language,  his  lordship  said  they 
wanted  a  common  system  of  coinage.  With  the  United  States  there  were  between 
160,000,000  and  170,000,000  English- speaking  people.  A  uniform  system  of  coinage 
would  facilitate  trade  and  simplify  exchange  of  quotations  and  price  lists. 

Sir  Charles  Wade  urged  the  importance  of  a  closer  Imperial  unity  in  view  of  tho 
increasing  trade  competition  of  Japan,  China,  and  the  United  States.  Germany,  he- 
was  convinced,  would  make  her  power  of  organisation  felt  again  before  many  years 
had  gone  by.  With  the  development  of  internal  railways  and  the  probable  conquest 
of  drought,  the  time  was  coming  when  nine-tenths  of  Australia  would  be  covered  with 
the  various  forms  of  agriculture.  Australia  was  anxious  to  increase  her  profits  by 
securing  access  to  tho  nearest  ports  of  delivery.  A  direct  service  to  Liverpool  and  the 
West  Coast  of  England  would  save  the  cost  of  sending  all  their  produce  to  London, 
which  involved  a  longer  sea  voyage  and  heavy  railway  charges.  That  could  be  done 
by  arrangement  between  Australian  producers  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  here. 

BRISTOL. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard  (the  President)  and  members  of  tho  Bristol  branch  entertained 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  British  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs  to  tea  on  May  4 
on  the  conclusion  of  their  visit  to  Bristol.  The  hospitality  was  much  appreciated,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  remarked  upon  tho  appropriateness  of  the  venue  for  such  a  gather- 
ing. The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  he  said,  stood  for  the  welding  together  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  Rotarians  for  binding  together  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lloyd  Barnes  of  Liverpool,  who  is  the  president  of  the  British  Association  of  Rotary- 
Clubs  for  the  ensuing  year,  said  he  wished  Liverpool  had  such  an  institution  as  the 
Bristol  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  all  visitors  admired. 

Keen  interest,  though  the  entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous,  was  taken  in  this  year's 
Essay  Competition,  the  subject  being  "  Bristol's  Share  in  Founding  our  Colonial  Empire." 
The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lennard  on  May  14,  when  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook  took 
the  chair.  The  winners  were :  1st  prize  (£4),  Miss  Nonie  Collins,  Duncan  House  School ; 
2nd  (£3),  Miss  Joyce  Devi's,  Mortimer  House  School ;  3rd  (£2),  Robert  Robertson,  Grammar 
School;  4th  (£1),  Miss  Amy  Davis,  Fairfield  Secondary  School;  5th. (10».),  Frederick  T. 
Britton,  Merchant  Venturers  ;  6th  (10«.),  Miss  Winifred  Haile,  Fairfield.  Mrs.  Lennard,  in 
a  delightful  address,  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her  to  hand  over  the  prizes.  It  was 
most  essential  that  everybody  should  understand  all  about  our  Colonies,  which  had  done 
such  wonderful  things  in  the  war.  Some  of  the  essays  were  really  splendid. 

SHEFFIELD. 

The  formation  of  a  Branch  of  the  Institute  in  Sheffield  is  being  strongly  supported 
by  the  leading  firms  ia  that  great  industrial  centre  which  (as  His  Majesty  The  King 
assured  the  citizens  during  his  recent  visit)  had  served  the  nation  so  well  in  its  efforts 
in  the  War.  Although  the  movement  was  only  started  last  month,  there  is  every 
probability  of  a  strong  and  representative  Branch  being  formally  established  at  an 
early  date.  Sheffield  has  many  ties  with  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  its  co-operation, 
through  its  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  value  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  Institute. 
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HOUSE    AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Thursday,  March  20,  at  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Barley  delivered  an  address 
on  "  Our  Consular  Service,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  some  interesting  and  striking 
particulars  of  the  inefficiency  which  characterised  that  service  and  advocated  a  large 
extension  and  a  more  complete  co-ordination  of  the  methods  adopted,  if  we  are  to 
profit  by  the  experience  gained  during  the  War,  and  by  the  opportunities  that  may  be 
afforded  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan, 
who  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  interest  they  took  in  the  subject.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  address  were  Lt.-Col.  Archer-Shee,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action  being  taken  by  the  authorities  to  give  effect  to  such 
views  as  had  been  enunciated  by  Mr.  Barley  and  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Mappin,  the 
writer  of  "  Can  we  Compete  ?  "  (a  copy  of  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Library),  who 
strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  education,  such  as  that  known  as  the  "  Gust 
System,"  which  would  enable  young  men,  especially  young  ex-officers,  who  desired  to 
enter  the  service,  to  prepare  for  the  necessary  examinations. 

The  meeting  on  April  3  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Robert  Bewley,  in  the  absence 
•of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  was  addressed  by  Capt.  Chas.  Slack,  who  spoke  on  "  India 
and  its  Development."  In  his  introduction,  the  speaker  referred  to  the  desire  of  "an 
advanced  section  of  the  natives  of  India  to  have  an  increased  direction  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  to  the  action  of  the  British  Government  thereon.  He  dealt  with  various  aspects 
of  this  important  subject  and  gave  some  particulars  of  the  position  and  influence  of 
India  in  Eastern  politics.  At  some  length,  he  described  the  Indian  Railway  system, 
and  advocated  the  adoption  of  new  routes  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  travel 
facilities,  and  in  order  to  encourage  closer  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  Indian  Empire.  The  speaker  also  urged  the  importance  of  an  improvement 
in  our  educational,  and  particularly  our  University  system,  in  the  direction  of  the 
study  of  Indian  geography,  languages  and  literature,  so  as  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  of  its  possibilities  of  extended  business  relations.  After  the  address, 
Sir  Harry  Wilson  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  the  meeting  that  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  had  recently  elected  two  eminent  Indian  gentlemen,  His  Highness 
the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner  and  Lord  Sinha,  as  Vice-President  and  Councillor  respectively, 
and  hoped  soon  to  welcome  others.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Dalgado,  G.  P.  Cole- 
man,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  of  India,  and  L.  V.  Ambakar,  who  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  their  desire  to  encourage,  in  every 
possible  way,  more  intimate  relations  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE    HON.    SEPTIMUS    BURT,    K.C. 

THE  Hon.  Septimus  Burt,  K.C.,  of  Western  Australia,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  since 
1882,  died  on  May  15.  He  acquired  very  extensive  properties  in  Western  Australia, 
which  he  administered  with  advantage  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  late 
Lord  Forrest  considered  him  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  man  of  his  generation.  His 
political  influence  was  great,  and  his  advice  was  sought  by  public  men  irrespective 
of  party.  Two  of  his  sons  fell  in  the  war :  he  commemorated  the  memory  of  one 
by  building  a  fine  hall  as  an  annexe  to  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  at  Perth ;  of  the 
other  by  sending  a  cheque  for  £1000  to  the  Australian  Red  Cross.  His  charities  were 
generous,  but  mostly  anonymous.  Time  will  show  how  large  and  valuable  a  part  he 
played  in  tke  affairs  of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  greater  Briton  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

GERMANY  has  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  dictated  by  the  Allies  at 
Versailles.  In  the  middle  of  June  she  made  elaborate  counter-pro- 
posals, which  were  tantamount  to  an  assumption  of 
Peace  and  equality  with  her  victorious  enemies.  They  were 
promptly  rejected,  though  certain  modifications  were 
made  in  the  original  terms  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  question 
of  their  justice  and  fairness.  Suggestions  that  the  German  people 
have  cleared  themselves  of  responsibility  for  German  crimes  by 
changing  their  rulers  were  properly  regarded  as  inadmissible.  As  though 
to  prove  their  utter  worthlessness,  the  German  crews  in  charge  of  the 
surrendered  ships  at  Scapa  Flow  on  June  20  violated  the  conditions 
of  the  Armistice  by  scuttling  the  interned  fleet.  Germany  in  June 
1919  is  still  the  Germany  of  August  1914.  Whether  Herr  Scheide- 
mann  was  a  party  to  the  scuttling  of  the  ships  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
He  at  least  had  committed  himself  not  to  sign  the  peace,  and  as 
Germany  had  to  sign,  if  Marshal  Foch  was  not  to  march,  he  resigned 
and  left  the  final  act  to  a  successor,  Herr  Bauer,  who  accepted  the 
inevitable  with  protests  that  Germany  would  never  be  able  to  honour 
her  bond.  In  other  words,  when  Germany  fails  once  more  in  her 
solemn  engagement,  she  will  remind  those  she  wrongs  that  the  im- 
possible was  asked  of  her,  as  she  foretold.  The  Peace  Treaty  has 
been  signed  and  sealed,  but  the  task  of  extracting  reparation  and 
compensation  for  the  greatest  crime  in  history  has  not  yet  begun. 
Nor  is  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  complete.  Austria  and 
Turkey  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Austrian/delegates  are  better 
behaved  than  the  German,  but  they  also  protest  that  the  conditions 
to  be  imposed  will  destroy  their  economic  life/.  The  German  Empire, 
under  the  name  of  Kepublic,  continues ;  the  Austrian,  resolved  into 
its  elements  by  the  events  of  last  October,,  is  rendered  by  the  peace 
terms  incapable  of  resuscitation. 
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THE  month  which  witnessed  the  signing  of  peace  will  be  memorable 
for  anxieties  national    and  international.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  on 
June  16  that  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wilson  had  counted  twenty- 
Darkness         three  diferent  wars  in  being  at  that  time.     They  are 
before  Dawn.          .,          ,       t.          .v      »  -u          mi       ;  ., 

not  the  only  attermath  of  Armageddon.     The  strikes 

in  Paris,  in  Canada,  and  in  Australia,  remote  though  they  are  from 
each  other,  are  the  direct  result  of "  the  economic  conditions  and 
the  nervous  unrest  which  are  bound  to  follow  a  world  conflict.  In 
Winnipeg  an  effort  has  unquestionably  been  made  to  introduce  a 
Soviet  form  of  Government,  and  apparently  Bolshevist  funds  have  been 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  Dominion  authorities  have  handled 
the  crisis  with  admirable  firmness.  In  Afghanistan,  again,  the 
Bolshevist  hand  is  obvious,  and  Amanullah  Khan  had  his  emissaries 
with  Lenin  at  the  very  moment  that  he  made  peace  overtures  to  the 
Government  of  India.  Bolshevism  in  Russia  itself  seems  less  of  a 
spent  force  than  it  appeared  a  month  ago.  Admiral  Koltchak  has 
suffered  a  serious  set-back,  but  General  Denikin  has  made  big  advances 
with  his  South  Russian  army.  Bolshevist  victories  in  one  direction 
are  countered  by  defeats  in  another  direction,  and  the  end  is  only 
delayed.  The  world  outlook  makes  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
the  members  of  the  British  Empire  should  miss  no  opportunity  for 
confirming  the  bonds  which  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish  the 
overthrow  of  Germany.  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Australia,  has  entered  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  policy  truly  imperial 
in  character.  Is  Imperial  Preference,  he  asked,  an  omen  of  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  ?  If  not,  then,  he  said,  the  war  was  fought  in  vain. 

WHAT  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Constantinople  ?     The  break-up  of  Russia, 
to  whom  it  was  to  have  gone  under  arrangement  with  England  and 
France,  has    not    simplified    the  problem.    Whatever 
Constant!-       happens    to    Turkey,    Constantinople    cannot    remain 
nople.  Turkish.    Not  a  few  people,  as  Mr.  Frank  Simonds 

has  said  in  The  Times,  regret  that  it  was  not  selected  as  the  capital 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  that  event  it  would  have  been  inter- 
nationalised. As  it  cannot  be  handed  over  to  any  small  Power,  and 
as  no  Great  Power  is  keen  to  accept  the  responsibility  its  possession 
would  involve,  it  may  yet  be  that  international  control  is  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  As  long  ago 
as  1876,  when  Russia  was  supposed  to  be  ambitious  of  wresting  the 
city  from  the  Turk,  Professor  James  Lorimer  made  the  denationalisa- 
--  " 
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tion  of  Constantinople  and  its  devotion  to  international  purposes 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  saw  a  double 
advantage  in  the  taking  over  of  Constantinople  by  an  international 
body — peace  for  Europe  and  brighter  and  better  prospects  for  the 
Turk.  He  did  not  believe  the  supersession  of  the  Sultan  would 
involve  any  serious  trouble  with  the  Moslems  of  India,  and  he  was 
quite  convinced  that  before  very  long  the  Turks  themselves  would 
appreciate  the  change.  The  arguments  that  were  strong  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1878  are  stronger  still  after  the  world-war  of 
1914^-1919. 

IT  is  a  not  unprofitable  exercise  to  read  together  the  accounts  of 

the  honours  paid  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  David  Beatty  in  the 

City  of  London  on  June  12,  and  of  the  meeting  held 

at  the  Albert  Hall  next  day  in  support  of  the  League 

*  -ena-1U^    of   Nations.     The   League   of   Nations,  carried   to   its 
not  in  Sight.         .  .  °  .,     ,       ,     , 

logical  conclusion,  implies  an  ideal ;  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  the  great  soldier  and  the  great  sailor  are  a  tribute  to  the 
practical.  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon  sees  the  old  jealousies  and  rivalries 
still  at  work  ;  yet  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  meets  the  argument  advanced  by 
both  the  Field-Marshal  and  the  Admiral  in  favour  of  being  ready  for 
war,  by  the  statement  that  victory  was  not  given  to  the  Power  that 
was  ready.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  given  to  the  Power  that  was 
ready  at  sea.  Had  Great  Britain  been  prepared  on  land  as  she  was  at 
sea  the  War  might  have  lasted  as  many  months  as  it  lasted  years.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  is  as  anxious  as  Lord  Grey  or  Mr.  Clynes  to  make  all 
future  wars  impossible,  but  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  aggression  is  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  it.  "  Organise  your  democratic  Citizen  Army  "  :  that  is  the 
Field-Marshal's  message  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire.  He  says 
now  what  some  people  sneered  at,  and  would  have  impeached  Lord 
Roberts  for  saying.  In  working  for  the  ideal  do  not  neglect  the 
practical.  We  shall  be  able  to  dispense  wholly  with  armies  when  the 
policeman  is  no  longer  necessary  for  our  domestic  protection.  That 
will  be  the  day  of  the  millennium  which  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  ardent 
advocate  of  the  League  though  he  be,  cannot  ask  us  to  believe  is 
approaching. 

INTO  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Lord  French  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  as  to  the  shortage  of  shells  in  1915,  this  is  not  the  place 
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to  enter.    Unhappily  it  has  involved  the  name  of  Lord  Kitchener.    The 

essential  fact  is  that  there  was  a  shortage,  and  the  Germans  knew  it. 

What  they  could  not  understand  was  that  the  British 

Army,  improvised  in  as  many  weeks  as  their  own  had 
Morale.  , ,    J..,      ,  ,         , 

taken  years  to  create,  could,  without  loss  of  morale,  face 

artillery  and  high  explosive  to  which  it  could  not  reply.  The  courage 
and  devotion  of  British  officers  and  men  in  such  circumstances  needs 
no  finer  testimony.  That  apart,  what  concerns  every  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire  is  that  both  Lord  French  and  Admiral  Jellicoe  have 
now  shown  how  narrow  was  the  margin  by  which  irreparable  disaster 
was  averted.  The  Fleet  was  not  the  preponderant  force  we  imagined ; 
and  if  the  Old  Contemptibles  saved  the  situation  at  Mons,  the  Terri- 
torials and  the  earliest  recruits  of  Kitchener's  army  achieved  not  less 
notable  trhimphs.  British  morale  was  behind  it  all,  and  German 
"  victories  "  were  in  consequence  indistinguishable  from  defeats.  A 
German  authority  recently  claimed  that  Germany  won  500  victories ; 
doubtless  he  is  still  wondering  why  Germany  lost  the  War. 

No  more  striking  instance,  as  every  sound  patriot  must  hope  it 

will  prove,  of  great  good  coming  out  of  great  evil  has  ever  been  known 

than  the  educational  effort  which  has  sprung  out  of 

Education       ^  War      The  gp^^s  delivered  at  the   conference 

and  Empire.    called   ^   the   Chie{   Q{   the   Imperial    General   Staff, 

afford  hope  that,  for  the  British  Empire  at  least,  Armageddon  has 
not  thrown  us  back  a  hundred  years,  but  carried  us  forward  at  a  bound 
by  a  whole  generation.  Men  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
have  been  given  opportunities  for  education,  in  subjects  and  in  places, 
which,  but  for  the  War,  might  have  been  for  ever  beyond  their  reach. 
Englishmen,  Australians,  Canadians,  South  Africans  mingle  in  the 
class-room  as  they  mingled  on  the  battlefield,  and  thousands  will  in 
the  years  to  come  look  back  on  their  soldiering  days  as  those  which 
opened  to  them  the  portals  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Fisher  detects  in  the 
movement  the  germ  of  an  All-Empire  educational  organisation,  and 
Colonel  Amery,  speaking  to  a  text  provided  by  Lord  Milner,  foresees 
in  the  interchange  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  a  new  out- 
look and  a  new  angle  of  vision.  Education  alone  can  fit  democracy 
for  the  responsibilities  of  government,  and  nowhere  is  education  more 
essential  than  in  regard  to  the  British  Empire.  "  There  never  was 
such  a  story  as  that  of  the  British  Empire,"  said  General  Sir  Henry 
Wilson. 
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MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  admirable  reply  to  the  Deputation  of  the 
South  African  Nationalists  has  been  warmly  endorsed  by  all  well- 
wishers  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Hertzog  and  his  companions 
The  Prime     can  hardly  have  expected  to  receive  any  other  answer 
Minister  and  from  ^  head  of  ^  Britisll  Government,  but  that  is 

5°g'  not  to  say  that  they  will  be  content  with  it,  complete 
and  crushing  as  it  was.  After  considerable  cogitation,  they  had 
restricted  their  demand  to  the  restitution  to  the  former  South  African 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  of  the  national  status  obtaining  before 
the  war  of  1899-1902  ;  realising  that  to  extend  their  request  for  inde- 
pendence to  the  other  two  Provinces  would  have  been  too  preposterous 
for  even  momentary  consideration.  In  fact,  they  merely  asked  to 
put  back  the  clock  in  South  Africa  for  twenty  years.  Theyjnet  their 
match  in  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  well-known  sympathy  for  the 
Dutch  in  their  historic  struggle  lent  a  piquancy  to  his  utterances.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
Government  "  to  reopen  a  great  settlement  because  of  political  issues 
which  have  arisen  between  different  sections  of  the  South  African 
people  themselves."  The  Union  was  the  result  of  give  and  take 
between  the  British  and  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  exercising  "  a  free, 
deliberate,  final  choice  "  ;  and  it  could  not  be  dissolved  "  by  the 
one-sided  action  of  either  element  without  the  consent  of  the  other." 

THE  well-informed  correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Cape  Town 
has  recently  discussed  the  situation  created  by  the  Privy  Council 
judgment  on  the  ^question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Rhodesia  unalienated  land  in  Rhodesia.  The  Judicial  Committee, 
as  all  are  aware,  decided  that  such  land  belonged  to 
the  Crown  and  not  to  the  Chartered  Company,  but 
at  the  same  time  awarded  the  Company,  should  its  administrative 
career  be  closed,  the  amount  of  all  deficits  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  its  administrative  obligations — this  (by  an  obiter  dictum  of  one  of 
the  judges)  necessarily  including  interest.  If  the  Union  absorbed 
Rhodesia  as  one  of  its  component  states,  it  would  thus  presumably 
have  to  find  for  the  Chartered  Company  a  sum  estimated  at  not  less 
than  ten  millions,  or,  if  railways  and  mineral  rights  are  added,  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  millions  sterling.  The  general  sentiment 
in  Rhodesia  (The  Times  correspondent  avers)  is  rather  against  inclusion 
in  the  Union,  for  various  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a  note, 
and  leans  towards  responsible  Government.  Its  supporters,  however, 
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he  says,  do  not  apparently  stop  to  reflect  that  they  would  have  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  out  the  Chartered  Company,  which  would  saddle  the 
country,  only  now  just  balancing  its  revenue  and  expenditure,  with 
increased  taxation.  Crown  Colony  government  is  ruled  out  as  wholly 
improbable,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  either  the  Charter 
must  be  continued  or  Rhodesia  must  enter  the  Union  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not. 

SIR  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  in  his  speech  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner  reported 
in  this  issue,  afforded  remarkable  proof  of  the  difference  in  German 

and  British  methods  as  illustrated  by  the  experience 

Wise^  ^         Of  Togoland.    In  his  address,  printed  last  month,  on 

West^AMca    "  -^r^sk  Traits  and  Ideals  in  relation  to  our  Colonial 

Government,"  Lord  Leverhulme  pointed  out  that 
"  the  Government  of  our  overseas  possessions  can  only  be  justified 
when,  by  our  wise  policy,  we  can  develop  them  on  the  lines  of  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  peoples  of  these  lands,  whether  of  British  origin  or 
native  stock."  That  "  wise  policy  "  is  best  summed  up  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain's  happy  inspiration  to  allow  the  "  undeveloped  estates  " 
of  the  Empire  to  borrow  for  railways  and  other  public  works.  Such 
a  policy  benefits  both  native  and  British  settler.  The  advance  of 
West  Africa  is  an  excellent  case  in  point.  In  1899  the  revenue  of  the 
West  African  colonies  was  £500,000  or  thereabouts  ;  in  1914  it  was 
over  £5,000,000.  In  1899  they  were  in  a  vicious  circle.  They  could 
not  increase  their  revenue  until  transport  to  and  from  the  hinter- 
land improved,  and  they  could  not  improve  their  transport  unless 
they  borrowed,  which,  till  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  charge  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  they  were  not  allowed  to  do. 

IT  is  so  evidently  the  duty  of  everybody  who  can  to  subscribe 

to  the  Victory  Loan  that  it  may  be  assumed  every  fellow  of  the 

Royal  Colonial  Institute  who  is  within  reach  has  made 

'  Victory  his  application  before  these  lines  are  in  print.  The 
c  ,.,  terms  are  attractive  :  in  a  sense,  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law 

said,  the  security  is  better  than  the  last  loan,  for  the 
issue  of  the  War  is  no  longer  uncertain,  but  the  need  is  as  great  to-day 
as  during  the  War.  The  loan  is  required  partly  to  provide  the  difference 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  current  year  of  transition, 
but  mainly  to  fund  the  existing  floating  debt  and  to  place  it  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  first  will  call  for  some  £250,000,000  sterling ; 
for  the  latter  £1,600,000,000  would  not  be  too  much,  that  being  about 
the  amount  of  the  floating  debt.  It  may,  of  course,  be  assumed  that 
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a  great  portion  of  the  existing  floating  debt  and  a  certain  amount 
of  the  previous  war  loans  will  be  converted  into  the  new  stock  which, 
although  issued  on  slightly  less  favourable  terms  to  the  investor 
than  the  loan  of  1917,  is  in  many  ways  a  more  convenient  stock 
to  hold.  The  1919  loan  will  remain,  for  the  next  generation  at 
least,  the  standard  criterion  of  British  credit,  and  assume  the  place 
in  the  financial  history  of  the  twentieth  century  which  Consols  had 
in  that  of  the  nineteenth.  Before  the  War  the  standard  was  a  nominal 
2|  per  cent. — it  was  actually  higher,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
Consols  through  the  creation  of  new  trustee  stocks  at  home  and  within 
the  Empire — and  the  issue  of  the  new  4  per  cent,  loan  at  80  shows  that 
the  standard  is  now  5  per  cent.  ;  in  other  words,  the  price  of  money, 
as  of  most  other  things  in  the  world,  has  doubled. 

THE  consequences  for  an  industrial  Empire  like  our  own,  which  is 
still  at  the  very  outset  of  its  development,  are  important.  It  is  an 

accepted  fact  that  first-class  colonial  stocks  are  |-  to 
Dear  Money  j  per  cent-  above  the  standard  British  security,  and 

that  first-class  industrial  securities  are  1  to  2  per  cent. 

above  trustee  colonials.  The  implication  is  that 
existing  colonial  trustee  stocks  will  follow  the  example  of  Consols, 
and  decline  in  price  until  the  yield  is  on  the  new  basis  of  the  price 
of  money  ;  while  new  colonial  and  home  industrial  issues  will  have 
to  offer  more  attractive  terms  in  1920  than  in  1914.  That  does  not 
in  itself,  of  course,  affect  the  relative  position  or  the  stability  of  colonial 
securities ;  but  its  effects  will  be  felt  everywhere  .in  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  in  the  higher  cost  of  public  works  and  improvements, 
and  indus  trial  expansion.  The  new  housing  programme  alone,  which 
is  absolutely  imperative,  can  hardly  fail  to  add  at  least  fifty  millions 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  State  ;  the  new  medical  policy  of  prevention 
will  be  very  expensive,  and  the  education  programme  will  also  add 
several  millions  per  annum.  These  measures  will  be  assets,  and 
important  assets,  in  the  long  run,  but  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least 
they  will  be  liabilities. 

IT   is  important  to   recollect   in   this   connection   that  only  in- 
creased production  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living.     The 
r°  ^c  1pn      fear  of  over-production,  that  bugbear  of  the  economist, 
ambulator.      ^as  vanisned  for  many  a  year  ;  the  difficulty  lies  rather 
in  the  other  direction.     It  is  true  that  our  population 
has  increased,  despite  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  influenza  epidemic ; 
it  is  also  true  that  we  have  tapped  a  fresh  source,  of  production  in 
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female  labour  and  learned  much  as  to  standardised  production,  and 
what  is  more  important  still,  the  factor  of  fatigue  in  modern  industry 
— the  latter  being  among  the  most  promising  results  of  official  en- 
quiries— still  far  too  little  appreciated.  But  against  these  things  has 
to  be  set  the  one  brutal  fact  that  the  mere  increase  of  population  does 
not  represent  a  similar  increase  in  productive  capacity,  for-  the  simple 
reason  that  our  battle  casualties  have  been  mainly  among  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  population,  while  the  increase  which  has  made 
those  casualties  good  is  still  in  the  perambulator  or  at  most  only 
producing  pothooks  and  hangers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  twenty  years 
before  that  loss  is  finally  made  good,  and  although  the  cost  of  living  will 
probably  decline  before  that  time— since  temporary  and  accidental 
causes  are  responsible  for  part  of  the  present  increment — the  prices 
of  1914  cannot  return  until  at  least  1940,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  safe 
to  assume  that  they  will  never  return  at  all. 

IP,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  the  Dominions  follow  the  movements  and 
speeches  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  will  anticipate  his  visit 
to  them  in  the  autumn  with  an  even  more  lively  interest 
Prince  than  would  in  any  case  be  assured.  The  Prince  is  in 
almost  daily  evidence,  and  every  day  in  a  different 
capacity.  One  day  he  is  with  his  tenants  actively  studying  and 
discussing  the  housing  problem ;  another,  he  is  going  through  his 
degrees  as  a  Freemason ;  a  third,  he  is  accepting  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  of  London ;  a  fourth,  he  is  with  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Officers'  Club  ;  a  fifth,  he  is  at  Plymouth  taking  up  his  duties  as  Lord 
High  Sheriff.  And  on  every  occasion  he  strikes  a  note  entirely  his 
own.  He  seems  to  combine  in  himself  all  those  qualities  by  which 
King  Edward  VII  and  King  George  V  are  secure  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  people.  Whenever  one  meets  soldiers  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  him  in  the  field  there  are  charming  stories  of  his  daring 
and  his  bonhomie.  Thus  early  he  has  forged  a  new  link  between 
Throne  and  Empire.  At  the  Canadian  Officers'  Club,  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  told  of  a  South  African  who,  speaking  of  the  Prince,  said: 
"  It  is  a  funny  thing,  Currie,  but  what  binds  you  to  me  is  that  young 
man."  It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  spoken  of  as  a 
delightful  English  boy.  The  War  seems  to  have  robbed  us  all  of  a 
sense  of  time.  The  Prince  is  not  Peter  Pan,  "  the  boy  who  never  grew 
up."  He  brings  us  to  realities  when  he  refers  modestly  to  his  service 
overseas  :  "  In  those  four  years  I  found  my  manhood." 
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THE   JUBILEE    FUND    APPEAL. 

THE  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded  in  1868.  Its  Jubilee 
came  in  1918.  Any  commemoration  of  the  event  was  unavoidably 
postponed  until  the  return  of  Peace ;  but  now  that  Peace  is 
happily  with  us,  the  Council  submit  proposals  which  have  been 
considered  with  anxious  care. 

It  is  desired  to  combine  in  one  a  threefold  Memorial :  to  mark 
the  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee;  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
186  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  War;  and  to 
perpetuate  the  name  and  life-work  of  Lord  Grey  who,  as  President 
of  the  Institute,  foreshadowed  and  inspired  a  future  for  it  greater 
and  wider  than  its  past. 

Its  past  has  been  a  worthy  past.  In  fifty  years  its  membership 
grew  from  174  in  1869  to  14,000  at  the  present  date,  and  its  Revenue 
from  £1,224  to  £17,580.  Its  aim  and  object,  that  of  United  Empire, 
has  always  been  kept  in  view  and  closely  followed  up.  Its  library, 
as  a  treasure-house  of  books  on  Empire  subjects,  is  second  to  none. 
Its  long  list  of  lectures  and  addresses,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  lecturers  and  chairmen,  testify  to  the  solidity  of  its  work  ;  while 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  numberless  occasions  on  which 
leaders  of  thought  or  action  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Overseas 
have  been  welcomed  at  the  Institute,  and  have  spoken  at  its  table 
for  the  Empire.  It  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  associations  formed  to 
promote  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  whole-  Empire.  It  is  in- 
corporated by  Royal  Charter.  His  Majesty  the  King  is  its  Patron, 
and  its  President,  for  the  second  time,  is  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught. 

The  progress  made  during  the  War  has  been  great  and  rapid.  It 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  steadily  multiplying  number  of  branches 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  London  home  of  the  Institute  is  now 
fast  becoming  a  centre  of  a  large  federation.  Branches  are  also  coming 
into  existence  beyond  the  seas.  In  short,  the  process  of  expansion 
has  been  marked  and  continuous. 

As  the  Institute  grows,  so  its  activities  increase  in  number  and 
vary  in  kind.  Land  Settlement,  Trade  and  Industry,  systematic 
education  in  Empire  History  and  Empire  Problems,  are  among  the 
diverse  subjects  for  which  sub-committees  have  been  formed ;  yet  the 
possibilities  of  usefulness  are  still  only  in  infancy.  Very  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  a  great  effort  must  be  made,  if,  relatively  to  a  far  more 
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active  and  more  exacting  time  than  the  years  in  which  the  Institute 
was  born,  it  is  to  maintain  its  old  position  and  add  to  its  fame.  India, 
for  instance,  has  hitherto  filled  but  a  small  space  in  its  programme, 
and  the  Council  have  recognised  that  this  is  the  case  by  establishing 
an  India  Committee  of  the  Institute.  Women  are  still  denied  full 
Membership  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  adequate  accommoda- 
tion for  them.  The  influence  of  the  Institute  has  so  far  hardly  been 
felt  by  the  Labour  democracy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  it 
was  Lord  Grey's  ideal  that  among  its  Fellows  there  should  be  full 
representation  of  this  very  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are 
now  becoming  more  than  ever  trustees  of  the  Empire. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  plethora  of  War  Memorials,  and 
those  whose  resources  have  been  greatly  strained  by  the  calls  of  war, 
and  much  reduced  by  taxation,  are  being  invited  to  subscribe  in  all 
directions.  It  seems  to  the  Council  that  the  test  of  a  Memorial  is,  first, 
whether  it  recalls  adequately  and  worthily  the  men  whom,  or  the 
events  which,  it  is  desired  to  commemorate  ;  and  secondly,  whether 
the  money  which  is  subscribed  is  applied  to  meet  an  obvious  want — 
whether  it  honours  the  past  by  contributing  something  of  permanent 
usefulness  to  the  coming  generation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  there  is,  by  universal 
consent,  one  outstanding  need ;  and  that  is  a  more  .spacious  central 
home.  The  present  building  is  utterly  inadequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  to-day,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  existing  staff,  for  the 
reception  of  members  who  are  constantly  coming  from  Overseas, 
for  making  the  valuable  library  commodious  and  accessible — indeed, 
for  housing  at  all  the  large  stock  of  books.  There  is  no  hall  for 
meetings,  there  are  no  rooms  for  meals,  there  is  (as  has  been  said)  no 
accommodation  for  ladies,  the  everyday  routine  of  the  Institute  is 
literally  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined.  If  the  building  is  inadequate 
for  present  requirements,  it  is  infinitesimally  too  small  for  the  growing 
requirements  of  an  obviously  widening  time.  It  is  as  certain  as 
anything  human  can  be  that,  unless  the  present  building  is  very  greatly 
enlarged,  the  work  of  the  Institute  must,  in  effect,  come  to  a  standstill. 

No  Jubilee  Memorial  could  be  more  appropriate  than  provision 
of  a  larger  and  worthier  home,  necessitated  by  the  notable  progress 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  The  memory  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
who  died  for  the  Empire  will  be  suitably  honoured  by  the  erection 
of  a  building  commensurate  with  the  added  greatness  of  the  Empire 
for  which  their  lives  were  given.  It  is  beyond  question  that  some 
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such  scheme  as  forms  the  subject  of  this  appeal  was  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  Lord  Grey. 

He  looked  for  a  wholly  new  building,  on  a  wholly  new  site,  but  after 
long  consideration  and  much  enquiry,  after  taking  professional  advice, 
the  Council  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  will  best  be  met 
by  reconstruction  on  the  present  site,  one  of  the  most  central  eites 
in  London.  A  large  part  of  the  premises  required  has  already  been 
secured,  the  rest  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  funds  are  forthcoming. 
Preliminary  plans  have  been  presented  and  considered,  providing 
sufficient  additional  accommodation  to  meet  all  the  needs  that  can 
be  anticipated — hall,  library,  administration  block,  reading  and 
smoking  rooms,  ladies'  rooms,  club  rooms  and — a  great  want  at  present 
— a  street  front  proportionate  to  the  size  and  purpose  of  the  building. 
This  appeal  is  not  overloaded  with  details,  but  they  will  be  supplied 
to  all  who  ask  for  them. 

A  large  sum  is  needed  and  the  appeal  is  to  members  and  friends 
of  the  Institute  throughout  the  whole  world.  The  Council  want  not 
only  to  provide  the  building,  but  also  to  create  a  permanent  main- 
tenance fund  for  its  upkeep,  over  and  above  the  receipts  from  Member- 
ship. They  ask  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £300,000,  a  large  sum,  but  not 
too  large  for  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  not  unreasonable  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Institute  should  be,  as  was  from  the  first  intended, 
the  recognised  central  meeting-place,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
for  British  citizens  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe . 

In  inviting  subscriptions,  the  Council  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of  reconstruction,  though  urgently 
needed,  must  be  a  matter  of  time.  Even  if  the  plans  were  finally 
settled,  which  is  not  yet  the  case,  the  conditions  of  the  moment  would 
preclude  building  for  (at  any  rate)  some  months  to  come,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  scheme  cannot  be  anticipated  for  three  or  four 
years  at  least.  Those  who  are  willing  to  subscribe  may  therefore  prefer 
to  give  by  annual  instalments  in  preference  to  a  single  sum,  and 'the 
Council  would  welome  either  alternative. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Council  have  before  them  the  precedent 
of  very  many  public  hospitals,  in  which  wards  or  cots  have  been 
endowed  by  particular  donors,  often  in  memory  of  those  whom  they 
have  loved  and  lost,  and  bear  their  names.  They  have  this  procedure 
in  mind  for  the  reason  that  it  lends  itself,  not  only  to  individuals, 
but  to  whole  provinces  of  the  Empire.  It  would  greatly  add  to 
the  charm  and  value  of  the  building  if  every  part  of  it  was 
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linked  to  the  name  either  of  some  individual  benefactor,  or  of  some 
particular  Dominion  or  Colony,  or  of  India  in  whole  or  part,  or 
of  a  British  community  outside  the'  Empire.  Money  ia  the  main 
requisite,  bat  gifts  in  kind  would  also  be  most  welcome;  whether  they 
took  the  form  of  timber  for  panelling  of  the  Hall  or  Library,  or  marble 
for  decoration,  or  plate  for  use  and  ornament  on  state  occasions. 
"  United  Empire  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Institute.  The  past  fifty  years 
have  been  devoted  to  this  object.  The  Roll  of  Honour  is  a  list  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  United  Empire.  United  Empire  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  Lord  Grey's  life.  A  building  which  shall  be  at  once  a 
worthy  outward  and  visible  sign  of  United  Empire,  and  a  powerful 
incentive  to  maintain  and  promote  it,  is  the  aim  of  the  Council  and 
the  object  of  this  appeal.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  meet  with 
a  wide  and  generous  response  from  donors,  who,  whether  they  give 
much  or  little,  will  assuredly  be  helping  forward  a  work  urgently 
needed  at  the  present,  and  rich  with  possibilities  for  the  future. 

C.  P.  LUCAS, 

Chairman  of  Council 
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IT  is  early  yet  to  attempt  any  forecast  of  the  influence  of  the  Great  War  on  the 
intricate  question  of  migration.  All  the  world  is  faced  with  reconstruction  : 
Reconstruction  as  Bogey  or  Angel,  according  to  the  national  or  individual  point 
of  view  and  existent  conditions.  That  the  problems  for  solution  in  a  more  or  less 
immediate  future  will  be  simpler  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  whatever  distant 
decades  may  have  in  store — those  wonderful  times  of  promise  we  glimpse  ahead,  a 

humanly  constructed  millennium  which Ah  well !  Dreams  of  what  may  be  have 

their  uses,  they  lighten  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  give  relief  in  stress  and  strain  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  immediate  and  practical  calls  urgently  for  attention.  If  it  be 
not  ours  to  place  the  golden  balls  upon  the  pinnacles,  it  is  ours  to  see  that  the  founda- 
tions be  well  and  truly  laid. 

The  hoary  question  what  to  do  with  our  boys  is  now  coupled  with  the  possibly 
more  difficult  one,  what  to  do  with  our  girls.  We  are  confronted  not  only  with  the 
demobilisation  of  armies  of  men,  but  the  demobilisation  of  armies  of  women  as 
well,  and  women  who  have  also  been  doing  national  service.  It  is  easy  to  run  to 
extremes  of  either  sentiment  or  disparagement.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  a 
true  balance.  The  fact  remains  that  many  thousands  of  women  since  July  1914 
have  been  jerked  out  of  the  ruts  in  which  their  lives  seemingly  were  to  lie,  and 
a  very  small  proportion  will  be  either  fit  or  willing  to  return  to  those  ruts.  This 
is  probably  more  the  case  with  the  demobilised  woman  than  the  demobilised  man. 
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She,  comparatively,  has  tasted  greater  freedom.  She  has  unquestionably  enjoyed 
unprecedented  financial  conditions.  Money,  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  been  poured  forth 
lavishly,  and  only  the  ignorant  can  imagine  that  such  expenditure  will  continue 
unchecked.  An  economic  balance  must  reassert,  itself.  Once  let  production  reach 
the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  productive,  perdition  threatens  in  an  immediate  future. 
This  is  not  without  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  women.  They  have 
temporarily  been  replacing  men,  forced  thereto  by  the  untowardness  of  circumstances. 
But  the  sooner  that  thorough  realisation  of  the  determinative  temporariness  is  realised, 
and  a  period  put  to  it,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  Only  the  most  narrow-minded 
feminists  would  argue  the  desirability  of  permanent  replacement  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  It  is  by  co-operation,  not  by  competition  with  men,  that  women  can  reach 
the  highest  results.  And  if  the  world  has  no  longer  need  of  the  woman  who  is  pseudo- 
man  it  has  every  need  of  the  true  woman. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  then  that  the  problem  of  men's  employment,  both 
at  home  and  overseas,  takes  premier  place  for  decision  in  point  of  importance. 
But  that  does  not  entail  the  shelving  of  the  women's  problem  pending  settlement 
of  the  men's.  They  are  concurrent,  and  can  be  arranged  concurrently,  once  it  is 
definitely  recognised  that  there  be  no  competition  on  sex  lines.  The  answer  as  to 
how  far  women  have  made  good  in  the  enormously  increased  spheres  now  opened 
to  them  is  largely  coloured  by  the  individual  bias  of  the  critic.  It  is,  after  all, 
for  history  to  show,  and  the  eventual  verdict  does  not  rest  on  a  decision  whether 
women  have  done  the  men's  work  as  well,  or  better,  than  men  would  have  done  it, 
but  whether  they  can  do  such  work  without  concomitant  detriment  to  the  race. 
Women  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  shown  they  can,  at  a  push,  undertake 
labour  entailing  expenditure  of  physical  strength  previously  deemed  impossible  for 
them.  But  the  results  of  such  work  are  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  how  far  those 
four  years  of  war-work  will  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  next  generation,  or,  in  many 
cases,  by  the  non-existence  of  that  next  generation.  An  occasional  "  such  a  splendidly 
healthy  baby,  too,"  is  no  proof  that  far-reaching  mischief  may  not  have  accrued  from 
the  physical  and  nervous  strain.  Four  years'  war- work  and  one  splendid  baby  is  a 
poor  exchange  for  an  eventual  four  splendid  babies. 

As  it  is  realised  that  competition  in  the  labour  market  becomes  daily  greater,  that 
the  number  of  trained,  or  partially  trained  women  will  have  increasing  difficulty  to 
obtain  highly  paid  work,  it  is  natural  enough  that  tEey  should  be  turning  their 
eyes  to  a  wider  field  than  appears  to  be  available  in  the  curtailed  spaces  of  the 
home  country,  and  wish  to  seek  in  the  Dominions  opportunities  deemed  more 
favourable  than  can  be  expected  locally.  It  had  come  to  be  an  accepted  axiom 
that  the  male  population  of  our  overseas  Empire  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  female, 
that  the  colonies,  in  short,  represented  a  matrimonial  lucky-bag  in  which  there  were 
few  blanks  and  plenty  of  prizes.  History  largely  gave  colour  to  this  notion.  But 
the  world  does  not  stand  still.  Girls  are  born  in  those  new  lands,  and  their  own 
daughters  came  to  be  mates  for  their  own  sons.  Even  before  the  War  it  was 
officially  considered  that  in  Australia  the  overplus  of  men  was  doubtful — in 
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Melbourne  the  excess  of  women  was  actually  higher  than  in  London — and  a 
redistribution  of  the  Commonwealth's  population  would  have  adjusted  the  balance 
better  than  the  encouragement  of  further  female  immigration,  which  served  mainly 
to  swell  the  preponderance  of  women  in  the  towns.  The  balance  of  numbers  has 
since  been  considerably  affected.  Every  part  of  the  Empire  sent  sons  who  fought 
and  fell  on  the  battlefields  alongside  their  kinsmen  from  the  Motherland.  Every 
part  has  its  own  immediate  problems  of  reconstruction  to  face ;  to  readjust  in  civil 
life  both  men  and  women  who  have  borne  their  part  in  the  great  struggle.  Not  till 
this  has  been  accomplished  can  any  influx  of  newcomers  be  justified.  The  point  is 
officially  recognised,  and  though  Government  assistance  is  promised  to  those  desirous 
to  settle  overseas  it  is  not  to  be  granted  immediately,  or  without  restriction.  The 
overseas  troops  go  first,  next  comes  the  claim  of  demobilised  men  from  the  home 
country,  and  lastly  the  women.  In  each  case,  however,  the  men  concerned  are 
promised  facilities  for  their  dependent  womenfolk,  and  these,  quite  apart  from  any 
independent  women  emigrants,  represent  a  large  increase  in  the  female  population 
of  the  colonies. 

Early  in  the  War  an  attempt  was  made  by  Australia  to  solve  one  of  the  many 
problems  that  arise  through  the  tragedies  of  such  a  great  conflict.  It  was  suggested 
that  war  widows  and  their  families  should  be  offered  free  passages  to  the  Common- 
wealth. The  scheme,  for  some  reason,  fell  in  abeyance.  The  widows  may  not  have 
shown  any  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  start  a  new  life  amid  new 
scenes  and  people.  The  question  of  transport  no  doubt  presented  many  insurmountable 
difficulties.  But  while  the  authorities  hesitated,  or  awaited  that  more  convenient 
season  beloved  by  the  official  mind,  the  men  solved  some  of  the  problems  by  marrying 
over  here.  The  blind  god  has  ever  claimed  a  toll  of  victims  in  wartime.  In  answer 
to  inquiries  made  in  March  it  was  officially  asserted  that  746  members  of  the  South 
African  Overseas  Expeditionary  Force  had  married  girls  in  England  ;  approximately 
2,000  New  Zealanders ;  and  from  7,000  to  8,000  women  will  proceed  to  Australia  in 
consequence  of  their  marriages  to  Australian  soldiers  in  this  country.'  *  The  Canadians 
were  reported  to  be  marrying  at  the  rate  of  1,200  a  month. f  Obviously  the  blanks 
in  that  aforementioned  lucky-bag  are  now  to  be  enormously  increased. 

Apart  from  this  remains  the  question  how  far  there  are  openings  for  the  unannexed 
woman  in  the  lands  beyond  the  seas,  what  will  be  the  probable  economic  necessities 
in  the  labour  market,  and  how  far  economic  necessities  and  social  expediencies  will  agree 
or  differ.  There  is  no  one  quantitive  answer  to  the  problem  of  migration.  But  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  imperial  point  of  view  that  the  needs  of  the  daughter 

*  The  number  of  women  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South  Africa  was  6,261 
in  1913,  and  4,089  in  1914.  To  New  Zealand,  7,214  in  1913  and  4,205  in  1914.  To  Australia  14,627 
in  1913,  and  6,573  in  1914.  The  lower  figures  in  1914  are  explained  by  the  outbreak  of  war. 

f  It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  satisfactory  statistics  of  the  actual  number  of  British  women  who 
have  gone,  or  are  going,  to  Canada  as  wives  or  fiancees  of  Canadians,  for  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
women  came  over  during  the  war  to  be  near  their  husbands — in  one  or  two  cases  to  marry  men 
to  whom  they  were  already  engaged.  These  Canadian  wives  would  be  included  in  any  statistics 
of  passages  booked,  which  would  show  a  further  discrepancy,  though  a  small  one,  due  to  an  alternative 
arrangement — the  Canadian  who  remains  with  his  wife  in  the  old  country  instead  of  returning 
with  her  to  the  new. 
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nations  be  considered  equally  with  the  desires  of  the  would-be  emigrants.  There 
is  one  very  definite  demand  that  comes  from  all,  except  those  countries  which  have 
their  own  coloured  labour,  and  that  is  for  the  domestic  servant.*  This  demand  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  arrival  of  the  war  brides.  Less  accustomed  than  their  colonial 
sisters  to  the  work  they  will  have  to  undertake,  they  will,  wherever  financial  conditions 
permit,  desire  and  seek  to  obtain  domestic  aid  ;  and  it  will  only  be  natural  for  them 
to  wish  to  bring  over  girl  friends  and  relatives  to  be  their  guests  or  assistants,  or  to 
fill  posts  in  their  vicinity.  But  the  demand  for  the  domestic  servant  is  common  to 
this  country  also,  and  whilst  it  is  recognised  that  colonial  life  offers  greater  attractions 
in  many  ways,  and  at  least  nominally  higher  wages,  the  reverse  of  the  picture  must 
not  be  overlooked.  If  conditions  of  service  appear  more  inviting  the  work  is  harder, 
there  is  less  mercy  for  the  incompetent,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the  shirker.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  must 
be  that  if  no  British-born  girls  will  enter  domestic  service  at  home  their  places  will 
sooner  or  later  be  filled  by  girls  of  alien  birth,  and  it  is  to  the  immigrant  alien  that  the 
bulk  of  overcrowding — and  consequent  underpaying — in  Great  Britain  has  been  due. 

Space  does  not  avail  to  examine  the  many  contributory  causes  that  will  inevitably 
result  in  an  increased  desire  among  British  girls  to  seek  colonial  outlets.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  examine,  for  instance,  how  far  the  desires  of  a  section  have  been 
influenced  by  the  cult  of  the  cinema.  What  should  be  remembered  and  brought 
to  public  recognition  is  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  payment  for  a  passage  by  the 
individual  woman  and  then  for  her  to  jaunt  casually  forth  on  a  novel  adventure. 
Difficulties  and  dangers,  commonplace  and  unexciting,  await  the  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced ;  difficulties  and  dangers  that  can  be  avoided  by  accepting  the  guidance  of 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter  and  are  in  touch  with  others  in  distant 
lands  who  will  gladly  give  newcomers  the  benefit  of  their  practical  experience.  And 
the  importance  of  selection  is  being  increasingly  urged.  Above  all  the  emigrant 
woman  must  realise  that  she  goes  to  a  life  and  to  customs,  governed  as  they  are  by 
local  conditions,  that  must  differ  widely  from  those  previously  known.  In  order  to 
succeed  she  must  first  be  content  to  learn.  This  applies  even  in  the  case  of  school 
teachers.  There  is  a  great  opening  for  women  teachers  in  the  west  of  Canada,  for 
example,  but  before  a  girl  can  take  up  her  work  there  she  needs  a  course  of  instruction 
at  a  Canadian  training  centre  to  learn  Canadian  methods.  Probably  the  career  of 
greatest  usefulness,  and  with  the  widest  openings  for  women  to-day,  is  that  of  a 
nurse.  Nurses,  above  all  nurses  trained  in  midwifery,  are  required  almost  every- 
where in  the  new  lands,  especially  in  the  vast  spaces  of  Canada's  Far  West.  But 
these  nurses  must  be  women  who  are  qualified  to  tackle  any  emergency  that  may 
arise,  not  only  whatever  their  nursing  work  entails,  but  all  the  demands  that  beset 
the  one  capable  woman  in  a  lonely  shack  out  on  the  prairie ;  who  can  and  will  not 
only  nurse  the  patient,  but  do  her  work  in  addition,  that  is  to  say  be  nurse, 
housemaid,  cook  and  dairymaid,  who  can  wash  and  mend,  milk,  garden,  and  mind 

*  There  are  a  certain  number  of  openings  for  specially  selected  workers  in  most  of  the  Dominions. 

'Information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained — and  ought  to  be  sought  by  any  intending  emigrant 

from  any  of  the  recognised  organisations  that  deal  with  the  matter  of  women's  emigration. 
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not  only  the  children  but  the  poultry  and  animals  if  need  be.  There  is  unlimited 
demand  for  such  women,  and  none  who  will  go  through  the  necessary  training  need 
fear  unemployment.  But  they  must  first  fit  themselves  for  the  task. 

An  article  by  Lady  Piggott  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  in  1907  gave  an  account  of  the  in- 
ception and  work  of  the  Overseas  Nursing  Association.  The  need  for  this  work  is 
an  ever-growing  need.  Pitiable  are  the  tales  of  unnecessary  suffering  borne  by  women 
in  outlying  districts  of  our  Empire.  And  women  are  marrying  Canadian  troopers 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  a  month  !  If  every  ship-load  of  men  returning  home  with  their 
wives  took  out  a  percentage  of  trained  nurses,  the  outlook  both  for  the  individual 
wife  and  the  future  generation  would  be  a  happier  one.  Here  then  is  a  very  definite 
work,  of  more  than  national  value,  for  the  girls  who  have  had  some  measure 
of  training  as  nurses  during  the  last  five  years,  if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  needed 
C.M.B.  certificate.  There  is  no  question  of  the  majority  being  able  to  rush  off 
immediately.  It  will  be  months  at  least  before  passages  are  available  except  for  a 
selected  few.  But  the  delay  is  not  unfortunate  in  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  training 
in  domestic  science  and  all  other  practical  ways  that  are  possible.  Women  so  prepared 
for  the  work  ahead  will  lack  neither  welcome  nor  opportunity  when  the  day  of  departure 
arrives. 

And  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  overseas  dominions  by  the  trained  and  selected 
woman  emigrant  in  conjunction  with  the  native  born  is  a  work  that  calls  for  all  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  race.  The  sick  to  tend,  the  young  to  educate,  the  little 
corner  of  the  wilderness  to  be  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  It  is  a  task  that  demands 
all  the  zeal  British  women  can  bring  to  the  doing ;  that  done  wrongly  may  work 
an  infinity  of  mischief,  done  rightly  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Empire 
and  link  our  most  distant  populations  with  those  of  the  mother  land.  For  the  day 
has  gone  when  emigration  spelt  lifelong  banishment,  a  living  bereavement.  It  means 
but  a  widening  of  individual  spheres,  a  knitting  up  of  interest  near  and  afar. 

To  the  competent  and  willing  then  we  can  but  say — Go,  and  God  speed  you  !  It 
will  be  in  your  hands  to  foster  British  ideals,  to  bring  the  influences  of  British  homes 
into  the  homes  of  Greater  Britain,  and  to  conserve  the  wealth  of  British  lore  blended 
with  the  growing  lore  of  the  neV  countries  of  your  adoption. 

D.  H.  MOUTRAY  READ. 


PROBLEMS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PACIFIC.* 

By  GUY  H.  SCHOLEFIELD,  B.Sc.(Econ.). 

ALTHOUGH  most  of  the  European  explorers  came  into  the  Pacific  by  the  stormy 
gateway  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  first  energies  of  the  missionary  civilisers  were  exerted 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  ocean,  the  political  affairs  gravitated  steadily 
towards  the  west.  So  that  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  what  we  understand  by  the 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
March  25,  1919,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Wittiam  Macgregor,  O.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 
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problems  of  the  Pacific  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Western  Pacific." 
The  Western  Pacific  has  never  been  clearly  defined,  but  for  our  purposes  we  can  adapt 
the  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  Western  Pacific  Order  in  Council  of  1877  and  in  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  of  1886,  and  think  chiefly  of  the  area  west  of  160  deg.  W. 
and  south  of  20  deg.  N.  Within  these  limits  we  have  a  great  archipelago  of 
archipelagoes ;  innumerable  islands — some  low  atolls  scarcely  protruding,  like  green 
garlands,  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  others  larger  than  a  group  of  English  counties. 
The  half  of  New  Guinea  which  was  so  long  contended  for  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  is  larger  in  extent  than  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles — a  very  fertile 
and  valuable  territory. 

The  first  important  appearance  of  Europeans  in  the  Pacific  was  the  flight  of  scientific 
navigators,  representing  the  navies  of  England  and  France,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Amongst  these  we  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of  Captain 
Cook  as  an  earnest  of  England's  contribution  to  science.  What  the  leading  French 
navigators  did  is  scarcely  less  admirable.  But  all  this  energy  led  to  no  immediate 
extension  of  sovereignty  by  either  England  or  France.  England  had  certainly  planted 
at  Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  post  from  which  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  to-day  eventually  sprang,  but  those  who  planned  this  undertaking  in  1788  were 
prompted  only  by  the  very  unambitious  idea  of  finding  a  safe  and  distant  repository 
for  the  surplus  population  of  English  gaols.  They  were  very  much  annoyed  when, 
as  the  years  went  by,  the  free  and  enterprising  elements  of  the  British  population, 
yearning  for  improved  conditions  and  a  wider  outlook,  insisted  on  planting  in  Australia 
first  one  and  then  another  settlement  colony. 

The  fifty  years  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  at  Botany 
Bay  exhibit  an  interesting  contrast  of  ideas  between  England  and  France.  The 
rulers  of  Great  Britain  were  determined  that  in  no  circumstances  whatever  would 
they  assume  wider  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  one  after  another  of  the 
native  sovereigns  who  offered  their  realms  to  the  Kings  and  Queen  of  England  they 
returned  an  unvarying  refusal.  Meanwhile,  the  English  missionaries  were  doing 
admirable  work  in  the  civilising  and  pacification  of  the  savage  peoples  in  the  Pacific, 
and  setting  up  here  and  there  quasi-civilised  kingdoms  on  the  British  model.  They 
were  frankly  not  anxious  for  British  rule  to  intervene,  since  it  would  rob  them»of  their 
own  almost  regal  influence  with  the  natives ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  taught  the 
natives  to  look  to  England  for  protection  in  case  of  interference  from  other  quarters. 
Until  1840  not  a  single  offer  of  sovereignty  was  accepted  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
Pacific.  She  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement. 

With  the  recovery  of  France  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  rather  a  new  condition  of 
things  arose.  In  the  'thirties  France  was  again  a  proud  and  vigorous  rival  of  Great 
Britain,  and  under  the  influence  of  Louis-Philippe  the  French  Navy  became  active 
champions  of  the  zealous  Eoman  Catholic  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Society  of 
Picpus  to  proselytise  the  people  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  soon  evident  that  what  England 
would  not  accept  France  would.  After  dallying  for  some  years  with  the  idea  of  a 
native  sovereignty  in  New  Zealand,  Downing  Street  was  compelled,  on  hearing  of  the 

2  B 
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formation  of  a  New  Zealand  colonising  company  in  France,  to  do  one  thing  or  the 
other.  And  so,  in  1840,  when  the  French  emigrants  were  already  on  the  voyage  to 
Akaroa,  British  sovereignty  was  declared  throughout  the  islands  of  New  Zealand.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  at  Tahiti,  Protestant  missionaries  had  created  a  very 
strong  centre  of  British  influence,  and  with  remarkable  success  had  taught  the  native 
chiefs  how  to  govern  their  people  on  constitutional  lines.  Canning  and  Palmerston 
had  both  replied  in  terms  of  veiled  encouragement  to  Tahitian  petitions  for  British 
protection,  and  the  native  Government,  having  declared  Protestantism  the  state 
religion,  refused  brusquely  to  admit  to  their  realm  the  priests  of  the  Society  of  Picpus. 
This  led  directly  to  the  intervention  of  a  series  of  French  frigate  captains,  and  when, 
to  their  mortification,  the  missionaries  and  their  chiefs  realised  that  the  relations 
with  England  did  not  extend  to  active  protection,  the  little  state  was  compelled  to 
accept  a  treaty  of  protection  from  France.  It  was  a  very  serious  rebuff  to  British 
prestige  in  the  Pacific,  and  Peel  and  Aberdeen,  still  wedded  to  the  old  idea  of  native 
sovereignties,  hastened  to  protect  themselves  for  the  future  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
with  France  guaranteeing  the  remainder  of  the  Society  Islands  and  the  Hawaiian 
group  against  any  infringement  of  their  independence. 

The  French  Government  showed  much  more  imagination  than  the  British  in  its 
Pacific  policy.  No  sooner  had  the  Panama  Canal  project  become  a  matter  of  discussion 
in  the  'forties  than  France  made  good  her  hold  on  Tahiti  and  secured  herself  in  the 
Western  Pacific  by  seizing  the  fine  post  of  New  Caledonia — another  of  the  proffered 
gifts  which  England  had  rejected.  The  French  made  no  secret  of  their  satisfaction 
at  getting  possessions  so  well  placed  athwart  the  future  lines  of  British  commerce. 
We  have  happily  reached  a  stage  in  our  relations  with  France  when  it  is  possible  to 
discuss  these  historical  facts  quite  inoffensively. 

The  negative  character  of  British  policy  in  the  Pacific  persisted  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.'  Fiji,  which  had  been  under  offer  since  1847,  became  British  in 
1874,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Government.  With  the  same  object  of  avoiding 
responsibility  Great  Britain  adopted  here  and  there — in  Samoa  and  the  New  Hebrides — 
the  old  specific  of  "  understandings  "  with  France,  and  later  with  Germany,  which 
should  prevent  either  party  taking  possession. 

It  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  England  should  undertake  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  Pacific,  but  by  reason  of  her  premier  position  in  the  world,  of  her  maritime 
supremacy  and  the  activity  of  her  traders,  she  was  compelled  before  long  to  assume 
the  burden  of  sovereignty  even  where  she  declined  the  form.  The  growing  demand 
for  labour  for  the  plantations  of  Australia  and  Fiji  gave  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  to  a  traffic  in  native  labour  from  the  remote  islands  which  went  by  the 
euphonious  name  of  "  blackbirding,"  and  which  was  very  soon  closely  allied  to  a 
slave  trade  pure  and  simple.  England  had  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  suppression 
of  this  traffic.  For  the  most  part  it  was  carried  on  in  remote  and  scattered  islands 
where  there  was  no  civilised  jurisdiction,  by  captains  of  no  nationality,  in  ships 
which  changed  their  flag  between  dusk  and  dawn.  It  was  a  task  of  surpassing  difficulty 
to  put  it  down,  but  the  British  Navy,  single-handed,  undertook  the  responsibility,  and 
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for  twenty  years  it  struggled  honestly  and  energetically  in  the  face  of  every  conceivable 
difficulty  to  stamp  out  the  dreadful  trade.  It  was  put  to  strange  expedients  to  effect 
its  purpose.  British  consuls  in  those  days  were  gaolers  without  gaols  and  judges 
without  sheriffs,  so  that  miscreants  caught  red-handed  and  apprehended  for  trial 
were  often  able  to  sail  off  scot-free  or  to  shed  their  nationality  and  their  responsibility 
in  a  single  act. 

The  determination  to  stamp  out  the  traffic  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  assuming 
sovereignty  over  widely  scattered  groups  of  islands  led  directly  to  the  annexation 
of  Fiji  in  1874,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  High  Commission  for  the  Western 
Pacific  a  year  or  two  later.  The  act  gave  the  High  Commissioner  jurisdiction  over 
British  subjects  in  all  islands  of  the  Pacific  where  there  was  no  recognised  jurisdiction, 
or  which  were  not  under  the  sovereignty  of  any  civilised  power.  Fiji  was  at  the  time 
a  convenient  centre  for  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  post  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  governorship  of  that  Colony.  This  arrangement  was  very  soon  obsolete. 
The  first  High  Commissioner  (Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  afterwards  Lord  Stanmore)  pointed 
out  in  1884  that  the  chief  gatherings  of  British  subjects  who  would  be  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Commissioner  were  likely  soon  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea,  and  he  strongly  urged  that  the  headquarters 
should  be  removed  to  one  of  the  Solomon  islands. 

With  the  active  co-operation  of  the  naval  captains  and  the  governments  of  the 
Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand,  the  labour  traffic  was  so  much  improved  by 
1890  that  Bishop  Selwyn  and  Admiral  Scott  were  both  able  to  assure  the  British 
Government  that,as  then  carried  on — with  the  traffic  in  arms  and  alcohol  proscribed — 
it  was  really  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  natives  in  the  islands  and  was  a  valuable 
civilising  medium.  By  this  time,  too,  most  of  the  islands  had  come  definitely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  powers,  and  the  opportunities  for 
irregularities  were  much  reduced.  This  extension  of  authority  over  the  whole 
of  the  Pacific  cut  away  the  very  basis  of  the  High  Commissioner's  jurisdiction,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  no  steps  were  taken  to  revise  the  office  as  recommended  by 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  commission  in  1884. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  every  group  in  the  Pacific  was  accounted  for.  Franco 
was  based  at  Tahiti,  Marquesas,  New  Caledonia  and  one  or  two  small  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia. Germany  had  north-eastern  New  Guinea  and  the  Bismarck  archipelago,  and 
north  of  the  line  she  possessed  the  Marshalls,  Caroline,  Pelew  and  Marianne  with 
the  exception  of  Guam.  This  the  Americans  seized,  with  the  Philippines,  during 
the  war  with  Spain.  America  had  established  herself  also  at  Hawaii.  All  the  rest 
of  the  more  important  islands  were  in  British  possession  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  where  British  and  French  residents  lived  side  by  side  under  an  unsatis- 
factory dual  control.  Spain,  the  one  power  which  possessed  colonies  in  the  Pacific 
in  1800,  made  her  definite  exit  in  1900  by  selling  the  remaining  vestiges  of  her  power 
to  Germany  and  America. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  the  British  system  in  the  Pacific  was  a  strange 
congeries  of  units.  Fiji  was  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  orthodox  type  with  a  partially 
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elective  council.  Tonga  was  a  protectorate  loosely  controlled  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  Cook  islands  were  a  dependency  of  Ne^  Zealand.  Gilbert  and  Ellicc  in  the 
north  and  the  Solomons  far  to  the  west  were  controlled  by  resident  Commissioners 
responsible  to  a  High  Commissioner  whom  they  rarely,  if  ever,  saw.  In  the  New 
Hebrides  the  fiction  of  a  native  sovereignty  was  not  yet  dead  and  the  British  and 
French  residents  lived  under  separate  codes  and  separate  administrations,  the  British 
Commissioner  being  responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner  at  Fiji,  whom  he  also 
rarely  saw.  Papua  was  administered  as  a  territory  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  There  are  thus  two  British  Dominions  besides  the  Imperial  Government 
directly  interested  in  the  administration  of  our  Pacific  colonies.  The  state  of  native 
society  in  the  western,  or  Melanesian,  portion  of  the  Western  Pacific  holds  out  no 
hope  as  yet  that  the  natives  can  take  any  part  in  their  government.  In  the  Polynesian 
section  the  position  is  different,  and  both  in  the  Cook  islands  and  in  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
the  chief  system  is  being  employed  for  consultative  purposes.  In  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
the  native  kaubures  have  been  very  creditable  bodies,  and  in  Cook  islands  there  is 
a  council  for  each  island  and  a  federal  parliament  for  the  whole.  The  Parliament 
of  New  Zealand  is,  however,  supreme  and  can  apply  such  laws  as  it  wishes. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  improving  the  administration  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions generally,  the  views  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  must  inevitably  be  given 
great  weight.  It  is  unfortunate  that  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with  a  few  bright 
intervals,  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  these  Dominions  have  been  so  often 
diametrically  opposed.  Three  episodes  from  Pacific  history  will  show  exactly  how 
it  has  arisen  and  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not. 

In  1883,  after  a  decade  of  agitation,  the  colony  of  Queensland,  with  the  approval 
of  all  the  other  colonies,  took  the  responsibility  of  annexing  the  whole  of  non-Dutch 
New  Guinea  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  any  other  power.  Lord  Derby  warmly 
contended  that  there  was  no  fear  of  foreign  intervention,  and  repudiated  the  annexa- 
tion, incidentally  suggesting  that  the  Australian  colonies  should  take  steps  to  federate 
themselves.  The  first  convention  to  that  end  was  forthwith  held  at  Sydney,  at  the 
end  of  1883,  and  the  colonies  there  reaffirmed  their  desire  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment should  annex  non-Dutch  New  Guinea.  They  even  offered  to  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  the  step.  Still  Lord  Derby  refused  to  take  action.  In  August 
1884  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  approached  Lord  Granville  with  the  in- 
formation that  Germany,  La  whose  colonising  intentions  the  British  Government,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  Lord  Ampthill,  had  never  believed,  wished  to  establish 
herself  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Although  the  whole  of  this  territory  was 
included  in  the  Australian  demand,  Lord  Granville  readily  gave  an  undertaking  that 
England  would  not  raise  any  obstacle  to  the  German  settlement.  These  conversations 
were  not  disclosed  to  the  colonies  for  many  months.  Meanwhile  Lord  Derby  repeatedly 
assured  them  that  their  wishes  would  be  considered.  Finally,  information  reached 
Australia  from  Germany  that  Great  Britain  had  surrendered  to  Bismarck  more  than 
half  of  non-Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  it  transpired  that  in  almost  the  first  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  Lord  Granville  had  given  an  undertaking  directly  antagonistic  to 
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the  wishes  of  Australia.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  Australian  demands  should  have 
been  conceded  in  toto.  The  basis  of  Australia's  annoyance  was  that  the  whole  of 
the  negotiations  were  carried  through  behind  her  back. 

The  chiefs  of  Samoa,  the  closest  kin  of  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  petitioned  over 
and  over  again  to  be  annexed  to  New  Zealand.  The  offer  was  always  declined,  with 
the  result  that  in  1880  a  tripartite  arrangement  was  inaugurated  which,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  brought  nothing  but  misery  and  intrigue  to  the  unhappy 
Samoans.  New  Zealand's  moral  claim  to  Samoa  was  of  the  strongest.  It  was  put 
forward  again  and  again,  and  had  never  been  abandoned.  In  the  early  months  of 
1899  New  Zealand  again  offered  a  force  to  restore  order  in  Samoa.  Yet  six  months 
later,  when  all  the  colonies,  in  an  outburst  of  patriotism,  were  sending  their  conting- 
ents to  South  Africa,  Lord  Salisbury  signed  the  Samoa  convention  surrendering  all 
British  rights  in  Upolu  and  Savaii  to  Germany.  Once  again  it  must  be  insisted  that 
the  bargain  in  itself  was  not  a  bad  one.  From  a  purely  material  point  of  view  it 
was  a  distinctly  good  one.  But  the  moral  surrender  was  damaging  to  British  prestige 
in  the  Pacific,  and  more  damaging  to  Imperial  relations,  which  had  improved  a  good 
deal  under  the  vigorous  and  sympathetic  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Here  again  the  grievance  was  that,  the  colony  most  directly 
interested  was  not  consulted  or  informed  in  any  way  of  what  was  being  done. 

Very  much  the  same  thing  happened  again  in  1905,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
both  being  aggrieved  in  this  case.  Their  interest  in  the  future  of  the  New  Hebrides 
had  been  constant  and  unabated  since  1878.  They  had  only  recently  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Government  their  views  as  to  what  should  be  done,  when  they  were 
informed  officially  that  a  few  French  and  British  officials  were  to  meet  to  discuss  the 
single  matter  of  land  claims.  No  further  information  reached  them  until  about 
April  1906,  when  Lord  Elgin  submitted  for  their  approval  the  whole  elaborate  scheme 
of  a  condominium.  The  unimportant  discussion  on  land  claims  had  been  widened 
to  cover  the  whole  political  system  of  the  group,  and  the  thing  had  been  carried  through 
without  either  of  the  two  interested  colonies  being  informed.  Both  Dominions  had 
previously  expressed  themselves  strongly  against  dual  control.  Lord  Elgin  concluded 
his  despatch  rather  unfortunately  with  the  cynical  remark  that  the  convention  must  be 
ratified  practically  as  it  stood  or  rejected,  indicating  how  short  a  distance  Imperial 
relations  had  travelled  since  the  cavalier  despatches  oi  Lord  Derby  twenty  years 
earlier.  The  incident  was  exactly  similar  to  those  of  1884  and  1899,  and  it  undoubtedly 
deserved  what  Mr.  Deakin  said  of  it  at  the  ensuing  Imperial  Conference.  He  was  only 
concerned,  he  insisted,  to  protest  "  that  there  should  be  no  pretence  that  any  respect 
was  paid,  or  sought  to  be  paid,  to  the  opinion  of  Australia,  or  any  recognition  given 
to  us  in  a  very  serious  matter  on  which  we  certainly  were  entitled  to  be  consulted,  or 
at  least  informed,  at  every  step." 

It  is  on  incidents  like  these  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  large  have  formed 
their  opinion  of  Colonial  Office  government.  We  all  hope  there  is  no  longer  ground 
for  holding  such  opinions.  There  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  before  the 
Pacific  domain  of  the  British  Empire  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  Those 
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who  are  interested  are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  that  things  should  go  on  as  in 
the  past,  with  the  single  alteration  due  to  the  removal  of  German  control.  The 
development  of  the  islands,  their  communications,  their  organisation  for  defence — 
if  that  unfortunately  should  be  necessary — cannot  possibly  be  left  again  to  chance 
as  in  the  haphazard  past.  The  system  of  watertight  compartments  as  between  group 
and  group,  and  as  between  white  interests  and  native  interests,  must.  also,  be 
abandoned,  and  each  of  the  possessions  administered  with  some  regard  to  common 
welfare  and  common  services.  The  most  obvious  opportunity  for  improvement  is 
in  the  matter  of  shipping  and  telegraphic  communications.  Considering  how  little 
was  done  in  the  way  of  co-operation  between  the  different  island  authorities,  our 
scattered  possessions  have  on  the  whole  been  very  well  served  by  one  or  two  shipping 
lines,  notably  Burns  Philp  and  Co.,  operating  from  Sydney,  and  the  Union  Steamship 
Company  of  New  Zealand.  But  the  reticulation  so  provided  did  not  compare  well 
with  that  which  the  German  possessions  enjoyed  under  their  constructive  and  ruthless 
shipping  policy.  As  regards  telegraphs,  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  war  with  the  wireless  chain  which  was  decided  on  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in 
Melbourne  in  1909,  but  this  is  still  far  from  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  widely -scattered 
domain. 

The  economic  policy  of  our  Pacific  administration  also  requires  a  new  bent.  We 
have  sat  back  far  too  long  on  the  old  missionary  conviction  that  the*  interests  of  the 
natives  and  those  of  the  whites  are  necessarily  separate  and  antagonistic.  It  was 
to  the  credit  of  England  that  in  her  treaty  with  the  Maori,  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi, 
she  secured  them  in  the  ownership  of  their  land.  To  that  decision  is  largely  due  the 
position  the  Maori  hold  to-day,  as  almost  the  only  native  race  that  has  survived  con- 
tact with  whites.  But  with  this  object  lesson  before  us  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  its 
guiding  principle  :  namely,  that  the  best  possible  way  of  saving  the  native  race  is  by 
teaching  it  to  become  workers  and  producers  and  taxpayers,  preferably  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  own  lands.  Could  the  Maori  ever  have  made  the  progress  he  has  made 
towards  this  ideal  if  white  settlers  and  farmers  and  pastoralists  had  been  prevented 
from  taking  up  land  in  his  midst  and  affording  him  the  assistance  of  employment 
and  example  ?  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  unselfishness  of  British  rule  that  in 
Fiji,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  our  government,  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
land  has  been  alienated  from  the  native  owners  ;  that  in  Papua,  which  has  been  pro- 
tectorate or  possession  for  thirty-three  years,  not  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  held 
in  fee  simple  by  non-natives  ;  that  in  the  Solomons  less  than  two  per  cent,  has  been 
disposed  of  to  whites  ;  that  in  Gilbert  and  Ellice  there  has  been  no  alienation  at  all. 
It  is  equally  creditable  to  the  humanitarian  principles  of  British  rule  that  not  more 
than  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  the  whole  native  population  of  the  Pacific,  numbering 
perhaps  1|  millions,  is  employed  as  labourers  for  white  masters.  These  are  the 
prohibitions  that  we  imposed  upon  our  Colonial  policy  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago. 
But  is  it  altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  everywhere  are 
dying  out,  that  these  rules  should  be  perpetuated  ? 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  is  not  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
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whites  to-day  that  the  natives  are  still  decreasing  in  numbers.  It  is  due  probably 
in  part  to  the  restriction  of  fighting,  the  introduction  of  disease,  and  the  baneful 
effects  of  European  dress  worn  in  tropical  conditions.  But  a  good  deal  of  it,  I  feel 
certain,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  continuing,  long  after  it  was  necessary,  the  extra- 
ordinary safeguards  for  the  native  race  which  were  undoubtedly  necessary  fifty  years 
ago.  The  interests  of  the  Pacific  natives  to-day  urgently  require  that  they  should 
become  a  factor  in  the  economic  development  of  their  own  lands,  that  their  education 
should  cease  to  be  merely  literal  and  become  practical,  and  that  they  should  gradually 
be  absorbed  into  industrial  callings,  either  for  white  masters  or  for  themselves. 

Our  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  native  have  tended  to  withdraw  him 
altogether  from  the  labour  market,  which  is  open  to  the  local  planter,  and  conversely 
have  discouraged  the  planter  for  lack  of  labour.  In  Fiji  we  have  vigorous  industries 
entirely  dependent  on  the  labour  of  50,000  Hindus  who  have  been  imported  and  have 
become  indigenous,  while  more  than  that  number  of  natives  live  the  old  life  and  are 
gradually  being  pushed  back  by  the  aliens  absorbing  their  available  lands.  The 
Interstate  Commission  of  Australia  on  Pacific  trade  produced  startling  figures  to  show 
how  very  small  a  fraction  of  the  native  population  is  engaged  in  modern  industries. 
Here  and  there,  and  I  believe  that  Papua  is  an  example,  the  outlook  for  the  native 
is  much  happier.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  new  and  definite 
policy  will  have  ?o  be  promoted  to  induce  the  natives  to  enter  into  industrial  life.  There 
is  a  germ  of  real  value  in  the  method  devised  by  Sir  Arthur  Gordon — and  so  angrily 
condemned  by  Dilke — for  inducing  the  Fijians  to  work  by  making  them  pay  taxes 
in  kind.  But  any  such  scheme  on  a  large  scale  must  fail  unless  it  is  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  a  land  policy  which,  while  providing  all  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  pauperising  the  natives  or  creating  monopolists,  will  encourage  the  white 
enterpriser  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  islands.  Without  the  employment 
thus  provided,  and  the  example  thus  furnished,  the  future  of  the  Pacific  islander 
as  a  labourer  is  not  a  very  hopeful  one,  and  the  possibility  that  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  work  his  own  land  is  very  remote  indeed.  The  conversion  of  the  native  into  a 
worker  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  race  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
islands.  In  this  connection  one  might  hope  that  the  Colonial  Office  will  depart  from 
its  traditional  policy  and  give  active  encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language.  That  this  policy  has  been  followed  by  the  French  and  the  Germans,  is 
not  in  itself  a  reason  why  we  should  adopt  it,  although  a  colonising  race  may  well 
claim  the  privilege  of  imposing  its  language  on  its  natives.  In  the  Pacific,  however, 
English  of  a  sort — pidgin  English  or  blackfellow  English,  picked  up  on  the  beaches — 
is  in  any  case  the  patois  of  the  whole  wide  ocean.  The  native  who  has  learned  it  is 
in  a  much  stronger  position  than  the  one  who  has  not,  especially  if  he  is  to  earn  a  living 
in  modern  industries.  In  the  past  Great  Britain  has  held  that  missions  should  be 
left  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  a  policy  which  has  had  most  creditable 
results  ;  but  in  view  of  our  new  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific  it  does  suggest  itself 
as  a  legitimate  measure  that  mission  schools  in  villages  should  be  subsidised  by  small 
grants  in  consideration  of  teaching  English.  Even  in  Fiji  the  teaching  of  English 
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is  not  general.  In  the  case  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  both  the  teachers  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  natives  have  to  learn  the  Mota  language  as  a  medium,  of  intercom- 
munication. The  argument,  therefore,  for  teaching  English  straight  out  instead  of 
Mota  seems  all  the  stronger. 

Although  the  High  Commission  of  the  Western  Pacific,  as  originally  designed, 
has  long  been  obsolete,  there  are  obvious  duties  which  might  be  entrusted  to  it  in  the 
reorganisation  of  our  interests  in  the  Pacific.  If  this  is  to  be  effective,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  will  have  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  other  Pacific 
administrations,  with  a  view  to  devising  reciprocal  treatment  of  many  problems. 
Transport  and  communications  cannot  be  considered  except  as  part  of  a  general  scheme. 
Tariff  reciprocity  can  also  be  profitably  considered  over  a  wide  area  with  a  view  to 
assisting  the  development  of  the  outlying  colonies  by  access  to  the  markets  of  the  older 
and  more  populous.  It  is  possible  that  a  reformed  High  Commission,  with  entirely 
new  functions,  quite  separated  from  the  government  of  Fiji,  and  preferably  based 
far  to  the  westward  of  the  present  headquarters,  might  be  a  useful  supervising  authority 
to  assist  in  co-ordinating  the  variegated  British  domain.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  necessarily  require  either  representation  on  the  High  Commission  or 
a  say  in  the  appointment.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  present  position  cannot 
remain.  It  is  a  very  grave  commentary  on  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
office  that  the  late  Commissioner  (Sir  Bickham  Sweet  Escott)  was*not  able  in  the 
whole  of  his  term  of  six  years  to  visit  the  most  important  region  of  the  High  Commission, 
the  Solomons  and  New  Hebrides;  and  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  another  very  active 
Commissioner,  was  not  able  to  visit  the  New  Hebrides  until  he  had  been  two  years  in 
the '  Pacific.  It  is  thirty-five  years  since  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  condemned  the  head- 
quarters at  Fiji,  and  twelve  years  ago  Lord  Elgin  admitted  that  the  High  Commission 
and  the  Governorship  of  Fiji  would  have  to  be  separated.  Yet  the  anachronism  still 
remains,  and  British  interests,  particularly  in  the  New  Hebrides,  have  undoubtedly 
suffered  from  the  want  of  a  more  direct  oversight  by  the  responsible  authority. 

What  I  have  been  discussing  so  far  are  our  own  British  concerns.  There  is  another 
matter,  and  it  is  not  the  least  important,  which  urgently  cries  out  for  decision.  I 
mean  the  control  of  the  New  Hebrides.  Set  up  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Dominions  most  interested,  the  condominium  now  existing  was  admitted  by  Lord 
Elgin  to  be  an  unprecedented  institution  striving  to  produce  peace  and  prosperity 
amongst  a  single  community  of  French  and  English  residents  through  the  medium 
of  two  codes  of  law  administered  by  two  executives.  Of  course  it  has  failed.  The 
earlier  experience  of  Samoa  convinced  most  people  in  the  Pacific  that  anything  with 
the  germ  of  dual  control  in  it  must  fail.  We  are  now  happily  on  good  terms  with 
France,  and  the  old  reasons  why  the  subject  could  not  be  freely  discussed  no  longer 
exist.  It  will  be  demanded,  therefore,  by  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  in 
the  interests  of  future  peace  the  New  Hebrides  question  shall  be  tackled  without 
further  delay  and  settled  out  of  hand.  Is  not  the  New  Hebrides  an  ideal  case  for  the 
application  of  the  mandatory  system  ?  Once  more  we  are  up  against  the  problem : 
Who  is  to  have  control  ?  We  believe  that  Britain's  record  gives  her  the  best  claim  to 
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the  trust.  But  would  France  accept  that  ?  If  iiot  we  are  back  again  face  to  face  with 
the  solution  which  New  Zealand  pressed  so  strongly  fifteen  years  ago — namely,  a 
definite  partition.  That  would  not  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  possible  with  the  good- 
will that  now  exists  between  the  two  nations.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  problem 
must  be  solved  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  future  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific,  if  they  are  taken  in  hand  properly, 
is  quite  a  promising  one.  But  it  is  essential  that  any  reorganisation,  any  negotiations 
whatever,  either  within  the  Empire  or  with  France,  shall  be  the  work  of  all  the  parties 
concerned.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  incidents  like  those  of  1884,  1899  or  1906 
should  be  allowed  to  occur  again.  I  believe  personally  that  Lord  Milner  is  the  sort 
of  Secretary  of  State  who  will  realise  that  the  first  step  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
many  difficulties  facing  us  in  the  Pacific  is  a  round  table  conference  within  the  Empire 
at  which  the  views  of  the  communities  most  interested  will  get  full  consideration. 
Confidence,  co-operation  and  full  knowledge  are  essential. 

Sir  EVERARD  m  THURN,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  said  he  thought  the  lecturer  had 
naturally  enough  looked  at  the  question  almost  entirely  from  the  Australian  point  of 
view  but  had  overlooked  a  good  deal  in  the  past  history  and  present  conditions  of  the 
Island,  and  had  not  seen  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Colonial  Office  had  had  to  deal. 
In  his  own  opinion  the  Colonial  Office  had  in  most  cases  done  the  best  to  keep  things 
straight  under-  very  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  not  himself  defending  the  secret 
diplomacy  with  which  the  New  Hebrides  Condominium  was  arranged.  It  was  a  mis- 
take which  nobody  could  defend.  Again,  the  lecturer  was  rather  hard  on  the  High 
Commissioners ;  for  he  could  assure  Mr.  Scholefield  that  they  had  not  abstained  from 
knowing  something,  even  about  the  distant  islands,  to  the  extent  that  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders  sometimes  thought.  He  gave  some  account  of  his  own  journeys  to 
these  islands.  It  was  not  therefore  right  to  say  that  the  Resident  Commissioners  who 
were  under  the  High  Commissioner  but  seldom  saw  him  or  had  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Major  A.  H.  HOKSFAU,  thought  that  the  real  point  on  which  they  should  strive  to 
form  a  proper  conclusion  was  as  to  how  the  control  of  the  German  islands  of  the 
Pacific  would  affect  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These  islands  had  increased  very  much 
in  importance  within  recent  years,  especially  since  the  advent  of  Japan  as  a  world- 
power,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  Papua  he  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  difference  between  our  method  of  colonisation  and  the  German. 
Since  1900,  British  New  Guinea  had  been  under  the  direct  administrative  charge  of 
the  Australian  Government  itself,  at  a  cost  of  between  £200,000  and  £300,000  per 
annum.  That  hi  itself  was  no  small  burden.  It  had  been  Great  Britain's  pride  for 
the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  wherever  she  had  come  in  contact  with  native  and 
backward  races,  to  make  the  improvement  of  their  lot  the  first  consideration — a  policy 
opposed  to  the  German  ideal  of  the  exploitation  of  natives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Motherland.  In  British  New  Guinea,  the  difference  between  the  two  methods  of 
control  was  as  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  advocated  more  or  less  the  Monroe  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  regard  to  the  Condominium,  he  held  that  dual  Government 
never  would  succeed. 

Sir  GEORGE  LK  HUNTB,  G.C.M.G.,  as  one  who  had  been  a  servant  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  had  served  in  Australia,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  say  a  word  in  reference 
to  that  Department.  With  regard  to  Queensland's  annexation  of  New  Guinea,  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  then  Secretary  of  State  could 
not  endorse  Queensland's  action  was  that  Queensland  had  annexed  the  whole  of  New 
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Guinea,  including  the  Dutch  population.  The  Home  Government  had  to  be  very 
careful,  and  to  handle  things  in  a  delicate  manner ;  for  they  had  to  deal  with  powerful 
nations  like  Germany  and  France,  and  they  had  to  remember  that  in  case  of  a  "  row " 
about  these  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  fighting  would  take  place,  not  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  but  in  the  English  Channel.  He  hoped  himself  that  the  German  flag 
had  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  Pacific. 

Captain  B.   I.   ANNANDALE,  speaking  from  personal  experience  of  Samoa,  criticised"' 
the    New    Zealand    Government's    administration    of    that    island,    since    it    had    taken 
over  the  administration,  and  said  that  some   90  per   cent,    of  the  plantations  had  been 
ruined   by   it.     He   did   not   think   there   could   be   any   doubt   that   the   New   Zealand 
Government  had  committed  mistakes,  and  that  some  change  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  GILBERT  PARKER,  Bart.,  said  he  knew  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
had  always  been  deeply  interested  in  New  Guinea  and  Samoa,  which  he  visited  in 
1889,  just  before  the  hurricane.  The  paper  was  full  of  knowledge  and  of  scholarly 
phrasing.  He  was  glad  that  Major  Horsfall  had  brought  out  so  strongly  the  question 
of  the  future  control  of  the  islands.  This  Empire  of  ours  had  produced  the  best 
Colonial  administration  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  he  wanted 
to  ask  was,  whether  Australia  or  New  Zealand  would  be  willing  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Allied  nations.  He  hoped  not.  He  did  not  think  the  people  of  this  Empire 
would  feel  justified  in  submitting  any  report  to  a  League  of  Nations  on  the  administration 
of  their  colonies.  As  to  Samoa,  he  thought  if  the  islands  were  taken  over,  they  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  administered,  if  necessary,  by  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  Whatever  the  faults,  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  these  Colonies,  which 
controlled  themselves  well,  would  control  New  Guinea  and  Samoa  well,  just  as  he  was  certain 
South  Africa  would  control  German  South  West  Africa  well.  The  question  of  dual  control 
was  one  on  which  we  ought  to  have  no  reasonable  hesitation.  No  two  nations  could  control 
in  one  territory  successfully.  It  was  tried  in  Egypt  financially  and  failed.  It  must  be 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  in  the  New  Hebrides.  He  would  not  say  he  did  not  care 
which.  It  should,  however,  be  one  or  the  other.  France  had  been  a  great  Colonial  power, 
and  had  always  handled  natives  well,  and  with  all  due  respect  he  would  say  that 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  islands  had  been  as  good 
missionaries  as  the  missionaries  of  the  Protestant  Church.  If  it  was  to  be  France,  let 
us  believe  it  will  be  well  with  the  New  Hebrides.  In  the  South  Pacific  we  had  great 
territories  which  should  be  clear  of  any  possibility  of  attack  by  any  nation,  whether 
Germany  or  any  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN. — The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  regard  to  the  paper,  was  that 
there  was  not  more  said  about  the  disposal  and  the  value  of  the  German  colonies. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  is  great  value  in  some  of  them.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  Oceania  is  a  very  rich  island — worth  a  very  great  deal.  The 
Germans  were  good  enough  to  make  me  a  Fellow  of  their  Geographical  Society,  and 
from  its  Journal,  and  from  books  sent  to  me,  I  am  in  possession  of  moat  of  the  reports 
made  on  different  islands  in  the  Pacific.  According  to  the  report  of  one  German 
engineer,  the  island  of  Narua  alone  contained  some  335,000,000  tons  of  phosphates, 
which  average  from  80  to  92  per  cent.,  being  easily  the  richest  phosphates  in  the 
world.  That  is  an  island  the  total  area  of  which  is  only  eight  square  miles.  The 
total  area  of  the  German  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  some  90,000  square  miles,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports  (1916)  the  population  is  about  420,000.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  should  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  German  book.  It  was  suggested  in  1871 
that  Germany  should  take  over  the  French  islands  in  the  Pacific  as  part  payment  of 
the  indemnity.  Why  should  not  we  take  over  these  German  possessions  as  part  of 
our  indemnity  ?  Major  Horsfall  mentioned  that  there  was  some  difference  in  the 
method  of  administration  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the  colonies  in 
the  Pacific.  Many  years  ago,  I  was  asked  what  was  the  special  difference  between  our 
administration  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  German  administration.  My  answer  was :  "  In 
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British  Guinea,  I  punish  the  natives  by  making  them  plant  coco-nuts ;  in  German  New 
Guinea  they  punish  them  by  cutting  down  the  coco-nuts."  There  was  a  great  difference 
of  principle  there.  It  amounted  to  this — in  British  New  Guinea,  from  the  time  we 
hoisted  our  flag  there,  we  had  only  personal  individual  punishment,  but  in  German  New 
Guinea  the  natives  were  punished  in  the  community.  We  would  sometimes  pursue 
a  man  for  twelve  months  or  two  or  three  years,  insisting  upon  pursuing  the  accused 
until  we  got  him  and  punished  him,  but  we  never  would  punish  the  community.  I 
must  say  at  once  that,  from  the  first  day  I  went  to  New  Guinea,  I  looked  upon  its 
ultimate  destination  as  being  a  dependency  of  Australia.  My  hope  then  was,  as  it 
is  now,  that  eventually  all  these  islands  in  the  Pacific  would  be  under  the  dominion 
of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  I  think  we  must  give  great  credit  for  the  way  in  which 
New  Zealand  looked  ahead.  She  has  managed  very  prudently  and  quietly  to  secure  the 
approach  to  her  front  door  on  the  Pacific — in  other  words  she  has  secured  the  Cook 
Islands,  and  therefore  now  has  a  clear  run  up  to  Samoa.  Not  very  long  ago,  a  paper 
was  written  by  a  great  German  authority  in  which  he  stated  that,  in  the  settlement 
which  is  coming,  Germany  must  have  the  French  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  He  said 
that  Germany  must  have  New  Caledonia  and  Oceania.  What  would  have  been  the 
position  of  our  Dominions  had  Germany  settled  down  in  New  Caledonia,  and  near 
Tahiti  at  Samoa  ?  I  would  heavily  underline  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  ab- 
surdity and  iniquity  of  the  Condominium.  It  has  been  absolutely  unfair  to  the  natives, 
and  been  in  the  way  of  any  development  by  the  French  and  the  British,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  a  We  which  has  been 
simply  intolerable ;  for  they  are  just  as  good  as  any  other  people  in  the  Pacific,  if  only 
they  are  as  well  treated.  With  respect  to  the  mandate,  that  is  really  a  very  im- 
portant question,  and  one  which  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  position 
is  this.  We  have  got  a  great  many  men  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  Pacific,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  people.  Who  then  is  able  to  give  us  a  mandate — to  give  us 
directions  ?  Would  it  not  be  like  a  scholar  teaching  his  master  ?  All  the  other  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  put  together  could  not  produce  such  a  set  of  officers.  For 
the  whole  of  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  these  German  possessions  have  been 
administered  by  British  officers,  and  before  then,  as  I  have  said,  we  had  a  large  number 
of  thoroughly  trained  men.  The  idea  of  giving  us  a  mandate  to  administer  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  reduces  the  whole  proposition  to  an  absurdity.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  wisdom  in  what  was  said  by  Sir  George  le  Hunte.  I  would  have  you  ask  your- 
selves— What  has  brought  Germany  into  the  dust  ?  It  was,  in  one  word,  arrogance. 
We  must  not  start  out  by  giving  the  world  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  take  the 
place  of  Germany  in  that  respect.  Wo  have  no  right  to  ask,  or  to  expect,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  everything  exactly  in  our  own  way.  I  remember  when  I  went 
out  to  Newfoundland,  the  late  King  Edward — -one  of  the  wisest  men  with  whom  I 
ever  spoke — said,  in  reference  to  the  trouble  with  the  French,  "  In  dealing  with  a 
matter  like  that,  try  to  get  on  terms  with  your  neighbour,  and  remember  you  must 
give  and  take."  We  shall  have  to  give  and  take  in  order  to  get  a  settlement  in  the 
Pacific.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  said  there  would  be  no  danger  in  entrusting  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  islands  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  With  that  I  am  entirely  in 
accord.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  New  Zealand  has  won  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
native  islanders,-  and  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  in  recent  years  with  the  way 
Australia  has  taken  the  attitude  of  giving  the  islanders  a  chance.  The  paper  lays  a 
great  stress  on  the  laws  dealing  with  land.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  and  there 
are  other  important  points  which  we  might  have  discussed,  such  as  the  health  of  the 
population,  labour  and  the  like.  I  now  move  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

In  reply,  Mr.  SCHOUEFIELD  said  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Colonial  Office  had  been  altogether  bad ;  indeed,  when  they  took  a  grip  of  things, 
as  in  Fiji,  they  had  done  quite  well.  The  chief  complaint,  about  the  Pacific,  was  that 
they  had  been  inclined  to  let  tilings  go  by  default. 
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Problems  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Pacific.— Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  I  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Scholefleld's  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  Problems  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Pacific." 

As  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in  the  discussion,  following 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  I  shall  be  glad  if  room  can  be  found  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for 
the  following  remarks. 

Mr.  Scholefield  has  pointed  out,  and  correctly  so,  that  during  my  six  years'  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  I 
was  not  able  to  visit  any  of  the  islands  included  in  the  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate 
or  the  New  Hebrides  Condominium,  and  he  might  have  added  that  I  was  unable 
to  visit  Ocean  and  Pleasant  (Wauru)  Islands,  the  Gilbert,  Ellice,  and  Union  Islands, 
Fanning  Island,  and  Pitcairn  Island.  I  did  visit,  however,  in  June  1914,  the  Tongan 
or  Friendly  Islands,  having  been  granted  passage  to  and  from  Nukualofa  in  H.M.S. 
Torch.  But  Mr.  Scholefield  was  not  aware  that  it  was  twice  arranged,  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914,  that  H.M.S.  Torch  should  be  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  visiting  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Condominium  Government 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  on  both  occasions  the  arrangements  were  cancelled 
by  higher  authority.  After  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  impossible,  for  administrative 
reasons,  that  the  Governor  of  Fiji  should  absent  himself  from  the  colony  for  the  three 
or  four  months  required  for  visiting  by  steamer,  via  Australia,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
or  the  New  Hebrides,  or  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands. 

I  agree,  however,  with  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Scholefield  has,  apparently,  reached, 
that  the  time  is  overdue  for  separating  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific  from  that  of  Governor  of  Fiji.  The  separation  was  advocated  strongly  by 
my  predecessor,  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  in  1909  and  by  myself  even  more  strongly  at 
the  end  of  1912,  but  our  recommendations  were  rejected  by  the  then  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  development  and  administration  of  the  colony  of  Fiji,  which  is  larger  than 
all  the  British  West  Indies  put  together  (if  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  groups  are 
excluded)  demand  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Governor,  who  is  now  overburdened 
by  the  Western  Pacific  High  Commission  work,  which  has  increased  threefold  since 
Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  advocated,  in  1909,  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  High  Com- 
missioner and  Governor  of  Fiji.  The  experience  gained  by  me  during  the  last  five 
years  of  my  tenure  of  office  only  served  to  strengthen  the  view  which  I  formed  at  the 
end  of  1912,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  being  made  in  the  administration 
of  the  various  territories  included  in  the  Western  Pacific  High  Commission. 

An  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  transfer,  from  the  Governor  of  Fiji 
to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  all  the  existing  duties  of 
the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific,  and  to  assign  him  an  adequate  staff 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties.  Such  a  change  could  be  made  without  delay 
under  the  Orders  in  Council  now  in  force.  Another,  and,  to  my  mind,  a  preferable 
course  would  be  : — 

(a)  To  abolish  the  Condominium  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to  assign  the  islands  to 
the  undivided  control  of  France,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  a 
British  High  Commissioner  for  the  New  Hebrides ; 

(6)  To  add  to  the  British  Solomon  Islands  permanently  the  captured  German  islands 
of  Bougainville  and  Buca,  to  change  the  status  of  the  group  from  a  Protectorate  to 
a  Colony,  and  to  create  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  who  would 
communicate  direct  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ; 

(c)  To  add  to  the  Colony  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  the  captured  German 
island  of  Nauru,  as  Ocean  Island  is  now  added,  and  to  create  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  who  would  communicate  direct  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies ; 
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(d)  To   allow   the   British   agent   and   consul   at   Tonga   to   communicate   direct   with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;   and 

(e)  To  place  all  other  islands  such  as  Fanning  and  Pitcairn  Islands,  which  are  now 
included   in   the  Western  Pacific   High   Commission  under  the  control  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  as  High  Commissioner. 

The  future  of  the  German  Samoan  Islands  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Might  it 
not  be  as  well  that  the  United  States  of  America,  which  now  possess  Tutuila,  with 
its  magnificent  harbour  Pago  Pago,  should  be  given,  as  a  Mandatory  Power,  the 
control  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  ? 

In  return  for  the  cession  of  British  rights  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  unwilling,  possibly,  to  transfer  to  Great  Britain  the  group  known 
as  the  Society  Islands,  the  principal  island  of  which  ia  Tahiti.     In  that  case,  Pitcairn 
Island  should  become  a  dependency  of  the  Society  Islands. 
Cheltenham,  March  31,  1919.  BICKHAM  ESCOTT. 


Population  of  Australia. — On  p.  291  (June)  you  say,  "Since  the  federation 
of  the  States  in  1900,  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  by 
200,000."  The  figures  should  be  1,200,000.  The  population  of  Australia  at  the  end  of 
1900  was  3,800,000.  It  is  now  5,000,000.  It  is  not  sufficiently  widely  known  that 
the  rate  of  increase  of  population  since  1906  has  been  higher  in  Australia  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world  except  Canada  and  New  Zealand. — K.  ff.  SWAKWICK. 

[The  error  was  due  to  the  accidental  dropping  of  the  figure  1,  and  we  are  obliged  to  our 
correspondent  for  pointing  it  out. — EDD.  U.E.] 


REVIEW. 

THE  PACIFIC  PROBLEM. 

OPPORTUNELY  two  important  books  on  the  Pacific  and  its  many  problems  appear 
at  the  moment  when  the  Peace  Conference  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  German  Colonies  and  their  native  peoples.  Mr.  Scholefield's  address,  printed  in 
this  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  is  a  very  able  precis  of  his  work*  on  the  past  and  future 
of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Fletcher's  book  f  is  a  less  detailed  record,  but  it  necessarily 
covers  the  same  ground.  To  the  student  it  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  be  able 
to  study  the  two  volumes  together.  Sir  William  Macgregor,  who  presided  at  Mr. 
Scholefield's  meeting,  writes  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  book.  Both,  therefore, 
enjoy  a  tribute  to  their  quality  from  the  same  high  authority. 

There  is  »  general  disposition  to  regard  the  Pacific  problem  as  one  in  which  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned  mainly  because  it  affects  the  interests  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  Scholefield  shows  that  Canada  has  a  big  stake  in  the  settlement, 
and  Mr.  Fletcher  that  India  is  intimately  interested.  Pacific  questions  touch  the 
British  Empire  at  many  vital  points.  British  possessions  in  the-  Pacific  have  multiplied 
despite  British  wishes ;  otherwise  the  many  opportunities  missed  would  be  inexplicable 
blunders.  British  responsibilities  will  certainly  not  diminish  with  time,  whether  they 
are  those  of  actual  ownership,  or  imposed  by  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  burden  must  devolve  on  Australia,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has 
no  doubt  that  she  will  prove  herself  worthy.  "  In  the  consciousness  of  every  Australian, 
though  unexpressed  or  unrealised,  is  the  assurance  of  a  great  destiny ;  and  now  and 
again  the  writer,  the  public  speaker,  the  political  leader  and  the  inquiring  visitor 

*  The  Pacific  :  its  Past  and  Future.     By  G.  H.  Scholefield.     Murray.     15*.  net. 
f  The  Problem  of  the  Pacific.     By  C.  Brunsdon  Fletcher.     Heinemann.     12s.  net. 
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are  startled  to  find  how  strong  is  the  grip  of  Empire  upon  the  people,  so  truly  British 
in  sentiment  and   outlook,   who  hold  its   marches  on  the  Pacific." 

Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  Mr.  Scholefield  points  out,  are  determined  that 
the  policy  of  drift  and  incohesion  in  the  Pacific  shall  cease,  and  that  the  islands 
in  British  trusteeship  shall  be  developed  to  the  utmost.  What  has  been  done  in  the 
last  three  years — that  is,  in  a  time  of  war — ia  the  pledge  of  the  future.  "  It  may  be 
said  with  some  truth,"  writes  Sir  William  Macgregor,  "  that  the  Pacific  is  a  nursery 
for  administrators.  Whatever  form  of  administration  may  be  adopted,  there  are  British 
officers  there  fit  to  carry  it  out."  Germany  has  been  ousted  from  her  place  in  the 
Pacific  sun.  There  remains  at  least  one  hard  nut — the  New  Hebrides— to  be  cracked  before 
the  settlement  is  final  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Scholefield  and  Mr.  Fletcher  both  have 
hopes  based  on  present  Anglo-French  relations ;  but  how  the  difficulties  indicated  by 
Mr.  Scholefield  are  to  be  surmounted,  neither  is  able  to  say. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Lord  Milner's  Manchester  Speeches. — The  two  addresses  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  during  his  visit  to  Manchester  in  April  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  and  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  They 
are  a  most  important  statement  of  policy  both  as  regards  the  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies; 
The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  price  7d.,  post  free; 

The   British   Dominions    Tear   Book,    1919.     Edited  by  Edward   Salmon  and  James  Worsfold. 
288  pp.   Published  by  the  Eagle,  Star,  and  British  Dominions  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.  1919. 
The   present   issue   of   this   excellent   annual   contains,   as   usual,   a   number   of   interesting 
articles  on  topics  of  the  day.     Amongst  these  articles  is  one   by   Lord  Leverhulme  on  "  Com- 
radeship in  Industry,"  and  others  by  auch  well-known  writers  as  0.   J.  R.  Howarth,  J.  Ellis 
Barker,  Sir   Charles  Bright,  Archibald  Kurd,  and  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggreo.     There  is  a  number  of 
useful  maps. 


FILMS  AND  IDEALS :  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  ALL-BRITISH  INDUSTRY. 

THE  serious  effects  of  foreign  control  of  the  cinematograph  film  industry  in  the  British 
Dominions  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  by 
Fellows  who  have  marked  the  almost  entire  absence  of  British  films  and  British  ideals 
in  the  cinema  palaces  of  the  Oversea  Empire.  A  variety  of  reasons  are  adduced  by 
individuals  for  the  admittedly  extremely  poor  position  of  British  production  as  com- 
pared, especially,  with  that  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  one  is  reminded 
that  of  the  twenty  years  of  life  the  industry  has  had,  five  had  been  War  years,  which 
have  suspended  all  production  in  this  country,  whilst  they  have  been  the  most  active 
in  America.  We  are  told,  as  a  second  complaint,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in 
British  films.  This  is  no  argument,  for  any  film  dealer  will  tell  you  that  a  good  picture 
creates  interest.  Then  complaint  has  been  made  in  the  Press  of  the  slowness  and 
lethargy  of  the  capitalist  in  coming  forward  in  support  of  the  industry,  and  in  regard 
to  this  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  really  serious  appeal  for  capital  on 
a  large  scale  by  -an  expert  group  with  a  definite  all-British  programme  has  ever  been 
made.  The  lack  of  qualified  producers  is  also  proclaimed  as  a  difficulty,  but  with 
the  few  that  there  are  systematic  production  could  be  begun,  and  the  experience  of 
these  would  very  soon  unearth  the  latent  talent  in  this  direction  which  must  un- 
doubtedly exist.  Blaming  the  climate  is  an  old  gambit  in  defences  of  this  kind,  but 
is  amply  answered  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Times  where  we  are  told  that  the  United 
States  combines  are  coming  to  this  country  to  establish  studios  and  production- 
grounds.  Then  members  of  the  trade  allege  that  jealousy  and  mutual  mistrust  are 
keeping  film  companies  from  acting  in  concert.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  mis- 
understanding of  this  kind  is  preventing  what  is  no  longer  merely  advisable,  but 
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highly  necessary  action,  if  we  arc  to  maintain  a  British  film  industry  at  all.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  people  who  consider  that  the  exploitation  of  films,  which  have 
been  tried  in  the  United  States,  for  release  in  this  country,  is  a  sufficiently  profitable 
business,  having  the  additional  advantage  of  requiring  no  capital  outlay.  That  may 
be  so  for  a  time  and  for  certain  individuals,  but  it  will  lead,  as  a  far-seeing  film 
proprietor  recently  pointed  out,  to  American  control,  which  will  do  away  with  profit 
or  advantage  for  anybody  in  the  Empire.  And  there  is  a  much  wider  view.  Let 
us  venture  to  disagree  with  those  that  say  no  good  can  come  of  mixing  education 
with  romance  or  story-plot.  The  very  marrow  of  oversea  complaint  is  that  young 
people  are  imbibing  foreign  ideals,  not  by  means  of  definite  propaganda,  but  from  the 
constant  suggestion  induced  by  the  setting  and  atmosphere  of  foreign  story-pictures. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  no  real  bid  for  capital  has  been  made.  Let 
the  experts  of  the  film  industry,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  preference,  form  some 
association  to  use  the  immense  scenic,  architectural,  and  historic  resources  of  the  old 
country  and  the  glowing  life  and  vivid  history  of  the  Oversea  Empire  as  a  back- 
ground for  romantic  or  historic  photoplays. 

At  Australia  House  there  may  be  seen  daily  motion  pictures  of  Australian  life  and 
its  attractive  occupations ;  but  take  this  on  a  wider  and  more  appealing  plane — let  a 
story  move  through  the  roaring  Melbourne  of  the  "  fifties "  or  join  in  the  conflict 
between  sailor-Briton  and  sailor-savage  in  the  wild  beginnings  of  New  Zealand ;  let 
the  hero  take  part  in  the  epic  of  the  Kaffrarian  pioneers  or  travel  with  the  Selkirk 
settlers  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Fort  Garry.  Is  there  not  romance  enough  in  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert's  "  Squirrell  " — "  of  burthen  Ten  Tunnes  " — on  its  way  to  our  oldest 
Colony  ?  The  story  of  the  West  Indies  is  full  of  gallant  adventure,  and  India  waits, 
an  inexhaustible  supply,  for  some  Kipling  of  the  Screen. 

To  return  to  the  material  aspect,  one  may  predict  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  for  a  bona  fide  attempt  upon  a  proper  scale,  provided 
that  the  people  best  qualified  associate  themselves  to  make  a  serious  and  considered 
proposition.  It  is  possible,  with  little  imagination,  to  envisage  a  great  film  concern, 
all-British  in  policy,  in  aim,  and  in  finance,  with  producing  branches  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  flooding  the  world  with  the  great  ideals  and  inspiring  adventures  that 
have  brought  that  Empire  into  existence. 
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Imperial  Copper  Resources. — Canada  is  now  the  largest  producer  of  copper  in 
the  British  Empire.  In  Ontario,  and  particularly  in  British  Columbia,  noteworthy 
progress  in  output  has  been  jnade  during  the  War,  and  the  output  for  the  whole 
of  the  Dominion  has  risen  from  34,364  tons  in  1913  to  52,864  tons  last  year.  Valuable 
deposits  of  copper  ore  exist  also  in  Newfoundland.  In  South  Africa  copper-mining  is 
still  more  or  less  in  its  infancy.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  Rhodesia  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  large  deposits  of  copper  are  known  to  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  their  development  depends  on  results  obtained  on  certain  other 
properties,  the  exploitation  of  which  has  as  yet  not  passed  the  initial  stages.  Queens- 
land is  the  largest  producer  of  copper  in  the  Commonwealth,  Tasmania  being  second 
in  importance.  The  output  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  seriously  reduced  during 
the  War,  but  the  copper  mines  both  here  and  in  South  and  Western  Australia  should 
not  be  allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  the  necessary  support,  while  Great  Britain 
continues  to  import  copper  from  abroad. 

CANADA. 

War-Time  Finance.— During  the  first  year  of  the  War,  1914-15,  Canada's  total 
revenue  was  $133,073,481,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  it  was  $305,000,000. 
Up  to  the  end  of  March  1919,  she  had  spent  on  war  $1,243,000,000,  and  by  the  time 
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demobilisation  is  ended,  she  will  have  spent  $1,500,000,000  on  this  account.  During 
the  war  period  she  raised,  through  the  usual  channels  of  revenue,  $1,103,000,000, 
and  in  addition  the  subscriptions  to  her  War  Loons  totalled  $1,080,621,550.  Possibly 
the  biggest  surprise  in  Canada's  financial  effort  was  the  success  of  her  War  Loans. 
Before  the  War  Canada  was  a  heavy  borrower,  getting  in  some  years  as  much  as 
$350,000,000  from  abroad.  Up  to  1915  she  had  never  placed  among  her  people  a 
Dominion  loan  for  a  greater  amount  than  $5,000,000.  In  the  1917  and  1918  campaigns, 
however,  the  total  subscriptions  amounted  to  $1,100,000,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

St.  John's  Harbour. — For  a  long  time  past  the  port  of  St.  John's  has  been  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  every  kind  of  vessel  in  need  of  repairs  that  has  been  engaged 
in  North  Atlantic  traffic,  with  the  result  that  the  dry  dock  there — which  is  one  of 
the  largest  on  the  Atlantic — has  not  been  idle  for  over  two  years.  Indeed  the 
pressure  has  been  so  great  that  local  vessels  have  frequently  had  to  go  without  the 
attention  they  would  ordinarily  have  received,  in  order  that  the  requirements  of  ocean- 
going ships  could  be  adequately  dealt  with.  It  is  unlikely  that  conditions  at  St. 
John's  will  become  normal  again  for  another  two  years  at  least. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Queensland  Timber. — It  is  well  known  that  the  timber  resources  of  Queensland 
are  very  considerable,  the  Atherton  and  Evelyn  tablelands  being  rich  in  timbers  of 
commercial  value.  When  the  tablelands  were  first  taken  over  for  agricultural  purposes, 
millions  of  superficial  feet  of  the  best  kinds  of  timber  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
settlers  during  the  clearing  operations.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  as  much  as 
30,000,000  superficial  feet  of  maple  still  standing  on  the  Atherton  tableland,  and 
12,000,000  superficial  feet  of  this  same  wood  on  the  Evelyn'  tableland.  This  timber, 
which  has  to  a  great  extent  displaced  red  cedar,  is  said  to  be  the  best  possible  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplane  propellers.  About  8,000,000  superficial  feet  of  maple 
is  cut  annually  on  these  tablelands. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Future  of  Exports. — A  brief  study  of  the  export  figures  for  the  Union  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  trade  in  fruit  and  meat  has  a  big  future  before  it.  The  Union 
Government  is  paying  great  attention  to  the  export  fruit  trade,  and  the  utmost  care 
is  being  taken  with  regard  to  grading  and  packing.  The  industry  had  reached  a  high 
point  of  development  before  the  War,  but  since  then  has  virtually  ceased  owing  to 
lack  of  cold  storage  accommodation  in  steamers.  In  1914  over  500,000  boxes  of 
fruit  were  exported,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  this  figure  will 
increase  to  2,000,000  boxes.  The  cultivation  of  oranges  for  export  is  making  great 
progress,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  having  been  planted,  while  pine-apples  also, 
from  Albany,  East  London,  and  Natal  have  a  profitable  future.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Union  is  estimated  at  8,000,000,  and  sheep  at  34,000,000.  Six  years 
ago  South  Africa  was  still  importing  meat,  but  by  1917  the  exports  of  beef  from  the 
Union  were  valued  at  over  £1,000,000.  Mutton  also  will  undoubtedly  be  largely 
exported  in  future.  At  present  New  Zealand,  with  only  24,000,000  sheep,  is  the 
biggest  exporter  of  mutton  in  the  world.  The  public-spirited  action  of  the  Union 
Castle  Line  in  undertaking  to  carry  pedigree  stock  free  of  charge  from  Europe  to 
South  Africa  indicates  the  general  belief  in  the  country  as  a  meat  supplier. 

The  Sugar  Industry. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1917  produced  114,500 
tons  of  sugar.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  sugar  industry  in  Natal  has  developed 
apace,  but  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  manufactured,  the  home  pro- 
duction is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand,  and  there  is  room  for  further  extension. 
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The  planters  depend  upon  the  labour  of  Indian  immigrants  and  of  South  African 
natives.  The  demand  for  such  labour  is  increasing,  and  rates  of  wages  have  advanced 
50  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years.  In  the  season  1914-1915,  140,763  acres  were 
under  cane,  and  by  1916-1917  the  area  had  increased  to  163,000  acres. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Motor  Traffic  in  Trinidad.— It  is  stated  that,  for  the  last  four  years,  the  importa- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  into  Trinidad  has  averaged  165  per  annum,  and  this  rate  is 
likely  to  increase,  as  not  only  are  stocks  of  new  cars  practically  non-existent  in  the 
country,  but  their  popularity  is  growing  rapidly.  Estate  owners  in  Trinidad  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  advantages  of  motor  transport  for  conveying  their  produce  to 
the  railway  or  coast,  and  are  eager  to  obtain  commercial  trucks  for  this  purpose.  At 
present  about  600  miles  of  roads  suitable  for  motor  traffic  exist  in  Trinidad,  and 
lately  there  has  been  a  pronounced  movement  towards  the  improvement  of  highways. 
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ON  Thursday,  May  1,  Mr.  Cyril  G.  Tregurtha,  A.F.A.V.,  of  Western  Australia,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Currency  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Cunliffe  Com- 
mittee thereon."  He  statett  that  "  the  great  primary  remedies  for  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
financial  position  within  the  Empire  are  clearly:  (1)  The  fostering  of  wealth  production, 
to  even  up  the  supply  of  commodities  to  comply  with  the  demand — with  increased 
purchasing  power — and  to  provide  a  surplus  for  export ;  (2)  The  fostering  of  gold  pro- 
duction, to  even  up  the  ratio  of  gold  reserves  to  the  increased  bankers'  liabilities,  and/ 
in  order  to  bridge  over  the  intermediate  trying  period,  while  these  conditions  are  being 
brought  about,  without  undue  hardships  or  injustice ;  and  (3)  The  voluntary  restricted 
use  (economy  of  consumption  among  all  classes),  on  the  part  of  owners  of  surplus 
wealth,  of  their  surplus  purchasing  power,  by  surrendering  its  temporary  use  to  the 
nation  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest."  The  practical  methods  suggested  for  accomplishing 
these  ends  were:  "(1)  Issue  of  internal  loans  for  redemption  of  excess  note  issue; 
(2)  Application  of  Germany's  War  Indemnity  and  internal  borrowing  for  (a)  increasing 
wealth  production  and  (6)  reconstruction ;  and  (3)  Quarterly  issue  of  attractive  long-period 
Treasury  Bonds,  to  meet  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  total  war  and  reconstruction 
indebtedness."  The  speaker  explained,  at  length,  these  various  points,  and  showed 
the  possibility  of  giving  effect  to  his  proposals,  which  ho  considered  were  more  practical 
and  feasible  than  those  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee. 

The  views  of  the  speaker  and  his  suggestions  were  very  ably  discussed  by  the 
Chairman  (the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins),  Mr.  Major,  Capt.  Grant  Webster,  Capt.  Le  Sueur, 
and  Col.  P.  N.  Maude.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Banking  Committee 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  to  the  possibility  of  taxation  driving  money 
out  of  the  country,  and  to  the  unjust  imposition  of  the  double  income-tax  on  Colonial 
incomes.  Mr.  Major,  while  regarding  gold  as  a  fundamental  question,  commended  the 
issue  of  currency  notes,  which  should  be  regarded  as  legal  tender,  having  at  their 
back  the  credit  of  the  country.  He  considered  that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be 
stabilised.  Capt.  Webster  urged  the  stabilising  of  exchange  values  and  gave  some 
instances  of  great  hardship  for  the  want  of  such  an  arrangement,  referring,  incidentally, 
to  his  books  on  "  The  Trade  of  the  World "  and  "  The  Awakening  of  an  Empire." 
Capt.  Le  Sueur  dealt  with  the  question  of  Indemnities,  and  with  the  value  to  us  of 
the  German  Colonies.  Col.  Maude  described  the  action  of  the  German  banks  before 
the  War,  and  their  endeavour  to  secure  from  us  all  the  gold  possible,  the  result  of 
which,  but  for  the  moratorium,  might  have  been  disastrous.  Throughout  the  discussion, 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  increased  production,  and  approving  reference 
was  made  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Imperial  Preference. 
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THE    JUBILEE    DINNER. 

THE  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Jubilee  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 
May  23,  when  the  President,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  was  in  the  Chair.  The 
guests  included  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen : — 

Mr.  W.  Acton-Adams  ;  Sjr  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Allardyce  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Allen;  Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Antrobus,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  W.Archibald; 
Mr.  Cecil  Asher ;  Mr.  S.  Ashworth ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Aspinall,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Attenborough  ;  Mr.  J.  N.  Atthill. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bailey ;  Sir  Duncan  C.  Baillie,  K.C.S.I.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Barker ;  Miss  A.  H. 
Gordon  Barrett ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  T.  Boevey  Barrett ;  Miss  Batchelar  ;  Mr.  Donald  G.  Begg, 
M.B.E.  :  Brig.-General  A.  Bell,  D.S.O.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Bell;  Mr.  E.  Hyslop  Bell;  Sir  H.  Hesketh 
Bell,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  ;  Colonel  Sir  Edgar  Bernard,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr. 
Norman  Beves ;  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownagree  ;  H.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Bikaner,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E., 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  ;  H.H.  The  Maharaj -Kumar  of  Bikaner;  Mr.  Noel  Bingley ;  General  Sir 
William  Birdwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ;  Lady  Birdwood ;  Mr.  M.  S.  and 
Miss  Bles ;  Major  James  R.  Boose,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Booth ;  Rev.  B.  G.  Bourchier ; 
Sir  Edgar  Bowring ;  Major  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  W.  Brooks ;  Sir  G.  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.  ; 
Lady  McLaren  Brown ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Findeu  Brown  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  E.  Browne,  C.M.G.  ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Rosslyn  Bruce,  C.F.  ;  Mr.  A.  Bruce-Joy ;  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Brunton ; 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  ;  Viscountess  Bryce  ;  Sir  Walter  Buchanan ; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bulkeley-Evans  ;  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Bull ;  Mr.  James  Bull. 

Mr.  William  Chamberlain;  Mr.  T.  T.  Champion;  Sir  John  R.  Chancellor,  K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O.  ;  Mrs.  Chrimes ;  Major  C.  Christy,  R.A.M.C.  ;  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady 
Clifford  ;  Miss  Mary  Clifford ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Clinch  ;  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D.  ;  Mr.  Ian  D.  Colvin ;  Mr.  B.  A.  Kemball  Cook,  C.B.  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Cook,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Major  Stenson  Cooke  ;  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  ; 
Hon.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  Connolly ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Uvedale  Corbett ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Vincent 
Cotterell ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cotton ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Courthope ;  Rt.  Hon.  The  Marquess 
of  Crewe,  K.G.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Croll ;  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Crosby ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Crump ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Currie. 

Captain  E.  R.  Davis  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  W.  Deacon ;  Mr.  G  H.  Deane  ;  Miss  Y.  de  la  Pasture  ; 
Mrs.  Denman-Jubb ;  Captain  J.  R.  Dickson,  R.A.M.C.  ;  Mr.  Douglas  L.  Dowdell ;  Miss 
Gertrude  Drayton,  O.B.E.  ;  Mr.  Frank  M.  Dutton ;  Mr.  Charles  Dyer. 

Mr.  Neville  P.  Edwards ;  Sir  Walter.  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Surgeon-Lieut. -Comdr.  V. 
Elder,  DJS.C.,  R.N.V.R.  ;  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot ;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Emmott,  G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. ; 
Lady  Emmott. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fagan,  I.S.O.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fairweather ;  Mr.  J.  Farrow ;  Rev.  W.  D. 
Filliter ;  Miss  Ada  Forrest ;  Mr.  T.  B.  D.  Fowler  ;  Mr.  T.  C.  E.  Fowler ;  Admiral  The  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Fryers ;  Mr.  Sidney  Fuller ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fuller ;  Major  Thomas  Fuller ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Furley. 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Gale  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Gale ;  Lady  Glover ;  Lieut.-General  Sir 
Alexander  Godley,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lady  Godley ;  Mr.  A.  Goss ;  Mr.  William  Greenhill ; 
The  Dowager  Countess  Grey ;  Mr.  Norman  W.  Grieve ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Grice ; 
Mr.  R.  Grice. 

Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  K.B.E.  ;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Lionel  Halsey,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  ;  Major- 
General  Sir  J.  Hanbury-Williams,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.M.G.  ;  Mrs.  Harvey-Jones ;  Mr. 
A.  D.  Henderson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Henderson ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Thomas  Henley ; 
Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hesse  ;  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  A.  S.  Hewins ;  Mr.  Charles  Rose  Hill ; 
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Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hill ;  Sir  Thomas  Holderness,  G.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.  ;  Lady  Holdornoss ;  Mr.  H. 
Gordon  Holmes,  O.B.E.  ;  Mrs.  Gordon  Holmes ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hook ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Horn ;  Mr.  and  Miss  John  Howard ;  Sir  William  Hoy,  C.B.  ;  Lady  Hoy ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hunter;  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  Anderson  Hunter;  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward 
T.  H.  Button,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Et.  Hon.  Lord  Islington,  G.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ;    Captain  Ivens. 

Mr.  George  C.  Jack ;    Mr.  J.  S.  Jamieson ;    Mr.  F.  S.  Jarvis ;    Mr.  Richard  Jebb ;    Lieut. 
J.    P.    B.    Jeejeebhoy,   R.F.C. ;     Captain   A.    S.    Jelf ;     Hon.    and  Mrs.    J.    G.   Jenkins ;     The 
Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey;    Mr.   S.    H.   Johnson;    Lieut. -Colonel  and  Mrs.   A.   E.   Jones 
Mr.  David  Jones ;   Mr.  J.  H.  Jones ;   Sir  Roderick  Jones,  K.B.E. 

Dr.   S.  A.    Kapadia;    Lieut. -Colonel   A.   do   P.    Kingsmill,   D.S.O.,   M.C. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Commissioner  D.  C.  Lamb ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambert,  C.B.E.  ; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Lambert  ;  Mr.  Richard  R.  Langdon ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Lawley ;  Mrs.  Lawrence ;  Mrs.  H.  Lees ;  Sir  George  Le  Hunte, 
G.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lennard ;  Mr.  Melville  Leslie ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Levey ;  Mr.  P. 
Evans  Lewin ;  Hon.  John  Lewis  (M.L.C.,  South  Australia) ;  Mr.  Robert  Littlejohn ;  Major- 
General  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O.  ;  Lady  Loch;  Mrs.  Lockhart ; 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  ; 
Hon.  Edward  and  Mrs.  Lucas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Macdonald ;  Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  I.S.O.  ;  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
kenzie, K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Alan  W.  Maclachlan ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  N.  Macrorie ;  Hon.  Sir 
Peter  McBride ;  Lady  McBride  :  Hon.  Sir  John  McCall,  M.D.  ;  Lady  McCall :  Miss  Helen 
McKio ;  Mr.  R.  Douglas  McLean ;  Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod ;  The  Hon.  W.  M.  McPherson ; 
Mr.  D.  0.  Macolm,  C.B.  ;  Mrs.  D.  O.  Malcolm ;  Mr.  Percy  G.  Mallory :  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F. 
and  Mrs.  Massey ;  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Mattei ;  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs ;  Mr.  J.  J.  May;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Maynard ;  Miss  Irene  Maynard  ;  Mr.  H.  Eric  Miller ;  Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G.  ; 
Lady  Mills;  Mr.  P.  H.  Mills;  Mr.  Percy  H.  Mills ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  John  Monash,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.  ;  Lady  Monash ;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D.  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Moor-Radford ;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  B.  K.  Morton ;  Mr.  Robert  Muir 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Malcolm  D.  Murray,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B. 

Sir  J.  Gordon  Nairne,  Bart.  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Nash ;  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton ;  Sir  Francis  Newton, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  ;  Lady  Newton  ;  Commander  North. 

Mr.  H.  C.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  C.  Sandbach  Parker,  C.B.E.  ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.  ;  Colonel  Sir  Roper  Parking- 
ton,  J.P.,  D.L.  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Pearse ;  Sir  J.  Denison  Pender,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lady  Denison 
Pender ;  Sir  Robert  W.  Perks,  Bart.  ;  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Perley,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Perley  ; 
Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.  ;  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart.  ;  Lady  Phillips  ;  Major  D.  P. 
Pidgeon ;  Colonel  Duncan  G.  Pitcher ;  Miss  Pitcher ;  Colonel  D.  Le  Geyt  Pitcher,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.;  Captain  C.  Poignand  ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.  ;  Lady  Pollock- 
Sir  James  Porter,  K.C.B. ,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Major  H.  Hely  Pounds. 

Lieut.-Colonel  W.  T.  Reay  ;  Mr.  and  Miss  Hugh  Reeves  ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Relph  ;  Commissioner 
Richards;  Mr.  Percival  F.  Ridout  ;  Lieut.  Denis  Robertson;  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Thomas  B. 
Robinson,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Robinson  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Crosbie  Roles  ;  Captain  W.  Bruce 
Ronald ;  Mr.  Arthur  Ross ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scoresby  Routledge  ;  Mr.  J.  Q.  Rowett  •  Mr 
Howard  Ruff ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Russell ;  Lady  Francis  Ryder. 

Mr.  Edward  Salmon ;  Mr.  Hedley  W.  Salmon ;  Mr.  William  Sandover ;  Major  W.  L. 
Sandover ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Sawyer ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Scholefield ;  Major  fforde 
Searight,  D.S.O.  ;  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Shephard  ;  Mr.  Francis  W.  F.  Shipton  ;  Major  H.  S.  P. 
Simon ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sims ;  Brig.-General  R.  Manley  Sims,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  ;  Captain 
Charles  Slack  ;  Miss  Adelme  Smith  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Sneath  ;  Mr.  Noel  C.  Stephen  •  Sir  Gerald 
Strickland,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Miss  Strickland ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sturt. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Talbot ;  Major  and  Mrs.  H.  Blake  Taylor ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Norman  Thorn- 
ton ;  Major  H.  A.  Timewell ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Townend ;  Hon.  W.  M.  Triggs ;  Alderman  Sir 
G.  Wyatt  Truscott,  Bart. 

Professor  and  Mrs.   W.   H.  Vander  Smissen  ;    Mr.   Gilbert  C.   Vyle.  . 

The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.  ;  Lady  Wade ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  H.  Wade ;  Mr.  F.  Waldegrave  ;  Mr.  Lionel  D.  Walford ;  Major  L.  E.  Walker  •  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Walker ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallace ;  Mr.  Ferdinand  H.  Wallis ;  Rt. '  Hon! 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Lady  Ward  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Ward,  D.S.O.  ;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Ward  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Warden  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Watson  ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Webster- 
Jenkinson  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley ;  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  E.  Womyss,  G  C.B 
C.M.G.,  M.V.O.  ;  Lady  Wemyss ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Weston ;  Sir  Arthur  Whinney,  K  B  E  -Mr 
T.  H.  Whitehead ;  Mr.  Edward  Whitney ;  Hon.  W.  M.  Williams ;  Mr.  A.  J.  A  Willson  • 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Mr.  Paul  Winn  ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Wood  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wood  • 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Wood;  Mr.  H.  W.  D.  Wordingham ;  Mr.  W.  E.  P.  Worsnop ;  Mr.  George 
Wragge ;  Major  Evelyn  Wrench,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  and  Miss  R.  W.  Wright. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Smith  Young,  C.V.O. 
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"  His  MAJESTY  THE  KING  "  was  proposed  by  H.R.H.  The  President  and  duly 
honoured. 

THE  RT.  HON.  W.  F.  MASSEY  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand)  proposed  "  H.M. 
the  Queen,  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family."     He  said  :     At  the  outbreak  of  War,  the  Royal  Family  were 
exceedingly  popular  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  Overseas  Dominions.     That  popularity 
has  not  diminished  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  express  our  sentiments  to-day. 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  not  only  shared  with  us  in  our  difficulties,  anxieties 
and  troubles,  but   rejoiced  with  us  in  our  triumphs,  has  immensely  increased  the 
affection  in  which  they  are  held  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  by  all  sections  of  British 
citizens.     I  fear  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  forget  the  splendid  part  which  the  native 
races  have  played  in  the  War.     India  particularly  has  covered  itself  with  glory,  and 
in  that  connection  I  need  not  say  how  heartily  we  welcome,  on  the  present  occasion, 
H.H.  the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir.     In  speaking  of  the  native  races,  I  would  like  to  say 
one  word  on  behalf  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  and  their  kinsmen  in  the  South 
Pacific,  whose  fighting  capacity,  valour  and  loyalty  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  this  War    The  biggest  mistake  that  Germany  made  was  the  estimate  she 
placed  on  the  loyelty  of  the  people  of  the  Dominions.     She  even  thought  that  they 
were  prepared  in  each  case  to  "  cut  the  painter."     On  the  contrary,  the  Dominions 
and  Dependencies  shared  the  sacrifices  of  the  War  and  gloried  in  the  victory.    Now  that 
we  have  solved  the  problems  of  the  War,  so  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the  problems 
of  peace.     In  our  present  King  we  have  a  Sovereign  whom  we  may  trust  and  whose 
partner  in  life  is  a  model  of  all  a  Queen  ought  to  be,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  factor  in  connection  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is 
the  monarchy.     We  realise  now  the  many  and  responsible  duties  which  fall  on  the 
Royal  Family — duties  they  have  never  failed  to  fulfil  in  abundant  measure.     The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  taking  an  interest  in  public  affairs  consistent  with  the  high  position 
he  occupies.     He  took  his  place  on  the  Western  Front.     Now  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  H.R.H.  has  expressed  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Overseas  Dominions 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  and  when  that  time  comes  I  can  predict  for  him  a  hearty 
and  loyal  reception.     I  would  only  add  a  sentiment  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  mis- 
understood, that  I  hope  he  will  remain  Prince  of  Wales  for  many  long  years  to  come. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRESIDENT  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute." 
He  said  :   I  now  come  to  the  toast  of  the  evening,  and  as  this  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  have  presided  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  several 
years,  I  wish  to  assure  you  how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  honour  of  being  re-elected 
President.     Last  year  was  the  jubilee  of  this  Institute,  but,  as  we  were  at  war  at  that 
time,  it  was  impossible  then  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  it  is  being  held  this  year  instead. 
As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  Institute  was  started  in  1868  and  the  first  official  dinner 
was  in  1869,when  a  number  of  Ministers  belonging  to  both  parties  in  the  State  attended. 
Thus  the  Institute  received  the  blessing  of  both  parties  in  this  country.     Since  then 
the  Institute  has  been  steadily  though  slowly  advancing.     The  number  of  members 
originally  was  174  and  is  now  nearly  14,000.     In  1868,  the  year  of  its  birth,  the  first 
of  the  great  Dominions,  Canada,  was  only  one  year  old,  and  in  South  Africa  responsible 
government  was  still  unknown. 

Before  the  War  the  two  main  features  of  the  Institute  were  : — (1)  The  meetings — 
(a)  honouring  leaders  from  oversea,  who  could  state  their  views  on  the  problems  of 
the  day  in  this  or  that  part  of  the  Empire  ;  (b)  providing  papers  and  addresses  with 
discussions  on  such  problems  ;  (c)  bringing  together  in  social  gatherings  men  and 
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women  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  (2)  The  collection  of  by  far  the  best  library  on 
oversea  subjects  outside  the  Government  offices,  and  making  it  available  for  study. 
Branches  of  the  Institute  grew  up1  in  large  centres,  such  as  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and  in  counties,  such  as  Sussex,  Hants  and  Dorset,  and 
Leicestershire,  and  were  still  growing. 

What,  outside  political  measures  and  organisations,  were  the  great  needs  of  the 
Empire,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned  ? — (1)  Closer  union  with  our 
oversea  citizens  ;  (2)  better  understanding  by  the  ordinary  citizen  of  what  "  Empire  ' 
stands  for.  The  present  shortcomings  of  the  Institute  seemed  to  him  to  be  that : — 
(1)  India  was  not  adequately  represented,  either  in  name  or  in  fact  (in  order  to  try 
to  remedy  this  a  Standing  India  Committee  has  been  appointed) ;  (2)  ladies  were 
still  excluded  from  full  membership  ;  (3)  the  number  of  members  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  still  comparatively  small ;  (4)  the  Labour  democracy  was  hardly 
represented  at  all. 

The  one  great  remedy  for  present  shortcomings,  and  the  one  hope  for  the  future, 
was  a  large  central  building.  They  must  have  a  hall  of  their  own,  with  adequate 
library  space  ;  they  must  have  also  rooms  for  ladies,  and  they  should  admit  them  to 
full  Fellowship.  Proper  accommodation  for  the  staff  was  also  needed,  Finally, 
what  was  aimed  at  was  a  comprehensive  scheme,  justified  by  their  fifty  years'  work, 
worthy  as  a  War  memorial,  and  wholly  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  Lord  Grey, 
whose  mind  was  set  upon  some  building  which  would  be  worthy  of,  and  stand  for, 
United  Empire. 

The  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  (H.R.H.  continued)  is  on  too  narrow  lines.  We 
originally  started  in  connection  with  the  Crown  Colonies,  but  they  now  form  a  very  small 
part  of  this  great  Empire,  and  I  feel  that  the  more  we  can  extend  the  usefulness 
and  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  Empire.  We 
have  recently  ended  the  greatest  War  this  country  has  ever  had,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that,  as  our  brother  citizens  overseas  and  of  the  Indian  Empire  have  shed  their  blood 
with  us,  we  should  knit  this  feeling  of  comradeship  more  closer  still.  I  am  certain 
I  am  voicing  the  views  of  every  one  present  in  saying  th^t  we  should  rejoice  to  hear 
of  anything  that  will  extend  good  feeling  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  are 
indeed  grateful  for  the  splendid  share  taken  in  the  War  by  our  great  oversea  Dominions, 
and  the  Indian  Empire,  and  we  can  show  this  to  some  extent  by  erecting  a  building 
worthy  of  the  great  responsibility  and  the  great  duties  that  the  Institute  ought  to 
perform.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  think  we  have  outgrown  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  rather  a  moot  point  as  to  what  the  most  suitable  name 
should  be  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  some  decision.  Whatever  it  is,  I  trust 
it  will  be  something  that  will  express  the  idea  that  it  is  an  Institute  that  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  Empire.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deserves  credit  for  what  it 
has  done  ;  but  we  must  move  with  the  times  and  extend  our  influence.  I  give  you  the 
toast  of  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute." 

SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  greatly  complimented  by  having 
my  name  coupled  with  the  toast.  But  in  truth  no  reply  is  needed.  We  have  been 
drinking  to  our  noble  selves — a  toast  which  always  commands  widespread  acceptance 
and  itself  answers  its  own  noble  purpose.  Nor  can  I  usefully  add  to  what  has  been 
said  from  the  Chair  about  the  Institute  except  this  :  That  the  most  delightful  vote  of 
confidence'in  the  Institute  was  when  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  consented  to  be 
President  for  the  second  time.  In  praising  famous  men  who  have  gone  beyond 
human  praise,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  who  worked  under  and  loved  Earl  Grey 
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derived  from  his  life  and  memory  a  fresh  inspiration  and  a  richer  and  nobler  outlook 
on  the  Empire.  My  confidence  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  survived  its  inaugural  dinner.  The  portentous  number  and  length  of  the 
speeches  on  that  occasion  was  no  doubt  an  omen  of  long  life,  but  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Colonial  Society,  as  it  then  was,  was  not  "  left  sitting  "  or  "  talked  out." 
Some  fifty  years  have  passed  since  that  date,  and  we  have  had  time  to  compose  more 
speeches.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  half  century.  In  this  period  we  have  seen  the 
British  Empire  shaped  as  we  now  know  and  love  it.  The  Institute  is  only  by  one 
year  junior  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  as  Canada  is  the  pioneer  of  the  self-govern- 
ing Dominions,  so  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  the  pioneer  of  all  societies  concerned 
with  the  whole  Empire.  In  these  fifty  years  of  what  we  have  some  right  to  call  a 
well-spent  life,  we  have  now  and  again  been  up  against  more  or  less  biased  critics,  and 
less  or  more  conscientious  objectors.  We  have  sometimes  thought  we  could  put  the 
world  to  rights,  and  the  world  has  not  been  sufficiently  grateful.  Occasionally  we 
have  thought  the  Government  wrong,  and  on  those  occasions  the  Government  has 
very  properly  been  surprised  and  pained.  We  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  taking 
ourselves  too  seriously.  We  do  not  do  that  after  dinner.  We  are  a  very  human 
band  of  fellows — not  oddfellows  but  quite  good  fellows,  and  we  shall  be  better  fellows 
still  when  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  Fellowship. 

We  are  fellows  of  an  expansive  disposition,  and  we  sadly  want  more  room  in  which 
to  expand.  Two  worlds  are  ours,  the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of  books,  and  only 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  making  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Holding  the  human 
tie  to  be  the  strongest  bond  of  Empire,  we  have  from  the  first  tried  to  keep  open  house 
for  our  brethren  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  we  have  done  it  with  some  success  on  other 
people's  premises  ;  while  our  library  is  so  over-populated  that  the  books  cannot 
even  be  laid  on  the  shelf.  We  claim  to  have  helped  to  turn  up  not  a  few  things  for 
the  good  of  the  Empire  and  we  have  tried  to  turn  down  others,  including  the  double 
income-tax.  We  have  always  been  credited  with  good  intentions,  and  those  intentions 
have  done*  something  more  than  merely  pave  the  road  to  tropical  regions.  We  lifted 
up  our  voice  for  United  Empire  when  we  were  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  now 
we  are  part  of  one  world-wide  sustained  chorus,  and  we  claim  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  British  Empire  to  last  for  ever  in  order  to  justify  the  faith  and  the  works 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

THE  RT.  HON.  VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  O.M. :  I  am  honoured  by  being  asked  to  propose 
the  toast  of  United  Empire — a  toast  with  which  I  will  couple  the  names  of  several 
very  distinguished  men  representing  some  of  the  transmarine  Dominions.  The 
subject  is  a  vast  one.  The  British  Empire  is  a  unique  creation.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  history.  But  what  we  call  the  Empire  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  Empire. 
It  has  no  federal  constitution  ;  its  members  are  not  independent  or  dependent,  but 
inter-dependent.  It  stands  together  as  a  community  of  free  nations.  It  was  described 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  our  inaugural  dinner  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  said  "  The  British 
Empire  is  founded  on  honour  and  affection,  having,  above  all,  for  its  basis  the  essential 
principle  of  freedom."  That  is  the  secret.  The  Empire  is  strong  because  the  Empire 
is  elastic.  It  has  been  drawn  closer  by  the  events  of  the  last  five  years.  Every  part 
of  the  Empire  has  borne  its  part  most  worthily.  All  came  willingly  and  offered  their 
aid  before  any  request  was  made  to  them.  The  nationhood  of  every  part  has  been 
recognised  more  fully  than  ever  before.  You  may  ask  whether  anything  can  be  done 
to  render  the  union  more  complete — whether  any  constitutional  changes  are  wanted 
to  give  a  more  formal  character  to  those  means  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Empire  has 
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been  maintained.  Having  travelled  in  all  the  Dominions,  except  Newfoundland,  and 
tried  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  leading  men  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  believe  that 
there  does  not  yet  exist  any  evident  desire  for  the  creation  of  a  supreme  legislative 
authority,  although  there  does  exist  a  desire  for  a  complete  interchange  of  views,  and 
for  some  method  of  expressing  the  wishes  and  minds  of  the  Dominions  in  order  that 
action  taken  by  the  Empire  may  express  a  common  purpose  and  have  the  general  will 
behind  it.  Subject  to  that,  I  believe  it  is  better  for  us  rather  to  await  overtures  from 
the  Overseas  Dominions  than  to  endeavour  to  address  any  definite  proposal  to  them 
before  we  know  they  are  willing  to  receive  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  we  may  do  in 
order  to  help  to  consolidate  the  Empire.  While  we  welcome  leading  men  from  the 
Overseas  Dominions — the  more  of  them  who  come  the  better — I  believe  that  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  mark  in  British  politics,  literature,  science  and  other 
walks  of  public  life  go  to  travel  through  the  Dominions  from  this  country.  It  has  been 
our  great  good  fortune  that  our  present  Sovereign  has  travelled  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  we  are  all  delighted  to  hear  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  going  to  visit  Canada  and, 
we  hope,  in  due  time,  to  visit  others  also  of  the  great  Dominions.  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  Paris  Conference  has  set  up  an  organisation  intended  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  preserve  the  future  of  the  world,  and  that  on  the  governing  authority  of 
that  new  institution,  the  League  of  Nations,  not  only  the  Mother  Country,  but  the 
self-governing  Dominions  are  to  be  represented.  The  success  of  that  attempt  will 
depend  upon  the  support  it  receives  from  the  enlightened  and  peace-loving  nations. 
Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  that  support  will  come  in  ample  measure  from  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  as  well  as  from  the  Mother  Country.  We  hope,  in  fact,  that 
wherever  the  English-speaking  race  has  planted  itself  on  the  shores  of  all  the  oceans, 
it  will  join  with  ourselves  and  with  the  United  States  in  endeavouring  to  make  that 
splendid  vision  a  reality. 

SIB  GEORGE  PERLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  responded  for  the 
Dominions  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 

The  Dominions  had,  he  said,  gone  into  the  War  and  had  put  their  backs  into  it 
because  they  felt  that  their  salvation  and  future  were  at  stake,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  their  share  to  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties  received  from  their  forefathers.  It 
had  often  been  said  that  this  country  was  unprepared  ;  how  much  more  unprepared 
were  the  Dominions.  Yet  they  had  done  something  never  done  in  the  world  before  ; 
their  citizen  soldiers  who  previously  knew  nothing  of  war,  had,  after  a  short  course 
of  training,  shown  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  hordes  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  preparing  for  war  for  a  generation.  They  had  proved  also  that  freemen  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  and  it  is  well  that  the  world  should 
never  forget  this.  The  War  had  also  shown  how  strong  the  British  Empire  is  when 
every  part  exerts  its  full  strength.  They  had  fought  together  and  shown  what  co- 
operation could  do.  Who,  prior  to  the  War,  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  the 
British  Empire  to  put  into  the  fighting  line  such  immense  numbers  of  men  ?  In  the 
discussions  in  Paris  they  had  had  their  differences,  naturally,  but  they  had  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  enemy  and  had  given  another  indication  of  the  power  of  co- 
operation. So  they  must  keep  together  in  the  years  to  come,  either  for  peace  or  for 
war.  They  knew  now  that  if  the  Empire  fought  together  and  worked  together  no 
nation  could  attack  it  with  impunity.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  could  help  them 
much  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 

He  believed  that  the  ideals  and  feelings  of  our  friends  in  the  United  States  were 
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the  same  as  our  own,  and  one  of  the  blessings  that  had  come  out  of  the  War  was  the 
close  friendship  and  understanding  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  In  that  we  have  the  beginning  of  a  real  League  of  Nations.  We  all  had 
hopes  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  now  being  arranged  in  Paris,  but  if  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  stood  side  by  side,  who  could  even  threaten  them  in 
the  future  ?  It  had  been  said  by  Lord  Bryce  that  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  see  more  of  each  other,  and  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  speak  on  that  sub- 
ject than  Lord  Bryce.  It  was  a  sentiment  which  we  should  all  cordially  re-echo.  It 
had  been  truly  said  that  in  the  Dominions  there  was  no  evident  desire  for  a  supreme 
legislative  authority,  but,  at  the  same  time  they  believed  that,  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy  and  other  matters  of  common  concern;  they  ought  to  have  their  say  as 
people  had  here,  and  he  for  one  was  most  hopeful  that  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  would  be  implemented  in  the  near  future  and  a  Convention 
be  held  to  discuss  these  important  questions. 

H.H.  THE  MAHARAJAH  OF  BIKANEK,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. :  I  have 
the  honour  to  return  thanks  on  behalf  of  India  for  the  kind  references  made  to  her  by 
that  veteran  student  and  statesman,  Lord  Bryce,  and  also  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Massey,  and  other  gentlemen  to-night.  I  beg  to  be  permitted 
also  to  tender  grateful  thanks  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for  his 
kindly  words,  and  to  add  that  the  announcement  made  by  His  Royal  Highness  will  be 
welcomed  with  particular  gratification  in  India,  especially  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
to  this  day  looked  upon  with  universal  admiration  and  affection.  It  is  of  happy 
augury  that  the  jubilee  celebrations  of  an  institution  which  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  Imperial  solidarity  coincide  with  full  recognition  of  India's  partnership  in 
the  Empire.  Not  only  has  she  shared  in  the  imperial  councils  of  war  and  of  the  peace 
deliberations,  but,  under  the  authority  of  our  gracious  King-Emperor,  she,  along 
with  the  Dominions,  is  to  be  a  signatory  of  the  Peace  Treaty ;  and  to-day  she  also 
shares  with  them  the  responsibility  of  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
comradeship  of  India  with  the  Dominions  in  the  sacrifices,  the  suffering,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  War  means  more,  however,  than  formal  admission  into 
Imperial  partnership.  It  has  been  of  enormous  value  in  enabling  the  Dominions  and 
ourselves  to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view  more  clearly  and  with  greater 
respect.  The  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding  and  goodwill  thus  created  will, 
we  fervently  hope,  prevent  new  grievances  and  difficulties  in  relation  to  India  arising 
in  the  Dominions,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  complete  removal  before  long  of  those 
that  are  outstanding.  The  mainspring  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  of 
India  has  been  devotion  to  the  King-Emperor,  round  whom  centres  the  unity  and 
solidarity  of  the  Empire  as  to  which  we  have  heard  such  eloquent  testimony.  Further- 
more, the  essential  aims  of  the  Allies  appealed  strongly  to  their  moral  sense,  and  their 
growing  consciousness  of  nationhood  attached  them  the  more  deeply  to  the  British 
cause.  India's  opportunities  were  in  many  respects  limited.  She  was  a  poor  and,  in 
the  industrial  sense,  practically  an  unorganised  country,  with  the  vast  mass  of  her 
population  pursuing  agricultural  occupations,  and  with  a  standing  army  recruited 
from  the  martial  sections  who  constitute  a  small  percentage  only  of  the  people.  Yet 
it  was  our  proud  privilege  to  send  overseas  to  every  theatre  of  the  War,  contingents 
of  highly  trained  men  in  the  ciitical  early  days  before  the  new  armies  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominions  had  been  raised  and  trained.  Lord  Curzon,  in  testifying  to  the 
importance  of  this  service  on  the  Western  Front,  wrote  that  the  Indian  Expeditionary 
Force  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  and  helped  to  save  the  cause  both  of  the  Allies  and 
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of  civilisation.  Altogether  India  has  put  into  the  field  close  upon  1,500,000  men,  and 
her  casualties  amounted  to  over  106,000  of  her  gallant  sons.  In  addition  to  substantial 
contributions  from  the  general  public  for  War  purposes  and.  charities,  India,  in  the 
middle  of  the  struggle,  made  a  free  gift  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  £100,000,000,  and 
last  September  made  herself  responsible  for  a  further  £46,000,000.  Her  military 
budget  has  risen  from  some  £21,250,000  in  the  last  pre-war  year  to  close  upon 
£32,000,000  in  1918-19.  India  also  rapidly  improvised  manufactures  for  export, 
and  poured  forth  into  Allied  lands  and  on  Allied  fronts  an  ever-growing  supply  of 
munitions,  foodstuffs  and  produce,  clothing  and  equipment.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Armistice  a  writer  in  The  Times  Trade  Supplement  laid  down  as  indis- 
putable that  "  if  the  resources  of  India  had  not  b«en  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Empire  the  difficulties  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  the 
prosecution  of  their  campaign  on  the  great  scale  ultimately  reached  would  not  have 
been  possible."  Since  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  the  Indian  princes  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  share 
borne  spontaneously  by  the  Indian  princes  and  States,  although  I  regret  that  full 
details  are  not  yet  available.  The  forces  which  some  of  the  princes  voluntarily 
provide  for  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  known  as  the  Imperial  Service  Troops,  were 
maintained  on  a  war  footing  considerably  over  the  recognised  peace  strength.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  Indian  States'  troops  were  employed  overseas  on  three  continents, 
while  some  units  replaced  troops  of  the  Indian  Army  on  garrison  duty.  The  wastage 
of  war  casualties  in  these  Imperial  Service  contingents  was  made  good  by  constant 
reinforcements,  and,  further,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  princes,  the  number 
of  men  recruited  from  the  States  for  the  Indian  Army  ran  into  six  figures.  Of  the  many 
ruling  princes,  who  placed  their  personal  service  at  the  disposal  of  His  Majesty,  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  proceeding  on  active  service  to  the 
various  theatres  of  the  War.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  those  who  were  compelled 
to  stay  behind  did  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  great  cause.  The  freewill  contribu- 
tions of  the  princes  towards  the  War  and  to  relief  funds — supplementary  to  their 
military  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — amounted  to  over  £4,000,000, 
or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  more  than  £5,000,000.  Their  gifts  included 
tanks,  aeroplanes,  armoured  cars  and  machine-guns  ;  hospital  ships  and  hospitals, 
motor  ambulances  and  comforts  for  troops  ;  launches,  horses  and  other  animals,  and 
supply  of  equipment  and  foodstuffs.  Railway  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  were 
made  available  for  military  purposes  overseas  ;  and  munitions  were  manufactured  in 
the  workshops  of  several  States.  And  in  addition  the  two  Indian  War  Loans  were 
considerably  augmented  by  subscriptions  from  the  princes,  their  Governments,  and 
their  subjects. 

In  India,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  the  West,  the  War  effort  involved  great 
disturbance  of  economic  conditions,  and  the  resulting  high  prices  of  food  and  clothing 
there  pressed  severely  on  the  humble  and  frugal  peasantry.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
came  when  India  was  suffering  from  famine  conditions  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
monsoon,  and  was  passing  through  an  exceptionally  virulent  epidemic  of  influenza, 
affecting  in  some  parts  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  costing  the  lives 
of  some  6,000,000  people.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  for  India  to  remain  unaffected 
by  the  irresistible  sway  of  world  forces  arising  from  the  War.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  convulsions  of  this  mighty  struggle  should  be  felt  for  many  months  after  the  sword 
was  sheathed.  The  foundations  of  the  great  deep  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  unrest 
and  unsettlement  produced  is  world-wide.  The  difficulties  have  been  further 
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accentuated  by  the  unrest  caused  amongst  the  67,000,000  Indian  Mohammedans 
arising  from  uncertainty  and  alarm  in  respect  to  the  fate  of  Turkey  and  their  spiritual 
Khalifs.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various  causes  which 
led  to  the  recent  lamentable  disturbances  amongst  certain  sections  and  portions  of 
India.  Whether  or  not  further  untoward  manifestations  of  unrest  have  to  be  faced 
there,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  will  public  opinion  allow  itself  to  be  perturbed  by  these  events  or  by  alarmist 
statements  or  propaganda.  The  outstanding  fact  is  that  India,  having  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  Empire  in  August  1914,  and  having  been  staunch  in  both  faith  and  work 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  long-drawn  agony  of  the  War,  is  loyal  to  her  King-Emperor 
to  the  core  and  faithful  to  the  British  connection.  The  vastly  preponderating  loyal 
element  in  India  will  derive  fresh  hope  and  confidence  from  the  welcome  announce- 
ment made  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Montagu — who  is  so  universally 
trusted  and  respected  both  by  the  princes  and  people  of  India — of  the  determination 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  proceed  with  the  Reform  Bill  at  an  early  date,  and 
from  his  eloquent  appeal  to  Parliament  to  make  the  scheme  at  least  as  substantial  as 
was  outlined  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  proposals.  The  passing  of  such  a  measure 
will  assuredly  result  in  greater  contentment  in  India  and  thereby  prove  a  source 
of  further  strength  to  the  Empire. 

Sm  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Nigeria),  responding  for  the  Colonies 
and  Protectorates,  described  them  as  being  places  in  which  our  fellow  countrymen 
labour  under  conditions  inimical  to  health  and  in  circumstances  of  considerable  dis- 
comfort, and  incidentally  he  said  these  places  were  privileged  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
community  with  articles  essential  for  their  existence.  He  instanced  tea  from  Ceylon, 
margarine  and  the  vegetable  fats  which  came  from  the  coco-nuts  of  the  Malaya 
Peninsula,  Ceylon,  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  self-sown  forests  of  West  Africa.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  tea  from  Malaya,  Nigeria,  and  other  tropical  countries,  bully  beef, 
biscuit  and  the  apple  and  plum — which  were  the  qualified  delight  of  our  gallant  soldiers 
— could  not  have  been  placed  in  cans.  It  was  essential  (he  urged)  that  the  natural 
resources  of  these  vast  and  rich  territories  should  be  developed  and  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  through  ages  past 
had  been  unable  to  develop  the  resources  of  their  countries  in  any  adequate  degree, 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  guidance  and  assistance  and  advice  of  nations  who 
had  won  their  way  slowly  to  a  higher  civilisation.  It  was  impossible  that  these  areas 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  closed  to  the  enterprise  of  European  nations.  But  the 
Government  of  a  Crown  Colony  had  certain  sacred  duties,  one  of  which  was  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  another  to  do  away  with  all  barbarous  practices,  and  a  third  to  stimulate 
the  local  government.  It  was  essential  also  that  the  Government  of  a  Colony  or 
Protectorate  should  observe  as  its  first  and  greatest  care  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  native  population  obtained  its  full  share  not  only  of  the  material  advantages, 
but  still  more  of  the  moral  advantages,  which  the  advance  of  civilisation  was  able  to 
confer  upon  them.  He  claimed  that  we  were  carrying  on  a  work  which  had  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  that  little  by  little  we  were  bringing  thousands  of 
human  beings  out  of  a  state  of  bondage  and  servitude  into  a  state  of  freedom  which 
was  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject.  All  over  the  Empire,  said  Sir  Hugh  Clifford, 
we  are  doing  this  thing,  and  the  numbers  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  very  little 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  country.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the 
population  of  Ceylon  very  nearly  equals  that  of  the  whole  of  Australia.  Also,  that 
Nigeria  is  in  area  one-third  the  size  of  British  India,  and  has  a  population  of  between 
16,000,000  and  17,000,000  souls.  And  its  people  for  the  most  part  are  people  who  are 
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pathetically  defenceless,  and  it  is  the  proud  privilege  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
to  stand  between  these  people  and  the  evils  that  used  to  afflicb  them  under  native 
rule,  and  also  to  prevent  them  being  mercilessly  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  strangers. 
This  is  a  duty  which  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  very  careful  watching,  but  the  results 
are  superior  to  anything  that  has  been  produced  by  any  other  European  nation.  Let 
me  give  you  one  instance.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  the  members  of  the 
Colonial  Civil  Service  in  the  tropics  that  the  first  victory  secured  during  the  War  was 
secured  by  a  Crown  Colony  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  especial  gratification 
to  me  as  governor  of  that  Colony,  which  captured  Togoland  and  secured  the  wireless 
installation  of  the  enemy,  upon  which  their  wireless  communication  overseas  depended. 
And  a  much  greater  satisfaction  than  that  abides  in  the  fact  that  although  we  did  away 
with  the  direct  taxation  which  was  imposed  on  the  people  of  Togoland  by  the  Germans, 
and  also  the  forced  labour  which  the  Germans  considered  absolutely  necessary,  by 
1916  that  country  had  33  per  cent,  more  land  under  cultivation  than  at  any  time 
under  German  rule.  Although  Togoland  was  almost  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
German  Colonies,  its  balance  sheet  under  British  rule  presented  figures  that  were 
never  reached  under  the  German  regime.  This  is  typical  of  the  work  done  all  over 
the  British  Empire,  the  finest  and  most  unselfish  work,  I  think,  that  it  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  nation  to  accomplish. 

THE  RT.  HON.  THE  MARQUIS  OF  CBEWE,  E.G.,  proposed  "  The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Empire."  It  had  often  been  said  we  were  not  a  military  nation,  although  we  had  some 
seafaring  tastes.  In  one  sense  that  remark  was  true,  but  he  thought  there  was  no 
country  in  which  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  past  had  been  more  closely  cherished. 
When  the  War  came  upon  us  we,  with  our  trusty  Allies,  were  called  upon  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  He  need  not  recall  how  the  British  army  grew  under  the 
unique  inspiration  of  Lord  Kitchener — how  our  sea-going  population  rallied  to  the 
call  of  danger.  During  all  those  anxious  and  critical  months  and  years,  the  nation 
came  to  recognise  two  new  and  striking  developments— first,  the  fusion  of  all  classes 
and  kinds  of  people  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  second,  and  welding  of  an  unbreakable 
bond  between  the  Royal  Navy,  the  fishing  population,  and  the  mercantile  marine, 
over  and  over  again  exemplified  in  the  joint  effort  against  submarine  attack,  and  finding 
its  climax  in  the  unforgettable  enterprise  against  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  H.H.  the 
Maharajah  had  spoken  of  the  wonderful  and  tremendous  contribution  of  India.  What 
was  most  impressive  about  that  contribution  was  that  it  was  not  merely  the  outcome 
of  a  momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  sustained  effort  of  conviction  carried 
on  through  four  long  years  of  war.  As  an  old  Colonial  Secretary,  I  should  like  also 
to  say  one  word  about  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates— some  of  them  large  and 
wealthy,  some  of  them  quite  poor  and  small  in  population,  but  all  alike  animated  by 
the  same  determination  to  help  the  Empire.  Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
assist  at  some  of  the  earlier  Colonial  Conferences,  as  they  were  then  called,  in  particular 
that  dealing  with  Imperial  Defence,  had  no  doubt  that,  if  and  when  the  need  came, 
the  response  of  the  Dominions  would  follow,  but  that  the  need  would  be  so  near  and 
the  response  so  prompt  and  splendid,  none  of  us  could  possibly  have  foreseen.  Con- 
cluding, Lord  Crewe,  referring  to  the  Flying  Corps,  said  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  had  given  us  some  lamentable  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  the  air — dangers 
accompanying  that  heroic,  almost  extravagantly  gallant  attempt  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  different  though  equally  perilous  circumstances, 
hundreds  of  young  pilots  and  observers  daily  risked  their  lives  in  France. 

ADMIRAL  SIB  ROSSLYN  WEMYSS,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  expressed  gratification  at  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  responding  not  only  for  the  British  Navy,  but  also  those 
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gallant  young  navies  that  had  sprung  from  its  loins,  and  which  had  already  shown 
themselves  full  of  the  fighting  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Service.  He  was  proud  that 
the  Navy  had  helped  to  bring  about  that  victory  for  which  we  had 'been  striving  for 
so  long,  and  was  grateful  that  this  fact  was  now  recognised.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  said,  we  are  faced  with  obscurities  and  difficulties.  They  cry  peace,  and  there  is 
no  peace.  It  is  not  with  the  last  gun  of  this  bloody  War  that  the  work  of  the  Navy 
finishes.  That  work  never  finishes.  Which  ever  way  we  cast  our  eyes  we  see  we  are 
still  acting — right  up  in  the  North,  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  even  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  our  naval  forces  are  still  hard  at  work.  It  is  a  great 
source  of  gratification  to  think  that  our  naval  commanders  in  those  parts  are  carrying 
out  their  difficult  task  with  the  greatest  ability.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the  pot  which 
has  been  simmering,  and  which  is  still  simmering,  has  not  more  often  boiled  over. 
All  this  time  the  work  of  demobilisation  is  going  on — no  easy  task  when  one  thinks 
that  they  come  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There  is  not  much  relaxation  as  far  as 
the  Navy  is  concerned,  and  sometimes  the  thought  is  expressed  "  Oh  those  blessed 
peaceful  times  of  War."  It  would  be  difficult  with  all  the  uncertainties  which  lie 
before  us  to  foretell  the  role  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  in  the  future,  but  I  will 
make  one  prophecy,  and  that  is  that  those  naval  forces  will  for  ever  be  a  strong  link 
helping  to  bind  together  the  Empire  and  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country.  On 
the  British  Navy  lies  not  only  the  security  of  the  British  Empire,  but  in  no  small  degree 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  future.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  see  that  the 
stability  and  solidarity  of  that  Service  is  iu  no  way  tampered  with.  I  feel  bound  to 
utter  one  word  of  warning.  However  pure  their  motives  and  however  anxious  fo"r 
the  public  good,  there  is  a  section  of  the  community  whose  activities  at  the  present 
time  are  not  calculated  to  further  those  ends.  These  things  do,  in  this  time  of  unrest, 
create  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  that  does  harm,  and  produce  results  contrary  to 
what  these  people  themselves  would  wish — that  is,  the  good  of  the  Service  and  of  the 
country.  The  whole  foundation  of  government  is  the  authority  which  rests  on  the 
confidence  of  the  governed  in  those  by  whom  they  are  governed.  Authority  to  be 
respected  must  be  respectable,  and  the  attribution  of  unworthy  motives  undermines 
the  one  foundation  on  which  rests  security.  When  we  see  around  us  the  results  of 
anarchy,  let  us  not  in  ow  insular  security  imagine  that  we  alone  are  immune,  and 
let  those  who  play  with  fire  beware  lest  they  raise  a  conflagration  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  put  out. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  CURRIE,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  :  On  behalf  of  the 
Army,  whether  the  old  Army — the  old  "  contemptibles  "  who  in  the  early  days 
saved  Europe  and  the  Empire — or  on  behalf  of  the  new  Army,  which  did  so  much 
to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  the  old,  I  am  glad  of  the  privilege  of  associating  myself 
with  Admiral  Wemyss  in  thanking  the  Institute  for  including  this  toast  in  the 
programme.  I  would  particularly  acknowledge  the  support  we  have  received  from 
the  women  of  the  Empire,  without  which  indeed  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
win  through,  I  would  appeal  to  the  Institute,  in  its  educational  programme,  to  see 
that  the  lessons  of  the  War  are  not  forgotten.  One  of  the  first  and  principal  lessons 
of  the  War,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  this  War  would  never  have  begun,  or  would  not  have 
lasted  long,  if  the  British  Empire  had  been  able  to  mobilise  at  the  beginning  the  whole 
of  its  industrial  and  human  power.  In  one  respect  at  least  the  Empire  has  benefited  by 
this  War,  inasmuch  as  it  now  knows  itself  better.  Another  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
the  War  is  that  we  should  seek  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Army,  by  which  I  mean 
not  only  the  army  that  fought  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  army  which  kept  watch 
at  home,  and  which  embodied  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  determination  to  win,  and 
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mutual  tolerance.  Let  us  remember  that  while  the  soldier  is  going  back  with  the  same 
spirit  which  enabled  him  to  win  on  the  battlefield,  he  has  learnt  the  value  of  intelligent 
co-operation,  backed  by  discipline  and  self-respect.  In  conclusion  I  would  wish  the 
Institute  may  continue  to  prosper  in  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past. 

THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  COOK,  G.C.M.G.,  said :  I  give  you  the  toast  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Chairman,  whose  vision,  sympathy  and  service  have  endeared  him  to 
us  all.  He  is  one  whom  all  the  Dominions  delight  to  honour.  You  are  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  His  Royal  Highness  to  preside  over  this  important  and  far-reaching 
organisation.  It  has  been  said  to-night  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  the  outer  Dominions 
do  riot  perhaps  always  understand  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  people  at  home.  I 
will  not  at  the  moment  contest  that  remark.  I  would,  however,  add  that  the  defect 
is  possibly  a  mutual  one.  For  instance,  I  read  in  the  papers  only  yesterday  some 
criticisms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  from  an  important  section  of  the  community  at  home 
here,  and  one  of  the  great  objections  was  that  we  had  "  seized  all  the  German  Colonies." 
Well,  so  we  have,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them.  I  happened  to  be  in 
power  in  Australia  at  the  time  the  German  possessions  there  came  into  our  keeping. 
It  was  a  great  pride  and  privilege  to  run  the  Union  Jack  up  over  these  Pacific  islands, 
where  I  hope  it  will  fly  for  evermore.  I  wonder  whether  these  critics  ever  pause  to 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Germans  "  seized  "  these  islands  not  many 
years  ago — "  seized  "  them  too  without  consulting  anyone,  and  were  allowed  to 
keep  them  in  spite  of  the  strongest  protests  of  the  Australian  community.  We  are 
now,  one  hopes,  just  getting  back  our  own  again — that  is  all.  There  has  been  no 
seizure  in  the  predatory  sense.  The  Germans  never  had  any  ancient  prescriptive 
right  to  these  islands — on  the  contrary  they  were  intruders  and  interlopers  in  our 
"  Sunny  South."  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  critics  will  see  things  in  their  proper  focus 
and  setting.  If  they  do,  they  will  not  make  these  ill-informed  complaints  concerning 
this  peculiarly  Dominion  aspect  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Sir,  why  do  we  want  these 
islands  ?  Not  as  I  have  said  for  any  predatory  or  greedy  or .  ambitious  purpose ; 
we  do  not  need  more  country.  But  we  need  these  German  possessions  to  make  our 
own  country  secure  and  to  remove  a  very  real  menace  from  our  borders.  Here  is 
work  for  this  Institute — to  instruct  these  critics  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  outer  Dominions  and  to  persuade  them  to  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Empire 
so  that  they  may  know  how  the  enemy  came  into  possession  of  the  things  they  claim 
to  keep. 

Sir  Joseph  concluded  by  proposing  in  the  most  cordial  terms  the  health  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  President  of  the  Institute. 

His  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  proposing  this 
toast,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  received  it.  At  this  late  hour  I  would  only 
express  the  hope  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  bring  about  an  increased 
interest  in  our  Empire,  in  this  the  Mother  Land,  and  an  increased  interest  in  the 
oversea  lands. 

During  the  course  of  the  Dinner  the  following  messages  of  greeting  received  from 
the  Branches  and  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Overseas,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  (Sir  Harry  Wilson.) 

BRISTOL. 

Bristol  Branch  sends  heartiest  greetings  to  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  celebration 
Jubilee.  May  the  next  fifty  years  bind  the  British  Empire  closer  together  under 
throne,  flag  and  constitution. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Heartiest  congratulations  and  wishes  for  successful  future. 

MANCHESTER. 

The  Chairman  (Alderman  Wm.  Kay,  J.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester)  and  members 
of  the  Manchester  Branch  send  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the  President  (Field- 
Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.)  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  and  wish  continuous  progress  and  prosperity  in  its  magnificent  work  of 
promoting  Imperial  unity. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  send  hearty  greetings  to  your  Royal  Highness  and  the  Council,  officials  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  assembled.  We  wish  you  personally  every 
happiness  and  all  success  to  the  gathering  over  which  you  preside. 

BOURNEMOUTH  (HANTS  AND  DORSET). 

Heartiest  congratulations  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Dinner  from  the  Fellows 
and  Associates  of  the  Bournemouth  (Hants,  and  Dorset)  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  May  it  continue  to  flourish  and  prosper. 

BRIGHTON  (SUSSEX). 

The  Sussex  Branch  Royal  Colonial  Institute  send  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
greetings  and  congratulations  on  the  attainment  of  their  Jubilee  under  the  very 
propitious  circumstances  at  present  prevailing.  The  branch  members  regard  them- 
selves as  highly  privileged  to  be  associated  with  a  parent  institution  which  has  achieved 
such  great  work  for  the  Empire. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  Liverpool  Branch  send  you  greetings  and  wish  the  Institute  continued  success 
in  its  invaluable  Imperial  work  of  cultivating  still  closer  relations  with  our  Dominions 
and  Colonies. 

MONTREAL. 

Best  wishes  for  continued  success  of  Institute.  May  you  have  an  enjoyable 
time. — HAGUE. 

BRISBANE. 
Greetings — Queensland. — TAYLOR. 

TRINIDAD. 

Greetings  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Fellows  on  happy  association  of  Peace  and 
Jubilee.— FREEMAN. 

BECHUANALAND  PROTECTORATE. 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate  Fellows  send  heartiest  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  future  of  Institute. — WEATHERIL. 

NATAL. 

Fellows  Natal  Midlands  send  cordial  greetings  and  good  wishes. — SHAW. 
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N.S.W.) 
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BUENOS  AIEES. 

Eight  hundred  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  resident  in  Argentina  send 
hearty  greetings  to  the  mother  Institute  on  Empire  Day,  and  congratulate  the  Institute 
on  her  Jubilee  of  fifty  years'  strenuous  work  for  a  loyal  united  Empire. — WARDEN. 

GEORGETOWN,  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

British  Guiana  Branch  sends  greetings.  Hopes  continued  success.  Desires 
associate  with  any  Institute  steps  marking  Allied  victory  and  approaching  peace. — 
SANDBACH. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

Johannesburg  Fellows  send  greetings.  Wish  you  happy  evening,  Jubilee  Dinner. 
May  Institute  flourish  and  its  activities  advance. — PIERSON. 

TORONTO. 

Empire  Luncheon  just  held.  Dr.  Cody  delivered  magnificent  oration  on  Empire. 
Extend  hearty  felicitations. — EMPIRE  CLUB. 


The   following  donations   to  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund  were  also 
announced  while  the  Dinner  was  in  progress  : 


H.R.H.    TH^    DUKE    OF    CON- 
NAUGHT,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute) 
Elder  Dempster  &  Co. 
The  Earl  Brassey        .         .         . 
Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart. 
James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  for  him- 
self and  Company   .         .         . 
Otto  Beit,  Esq. 

Lord        Inchcape,         G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of 
P.     &    O.,    British    India    & 
Australasian  Co. 
The  Rhodes  Trust 
De  Boers  Consolidated  Minos 
F.  Eckstein,  Esq. 
Max  Michaelis,  Esq.    . 
Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  and  Eastern 
Australasian   and   China   Tele- 
graph Co.        .... 
Sir  Edgar  R.  Bowring,  High  Com- 
missioner for  Newfoundland 
Lord   Dewar,   on   behalf  of  John 

Dewar  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Union  Castle  Co.         .         .         . 
African  Banking  Corporation 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa   . 
Bank  of  Australasia  .  . 

Union  Bank  of  Australasia   . 
The  late  Sir  Lesley  Probyn  (legacy) 
Admiral    Sir    N.    Bowden-Smith, 

K.C.B 

Lt. -Colonel  John  Studholme 
H.H.   The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner, 
G.C.S.I.,     G.C.I.E.,     G.C.V.O., 
K..C.U.  «         •         •         «         • 
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The  Viscount  Cowdray 
Sir  James  Mills,  K.C.M.G. 
W.  Acton-Adams,  Esq. 

F.  Button,  Esq. 

G.  V.  Morgan,  Esq.     . 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagdcn,  K.C.M.G. 
A.  Moor-Radford,  Esq. 
R.  Littlejohn,  Esq. 
Sir     Harry     Wilson, 

K.B.E.  . 
Lt. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edward 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Charles  McLeod 
The  British  South  African  Co. 
J.  Speak,  Esq.    . 
Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes 
Lt.-General  Sir  Edward 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.    . 
Lady  Northcote .         . 
Sir  Rider  Haggard      . 
Sir        Charles     Lucas, 
K.C.M.G.  (first  donation) 

G.  T.  Henderson,  Esq. 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  Bart. 

George  Adams,  Esq.   . 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq. 

Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B. 

Maurice  W.  Wiche 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G. 

C,  Sandbach  Parker,  Esq. 

F.  E.  B.  Struhen,  Esq. 

Myles  Patterson,  Esq. 

Lieut.  D.  H.  Robertson 

£12,965     1    0 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers:  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLY! 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED) 

FOUNDED    1866. 

136-142  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.G.  4. 
Bedford  Street  and  Agar  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 
31  Maclise  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W.  14. 

A  SSOCIATES   and    Fellows    of   the    Institute    visiting  I 
f  A\  London  can  obtain   Price  Lists  and  Complimentary  \ 
Tickets  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 


[  Bedford  Street. 


!  The  Export  Branch  of  the  Association  is  under  expert 
j  Management,  and  goods  can  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
I  world. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (80) : 

George  Thomas  Apps,  Capt.  Sydney  E.  J.  Brady,  Wm.  J.  Fox,  S.  Emmott  Large, 
Wilfrid  Arthur  Matthews,  John  Henry  Norton,  Nicholas  John  Photiades,  George  Moorlii 
Stuart,  Capt.  Harry  Tudor  Thornley,  Wm.  S.  Walton,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Litt. 

LIVERPOOL. — Wm.   Bertram  Chrimes,  Henry  Herbert  Edgecombe,  George  Burns  Everitt, 
John  Alfred  Irving,  Percy  James  Taylor,  Charles  Webster,  Richard  J.  Yeoward,  J.P. 
MANCHESTER.— Norman  Brodie. 

SHEFFIELD.  —  James  McNeal  Allan,  Arthur  Balfour,  Wm.  Bayldon  Barber,  Wm. 
Fredk.  Beardshaw,  William  Beckett,  Major  John  L.  Benthall,  C.B.E.,  T.D.,  Sir  Albert 
E.  Bingham,  Bart.,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  B.  Brittain,  Noel  Wm.  Burbidge,  John  Chapman, 
Wm.  Clark,  Lt.-Col.  Chas.  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  Albert  Davidson,  C.B.E.,  James  Dixon, 
J.P.,  Harry  Cyril  Else,  Stanley  C.  Else,  Thomas  Henry  Firth,  Albert  Good,  AUen  John 
Grant,  George  Ernest  Griffith,  Walter  Thorpe  Haddock,  D.  Jackson  Haggie,  Wm.  Howson, 
Wm.  Irons  (The  St.  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  o/  Sheffield)  Thomas  Gordon  Jameson,  Charles 
Wm.  Kayser,  Percy  W.  Lee,  Thomas  Porter  Lockwood,  Peter  MacGregor,  Max  B.  Mainprice, 
B.  E.  Mainprice,  J.  Menzies,  Leonard  Munns,  Albert  Peech,  John  Lowson  Potts,  Percy 
A.  Beuss,  Sydney  J.  Robinson,  Albert  Senior,  C.B.E.,  J.P.,  Wm.  Henry  Shephard, 
Charles  E.  Siddall,  Wm.  Simmonds  Skelton,  M.B.E.,  J.P.,  Henry  Steel,  Walter  Henry 
Thomas,  Wm.  Thompson,  Wm.  Tregenza,  Walter  Tyzack,  Thomas  Wm.  Ward,  Marma- 
duke  Wardlow,  Bartlett  W.  Winder,  J.P.,  Ernest  George  Wragg. 

SUSSEX.— George  Wallace  Badcock,  L.D.S.,  B.C.S.,  Walter  Broadbent,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Eliot  Curwen,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Dr.  John  F.  Gordon  Dill,  Admiral  Sir  C.  E.  Domvile, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  Hugh  Nethersole  Fletcher,  Harry  Ben  Lewis,  Lt.-Comm.  Fletcher  Luther, 
Leopold  J.  F.  Manes,  Major-Gen.  Harry  Mecan  Mason,  J.P.,  Walter  John  Paling, 
Walter  Robert  Sparkes. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (52): 

AUSTRALIA. — Rev.  Kenneth  J.  F.  Bickersteth  (Adelaide),  Wm.  George  Hoole  (Blayney), 
Hon.  John  Lewis,  M.L.C.  (Glen  Osmond,  S.A.) ,  Hon.  W.  M.  McPherson,  M.P.  (Mel- 
bourne),  Capt.  K.  F.  G.  Slronach,  M.C.,  R.H.A.  (South  Perth),  Alwyn  Uren  Tanking 
(Sydney). 

CANADA. — Franfois  J.  Bisaillon,  K.C.  (Montreal),  Professor  Mack  Eastman  (Van- 
couver), Reginald  L.  Gale  ( Victoria,  B.C.). 

NEW  ZEALAND. — Rev.  Chas.  F.  Askew  (Wellington). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Christopher  0.  R.  Briggs  (Addo),  Jack  Herman  Champion  (Addo), 
Walter  John  Coward  ( Walvis  Bay),  Owen  Driver  (Greylingstad),  Edward  G.  Dru-Drury,  M.D. 
(Grahamstown),  Capt.  Charles  H.  Teuton  (Walvis  Bay),  Leslie  H.  P.  Ibbotson  (Natal), 
Guy  C.  N.  Mackasness  (Addo),  Ronald  Bruce  Purves  (Natal).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— 
Walter  Albert  Cohell,  Donald  E.  Lyddon  (Nairobi).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.— Arthur 
Gardyne  (Sandakan).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— John  Tertius  Clarke,  M.R.C.S. 
(Ipoh).  HONG  KONG.— Walter  James  Dexter.  INDIA.— Wm.  Maple  Collins  (Rangoon), 
Capt.  Reginald  F.  Wall.  NYASALAND.— Capt.  Hugh  W.  Ross  (Blantyre).  RHODESIA.— 
James  F.  Kennedy  (Wankie),  Alex.  F.  Ternouth  (Umtali).  SHANGHAI.— Norman  Bowey. 
WEST  AFRICA. — Albert  E.  Altrop  (Lagos),  Ernest  Busfield  (Bukuru),  John  Cook  (Jos), 
Wm.  Duncan  (Frukama),  Richard  D.  Gordon  (Accra),  Charles  O'Farrett  (Accra),  John  F.  B* 
Saxby-Hawkins  (Aba).  ARGENTINE.— Trevor  G.  Howe  (Buenos  Aires),  James  G.  A. 
Reynolds  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. — M.  A.  Glover  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  George  S.  London 
(Sao  Paulo),  Wm.  H.  Rockett  (Uruguayana),  Arthur  C.  White  (Sao  Pauk).  PORTUGUESE 
EAST  AFRICA.— Mormon  M.  Gillam  (Quilimane).  ROUMANIA—  Fredk.  V.  Permit. 
UNITED  STATES—  Ernest  H.  Bennett  (New  York).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— 
Capt.  D.  Aylward,  Rowland  L.  B.  Jones,  Wm.  P.  Clifton-Mogg,  George  H.  Fawcett, 
Capt.  G.  N.  Hall,  Douglas  S.  Milward. 
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British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37    EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.G.  3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 

Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:  53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers:  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  B.C. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

DearSirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  :  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Your*  faithfully, 

Major, 

RAJ. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials ! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 


ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth" and  "Roscut"  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Associates    (9) : 

Miss  L.  E.  Elliott,  Capt.  Henry  C.  Kirsopp,  Mrs.  K.  P.  Large. 

S0SSEX. — Mrs.    Curling,   Miss    A.    K.   Hannington,    Mrs.    H.    M.    Martindale,    Mrs. 
L.  E.  Paling,  Miss  N,  H.  B.  Paling,  Miss  M.  Aston   Willis. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

James  T.  Hutchison,    A.  E.  Goodwin,  A.  J.  Abraham,  Sir  Hugh  Port,  John  Howard 

Smith,    George   Richard   Perrins,    G.    M.    Theal,   LL.D.,    William    Beswetherick,    J.    Ellis 

Brown,    Sir    T.    F.    Victor    Buxton,    Bart.,   James    Mayers,    W.    Hawkins,    Hon.    J.    W. 

Wright,  W.  R,  T.  Hawkins,  Sir  Barclay  Baron,  Capt.  H.  R.  Thompson,  G.  H.  Sykes. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Capt.  0.  Larimer,  H.  McL.  Martin,  H.  G.  Roberts,  E.  M.  Wilson. 
Australia. — H.  W.  Berry,  E.  Shirley  Chapman,  J.  M.  Stawett.  Basra. — Capt.  E.  Jones. 
Belgian  Congo.— C.  II.  Firmin,  M.  A.  B.  Denton  Thompson.  British  Guiana.— (Sir 
W.  Collet,  K.C.M.G.,  B.  A.  Gainfort,  J.  J.  Nunan. —British  North  Borneo.  — If.  G. 
Darby,  B.  St.  Maur  Hill.  Cameroons. — C.  W.  Luff,  H.  Robins.  Canada.— B.  Pratt. 
Ceylon. — Sir  A.  Bertram.  Federated  Malay  States.— F.  Fortesmie  Faithfull,  A.  Stewart, 
J.  F.  Ward.  FIJI.— R.  M.  Booth.  India.— J.  J.  Godfrey.  Jamaica.— P.  C.  Cork,  C.M.G., 
A.  L.  Keeling.  New  Zealand. — T.  C.  Kerry,  W.  C.  Caccia  Birch.  Paraguay.— F.  Oliver. 
Rhodesia.— Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  Hodson,  Capt.  H.  T.  Onyetl,  J.  F.  Pearcey.  South  Africa. 
— J.  H.  Astrop,  Patrick  Duncan,  C.M.G.,  H.  A.  Baily,  E.  W.  Evans,  J.P.,  G.  Forster, 
Dr.  W.  MacdonaU,  Dr.  A.  MacKenzie,  Arthur  G.  May,  Sir  Leivis  Michell,  C.V.O.,  J.  M. 
Orpen,  Hon.  W.  Ross,  C.  F.  Smuts.  Spain.— G.  L.  Boag.  Syria— Capt.  W.  McDonald. 
Uganda.— F.  Spire,  C.M.G.  West  Africa.— R.  S.  Baillie,  L.  Belmar,  E.  0.  Tcale, 
D.  R.  A.  Bettington,  J.  Bunny,  J.  Donnelly,  E.  W.  Gosling,  Dr.  W.  G.  Watt,  R.  B. 
Brooks,  G.  F.  Sharp. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— John  Hall,  J.  S.  Hunter,  D.  O'Connor.  Australia.  —  Capt.  W.  Cope, 
Capt.  R.  £.  Forbes,  M.C.,  Major  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Goodman,  M.S.H.,  F.  A.  Winchcombe. 
Brazil.— IF.  R.  Ashlin,C.  H.  Pritchard.  British  East  Africa—  J.  I.  Cox,  H.  F.  Birchal.  British 
North  Borneo.— H.  J.  R.  Beckett.  Burma.  —  F.  M.  Ball.  Cameroons.  —  C.  G.  Sandford 
Elvey.  Canada.— Dr.  F.  D.  Adams,  Major  0.  Allhusen,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  W.  Birks,  J. 
Monypenny.  China.— -J.  S.  S.  Cooper.  Federated  Malay  States.  — Dr.  J.  D.  Gimletle, 
W.  B.  Monilaws.  Fiji.  —  Hon.  T.  E.  Fell,  Capt.  R.  R.  Kane.  Hong  Kong.— L.  S. 
Greenhitt.  Newfoundland.  —  Capt.  H.  A.  Anderson.  New  Zealand.  —  Lieut.-Col.  A.  T. 
Watson,  A.  T.  McCaw.  Portugal.  —  G.  A.  James.  South  Africa.  —  C.  H.  Andrew,  Sir 
W.  W.  Hoy,  C.B.,  Capt.  E.  S.  Pearse,  Major  T.  G.  McEiven,  Capt.  Lewis  Byron, 
M.P.C.,  Capt.  J.  G.  J.  Chapman,  Major  E.  G.  Dickinson,  E.  R.  Davies,  C.  F.  Stallard, 
Capt.  J.  S.  Wright-Redgwell.  Straits  Settlements.  —  E.  Nixon  Westwood,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Westwood  Trinidad.— Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Cottens.  West  Africa.—  W .  P.  B.  Beal,  Thomas 
M.  Brodie,  F.  W.  Chamberlain,  P.  Colin  Whitehead,  P.  Wilmor  Carlton,  L.  S.  Gruchy, 
R.  B.  Mackie,  M.  D.  Reece,  A.  R.  Richards,  S.  W.  Tooby. 


ESSAY    COMPETITION. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  to  extend  this  competition  in  the 
coming  year  to  countries  outside  the  Empire,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  by  Mr.  Warden,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Argentine, 
competition  for  Schools  (Classes  A  and  B)  will  therefore  in  future  be  open  to  the  ( 
British  subjects  wherever  resident,  who  are  attending  any  recognised  school,  and  the  necessary 
alterations  will  be  made  in  the  Regulations  before  they  are  next  issued. 


Printed  bf  Sfattisvoott.  Ballantyne  &  Co.  ltd-.  Cotctiater.  London  ant  Eton. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

IT  will  be  in  keeping  with  the   monster   proportions  of   the   world 

conflagration  that  here  and  there  the  smouldering  remains  should 

burst  out  into  flame  long  after  the  fire  is  regarded  as 

Victory  extinguished.    We    have,    therefore,    experienced    the 

Celebrations  ,     ,  ,      , .       ,/         •,     ,  ,,    ,17r       ,      T> 

anomaly  of  celebrating  the  end  of  the  War  whenreace 

is  far  from  being  restored  to  the  earth.  But  with  the  signature  by 
Germany  of  the  Treaty  embodying  the  terms  imposed  upon  her,  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  was  complete,  and  the  occasion  was  legitimately 
one  for  official  rejoicing.  In  Great  Britain,  July  19  was  given  over  to 
victory  celebrations.  With  a  spontaneity  that  did  credit  to  the  nation, 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  had  been  taken  for  the  thanksgiving 
services — which,  perhaps,  reflected  more  accurately  the  innermost 
feelings  of  the  people :  for  the  War  has  burnt  too  deeply  into  the 
national  life  to  permit  any  whole-hearted  surrender  to  the  joy  of  the 
moment,  even  if  it  were  not  a  patent  fact  that  Peace  is  a  misnomer 
when  British  forces  are  still  engaged  in  conflict  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Circumstances,  therefore,  compel  attention  more  to  what  is  to  come 
after,  than  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  do  well  not 
to  forget  Great  Britain's  effort  in  the  War — the  7,700,000  men  re- 
cruited for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  £9,000,000,000  raised  by  loans 
and  revenue,  the  casualties  that  exceeded  3,000,000.  But  the  chief 
concern  must  be  to  make  sure  that  this  great  effort  shall  not  have  been 
in  vain.  "  We  are  not  out  of  our  troubles  yet,"  the  Prime  Minister 
impressed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  appeal  for  unity  to 
enable  the  country  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  And  he  added  :  "  We 
have  no  strength  to  spare,  if  we  are  to  save  this  country  from  sinking 
under  its  burdens  and  its  wounds." 

THE  world  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  of  ideals,  and  not  in  a  vulgar 
clash  of  material  interests.    If  it  had  been  the  latter,  we  could  now 
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concern  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  fruits  of    victory.     But  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  War,  as  General  Smuts  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  is  the  triumph  of  the  spirit,  of  the  moral  over 
the  material  factors  of  life.  For  this  reason  the  forces  that 
the  War  has  called  into  being  do  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  defeat  of 
Germany.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  see  that  the  spiritual  factors 
which  have  proved  their  superiority  over  the  baser  elements  of  human 
nature  continue  to  assert  themselves.     But  there  is  danger  of  this  point 
being  overlooked  in  the  inevitable  concentration  of  attention  upon  the 
German  menace.     In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  apparent 
indifference  to  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  Central  and  South- 
Eastern  Europe.     The  baser  elements  of  human  nature  are  in  full 
evidence  there ;  and  if  they  appear  in  a  less  vicious  garb  than  when  of 
German  origin,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  wield 
the  same   material  strength.    The  relations  between  the  different 
nationalities  that  find  themselves  neighbours  in  the  Near  East — Ital- 
ians, Yugo-Slavs,  Rumanians,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians — display  little 
of  the  Christian  qualities  which  the  Allies  have  inscribed  on  their  peace 
banner ;  nor  can  our  mind  be  altogether  at  ease  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  interpreted  our  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  Russian 
and  Hungarian  Bolshevism.     Unless  we  are  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
charge  that  the  spiritual  elan  which  carried  us  through  the  great 
struggle  is  only  equal  to  fighting  against  evil  when  it  threatens  our 
own  skins,  we  must  recognise  that,  however  much  we  may  rejoice 
over  the  defeat  of  Germany,  there  can  be  no  real  peace  until  the 
principles    for    which    the    War    has   been   fought   are   established 
throughout  Europe  and  Hither  Asia. 


To  proclaim  high-sounding  principles  as  the  Allies'  war-aims,  and 
then  to  connive  at  their  breach  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  us  in  the  struggle  for  right  against 
Precept  and  might,  savours  strongly  of  the  worst  form  of  hypocrisy. 
Sincerity,  as  well  as  logic,  requires  that  we  should  be  as 
hostile  to  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  an  Ally  as  when  it  is  perpetrated 
by  an  enemy.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Paris  Conference  is  a  long-drawn 
admission  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  three  chief  Powers  among  the 
Allies  to  compel  respect  for  the  spirit  as  well  as  for  the  letter  of  the 
"  Fourteen  Points."  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be  supposed  that 
the  Powers  concerned  would  abandon  the  fiction  that  the  East  has  the 
same  moral  standard  as  the  West ;  and  for  the  sake  of_.the  world's  peace 
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would  take  steps  to  ensure  that  in  Europe,  at  least,  some  approach  to 
uniformity  should  be  maintained.  Until  the  details  of  the  settlement 
are  made  known,  it  would  be  unfair  to  presume  that  the  Allies  will  prove 
false  to  their  principles  ;  but,  so  far,  there  has  been  little  indication  that 
they  are  prepared  to  face  the  corollary  of  their  discovery  that  the  East 
left  to  itself  must  always  lag  a  long  way  behind  the  moral  standard 
of  the  West.  What  is  wanted  is  the  appointment  of  suitable  advisers 
on  the  spot,  who  will  prevent  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  traditional 
policy  that  has  made  the  Balkans  the  storm-centre  of  Europe.  Their 
presence  would  not  be  generally  welcomed,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Allies  may  dispense  with  them.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  proof  that  they 
lack  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  Europe  almost  certainly 
will  be  tolerating  a  plague-spot  in  her  midst. 

HOME  troubles  are  of  a  different  order,  although  there  seems  to  be 
the  same  reluctance  to  grapple  with  them  in  a  manner  that  will  at 

least  deserve  success,  if  it  does  not  achieve  it.     In 
forAxjtton      otner  words,  in  regard  both  to  Labour  problems  and 

to  Ireland,  as  well  as   to  a   host   of  other  questions 
connected  with  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  policy  of  laissez-faire 
appears  to   find    more  favour  than  that  of  action.     The   ordinary 
observer  acquires  the  impression  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
has  reached  a  stage  of  over-centralisation,  which  threatens  disaster  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  nation.     Two  years  ago,  the  same  impasse 
had  been  reached  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  leadership  ;  to-day  the 
motive  power  is  there,  but  it  is  running  to  waste  owing  to  faulty 
linking-up    of    the    different    parts    of   the    vast    machine.     Some 
confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  by  the  letter  in  which  Sir  Arthur 
Steel-Maitland  announced  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.     Of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
question  nothing  may  be  known  outside  official  circles ;    but  it  was 
apparent  to  everyone  that  the  Department  was  not  achieving  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  created,  and  that  in  a  number  of  foreign 
markets  our  trade  rivals  are  installing  themselves  ahead  of  us.     Even 
in  such  an  important  centre  as  Constantinople  the  official  request  for 
a  Commercial  Attache,  although  frequently  repeated,  remained  un- 
answered for  many  months.     Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  implies  that 
he  was  handicapped  by  the  dead-weight  of  inertia  above  him  ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  other  officials  in  other  spheres  are  pressing 
also  in  vain  for  decisions  for  which  the  public  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impatient. 
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LORD  MILNER,  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Sir  John  Randies,  Chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Committee  of  the  House   of   Commons  to  meet 

representatives  of  the  Dominions,  carried  the  thoughts 
Independence  he  expressed  at  Manchester  a  stage  farther.     In  April 

he  referred  to  the  Dominions  as  destined  to  take  their 
place  among  the  Great  Powers,  and  described  the  Empire  as  a  British 
League  of  Nations.    In  July  he  said  "  the  only  possibility  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  British  Empire  is  on  a  basis  of  absolute  out-and-out 
equal  partnership  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions." 
Wherever   British   interests   are   involved   the   Dominions   must   be 
directly  represented.     No  international  conference,  said  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  is  really  complete  in  these  days  without  the  British  Do- 
minions.    Canada  and  Australia  must  have  a  voice  in  international 
affairs  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Chile  or  the  Argentine.     No  objection 
which  any  foreign  Power  may  raise  on  the  score  that  such  a  concession 
will  give  Great  Britain  undue  preponderance  is  admissible.      The 
Dominions  claim,  and  must  have,  independent  representation ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  closely  allied  with  Great  Britain  in  a 
permanent  political  union  cannot  alter  the  fact.     They  will  be  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  the  same  time  they  are  members  of  the 
British  League  of  Nations.     Such  direct  representation,  Lord  Milner 
is  convinced,  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Empire.     This 
is  a  new  and,  in  one  sense,  startling  view.    Mr.  Hughes,  before  his 
departure  for  Australia,  said  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of  Imperial 
Federation  on  the  lines  of  representation  at  Westminster,  though  he  sees 
every  reason  why  the  unity  of  the  Empire  should  be  maintained  and 
developed.    Does  Lord  Milner's  latest  declaration  mean  that  he,  too, 
regards    Imperial   Federation    as   impracticable  ?      Not    necessarily, 
perhaps ;   but  that  seems  to  be  the  logical  deduction.    How  it  may 
affect  such  questions  as  Imperial  Preference  and  the  application  of 
the  most-favoured  nation  clause  in  commercial  treaties,  is  another 
point.     But  these  are  problems  inseparable  from  the  changed  status 
of  the  Dominions. 

ANOTHER  landmark  has  been  reached  in  the  process  of  formulating 
a  constitutional  programme  for  India  with  the  publication  of  the 

report  of  Lord  Crowe's  Committee.  This  body  was 
J/1* ian  appointed  last  January  to  inquire  into  the  organisation 

of  the  India  Office  and  the  relations  between  it  and  the 
Government  of  India.  It  has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
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decision,  and  the  Joint  Committee  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  will  have  to  make  its  own 
choice  between  a  variety  of  suggestions,  for  each  of  which  some  weighty 
arguments  can  be  adduced.  The  question  of  the  India  Office  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  proposals  for  India's  constitutional  evolution. 
Lord  Ore  we 's  Committee  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  the 
agency  work  with  which  the  India  Office  has  been  charged  in  the  past, 
as  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the  relations  between  England  and  India 
were  mainly  commercial,  should  in  future  be  separated  from  the 
administrative  functions  and  be  handed  over  to  a  High  Commissioner 
or  some  similar  Indian  Governmental  representative  in  London.  In 
the  matter  of  administration  the  problem  is  so  to  re-model  the  India 
Office  that  it  may  play  an  efficient  part  for  the  purpose  to  which 
the  country  is  now  committed — the  curtailment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  attainment  by 
India  of  the  status  of  a  Dominion.  At  present  the  India  Office  is 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  government  of  India,  and  to  make 
good  its  charge  requires  complete  authority  over  the  Indian  adminis- 
trative machine.  During  the  transition  period  is  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  be  weakened  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy 
of  transferring  more  power  to  India,  or  is  it  to  be,  possibly,  strengthened 
by  eliminating  the  Parliamentary  control  from  which  it  is  desirable 
that  India  also  should  be  freed  ?  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  report 
favoured  the  former  course ;  a  majority  of  Lord  Crewe's  Committee 
the  latter ;  but  without  securing  the  assent  of  Sir  James  Brunyate  or 
Professor  Berriedale  Keith.  To  this  end  it  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  India  Council  in  Whitehall,  and  its  replacement  by  a  statutory 
Advisory  Committee  of  not  more  than  twelve  members,  holding  office 
for  five  years,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  proposed  by  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Chelmsford. 

IT  was  probably  in  the  main  owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  British 
public  that  the  Paris  Conference  resolved  that  the  ex-Emperor  William 
should  be  brought  to  trial  to  answer  for  his  responsi- 
ble1!^ billty  f°r  tte  War-     N°W  that  the  decision  has  been 
taken  and  it  has  been  announced  that  the  trial   will 

be  held  in  London,  a  keen  desire  has  manifested  itself  that  the  onus 
of  being  the  possible  instrument  of  the  ex-Emperor's  condemnation 
should  be  avoided  by  Great  Britain.  All  that  is  urged  against  London 
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as  the  venue  of  the  trial  and  in  favour  of  some  other  locality  may  be 
both  true  and  valid  ;  but  it  savours  of  a  reluctance,  noticeable  at  the 
present  moment  in  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  live  up  to 
principles  for  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  expended, 
and  to  follow  out  the  course  of  events  to  their  logical  conclusion.  The 
defeat  and  punishment  of  Germany  were  necessary  as  a  warning  to 
all  nations  against  aspirations  of  world-conquest ;  but  as  individual 
rulers  are  apt  to  be  actuated  by  personal  motives  and  give  no  thought 
to  the  sufferings  of  their  people,  it  becomes  equally  necessary  that 
they  should  realise  that  the  principle  of  their  separate  responsibility 
has  been  established,  and  that  they  may  have  to  suffer  for  their  wrong- 
doing in  their  own  persons.  In  the  certain  knowledge  of  having  done 
her  duty,  Great  Britain  can  face  with  an  easy  conscience  the  possible 
intensification  of  German  hatred  as  a  result  of  the  trial  being  held 
in  London,  or  even  the  halo  of  martyrdom  which,  if  German  and 
Russian  Bolshevism  join  hands,  the  ex-Emperor  may  ultimately 
share  with  Judas  Iscariot,  to  whom  a  Russian  Soviet  proposes  to 
raise  a  statue. 

THE  Provincial  Council  of  the  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

has  passed  a  decree  authorising  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  elephants 

in  the  Addo  Bush  Forest  Reserve,  near  Port  Elizabeth. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  elephants  have  pushed 
Elephants.  ,,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,,  ,.  ,  ,,  , 

self-determination  beyond  the  limits  of  the  compla- 
cency of  the  Cape  authorities.  On  former  occasions  when  the  de- 
predations of  the  herd  have  become  excessive  a  remedy  has  been  found 
in  issuing  licences  for  the  killing  of  a  certain  number  of  animals,  and 
in  an  exceptional  case,  when  no  one  was  found  willing  to  take  the  risk 
single-handed,  in  sending  a  small  military  expedition  into  the  Reserve. 
The  history  of  colonisation  is  repeating  itself,  and  the  doom  of  these 
Cape  elephants  has  now  been  pronounced.  While  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  competent  authority  has  acted  after  due  con- 
sideration and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  zoological  disaster  that  its 
recommendation  involves,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  British  race  will  find  an  alternative  to  the  ruthless  extirpation 
of  between  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  elephants.  One  suggestion  that 
has  been  put  forward  is  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  capture 
the  herd  by  means  of  trained  female  elephants  from  India :  it  ia 
pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  demand  for  the  animals  in  India,  they 
might  be  made  available  for  track-making  in  New  Guinea  or  elsewhere. 
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The  Cape  Provincial  Council  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  put  any  such 
scheme  into  action ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  refuse  its  assent  to  a  proposal 
that  aims  at  securing  the  end  in  view — the  protection  of  Sunday  River 
settlers  and  others  from  the  depredations  of  the  Addo  herd.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  private  enterprise  to 
move  in  the  matter  without  waiting  for  a  Government  scheme. 

No  camouflage  can  make  the  result  of  the  Victory  Loan  look  really 
satisfactory.  The  position  was  a  simple  one.  There  were  a  thousand 
millions  sterling  of  Treasury  Bills,  and  five  hundred 
The  Victory  mimons  oj  kanic  overdrafts,  as  Government  liabilities ; 
in  addition,  the  estimated  deficit  of  revenue  in  the 
current  year  is  reckoned  at  between  two  and  three  hundred  millions. 
Some  eighteen  hundred  millions  therefore  were  required  to  transform 
short  debt  into  regularised  loan  ;  the  actual  result  of  the  Victory  Loan, 
as  announced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  £767,500,000. 
That  is  nothing  like  enough,  and  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  it  is  ;  it 
is  not  as  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  a  right  to  expect.  But  before 
we  begin  casting  stones,  it  may  be  worth  while  analysing  the  reasons 
for  the  comparative  failure.  In  the  first  place,  many  small  investors 
"  pawned  their  shirts,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  their  bankers  for  the  1917 
loan,  when  the  country  really  was  in  danger  from  the  Germans  ;  now 
that  the  danger  is  over,  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pawn  their  trousers 
as  well,  even  with  so  respectable  a  broker  as  a  joint-stock  bank.  In  the 
second  place,  the  financiers  who  held  large  amounts  of  Treasury  Bills 
did  not  rush  to  convert  them  ;  the  smallness  of  the  conversion  figures 
is  a  real  matter  for  surprise.  In  the  third  place,  the  many  businesses 
which  made  money  out  of  the  War  are  putting  every  penny  into 
increasing  their  business  for  post-war  competition,  and  the  knowledge 
that  many  competing  private  industrial  issues  were  impending,  baited 
with  the  seductive  seven  per  cent,  preference  shares  of  fashionable 
finance,  undoubtedly  kept  back  many  millions.  After  all,  it  was  a 
reasonable  argument  that  money  put  into  industrials  was  as  good  for 
extending  employment,  and  therefore  as  patriotically  employed,  now 
that  war  is  over,  as  money  sent  to  the  Treasury ;  for  the  inflation  of 
currency  and  the  heavier  stocks  of  goods  which  now  have  to  be  carried 
render  much  larger  capitalisation  necessary  than  ten  years  ago. 
Added  to  this,  we  fear  it  must  be  stated  that  the  profiteer  stuck  to  his 
profits  instead  of  putting  at  least  part  of  them  at  the  service  of  his 
country. 
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So  much  for  the  public's  responsibility  ;  the  remaining  factor  must 
be  debited  to  the  Government.     There  was  a  very  general  feeling  that 
the  Government  had  not  been  sufficiently  insistent  on 
P  ^ina|fc        economy  in  public  affairs,  andit  is  not  everybody  who 
wishes  to  lend  money  to  be  spent  on  superfluous  salaries 
in  Government  Offices.     The  potency  of  this  motive   can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.     It  is  now  for  the  Government  and  the  country  to  face 
the  future  resolutely.     There  was  much  unavoidable  extravagance  in 
war-time,  for  things  had  to  be  hastily  improvised,  and  money  was  only 
a  secondary  consideration.    But  that  period  is  over,  and  it  is  now 
urgently  necessary,  and  indeed  imperative  for  the  future  of  the  country 
and  the  stability  of  the  Empire,  to  cut  down  the  superfluous  depart- 
ments unsparingly,  to  "  reform  them  altogether,"  in  Hamlet's  phrase. 
The  Treasury  must  regain  its  lost  control  over  expenditure,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  must  scrutinise  every  vote  with  meticulous  care ; 
it  might  profitably  direct  some  of  its  attention  from  politics  to  finance. 
If  this  is  not  done,  very  serious  dangers  lie  ahead,  and  Members  might 
study  the  Rake's  Progress  as  a  tag  to  their  speeches.     There  is  time  for 
reform ;  but  we  are  faced  with  the  certainty  of  heavier  taxation  in  1920 
and  a  further  loan,  since  the  floating  debt  will  have  to  be  cleared  up 
somehow,  and  Lombard  Street  cannot  indefinitely  finance  Downing 
Street.     The  present  wave  of  apparent  prosperity  is  largely  illusory, 
and  industry  is  in  a  difficult  position,  unable  to  see  three  months  ahead, 
yet  faced  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  its  commitments  if  it  is  to 
carry  on  at  all.     This  is  the  time  for  a  strong  Government  policy,  and 
now  that  Peace  is  signed,  the  rejoicings  over,  and  the  intermediate 
period  between  the  Armistice  and  the  settlement  over,  the  Government 
will  need  to  devote  their  holidays  to  settling  their  industrial  policy  and 
arranging  for  the  drastic  economies  which  will  be  demanded  in  the 
autumn. 

BY  the  time  this  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  appears,  the  Appeal 

for  the  New  Premises  and  Jubilee  Fund  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
members  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  its  way  to 
those  overseas.  Its  objects  were  admirably  stated  by 

Institute  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner, 

and  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  in  our  last  issue.  Needless 

to  say,  we  trust  that  it  will  receive  the  generous  support  which  its 

great  importance  merits. 
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AT  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  EAST. 

IT  ought  to  be  superfluous  to-day  to  urge  the  important  relationship  that 
South-Eastern  Europe  bears  to  the  British  Empire.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Powers,  the  Near  East  played  the  part  of  the  dynamo  from  which 
powerful  currents  issued  in  various  directions,  now  setting  in  motion  an  attack 
on  the  Suez  Canal,  now  stirring  up  trouble  in  Afghanistan,  at  another  time 
galvanising  Pan-Turanianism  into  dangerous  activity  in  Central  Asia.  The 
objective  in  each  case  was  the  undoing  of  the  British  Empire.  As  a  safeguard 
against  the  repetition  of  this  experience,  it  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  themselves,  that  the  States  in 
this  part  of  the  Continent  should  offer  an  effective  barrier  to  German  intrigue 
and  to  German  schemes  for  world-domination.  In  the  past  they  have  failed, 
owing  to  their  mutual  animosities,  which  have  prevented  them  from  exerting 
the  influence  that  even  their  moderate  strength  would  have  commanded,  if 
unity  of  purpose  had  been  attained.  As  a  result  of  the  War,  the  countries  of 
the  Near  East — they  have  outgrown  the  terminology  of  Balkan  States — can 
claim  a  population  of  some  forty  millions  in  the  place  of  the  eighteen  or  nineteen 
millions  of  five  years  ago  ;  but  they  will  remain  as  impotent  as  formerly  to 
protect  their  own  interests  or  to  play  their  part  in  the  new  world  scheme 
unless  they  can  develop  a  capacity  for  cohesion. 

At  the  present  moment  their  antagonism  is,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous 
than   it  has  ever  been  before.    Three  of  the  nations — Rumanians,  Southern 
Slavs,  and  Greeks — are  officially  allies.    Between  Eumania  and  the  new  kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  however,  Banat  has  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, and  peace  has  been  kept  by  the  presence  of  French  troops.     For  the 
Rumanians  this  province  is  indivisible,  and  an  indissoluble  portion  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  can  point  to  the  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  natural  boundary 
as  that  provided  by  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.     The  Serbians  urge  the  presence 
of  their  nationals  in  the  Torontal,  the  western  county  of  the  Banat,  and,  above 
all,  insist  upon  adequate  protection  from  sudden  attack  for  Belgrade,  the 
capital  of  the  new  Yugoslavia.     Neither  party,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  in- 
different to  the  economic  factor  in  the  dispute,  for  the  Torontal  is  probably 
the  most  fertile  tract  of  land  in  South-Eastern  Europe.    Between  Serbians 
and  Greeks  there  is  at  present  no  quarrel.    The  latter,  it  is  true,  begin  to 
look  askance  at  the  good  fortune  of  their  northern  neighbours,  who  have 
suddenly  grown  from  a  nation  of  four  millions  to  one  of  twelve  millions  or  more  ; 
they  are  also  in  the  dark  as  to  the  future  of  Salonika,  which  has  waxed  great 
on  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  must  as  surely  decline,  if,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  that  trade  is  deflected  to  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic  or  elsewhere. 
For  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  Bulgaria  is  the  common  enemy.    Her 
territory  marches  with  all  three,  and  against  all  three  she  is  actuated  by  the 
same  grievance  of  irredentism.    In  the  Balkans,  however,  the  principle  of 
nationality  does  not  offer  the  same  clear-cut  issue  as  it  does  elsewhere.  Over- 
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whelmed  by  statistics,  hard  swearing  and  contradictory  interpretation  of 
history,  the  Paris  Conference  might  be  forgiven,  if  the  matter  at  stake  were  less 
critical,  for  supposing  that,  as  justification  could  be  found  for  any  decision, 
the  circumstances  called  for  a  short-cut  verdict.  This  not  unnatural  tendency 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  argument  of  our  Near  Eastern  Allies  that  against 
the  thirty-six  millions  of  Eumanians,  Jugoslavs  and  Greeks,  it  is  immaterial 
what  four  million  Bulgarians  think,  say,  or  do.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  the  canker  of  unrest  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  anywhere  with  impunity, 
and  to  those  who  would  see  South-Eastern  Europe  an  effective  barrier  to  any 
future  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  unfriendly  Power  to  compass  the  downfall 
of  the  British  Empire,  a  settlement  that  permanently  precludes  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  Near  Eastern  countries  is  unworthy  of  a  body  charged  with 
the  task  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  World's  Peace. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Paris  Conference,  and  of  the  League  of  the  Nations 
hereafter,  it  may  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East  will  never  pull  together  if  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices.  The 
evils  of  a  defective  peace  which  engendered  a  ^ense  of  injustice  among  one 
people  or  another  might  still  be  overcome  if  the  futility  of  kicking  against 
the  pricks  were  established  beyond  the  reach  of  challenge,  and  at  the  same 
time  protection  against  further  aggression  were  afforded  to  all  impartially. 
But  even  if  any  Great  Power  were  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  "  Big  Brother  " 
in  South-Eastern  Europe,'  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  count  upon  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  all  the  States,  without  which  the  r&le  could  not  be  un- 
dertaken officially  in  existing  circumstances.  The  Peace  Conference  has  suggested 
that  certain  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  minorities  must  be  provided  by  the 
countries  receiving  considerable  accession  of  territory  ;  the  proposal  has  been 
taken  so  ill  by  one  State,  as  equivalent  to  an  encroachment  upon  its  sovereignty, 
that  it  may  be  held  politic  to  omit  it  from  the  final  draft  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
The  incident  does  not  bode  well  for  the  major  measure  of  outside  control  or 
supervision,  required  in  the  real  interests  of  a  Peninsula  hopelessly  divided 
against  itself  by  the  worst  of  blood-feuds. 

Can  anything  be  done,  then,  to  prevent  the  Near  East  from  remaining 
the  storm-centre  of  Europe,  if  the  Paris  Conference  is  unable  to  enforce  a  settle- 
ment which  will  represent  a  rigid  application  of  the  principle  of  nationality 
and  to  make  provision  that  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  ?  The  only  hope 
seems  to  lie  in  British  statesmanship.  The  War  has  left  the  prestige  of  Great 
Britain  in  South-Eastern  Europe  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  if 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  unique  position  which  we  now  hold  there,  it  will 
be  immaterial  whether  the  r61e  we  are  called  upon  to  play  is  based  upon  formal 
international  charter  or  not.  Among  the  requirements  of  the  situation  may  be 
enumerated  the  following  :  (1)  That  a  definite  policy  be  agreed  upon,  the  guiding 
feature  of  which  shall  be  the  aim  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  various  peoples, 
and  bringing  them  together  for  co-operation  in  political  and  economic  spheres  ; 
(2)  that  Great  Britain's  representatives  should  not  be  appointed  haphazardly, 
but  should  be  most  carefully  selected  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  policy  to 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  give  effect ;  (3)  that  these  representatives 
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should  not  work,  as  in  the  past,  in  diplomatically  water-tight  compartments 
communicating  only  with  the  Foreign  Office,  but  should  be  aiiorded  the 
opportunity  for  the  close  co-operation  that  they  will  be  seeking  to  inculcate 
among  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited  ;  (4)  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  the  appointment  of  consular  or  trade  officials,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pressing  demands  for  British  (and  nothing  but  British)  goods  ; 
(5)  that  the  question  of  exchange  with  the  countries  concerned  should  be  taken 
in  hand  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  ;  (6)  that  an  immediate  improvement 
be  made  in  the  postal  service  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Near  East — a 
matter  in  regard  to  which  the  British  Post  Office  is  lagging  behind  the  French, 
to  the  prejudice  of  British  interests. 

It  is  not  contended  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  unofficial  role  of  friend, 
'philosopher,  and  guide,  can  achieve  as  much  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe  as  she  might  if  authority  were  given  her  to  compel  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  to  direct  the  energies  of  the  different  peoples  exclusively 
along  channels  of  productiveness.  But  if  British  interests  are  entrusted  to 
wise  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Near  East  will  benefit  from  an 
influence  which  can  be  wielded  by  no  other  State,  and  without  which  the 
Peninsula  is  likely  to  become  once  more  the  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  unrest. 
Each  of  the  countries  concerned  is  confronted  with  difficult  times  ahead,  and 
all  the  statesmanship  that  it  can  muster  will  be  required  for  the  settlement  of 
its  own  domestic  problems,  and  will  not  want  to  be  distracted  by  the  exacting 
demands  of  international  complications.  There  will,  however,  be  a  quantity 
of  inflammable  material  about,  and  the  doctrine  of  self-restraint  will  continually 
have  to  be  inculcated  among  peoples  who  have  battened  on  the  tradition  that 
a  remedy  for  difficulties  at  home  is  best  sought  in  the  fomenting  of  troubles 
abroad.  A  further  factor  in  the  cause  of  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  found 
in  the  marked  increase  in  accessibility  that  has  come  to  the  Near  East  as  a 
result  of  the  War.  The  more  these  territories  are  thrown  open  to  international 
trade  and  traffic,  the  fewer  the  opportunities  for  medisevalism,  whether  in 
politics  or  in  the  economic  life  of  a  nation.  For  Britons,  practically  every 
portion  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  has  its  particular 
associations.  As  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  pilgrimage  in  these  parts,  Gallipoli 
awaits  them,  an  impressive  sight,  even  from  the  distance  of  a  steamer  passing 
through  the  Dardanelles  ;  the  River  Clyde  is  still  where  she  was  beached  for 
the  landing,  an  effective  monument  to  British  daring,  with  the  Bouvet  hard  by, 
recalling  the  fact  that  the  French  also  shared  in  the  luckless  attempt  to  force 
the  Straits.  Behind  the  glorious  feats  of  the  War,  crowd  memories  of  Great 
Britain's  far  less  gratifying  record  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Near  East. 
A  kindly  fortune  has  allowed  those  mistakes  to  be  condoned,  and  she  finds 
herself  in  a  far  more  favourable  position  to  pursue  a  new  orientation  of  her 
Near  Eastern  policy  than  she  could  have  dared  to  hope  for  a  few  years  ago. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  new  policy  will  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Near  Eastern 
States,  whose  geographical  position  makes  them  a  gateway  leading  to  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  that  Empire.  H.  T.  MONTAGUE  BELL. 
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What  was  to  be  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  ?  What  were  to  be  the  relations  between  its 
various  parts  T  How  were  we  to  reconcile  that  which  on  the  face  of  it  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable 
• — the  sovereignty,  the  political,  and  economic  independence  of  each  of  the  parts — with  the 
concept  of  an  Empire  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  world  ?  .  .  .  We  must  hope  that  somehow 
means  would  be  found  whereby  this  great  confederation  of  free  nations  calling  itself  the  British 
Empire  would  work,  live  and  develop  together  in  the  highest  interests  of  civilisation  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind.—  THB  RT.  HON.  W.  M.  HUGHES,  July  1,  1919. 

BEFORE  the  War,  the  Imperial  problem — that  of  providing  a  central  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, or,  at  all  events,  some  more  logical  and  adequate  body  for  the  discharge  of 
Imperial  business — was  still  classified  as  a  more  or  less  academic  issue,  whose  solution 
could  indefinitely  be  postponed  without  causing  danger,  or  even  grave  inconvenience. 
At  the  moment  of  writing,  however,  it  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  tasks  that 
await  us,  not  only  because  the  old  reasons  for  a  closer  and  more  conscious  unity  have 
been  reinforced  by  our  experience  in  war  time,  but  because  new  and  important  con- 
siderations are  emphasising  its  urgency  ;  and  because  representative  Dominion  states- 
men have  plainly  stated  that  the  present  order  of  things  cannot  endure.  The  reality 
of  the  War  has  thrown  into  deep  relief  all  those  political  inconsistencies  which  formed 
the  raw  material  of  our  earlier  investigations  and  discussions.  We  have  witnessed 
the  novel  spectacle  of  an  Empire,  Commonwealth,  or  Alliance — call  it  what  you  will — 
containing  only  one  Sovereignty,  and  that  not  a  Federal  one  ;  bound  by  the  act  of 
one  Foreign  Office,  a  national  one ;  protected  by  one  Nayy,  a  national  rather  than 
an  Imperial  one ;  carrying  on  war  primarily  in  defence  of  a  treaty  ratified  before 
five  out  of  six  of  the  self-governing  units  of  the  Empire  had  reached  the  self-governing 
status — much  less  been  admitted  to  even  a  consultative  voice  in  Foreign  Affairs.  Ifc 
is  a  perplexing  situation.  One  would  say  that  it  is  a  disheartening  one,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  such  a  loosely-knit  Empire  has  just  emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
supreme  test  of  nearly  five  years  of  war.  In  the  wonderful  good-will  that  existed,  in 
these  years  of  trial,  is  to  be  found  the  best  hope  for  the  future. 

At  home,  in  the  days  before  the  War,  there  was  common  ground  to  all  parties  in 
the  argument  that  a  redistribution  of  the  Imperial  responsibility  was  desirable,  if  only 
to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  overloaded  Parliament  at  Westminster.  This  argument 
survives  with  greatly  added  force  to-day.  Since  1916  no  fewer  than  twelve  new  minis- 
tries have  been  created,  and  of  these  five  are  of  a  permanent  character.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  general  trend  of  political  life  is  towards  more  rather  than 
less  legislation,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  the  future,  Parliament  may  expect  no  re- 
spite from  the  pressure  of  purely  domestic  business.  This  state  of  affairs  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  have  advocated  devolution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  creation  of  local  subordinate  Parliaments  for  the  various  units  which 
it  comprises.  The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  added  many  new  adherents 
to  this  project,  which  was  lately  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  remitted  to  a 
"  Parliamentary  body  "  for  consideration  and  report.  As  the  matter,  in  its  national 
aspect,  is  at  present  subjudice,  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  say  more  of  it  in  the  meantime. 

The  Imperial  possibilities,  which  have  not  been  so  clearly  defined,  appear  to  be 
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two  in  number.  Either  the  present  Parliament  at  Westminster,  relieved  of  its  load 
of  domestic  and  parochial  affairs,  will  resume  the  Imperial  burden  with  greater  leisure 
and  renewed  energy,  or  it  will  give  place  to  a  representative  Imperial  Senate,  with  an 
Imperial  Executive  responsible  to  it  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence,  Colonial  Administra- 
tion, and,  probably,  Imperial  Trade,  Transport  and  Communications.  If  the  former 
alternative  is  to  stand,  the  obvious  line  that  criticism  will  take  is  that  the  Westminster 
House  has  merely  jettisoned  those  domestic  affairs  upon  which  it  can  claim  some 
intimate  knowledge,  while  retaining  the  wider  Imperial  concerns  upon  which  it  is 
largely  uninformed.  Further,  such  a  scheme  makes  no  provision  for  Overseas  repre- 
sentation, unless  we  are  to  assume  that  part  of  the  plan  is  to  be  the  admission  of  colonial 
members  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Chatham  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  alternative  is  to  be  adopted — and  this  is  not  infrequently 
held  out  by  Devolutionists  as  the  coping-stone  of  their  statecraft — we  are  instantly 
confronted  with  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which,  wholly  admirable  in  conception,  may 
prove  very  difficult  of  realisation.  At  once  we  face  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  hard  and  fast  Federation  of  the  British  Empire,  which  would  not  be  appreciably 
lightened  by  the  proposed  devolution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because,  although  it 
would  place  certain  units  upon  an  approximate  equality — for  example,  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Australia — England  would  still  remain,  for  generations  to  come,  paramount 
in  population,  wealth  and  influence,  unless,  of  course,  the  Devolutionists  propose  to 
restore  the  Heptarchy.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however,  the  inequality  of  units 
has  never  appeared  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Parliament. 
In  all  electoral  assemblies  there  are,  and  must  always  be,  minorities.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  essential  that  they  should  suffer  on  account  of  their  numerical  in- 
significance. Scotland  and  Wales  form  diminutive  units  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
but  one  hears  no  complaint  of  their  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  Sassenach  majority, 
while  Ireland  has  ever  been,  in  the  matter  of  material  benefits,  the  spoilt  child  of 
the  Union.  The  fact  is  that  politics — especially  Imperial  politics — rarely  divide  men 
upon  territorial  or  even  racial  lines. 

The  Federal  idea  has,  however,  a  strong  rival  in  the  scheme  of  union  by  means  of 
a  Britannic  Alliance.  To  the  Constitutional  purist  there  must  always  appear  to  be 
something  anomalous  in  the  idea  of  an  alliance  between  a  group  of  States,  only  one  of 
which  possesses  Sovereign  power,  and  whose  act,  ipso  facto,  decides  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace  for  the  whole  commonwealth.  Such  States  seem  already  to  be  in  an  in- 
voluntary alliance,  an  association  which  can  only  be  broken  by  one  of  the  non -sovereign 
States  declaring  its  independence.  The  crucial  point  of  all  schemes  of  Imperial  Union 
is  this  vexed  question  of  Sovereignty ;  and,  until  it  is  satisfactorily  settled,  we  can  make 
no  safe  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  Imperial  problem.  The 
issue  crops  up  in  novel  and  diverse  forms  with  amazing  persistence.  For  instance, 
the  mandatory  scheme  in  the  European  Peace  Treaty,  whereby  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  and  the  South  African  Union  become  responsible  for  the  good 
government  of  territories  formerly  the  possessions  of  Germany,  seems  inadmissible 
as  neither  of  these  States  is  a  Sovereign  Power,  and  the  onus  of  their  acts  must 
fall  eventually  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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It  will  be  necessary  now  to  consider  some  varying  phases  of  this  question  of 
Sovereignty,  or  control  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  place  on  record  some  conflicting 
views.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  in  rejecting  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  scheme 
for  an  Imperial  Council  proposed  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  stated  bluntly 
that  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  Foreign 
Affairs  could  not  be  shared.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  constantly,  however,  that  these 
words  were  spoken  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Events  now  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  were  then  regarded  as  far  distant  possibilities,  the  pabulum  of 
speculative  minds.  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Asquith's  views  we  must  also  recall  the 
utterances  of  responsible  statesmen  from  the  various  self-governing  Dominions,  made 
during  the  War,  in  which  they  have  stated  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  existing 
Imperial  condition  is  unsatisfactory  and  must  be  amended.  "  Never  again  I  "  has 
been  the  watchword  of  more  than  one. 

More  significant  than  any  individual  pronouncement,  however,  is  the  record  of 
what  has  actually  occurred  in  the  province  of  Constitutional  development.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  called  into  being  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  to  whose  meetings  were 
summoned  the  Dominion  Premiers  and  representatives  of  India  "  to  consider  urgent 
questions  affecting  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  the  possible  conditions  en  which, 
in  agreement  with  our  Allies,  we  could  assent  to  its  termination,  and  the  problems 
which  will  then  immediately  arise."  From  this  phenomenon  it  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  has  already,  to  some  extent,  actually  been  sharing 
responsibility  with  the  Dominions  in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Where,  then,  arises  the  objection  to  sharing  responsibility  in  the  province  which  is 
a  prelude  to  these  vital  matters — Foreign  Policy  ?  This,  however,  was  foreshadowed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  resume  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  when  he 
said : — 

"  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  unanimous  that  the  new  procedure  .  .  .  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Accordingly,  at  the  last  session,  I  proposed 
formally  .  .  .  that  meetings  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  should  be  held  annually,  or  at 
any  intermediate  time  when  matters  of  urgent  Imperial  concern  require  to  be  settled, 
.  .  .  and  we  hope  that  the  holding  of  an  annual  Imperial  Cabinet  to  discuss  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  other  aspects  of  Imperial  policy,  will  become  an  accepted  convention  of 
the  British  Constitution.  .  .  The  essence  of  it  is  that  the  responsible  heads  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Empire,  with  those  Ministers  who  are  specially  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  Imperial  Policy,  should  meet  together  at  regular  intervals  to  confer 
about  Foreign  Policy  and  matters  connected  therewith,  and  come  to  decisions  in  regard 
to  them  which,  subject  to  the  control  of  their  own  Parliaments, they  will  then  severally 
execute." 

It  is  important,  likewise,  to  consider  the  terms  of  the  Constitutional  Resolution 
of  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  which  sought  "  to  place  on  record  its  view  that  any 
such  readjustment  (i.e.,  of  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Empire),  while  thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self-government  and 
complete  control  of  domestic  affairs,  should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as 
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an  important  portion  of  the  same,  should  recognise  the  right  of  the  Dominions  and 
India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  Foreign  Policy  and  in  Foreign  Relations,  and  should 
provide  eSective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation  in  all  important  matters 
of  common  Imperial  concern,  and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action,  founded  on 
consultation,  as  the  several  Governments  may  determine." 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  envisages  an  Imperial  Cabinet  not  responsible 
to  an  Imperial  Parliament  (the  Houses  at  Westminster  not  being,  in  the  true  sense, 
Imperial)  and  dependent  upon  local  Executives  for  the  execution  of  its  resolutions, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  local  Parliaments  which  direct  these  Executives.  This 
condition  of  local  control  reduces  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  a  mere  debating  society ;  for 
its  resolutions  are  apparently  not  binding  upon  any  Dominion  whose  legislature  chooses 
to  repudiate  them,  or  by  inept  action  makes  them  futile.  It  is  conceivable  that  in 
war  time,  when  party  and  factional  interests  are  subdued  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
unity,  such  a  scheme  would  operate  satisfactorily;  but,  with  the  return  of  noimal 
political  conditions,  it  is  much  less  probable  that  this  would  be  the  case.  It  is  reason- 
able to  inquire,  too,  what  would  be  the  effect,  upon  the  Dominion  Legislatures,  of  a 
scheme  which  would  annually  remove  "  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Governments 
of  the  Empire  "  from  the  venue  of  their  main  activities.  Political  students  will 
recollect  that  Australia  was  unable  to  send  representatives  to  the  first  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  because,  at  the  moment,  the  Commonwealth  chanced  to  be  involved  in  the 
throes  of  a  General  Election.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  any  upheaval — political, 
industrial  oreconomic — might  render  the  representation  of  a  Dominion  by  its  "respon- 
sible head  "  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible.  Possibly  this  contingency  was  in  the 
Premier's  mind  when  he  continued:  "The  whole  question  of  perfecting  the  mechanism 
for '  continuous  consultation'  about  Imperial  and  Foreign  Affairs,  between  autonomous 
nations  of  an  Imperial  Commonwealth,  will  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  that 
special  Conference  which  will  be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  War  to 
readjust  the  Constitutional  relations  of  the  Empire." 

From  the  pronouncement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Imperial 
War  Conference,  two  further  premises  may  be  inferred,  each  providing  a  convenient 
starting-point  for  wider  speculation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  need 
for  "  perfecting  the  mechanism  "  is  recognised  by  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  as  both 
immediate  and  obvious.  They  are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  stop-gap  nature  of 
the  innovation.  Secondly,  the  phrase  "  continuous  consultation  "  adopted  by  the 
Imperial  War  Conference,  and  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  indicates  a  future 
development  along  the  present  lines  of  progress  rather  than  an  attempt  upon  the  more 
heroic  policy  of  Federation.  It  will  be  patent,  to  the  student  of  these  matters,  that 
since  the  inception  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  we  have  been  experimenting  more 
or  less  on  the  lines  of  a  Britannic  Alliance  ;  but  when  the  task  of  "  perfecting  the 
mechanism  "  is  undertaken,  it  may  be  found  that  further  development  on  present 
principles  is  scarcely  feasible.  The  question  of  Sovereignty  remains  virtually  un- 
altered. The  Premier's  mind  upon  it  remains  undeclared.  He  is  content  with  such 
vague  terms  as  "discussion"  and  "continuous  consultation."  To  what  extent,  then, 
are  the  Dominions  to  command  their  own  external  destinies  ?  They  may,  it  appears, 
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influence  the  Imperial  Foreign  Policy,  but  may  not  share  in  the  control  of  it.  And  it 
is  undoubtedly  true,  in  a  sense,  that  authority  in  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  be  shared, 
any  more  than  a  battleship  can  be  commanded  by  a  committee.  The  issues  of  peace 
and  war,  and  other  matters  only  a  little  less  grave,  demand  swift  and  decisive  action,  in 
which  the  policy  of  consultation,  if  operative  at  all,  could  only  be  a  serious  hindrance, 
particularly  if  limited  by  local  control.  In  brief,  the  sovereign  power  must  remain 
centralised;  but  whether  it  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Cabinet,  is  a  question  for  the  future. 

The  problem  of  Sovereignty  is  no  new  thing  in  political  history.    It  lies  at  the  base 
of  many  existing  Federations  and  Unions;  and  although  the  solution  is  circumscribed 
with  many  difficulties  and  pitfalls,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  many  of   the  anomalies 
which  must  exist  while  the  looser  forms  of  Union  subsist.    What,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  the  position,  under  the  "  continuous  consultation  "  plan,  of  a  Dominion  which 
feels  itself  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  policy  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  Empire  ? 
She  cannot  resile  from  the  policy  without,  at  the  same  time,  withdrawing  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  declaring  her  independence.    Will  the  remaining  units  of  the 
Commonwealth  be  content  to  allow  the  disaffected  State  to  record  its  dissent,  and  take 
up  the  position  of  a  passive  resistor  ?    If  so,  our  union  will  be  apparent  rather  than 
real.     Then  again,  what  are  to  be  the  relative  positions  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  as 
projected,  and  the  Imperial  Conference  ?    Their  work  will  be  practically  identical — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  would  naturally  expect  the  Cabinet  to  supersede  the 
Conference.     Its  deliberations,  however,  would  be  secret,  whereas  the  published  re- 
cords of  the  Conferences  were  greatly  valued  by  all  Imperialists,  and  had  great  worth 
as  a  means  of  education  and  propaganda.    It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  the  public,  with  its 
present  passion  for  open  diplomacy,  would  willingly  countenance  the  Cabinet  system. 
The  immediate  future  of  the  Imperial  problem  depends,  very  largely,  upon  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  will  prevail  among  Dominion  statesmen  when  the  final  emotions 
of  the  war  era  have  subsided.    The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  apparently  fully  accept- 
able to  them  as  an  organ  of  expression  of  their  views  during  the  years  of  transition. 
Will  they  be  content  to  proceed  with  it  as  their  medium,  or  will  they  realise  that 
similar  expedients  have,  by  their  ultimate  failure  in  the  past,  led  the  way  to  complete 
federation  ?    The  tendency  of   the  time  seems  to  be  toward  the  former  alternative. 
It  is  clearly  understood,  in  nearly  all  quarters,  that  in  order  to  progress  we  should  aim 
at  gradual  growth  and  development,  rather  than  conscious  and  deliberate  creation ; 
yet  a  fresh  advance,  or  even  a  new  proposal,  would  be  welcome,  if  only  to  test  the 
public  feeling  both  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions.     It  would  neither  greatly  surprise 
nor  disappoint  the  present  writer,  to  discover  that  the  symptoms  of  the  moment,  after 
the  strong  Imperial  impulses  of  the  last  five  years,  are  slightly  reactionary.    Imperial 
sentiment  has  its  ebbs  and  flows ;  but,  like  the  incoming  tide,  it  attains  gradually  to 
higher  levels,  and  it  is  that  feature  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  some  day  it  will  carry 
us  into  the  haven  of  our  desire.    It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  race  which  has 
bestowed  the  gift  of  representative  institutions  upon  the  civilised  world  should  fail 
to  federate,  in  the  course  of  time,  its  own  units.  WILLIAM  LANG. 
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THE  outlook  in  England  is  not  very  cheerful.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  strike  after 
strike,  almost  invariably  followed  by  an  increased  rate  of  pay  and  material  advantages 
of  a  nature  which  can  only  temporarily  alleviate  the  condition  of  those  interested. 
For  the  more  the  producer  receives  for  his  work,  the  dearer  the  article  must  become  ; 
so  that,  since  this  principle  is  becoming  one  of  universal  application,  it  can  only  mean 
that  increased  cost  of  living  will  be  a  permanency,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  value 
of  the  gold  sovereign  will  permanently  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that,  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  articles  heretofore  made  in  England  and  sold  abroad,  are  now  being 
manufactured  abroad,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  produce  them,  so  that, 
owing  to  our  increased  prices,  foreign  markets  bid  fair  to  remain  closed  to  us  in  the 
future. 

Whao,  then,  will  be  the  upshot  of  all  this  ?  The  answer  is,  that  for  some  time, 
England,  formerly  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  of  the  world,  will  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  coming  storm  ;  gradually,  however,  the  air  will  get  clearer,  and 
the  strikes  will  have  spread  abroad  as  well.  There,  also,  they  will  have  operated  in 
the  same  way,  causing  costs  and  therefore  selling  prices  to  rise,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
eventually  equilibrium  may  be  established,  and  things  become  more  normal. 

There  are,  however,  two  dangers  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.    These  are  : 

First,  many  of  our  skilled  workmen,  finding  that  at  home  they  cannot  earn  an 
income  which,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  adequate,  may  seek  it  abroad,  and  when 
the  reaction  sets  in,  there  may  be  but  few  left  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Unless,  then, 
we  can,  from  the  outset,  guide  the  current  towards  the  shores  of  our  own  dominions, 
we  may  be  flooded  with  foreign  goods. 

Second,  the  reduced  value  of  the  monetary  standard  must  eventually  affect 
very  seriously  that  section  of  the  community  which,  without  having  the  tastes  of  the 
working  classes,  or  the  wealth  of  the  upper,  have,  perforce,  to  hold  their  own  on 
slender  incomes. 

Such  a  disturbance  might  swamp  them  altogether,  and  the  country  at  large  would 
feel  the  loss ;  for  neither  the  wealthy  people  nor  the  working  men  could  supply  the 
country's  requirements  in  all  the  multifarious  callings  and  duties  for  which  men  of 
gentle  birth  and  education,  but  of  restricted  incomes,  are  best  fitted.  Their  expenses 
cannot  but  increase,  while  their  salaries  will  probably  (like  all  salaries)  remain  stationary, 
or  nearly  so,  and  therein  lies  the  danger. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  colonies  waiting  for  immigrants,  and  Britons  who  go 
there  remain  Britons.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that,  in  the  future,  industrial  com- 
petition with  other  countries  will  be  severe ;  and,  although  the  object  of  this  article 
is  far  from  being  controversial,  it  appears  necessary  to  indicate  the  two  aspects  of  the 
case. 

First,  then,  by  adopting  free  trade  for  our  commerce  within  our  own  boundaries, 
and  a  protective  tariff  outside,  we  should  secure  from  the  outset  at  least  a  quarter 
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of  the  entire  amount ;  since,  of  the  1600  millions  or  so  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
the  British  flag  flies  over  400  millions.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  another 
quarter  may  before  long  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  resulting  from  immigration  ; 
so  that  we  might  ultimately  have  half  of  the  world's  trade  in  our  hands. 

Secondly,  if  we  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world  on  a  purely 
free-trade  basis,  we  should  be  merely  crippling  ourselves  and  advantaging  our  rivals. 
For  what  was  good  formerly,  when  we  held  the  monopoly  of  the  manufactures,  is  no 
longer  good  now  that  we  have  important  rivals  to  fight. 

If  the  solution  can  be  found  in  migration,  then  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  best 
methods  and  proper  way  to  treat  those  who  take  the  plunge  and  leave  this  country 
for  good.  Each  case  should  be  gone  into  carefully  and  on  its  merits,  and  should  it 
present  sufficient  guarantees  that  any  advances  would  be  faithfully  returned  or 
accounted  for,  then  the  immigrant  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible  way  to  establish 
himself  firmly  in  the  business  he  may  select. 

Let  us  take  an  instance.  A  man  leaves  England  for  one  of  her  colonies  with 
£500,  which  is  all  he  possesses.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  order  to  make  a  successful 
start,  he  would  require  to  spend  some  £3500  more  on  agricultural  machinery,  live- 
stock, fencing,  buildings,  &c.  Manifestly  failure,  owing  to  want  of  capital,  can  only 
be  avoided,  and  a  good  immigrant  possibly  saved  for  the  colony,  by  timely  assistance. 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  assistance  of  the  Government  should  take 
the  form  of  a  money  loan  ;  for  the  requirements  can  be  met  as  well  in  kind  as  in  money, 
and  perhaps  even  better,  since  they  should  be  of  the  right  sort,  dictated  by  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  needs. 

Emigration  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  an  agricultural  career  must  be  followed, 
although  in  many  cases  it  practically  amounts  to  that,  for  a  large  number  of  would-be 
colonists  have  no  settled  profession  or  calling.  It  would  therefore  be  a  good  thing  if 
those  who  contemplate  following  an  agricultural  career  should  study  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  such  subjects  in  the  many  agricultural  colleges  and  libraries  which  abound 
here,  as,  of  themselves,  they  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  interesting,  besides  being 
eventually  of  the  greatest  possible  use  in  the  new  colony. 

The  following  list  of  subjects,  while  not  professing  to  be  exhaustive,  will  serve  to 
guide  the  student  and  enable  him  to  select  his  course  of  reading  the  more  readily : — 


A.  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  Soil. — -Its  composition.    Best  kinds  of  plants  and  cultivation,  &c. 

2.  Sub-soil. — Depths  below  surface.    Composition,  &c. 

3.  Water. — Abundance.    Deep  wells.    Surface  water.     Quality  of,  &c. 

4.  Rainfall. — Number   of    inches    per  annum.    Effect    on    plants.     Months   of 
maximum  and  minimum.    Quantities  required  at  ploughing  and  sowing  times,  &c. 

5.  Climate. — Maximum,  minimum,  and  average  degrees  of  heat  at  each  season. 
Prevalent  winds.    Early  frosts,  &c. 

6.  Pasture.— Kinds  of  land  suitable  for  animals.    Number  per  acre,  <kc. 
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B.  LOCAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

7.  Country. — Kind  of  country  contemplated  and  whether  flat,  hilly  or  wooded. 

8.  Transport  (an  important  item). — Railways;  roads;  state  of  the  latter,  and,  if 
earth  roads,  their  condition  after  heavy  rains.    Distance  to  nearest  shipping  port. 
Facilities  there.    Method  of  transporting  produce  to  nearest  place  of  profitable  sale. 

9.  Prices. — Cost  of  living  and  of  labour,  machinery,  and  of  live-stock  (both  purchase 
and  upkeep).    Selling  prices. 

10.  Profits. — A  rough  estimate  of  these  should  be  made  beforehand. 

11.  Plagues. — What  to  expect  and  how  to  remedy  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  in  conclusion,  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  dry-farming,  since, 
in  both  the  important  colonies  of  Australia  and  Canada,  the  rainfall  is,  in  places, 
such  as  to  allow  of  this  method  of  cultivation  being  practised.  In  this  connection  a 
work  by  Dr.  Widstoe  ("  Dry -Farming  ")  may  be  recommended  as  containing  much 
useful  information.  Wherever  the  rainfall  is  under  20  inches  annually  (or,  say,  half  a 
metre),  dry-farming  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  provided  that  the  soil  be  suit- 
able. Theprinciple  involved  is  simply  that  of  ploughing  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10 
inches,  and  allowing  the  rains  to  penetrate  ;  then  of  sealing  up  the  surface  by  passing  a 
disc-barrow  over  the  ground,  and  so  preventing  the  moisture  from  wasting  itself  in 
the  air. 

The  fact  that  a  hard  and  heavy  wheat  such  as  the  winter  "  Turkey  "  variety  is 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  dry  climates,  added  to  the  greater  yield  of  such  wheat  in 
"  protein,"  or  flesh-forming  substance,  should  be  an  inducement  to  cultivate  it,  and 
this  can  best  be  done  by  the  aid  ot  dry-farming.  For  it  must  be  noted  that  we  are 
now  considering  the  future,  and  not  the  present,  and  that  as  time  progresses,  chemistry, 
and  more  especially  organic  chemistry,  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  governing  factors  of  our  lives.  Therefore,  the  flesh-forming  foods  will  command 
the  highest  prices,  and  a  cereal  rich  in  protein  will  fetch  more  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  an  ordinary  wheat. 

It  is  for  the  young  to  fashion  themselves  according  to  the  new  standards,  which, 
let  us  be  sure,  will  be  better,  more  logical,  and  more  scientific  than  any  of  the  old  ones. 

PHILIP  O'CARBOLL  WILKINS. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  TROPICS  FOR  EX-SOLDIERS.* 
By  Prof.  CARMODY,  F.I.C.,  late  Director  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad. 

THE  question  of  land  settlement  for  ex-soldiers  has  received  attention  at  Home  and 
in  the  Dominions.  Leaflets  issued  by  the  Institute  convey  the  outlines  of  these 
schemes,  and  I  will  assume  that  intending  ex-soldier  settlers  have  read  them,  and  have 
formed  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  special  inducements  they  offer. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Rnyal  Colonial  Institute  held  *t  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  OK 
April  15,  1019,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.O.,  D.Sc.,  late  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
West  Indies,  in  the  Chair. 
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The  Tropics  are  for  the  most  part  outside  the  Dominions,  and  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  latter  are  very  similar  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  at  Home,  and  in  the 
former  very  different,  and  in  some  ways  more  attractive. 

Among  the  main  agricultural  products  commonly  met  with  in  the  Tropics  are  : — 
Sugar-cane,  cacao,  coconuts,  bananas,  tea,  coffee,  rubber,  tobacco,  oranges,  limes, 
oil-bearing  plants,  starches,  and  fibres  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  can  be  grown 
only  within  the  Tropics,  while  others,  which  can  be  grown  in  cooler  regions,  find  in 
the  elevated  lands  of  the  Tropics  a  habitat  equally  suitable  to  their  growth  and 
development.  The  situation  and  configuration  of  tropical  lands  provide  temperatures 
varying  from  about  or  below  60°  F.  to  above  100°  F.,  and  rainfalls  varying  from  below 
60  inches  to  above  120  inches.  By  taking  advantage  of  these  variations,  tropical 
lands  can  be  utilised  for  a  variety  of  crops  other  than  those  exclusively  tropical. 

Soil  Conditions. — The  composition  of  tropical  soils  is  very  similar  to  the  soils  of 
other  regions.  There  are  sandy,  chalky  and  other  light  soils,  loams  and  heavy  clays. 
As  a  rule  they  contain  but  little  humus,  and  green  mulching,  in  the  absence  of  pen 
manure,  is  almost  a  necessity.  Owing  to  the  heavy  torrential  rains  they  are  more 
subject  to  soil  washes  and  consequent  impoverishment.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  are  two  important  factors  in  the  selection 
of  land  for  any  particular  crop.  The  natural  vegetation  is  a  useful  indication,  and 
local  planters  are  seldom  misled  by  it.  Open  drains  are  the  rule  in  the  Tropics,  and 
heavy  flat  clay  lands  must  be  well  drained. 

Rainfall. — Although  the  total  rainfall  is  heavy,  there  are  considerable  variations 
even  at  short  distances.  As  an  example  I  may  mention  the  approximate  figures  for 
Trinidad,  which  is  only  50  miles  long  by  40  miles  broad.  On  the  east  coast  the 
rainfall  is  about  100  inches,  this  gradually  diminishes  to  about  50  inches  on  the  lee- 
ward west  coast.  Sugar-cane  grows  well  on  the  west  coast,  cacao  farther  inland  with 
about  80  inches,  and  rubber  towards  the  east  coast  with  above  80  inches. 

Probably  the  greatest  drawbacks  connected  with  heavy  rainfalls  are  the  frequent 
soil  washes.  These  are  very  injurious,  because  they  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
humus  and  finer  soil  particles  which  provide  the  main  supplies  of  plant  food.  On 
many  tropical  estates,  clean  weeding  is  overdone,  and  with  the  removal  of  these 
obstacles  from  the  soil  surface,  the  fine  particles  are  easily  floated  along  to  the  rivers 
and  the  sea  in  thousands  of  tons  annually.  The  consequence  is  that  land  originally 
fertile  loses  its  fertility  more  or  less  rapidly,  the  crops  diminish,  and  the  profits  dis- 
appear. Obstacles,  such  as  contour  drains  on  hill  sides  and  cross  ditches  on  the  level, 
are  obvious  aids  in  counteracting  the  injurious  effects  of  soil  washes. 

Droughts. — On  the  other  hand  the  droughts  of  the  dry  season  have  to  be  feared. 
Not  only  is  plant  growth  arrested,  but  full-grown  trees  are  withered  beyond  recovery 
over  appreciable  areas.  The  normal  length  of  the  dry  season  is  about  four  months. 
In  stock-raising  districts,  droughts  have  often  been  disastrous. 

Even  when  droughts  are  not  of  abnormally  long  duration,  the  hot  dry  wind  causes 
serious  injury  to  exposed  cultivations.  The  best  safeguards  against  them  are  wind- 
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breaks  of  thick  hedges  of  some  quick-growing  plant.  These  windbreaks  are  beneficial 
in  all  seasons,  because  they  help  to  maintain  a  moist,  still  atmosphere  within  the 
cultivation.  Cacao  is  usually  planted  in  sheltered  valleys  because  the  tree  is  very 
sensitive  to  any  appreciable  diminution  of  atmospheric  moisture  or  temperature. 

Bush  fires  are  a  serious  menace  in  the  dry  season. 

Seasons. — There  are  only  two  seasons — the  wet  and  the  dry — each  covering  a 
period  of  some  months.  During  the  wet  season  there  are  frequent  heavy  showers, 
with  intervals  of  hot  sunshine,  and  consequent  rapid  evaporation  of  the  surface  water 
and  saturation  of  the  lower  atmosphere  with  warm  vapour.  It  is  then  that  growth 
is  most  rapid.  Before  this  vapour  ascends  to  any  great  height  it  condenses  to  a  cloud, 
and  many  picturesque  views,  especially  on  hill  sides,  owe  their  fascinating  beauty  to 
these  wandering  mists. 

During  the  dry  season,  the  planter  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  bulk  of  his  tillage 
operations — forking,  ploughing  and  pulverising.  At  night  heavy  dews  are  frequent 
and  very  beneficial.  The  planting  of  annual  crops  is  always  carried  out  towards  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  or  the  beginning  of  the  wet ;  and  the  same  rule  is  followed  as 
far  as  practicable  with  the  permanent  crops. 

Shade  is  necessary  for  some  young  plants,  especially  in  the  dry  season.  Other 
growing  plants,  usually  those  with  large  leaves  such  as  the  banana,  are  used  for  shade. 
Cacao  plantations  are  usually  shaded  with  the  Immortel — a  very  beautiful  flowering 
tree.  Soil  baking  is  another  tropical  trouble.  This  occurs  whenever  the  soil  is  bare 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Bare  spots  so  affected  are  likely  to  remain  barren  for 
two  or  three  years,  or  more,  but  can  be  improved  by  proper  treatment. 

Hurricanes. — Another  climatic  condition  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  is  the 
possibility  of  hurricanes  in  some  localities.  Fortunately  they  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  even  in  the  hurricane  zone  ;  but  when  they  do  occur  they  cause  immediate 
and  sometimes  irreparable  damage. 

Frost. — Prior  to  last  year  no  one  would  venture  to  mention  the  recent  occurrence 
of  frost  in  the  Tropics.  But  in  June  1918  a  frost  ruined  thousands  of  coffee  planters 
in  the  Sao  Paulo  district  of  Brazil. 

Weeds. — It  must  be  expected  that  weeds  also  grow  freely,  and  weeding  is  often 
a  very  expensive  item  in  young  cultivations.  When  the  useful  crops  shade  the 
ground,  the  growth  of  weeds  is  retarded  or  almost  completely  checked.  It  is  therefore 
an  advantage  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young  crops  in  every  possible  way. 

Short  aiid  Long  Crops. — The  tendency  of  tropical  agriculture  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  one  crop  and  a  long  crop  system.  A  rotation  system  ia  seldom  followed. 
Annual  or  short  crops  are  mostly  used  as  catch  crops.  Five  or  ten  years  are  long 
waiting  periods  before  any  appreciable  returns  can  be  obtained  from  the  capital  out- 
lay, but  when  these  crops  go  on  bearing  for  60  or  80  years,  and  require  but  little 
attention  during  that  period,  that  is  a  substantial  compensation.  A  settler  with  but 
little  capital  must  go  in  for  short  crops  and  quick  returns,  one  with  large  capital  can 
afford  to  wait.  Short  crops  include  maize  and  other  starch-yielding  plants,  tobacco, 
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cotton  and  rice.  Sugar  cane  and  bananas  require  twelve  to  fifteen  months  to  come 
to  maturity  and  without  replanting  will  continue  to  produce  for  three  to  seven  years 
longor,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Coffee  requires  three  or  four  years,  and 
continues  bearing  for  several  years.  Plants  that  live  to  a  great  age  (fifty  years  or  more) 
include  cacao,  coconuts,  tea  and  Hevea  rubber.  Cacao  and  coconut  are  not  in  heavy 
bearing  before  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  yield  may  go  on  increasing  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Hevea  rubber  begins  to  yield  in  about  five  years,  and  the  yield 
appears  to  go  on  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  trunk,  and  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  is  a  serious  undertaking  to  make  large  plantations  of  cacao,  rubber  and  coconuts, 
as  there  is  always  the  risk  (and  not  the  only  one)  of  the  market  value  falling  below  a 
remunerative  level  in  later  years.  But  these  risks  have  to  be  taken.  One  advan- 
tage is  that  the  harvesting  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  several  months  in  the 
year  Most  of  these  crops  cannot  be  marketed  without  undergoing  some  process  of 
curing  or  manufacture.  Some  require  expensive  machinery  and  skilled  labour.  Of 
the  latter  the  supply  is  often  very  limited,  and  the  planter  will  probably  have  to  lend 
a  hand  at  any  odd  or  awkward  job.  These  curing  pro  -esses,  although  they  increase 
the  responsibility,  give  a  variety  to  the  work  and  make  it  more  interesting. 

Labour  Supply. — This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  often  a  difficult  problem 
in  outlying  districts.  As  a  rule  labourers,  once  they  are  settled  on  an  estate  and 
treated  fairly  and  sympathetically,  remain  there.  Some  are  reliable,  hardworking, 
and  intelligent,  and  if  one  of  these  is  given  control  of  the  others  in  the  field,  better 
results  may  be  obtained.  As  a  rule  the  native  labourer  prefers  to  work  by 
"  task  "  or  "  contract,"  and  this  method  finds  favour  with  employers  also.  Wages 
Vary  much  in  different  Colonies,  but  g-nerally  are  lower  than  in  this  country.  The 
main  consideration  is  to  keep  the  .  ost  of  production  within  limits  that  admit  a 
profit. 

Health.—  Tropical  climates  are  usually  regarded  as  unsuitable  for  white  labour. 
In  the  past,  when  sanitation  was  neglected  and  no  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
individual,  this  no  doubt  was  the  case  ;  but  at  the  present  time  I  think  this  statement 
requires  modification.  Taking  ordinary,  and  a  few  special,  precautions,  a  fair  state  of 
health  may  be  maintained  in  the  Tropics  ;  but  it  is  almost  beyond  <oub"  that  a  white 
man  cannot  retain  his  normal  stock  of  energy  during  a  continuous  residence  o! 
several  years. 

Cost  of  Living. — From  this  arises  one  serious  item  in  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
The  usual  method  of  restoring  lost  energy  is  a  trip  "  Home."  It  is  sometimes  un- 
avoidable, and  always  costly.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  with 
most  white  settlers  who  can  afford  the  expense,  and  sometimes  even  with  those  wh-i 
cannot,  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  at  home  accompanied  or  not  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  or  require,  by  their  mother.  The  arrangement  necessitates  the 
keeping  up  of  two  homes  instead  of  one. 

The  ordinary  cost  of  living  in  the  Tropics  is  usually  higher  than  at  home.  Local 
grown  foods  can  be  bought  at  prices  similar  to  those  charged  here  for  home  products ; 
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but  imported  foods  and  other  articles  may  cost  about  50  per  cent,  more  owing  to 
freight  charges,  import  duties,  and  merchants'  profits. 

I  think  it  is  only  right  that  intending  settlers  should  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
they  may  have  to  face  in  the  Tropics.  Agriculture  everywhere  is  surrounded  with 
a  crowd  of  uncertainties ;  and  more  than  any  other  industry  has  a  claim  on  all  the 
aid  that  science  and  a  sound  organisation  can  contribute.  You  will  have  inferred 
from  what  I  have  said  that  success  in  Tropical  Agriculture  cannot  be  secured  "  by 
tickling  the  ground  with  a  hoe." 

Settlement  Schemes. — In  every  scheme  of  settlement  for  ex-soldiers  it  is  essential 
that  Government  aid  should  be  a  prominent  feature.     I  am  convinced  that  neither 
in  this  country,  nor  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  is  it  possible  in  the  future 
to  make  sufficient  progress  in  agriculture  without  Government  aid  and  organisation. 
Agriculture  is  the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  national  industries,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  keen  and  increasing  international  competition.     We  have 
excellent  practical  agriculturists,  but  we  have  no  organisation  worthy  of  the  name. 
We  have  a  scattered  Empire,  but  because  of  this  well  situated  to  meet  any  competition 
if  we  would  only  organise  our  efforts  and  resources.    We  possess  the  advantages  of 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  world.     We  sow  and  we  reap  under  a  never- 
setting  sun.    From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  our  Empire  is  truly  a  great  con- 
ception.    In  our  Tropical  possessions,  as  well  as  in  the  Dominions,  are  large  areas  of 
land  st  11  unalienated,  and  "  ownership  "  can  be  easily  acquired.     Virgin  land  can 
be  bought  for  nominal  prices  in  some  places,  and  rarely  costs  more  than  £2  or  £3  an 
acre.     In  every  scheme  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  land  is  good, 
accessible  in  all  seasons,  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  sure  and  remunerative  market. 
These  conditions  are  less  easily  obtainable  in  the  Colonies  than  in  the  Dominions, 
and  the  ex-soldier  who  prefers  the  Colonies  may  have  to  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on 
his  own  good  judgment.     The  first  cost  of  the  land  is  of  secondary  importance.     If 
he  finds  in  any  inhabited  locality  that  land  is  relatively  cheap,  it  is  advisable  to  regard 
it  with  some  suspicion.    The  essential  points  are  good  lands,  good  roads,  and  good 
markets.     In  many  partially  developed  parts  of  the  Colonies  roads  are  poor.     Some 
roads  may  be  quite  serviceable  in  the  dry  season,  and  impassable  in  the  wet  season. 
If  produce  has  to  be  "  headed  "  or  "  crooked  "  for  any  long  distance,  the  expense  is 
considerable,  and  may  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

A  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  that  the  ex-soldier,  if  he  is  not 
attached  to  a  community  settlement,  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  residing 
and  gaining  local  experience  for  a  year  or  more  before  settling  down.  A  man  without 
capital  cannot  do  this  without  assistance,  but  the  Governments  could  arrange  to 
provida  paid  employment  at  an  Experiment  Station,  or  well-managed  estate,  or  on 
some  official  or  public  work.  During  this  period  the  new  settler  could  make  excursions 
at  week  ends,  get  into  touch  with  local  residents,  and  seek  information  and  advice 
from  them.  Many  of  the  Colonies  maintain  Agricultural  Departments  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  and  "ad vising  planters. 
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But  obviously  the  best  scheme  is  that  of  community  settlements  wherein  the  new 
settler  can  obtain  practical  experience,  expert  advice  at  all  times,  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  business  aspects  of  various  branches  of  farming,  a  share  in  the  profits,  social 
intercourse  with  opportunities  for  exchanging  views  when  the  day's  work  is  over,  and 
an  assured  future.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  establish  community  settlements 
at  the  present  time.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  seems  to  be  settlement  on  an 
estate  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  worked  on  the  co-operative  system  under 
skilled  supervision.  The  profits  could  be  applied  to  repayment  of  the  cost  before  the 
estate  would  become  the  property  of  the  settlers. 

To  create  and  maintain  a  real  live  interest  in  the  practical  side  of  agriculture  is 
a  duty  which  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Government.  There  are  several  ways  of 
doing  this,  but  probably  the  most  efficacious  is  by  means  of  suitable  agricultural  litera- 
ture distributed  free  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  is  a  much  neglected  branch  of  Empire 
agriculture.  We  have  produced  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  Farmers'  Bulletins 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government.  Literature  dealing  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  every-day  work  of  the  planter  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  further  exer- 
tions. Let  him  learn  what  others  have  done,  and  are  doing,  in  his  own  agricultural 
sphere. 

Our  Chairman  realised  the  advantages  of  this  method  when  he  began  his  very 
successful  mission  in  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. 
The  Agricultural  News  of  that  Department  has  kept  the  planters  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  particular  branches  of  agriculture  in  which  they  are  engaged.  We 
need  many  publications  of  that  type.  Our  best  British  publication  on  Tropical 
subjects  is  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,"  but  the  price  is  prohibitive. 

In  addition  to  publications  like  these,  we  require  an  Imperial  publication  by  some 
central  authority  in  which  the  practical  results  obtained  in  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  Empire  should  be  summarised  for  the  guidance  and  in- 
formation of  local  officials  and  planters.  In  this  the  bigger  questions  of  Empire 
production,  world  production,  over-production,  markets  and  fluctuation  of  prices, 
and  the  furtherance  of  commercial  relations  between  the  different  parts  of  what  should 
be  a  self-supporting,  or  nearly  self-supporting  Empire,  could  be  given  due  prominence. 
Very  few  of  us  realise  the  extent  to  which  we  have  lost  the  golden  opportunities  which 
our  forefathers  have  accumulated  during  the  past  200  or  300  years  with  great  effort 
and  foresight. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  Empire  agriculture  that  schemes  for  land 
settlements  and  preferential  tariffs  are  coming  forward  at  the  same  time.  An  in- 
spection of  the  figures  in  the  following  table  will  give  some  indication  of  the  necessity 
for  preferential  tariffs.  The  figures  are  summarised  from  tables  given  in  the  "  Atlas 
of  the  World's  Commerce,"  published  in  1907,  and  are  not  as  recent  as  I  would  wish. 
But  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  the  percentages  shown  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  show  to  what  extent  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  agricultural  products  which  can  be  grown 
in  British  posiegsion*. 
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SOURCES  OF  SOME  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  (Imported). 

Percentage  Quantities. 

British.  Foreign. 

Wheat           400  60 

Rice 75  25 

Rye 10  90 

Barley           2  98 

Oats 6  92 

Maize            4  95 

Meat 63(2)  37 

Sugar            5  95 

Tea 97  3 

Coffee            19  81 

Cacao             43  57 

Cotton          21  79 

Wool 82  18 

Flax 1  99 

Hemp            30  70 

Rubber         10  90 

Bananas        19  81 

Castor  oil      33  67 

Palm  oil        76  24 

Tobacco         1  99 

(')  Including  Home  production,  21  per  cent. 

(2\  eo 

I  »,  ff  If  **"          I* 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  increase  agricultural  production,  which  is  the  main 
object  of  preferential  tariffs,  the  Government  should  go  a  step  farther  and 
establish,  or  assist  in  establishing,  two  or  three  Colleges  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in 
selected  Colonies.  Agriculture  in  the  Tropical  possessions  of  the  United  States  has 
immensely  improved  under  preferential  treatment,  but  behind  the  latter  and  over- 
shadowing it  is  the  biggest  agricultural  organisation  in  the  world,  in  which  every 
branch  of  scientific  agriculture  is  liberally  represented.  From  their  own  limited 
resources  our  Colonies  have  maintained  agricultural  establishments  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  They  had  to  do  this  because  agriculture  is  the  chief  (often  the  only) 
industry  in  the  Colonies.  Having  done  so  much,  they  are  now  seeking  to  establish 
Colleges  for  higher  agricultural  education,  and  for  research,  and  are  asking  for 
assistance  from  the  Mother  Country.  It  should  not  be  refused. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Tropical  Life  (kindly  sent  to  me  by  its  enterprising  Editor), 
I  read  an  unofficial  and  unexpected  appreciation  of  the  agricultural  work  done  in  one 
of  our  Colonies,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  recognition  of  its  commercial  value.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  "  We  have  particularly  noted  your  reference  to  the  hunger  that  exists  for 
education  among  members  of  the  population  on  the  Coast.  We  have  now  had 
business  connections  with  the  Coast  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  we  have 
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watched  with  very  great  interest  the  development  in  the  cultivation  of  cacao, 
and  more  especially  the  improvement  in  the  quality  that  has  taken  place  over 
that  period.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us  if  we  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  passing  over  to  you,  or  some  other  responsible  authority  in  the  Colony,  the  sum 
of  £5,000  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  spe  .ial  educational  fund.  We  desire  to  put  no 
restrictions  on  the  gift,  but  should  be  happy  if  some  assistance  could  be  given  in 
the  direction  of  agricultural  training." 

It  was  my  intention  to  include  in  this  paper  a  few  remarks  on  fibre-yielding  plants 
and  stock-raising  in  the  Tropics,  which  have  great  possibilities  in  the  future.  But 
there  are  spe  i  J  difficulties  in  connection  with  stock-raising,  and  both  subjects  would 
require  to  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length  than  this  paper  will  permit. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  paper  contained  a  good  many  discouraging  things. 
That  is  not  my  intention.  I  think  there  is  a  great  future  in  the  Tropics  for  any 
healthy,  hard-working  man.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  freer  and  better  life.  It  may 
be  there  is  a  good  deal  of  isolation  at  first ;  but  after  a  short  while,  when  the  stranger 
settles  down,  he  finds  himself,  perhaps,  more  at  home  than  in  this  country.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  planters  in  the  Colonies  is  proverbial ;  they  help  one  another  very 
freely,  and  every  possible  advice  which  the  new-comer  requires  is  given  by  the  older 
and  experienced  planters.  For  a  young  man  starting  life  about  thirty,  there  is  no 
place  where  the  prospects  are  brighter.  If  he  intends  to  follow  agriculture,  the 
prospects  are  far  brighter  than  in  this  country,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  idea 
of  community  settlement  is  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and 
the  assistance  which  would  be  obtained  from  the  agricultural  establishments  in  the 
Colonies,  no  ex-soldier  need  have  any  hesitation  in  going  to  one  of  these  Colonies, 
assured  that  he  may  lead  there  a  useful  and  profitable  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  introducing  the  reader  of  the  paper,  said  that  Professor  Carmody, 
whom  he  had  known  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  connected  with  the 
West  Indies  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  for  about  ten  years  of  that  time  he 
himself  was  associated  with  him  in  scientific  work  connected  with  various  industries. 

After  tho  reading  of  the  paper 

Sir  WILLIAM  ALLABDYCE.  K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  the  Bahamas),  said  that  Professor 
Carmody.  in  his  very  instructive  address,  had  pointed  out  a  good  many  of  the  shoals 
and  pitfalls  that  might  cross  the  path  of  the  would-be  tropical  planter;  but  that  need 
not  deter  the  ex-soldier  who  had  an  eye  on  the  Tropics  from  going  there.  He  con- 
curred generally  with  what  Professor  Carmody  had  said.  He  had  spent  something 
like  thirty  years  in  the  Tropics  himself,  and  in  his  opinion  those  who  took  care  of 
themselves  would  manage  to  carry  along  without  incurring  any  great  amount  of 
inconvenience.  The  life  of  the  planter  had  peculiar  fascinations  of  its  own.  The 
difficulty  he  foresaw  in  connection  with  any  scheme  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the 
lack  of  knowledge  in  the  first  instance,  because  knowledge  could  bo  obtained  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  local  Government,  but  rather  the  expense,  of  getting  to  the 
Tropics,  more  particularly  at  the  present  juncture.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  man 
to  go  unless  he  was  satisfied  there  was  a  distinct  opening  when  he  got  there.  It  was 
to  be  remembered  also,  on  the  domestic  side,  that  all  was  not  "  beer  and  skittles " 
when  you  got  there.  Some  women  could  not  stand  it.  There  was  also  the  difficulty 
of  getting  away  again,  because  the  expense  was  not  inconsiderable.  Therefore  the 
ex-soldier  should  think  twice  before  he  took  his  wife  to  the  Tropics.  Ho  would  suggest 
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that  the  man  should  in  the  first  instance  go  alone,  make  a  home,  gain  some  Colonial 
experience ;  and  when  he  was  satisfied  it  was  good  enough,  get  his  wife  and  children 
to  follow.  As  an  unprejudiced  person  he  might  say  that  the  Bahamas  for  six  months 
in  the  year  had  the  most  ideal  climate  he  had  come  across  anywhere.  From  November  1 
to  April  30,  you  could  not  find  on  God's  earth  a  more  ideal  place  for  a  person  who  wished 
to  recuperate,  or  who  desired  a  warm  climate  to  go  to.  Our  American  cousins  flocked 
there  by  thousands,  and  the  Canadians  were  also  going  there  in  greater  numbers.  If 
it  were  known  we  possessed  such  an  asset  near  the  United  Kingdom  a  great  many 
people  would  go  there  for  the  winter  months.  Turning  to  other  features,  Sir  W. 
Allardyce  said  that  the  Bahamas,  over  which  he  had  presided  for  the  last  few  years,  had 
four  staple  products — salt,  sponge,  sisal,  and  sunshine.  Sisal  grew  in  the  Bahamas 
almost  like  a  weed.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  making  profits  out  of  it.  During  the 
War,  prices  ranged  very  high,  and  planters  were  proportionately  successful.  There  was 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  certain  amount  of  catch  crops  at  the  same  time. 
Florida,  which  was  only  about  twenty-two  hours'  run  in  a  motor  launch,  provided  a 
good  market.  As  regarded  sponge,  he  feared  that  that  industry  would  require  too 
much  capital  for  the  ex-soldier,  and  the  same  remark  applied  to  salt,  which  was  too 
bulky  a  commodity.  But  the  other  two  were  available,  and  if  any  ex-soldier  required 
additional  information  he  should  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him  at  any  time.  Shortly 
before  leaving,  he  appointed  a  Commission  on  the  settlement  of  ex-soldiers.  Its  report 
was  now  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  no  doubt  before  long  gome  definite 
proposals  would  be  made. 

Sir  RIDER  HAGGARD. — I  confess  that,  until  I  heard  the  last  few  words  of  the  paper, 
I  for  one  would  not  have  been  encouraged  to  take  myself  and  my  fortunes  to  the 
Tropice.  The  reader  of  the  paper  has  put  before  us  the  disadvantages  in  a  quite 
clear  light,  and  in  doing  so  he  is  quite  right.  However,  at  the  end.  he  gave  us  to 
understand  that  the  Tropics  do  offer  a  good  opening  to  the  ex-soldier.  That  judgment 
is  confirmed  from  long  practical  experience.  It  is  obvious  that,  like  all  settlement, 
settlement  in  the  Tropics  has  its  risks  and  perhaps  even  larger  risks  than  a  settlement 
in  a  temp  rate  climate.  But  I  may  offer  a  word  or  two  about  settlement  in  general 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  confining  my  remarks  to  settlement  as  it  applies 
to  officers.  It  is  undoubted  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  officers  who  are  anxious 
after  the  War  to  settle  somewhere  within  the  Empire.  It  is  a  risk  to  start  in  middle 
life  abroad,  and  take  a  wife  and  children  with  you.  I  would  make  one  suggestion  to 
those  who  are  thinking  of  emigrating  and  are  married,  and  that  is  that  they  should 
try  to  go  where  their  wives  can  get  some  domestic  help.  It  is  not  a  small  thing 
for  a  young  lady,  taken  into  a  new  country,  suddenly  to  find  that  she  has  to  do 
everything  with  her  own  hands,  and  perhaps  bear  the  burden  of  a  family,  especially 
when  perhaps  the  house  is  only  half  built  and  there  is  every  sort  of  difficulty  to 
face.  The  next  point  I  would  urge  is  that  you  should  go  to  some  place  where,  if 
you  have  children,  you  can  be  reasonably  certain  they  will  live  in  health.  It  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  find  yourself  with  little  children  in  some  climate  which  does  not 
agree  with  them,  and  when  perhaps  you  lack  the  means  of  sending  them  home.  Person- 
ally I  would  not  suggest  the  Tropics  unless  you  are  a  bachelor — I  hope  I  give  no  offence 
in  saying  that.  Choose  a  temperate  and  healthy  climate  if  you  can.  One  more 
caution.  Be  careful  about  being  led  away  by  specious  advertisements.  Remember, 
guileless  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  our  Dominions,  there  are  some  of  them  with  land 
to  sell.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  always  go  to  the  Government  of  the 
place  concerned  and  ask  for  their  advice ;  for  wherever  the  British  flag  flies  there  are 
people  high  in  office  of  the  strictest  probity,  whose  one  wish  is  without  fear  or  favour 
to  tell  the  intending  settler  the  truth.  I  thank  the  lecturer  very  much  for  the 
valuable  information  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  S.  BENJAMIN  (formerly  of  Pretoria)  protested  that  many  of  the  representations 
put  forward  with  regard  to  South  Africa  were  most  misleading. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  as  a  member  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  and 
as  one  who  had  taken  groat  interest  in  the  future  of  ex-service  men,  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  the  remarks  with  regard  to  the  tropical  colonies,  and  speaking  particularly 
of  men  who  were  suffering  from  some  form  of  lung  trouble — already  he  believed  some 
50,000  in  number — he  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  for  them  in  the  way 
of  providing  a  settlement  in  one  of  these  tropical  possessions.  Something  would  be 
done  in  this  direction,  he  believed,  in  regard  to  the  Dominions ;  in  fact,  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  to  draw  up  a  scheme  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  RUFUS  FARRAR,  as  one  who  for  many  years  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
study  of  coffee,  pointed  out  that  the  total  output  of  coffee  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  was  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  world's  total  crop.  This  branch  of 
agriculture  should  no  longer  be  neglected.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
coffee  cultivation  in  Queensland  offered  a  great  field  for  enterprise,  and  could  be 
pursued  under  conditions  more  favourable  than  were  known  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  suitable  for  coffee. 

Mr.  H.  K.  RUTHERFORD,  Chairman  of  the  West  India  Committee,  agreed  that  with 
Colonial  Preference  the  products  of  the  Colonies  should  increase  considerably  and  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  ourselves  in  this  country  with  a  great  deal  of  what 
at  present  is  obtained  from  outside  the  Empire.  As  regarded  settlement  in  the  Tropics, 
his  Committee  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  question  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
information.  Anyone  who  was  going  out  ought  to  make  sure  of  the  occupation  offered 
him,  so  that  he  might  know  if  it  was  the  sort  of  tiling  he  wanted.  There  were 
several  parts  of  the  West  Indies  where  young  men  with  capital  could  certainly  do 
very  well  Sir  Rider  Haggard  had  rather  deprecated  ladies  going  to  the  Tropics,  but 
he  would  remind  him  the  domestic  problem  there  was  much  easier  than  at  home. 

Captain  COPE  (New  South  Wales)  did  not  consider  the  difficulties  were  such  as 
ought  to  stop  any  energetic  and  enterprising  young  man  from  getting  along  in  the 
Tropics,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  one  like  Lord  Leverliulme  would  institute 
practical  experiments  in  settlement  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  not  only  of  our 
men  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  author  of  the  experiment. 

Mr.  HAMEL  SMITH  said  in  his  opinion  the  man  who  owned  the  land  would  get  a 
larger  return  than  an  absentee  proprietor ;  he  thought  we  should  find  that  this  question 
of  land  development  in  the  Tropics  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  individual  effort 
rather  than  on  any  huge  scale.  He  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau 
such  as  existed  in  America  for  the  distribution  of  publications  relating  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  Empire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  he  was  glad  this  question  of  tropical  agriculture  had  been 
brought  forward  and  discussed  so  ably.  After  all  we  had  some  three  million  square 
miles  of  territory  in  the  Tropics,  and  we  drew  from  those  regions  large  quantities  of 
raw  material  for  the  Empire.  He  quite  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  Agricultural 
Colleges,  for  nothing  could  be  done  nowadays  without  careful  scientific  research.  That, 
indeed,  was  essential  if  the  Tropics  were  to  prosper.  Incidentally  he  reminded  the 
meeting  how  various  industries  in  our  tropical  possessions  have  been  developed,  and 
some  of  them  in  fact  created,  by  assistance  given  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew — 
notably  rubber,  cinchona  and  cacao.  It  was  no  wonder  Messrs.  Cadbury  felt  an 
interest  in  the  cacao  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which  was  now  the  largest  producing  area  of 
cocoa  in  the  whole  world.  All  that  had  been  done  in  twenty-five  years.  He  also 
mentioned  the  cultivation  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  of  great  value  to  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  could  be  used  not  only  for  making  Brussels 
lace  but  also  for  making  mail  bags  and  in  the  building  of  aeroplanes.  In  spite  of 
what  Sir  Rider  Haggard  had  said  about  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  Tropics,  he  might 
say  that  he  himself  had  lived  in  the  Tropics  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  he 
thought  that  he  would  rather  live  there  than  in  this  country.  Not  only  that,  but 
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the  troubles  about  domestic  life  were  far  less  than  was  suggested.  He  mentioned  that 
in  St.  Vincent  about  1,000  small  settlers  had  been  started  on  land  which  was  now 
their  own,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  from  the  results  of  training  men  in  the  Tropics, 
he  was  quite  satisfied  the  matter  was  capable  of  being  carried  out  on  business  lines. 
He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Carmody. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  HABRY  WILSON  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
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CANADA. 

Wheat  Crops. — For  three  years  in  succession  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  has  been  below  the  normal,  owing  to  adverse  weather  conditions,  but 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  wheat  crop  next  harvest.  The  mild  winter,  which 
brought  a  lighter  fall  of  snow  than  usual,  was  followed  by  bountiful  rains  during  the 
spring,  and  even  in  the  dry  districts  of  Southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  the  growing 
wheat  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Official  figures  showing  the  exact 
acreage  under  cultivation  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  there  is  a  substantial  increase. 

Quebec  Elections. — At  the  recent  Quebec  Provincial  Elections  9  Conservatives, 
70  Liberals,  and  2  Labour  candidates  were  returned.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Labour 
has  been  directly  represented  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  Both  members  sit  for  Montreal 
constituencies. 

Proposed  Division  of  British  Columbia.  — A  resolution  asking  for  the  separation 
of  British  Columbia  into  two  provinces,  with  the  Cascade  Mountains  as  the  dividing 
line,  has  been  passed  unanimously  by  the  delegates  representing  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Eastern  British  Columbia.  This  step  is  the  outcome  of  a  growing  belief 
that  the  interests  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  cannot  receive  adequate  recog- 
nition while  the  seat  of  legislature  is  on  the  coast. 

Women  Representatives  in  Ontario. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ontario 
Legislature  by  Sir  William  Hearst,  the  Prime  Minister,  which  will  give  women  the  legal 
right  to  be  elected  to  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  also  to  sit  on  City  or  Town 
Councils  and  be  members  of  School  Boards.  The  School  Boards  are  to  be  empowered 
to  appoint  women  as  truancy  officers,  in  which  capacity  they  will  fulfil  duties  now 
undertaken  by  the  police. 

Record  Mineral  Production  in  Quebec.— According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Colonisation,  Mines,  and  Fisheries  for  Quebec,  the  year  1918  was  a  record  one  in 
the  history  of  mining  operations  there.  During  the  period  named,  the  total  value  of 
the  mineral  production  exceeded  $18,500,000,  this  being  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  figures  of  nearly  $1,500,000.  Asbestos  headed  the  list  with  a  total  output  worth 
$9,000,000,  the  Province  of  Quebec  being  the  largest  producer  of  this  mineral  in  the 
world.  Copper,  chrome  iron,  magnesite,  mica,  zinc,  and  lead  also  figured  prominently  in 
the  list  of  products. 

The  Manitoba  Wool  Clip.— Final  payments  have  been  made  for  the  1918  clip  of 
Manitoba  wool  as  sold  on  the  co-operative  basis  by  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool 
Growers,  Ltd.  At  the  request  of  the  Manitoba  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  the 
Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  took  charge,  during  the  past  year,  of  the  assembling 
of  the  wool  at  Winnipeg,  where  it  was  graded  and  forwarded  in  bulk  lots  to  be  sold 
by  the  Canadian  Co-operative  Wool  Growers,  Ltd.  This  Company,  after  selling  the 
product,  has  turned  over  the  bulk  payment  to  be  divided  by  the  Department  among  the 
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individual  producers.     Over  nine  hundred  men  contributed  wool  to  the  sale,  and  the 
total  was  worth  over  £40,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Aerial  Mails  to  Canada  and  America. — It  is  announced  that  aerial  mail  and  passenger 
services  are  to  be  inaugurated  connecting  Newfoundland  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  Lower  House  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  has  ratified  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  Imperial  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Company  of  England.  The  first 
service  to  be  inaugurated  will  be  that  connecting  St.  John's  with  Montreal 

AUSTRALIA. 

Oversea  Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  showed  a  considerable  decrease  due  to  the  War.  Imports,  excluding  the  trade 
in  precious  metals,  amounted  to  £60,363.000  as  compared  to  £75,955,000  in  the  previous 
year,  and  exports  to  £73,951,000  as  compared  to  £85,940,000.  Even  judged  by  the 
standard  of  values,  the  import  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1917-18  was 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  but  when  the  considerable  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  period  under  review  is  taken  into  account  the  position  becomes  still 
more  serious,  though  it  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  estimate  the  f;:ll  effect  of  the 
higher  prices  on  the  total  import  value.  Although  the  United  Kingdom  still  heads  the 
list  of  Australia's  sources  of  supply,  her  relative  share  of  the  import  trade  h  -s  declined 
from  52  per  cent  in  1913  to  36J  per  cent,  last  year,  whereas  the  United  States 
increased  her  share  from  14  per  cent  to  25J  per  cent.,  and  Japan,  who  supplied  only 
£950,000  worth  of  goods  to  Australia  in  1913,  supplied  nearly  £5,000,000  worth  last 
year.  In  regard  to  exports,  the  full  figures  for  last  year  are  not  yet  available,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  went  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  though  the  United  States,  France,  and  Japan 
offered  good  markets.  All  the  States  shared  in  the  decline  in  imports,  but  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  did  rather  better  than  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  exports,  increases 
were  shown  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania. 

Water  Conservation  Scheme. — Further  particulars  are  now  available  regarding  the 
Murray  Water  Conservation  Scheme.  Approval  has  been  given  to  the  site  submitted 
by  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  for  the  Upper  Murray  storage,  which 
is  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and  Mitta  Mitta  Rivers,  the  dam  itself  being 
at  the  junction  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Wodonga,  while  the  storage  will  probably 
extend  for  some  distance  along  the  valleys  of  both  rivers.  The  work  authorised  by 
the  Murray  Waters  Commission,  including  that  to  be  undertaken  by  South  Australia, 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  £2,500,000  which  will  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  objective  in  regard  to  the  Mitta  Mitta  dam  is  a  storage  capacity  of 
272,250,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  will  be  shared  between 
New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  area  covered  by  this 
stretch  of  water  will  be  approximately  30,000  acres,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  nine 
weirs  and  locks  on  the  Murray  between  Blanchetown  and  Wentworth,  seventeen  weirs 
and  locks  between  Wentworth  and  Echuca,  and  also  weirs  and  locks  near  the  junction 
of  the  Murray  and  Darling  rivers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  take  about 
seven  years  to  complete. 

Australasian  Wool  Stocks. — The  Director  of  Raw  Materials  has  issued  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  stocks  of  wool  which  will  be  available  for  shipment  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  after  September  30  next.  The  figure  now  given  is  927,846  bales,  or 
134,220  bales  more  than  was  previously  quoted.  This  estimate  allows  for  the  regular 
shipments  in  the  meantime  of  225,000  bales  a  month,  and-  does  not  include  the 
1919-20  clip. 
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Enlarging  the  Port  of  Adelaide. — In  connection  with  th«  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbours  on  the  Empire  routes  in  accordance  with  the  standard  laid  down  in 
the  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission,  the  South  Australian  Harbours  Board 
has  submitted  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Port  of  Adelaide.  The  chief  problem 
embraced  by  the  new  project  is  that  of  the  concentration  of  overseas  traffic  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and.  with  this  end  in  view,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  series 
of  open  docks  which  shall  be  so  linked  up  with  the  railway  system  as  to  facilitate 
greatly  the  handling  of  cargoes.  Provision  is  being  made  also  for  the  gradual  replace- 
ment of  the  existing  timber  wharves  by  modern  wharfage,  for  which  purpose  dredging 
is  now  in  progress.  One  new  coal  wharf  in  reinforced  concrete  has  already  been 
sanctioned. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Growing  Demand  for  Dried  Fruits. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  extending  tha 
production  and  export  not  only  of  raisins,  but  also  of  dried  fruits  of  most  descriptions. 
Exports  of  raisins  from  South  Africa,  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
risen  during  tho  last  few  years  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  until  they  reached  no 
less  than  1435  tons  in  1918,  as  compared  with  882  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Now 
that  shipping  facilities  are  improving,  further  expansion  of  this  trade  will  be  possible. 
Not  only  is  a  profitable  export  trade  in  dried  fruits  developing,  but  the  home  demand 
in  South  Africa  is  increasing  very  considerably.  The  annual  production  of  dried 
fruits  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  2500  tons  of  raisins,  500  tons  of  sultanas, 
600  tons  of  prunes,  200  tons  of  pears,  100  tons  of  apricots,  and  400  tons  of  peaches. 
Pre-war  prices  for  dried  fruits  were  remarkably  low,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  present 
higher  prices  will  rule  for  many  years  to  come  and  thereby  stimulate  production  Th« 
area  of  commercial  orchards  in  South  Africa  is  now  20,000  acres,  exclusive  of  vine- 
yards, and  of  this  area  about  half  is  planted  with  varieties  used  for  drying. 

MAUKITIUS. 

War  Conditions  Disappearing. — Recent  reports  show  that  Mauritius  is  making  a 
rapid  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  War.  During  the  last  few  months  cargoes  of 
flour  and  other  essentials  have  been  arriving  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  is  resuming  its  pre-war  aspect.  Since  April,  the  crops,  which  were  rather 
backward  earlier  in  the  year,  have  come  on  splendidly,  and  good  yields  of  maize  and 
manioc  are  predicted,  while  the  sugar-cane  harvest  promises  to  be  the  largest  on  record. 
The  irrigation  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Black  River  district,  undertaken  a  few 
years  ago,  has  encouraged  the  planting  of  an  increased  area  of  cane,  and  this  coupled 
with  the  ideal  weather  conditions  of  the  last  six  months,  has  created  a  very  favourable 
outlook.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Indian  rice  crops  last  year,  the  Imperial  authorities 
decreed  that  the  exports  to  Mauritius  were  to  be  reduced  this  year  from  5000  tons 
to  1750  tons,  but  on  the  urgent  representation  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  this 
reduction  was  modified  to  one-third  of  the  original  figure.  The  balance  will  be  rnada 
up  by  imports  from  Madagascar  and  by  an  increased  cultivation  of  maize. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Deputation  from  British  Quiani — British  Guiana  has  sent  a  representative  deputa- 
tion to  England,  via  Trinidad,  to  lay  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  a 
scheme  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The  proposals  to  be  considered 
include  State-aided  immigration  without  indenture.  The  co-operation  of  the  Imperial 
Government  is  needed  before  Indian  or  Chinese  labour  can  be  obtained.  More  labour 
is  essential  in  all  industries,  including  sugar,  rice,  cocoa,  coffee,  rubber,  balata.  and 
mining.  The  present  sugar  output  is  only  100,000  tons,  whereas  an  output  of  2,000,000 
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tons   should   be   possible   if   modern   machinery   were   installed   and   mechanical   tillage 
introduced.    The  deputation  includes  in  its  ranks  five  members  of  the  Legislature. 

Railway  Development  in  Jamaica. — According  to  a  recent  report,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Jamaica  Government  to  spend  £120,000  on  rolling-stock  for  the  island's  railway 
system.  Some  outlay  in  this  direction  is  urgently  needed,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
purchase  70  cane-cars,  40  box-cars,  and  6  locomotives.  The  money  required  will  be 
raised  locally,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Government  will  take  advantage  of  the 
disposal  by  the  American  military  authorities  of  the  rolling-stock  used  by  the  American 
Army  in  France,  to  get  the  requisite  material  second-hand.  With  the  development  of 
cane,  banana,  and  other  industries  in  Jamaica,  the  management  of  the  railway  is  of 
opinion  that  next  year  the  department  will  handle  from  125,000  to  150,000  tons  of 
freight  more  than  at  present,  so  that  the  need  for  more  rolling-stock  is  amply  justified. 

ARGENTINA. 

The  King's  Birthday. — A  feature  of  the  Luncheon  given  by  the  local  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  the  presence  among  the  360  guests  of  200  returned 
volunteers  and  their  wives.  The  British  Minister,  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Allies,"  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  with  them  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  The  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  American 
Ambassador. 
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THE   EMPIRE   SEA   SERVICES.* 

MAJOR  CORBETT-SMITH'S  two  war  books,  "  The  Retreat  from  Mons  "  and  "  The  Marne — 
and  After,"  have  been  so  widely  appreciated  that  anything  from  his  pen  is  certain 
of  a  welcome.  In  "  The  Seafarers " — an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine — he  tells  a  series  of  anecdotes  to  illustrate  in  graphic 
and  entertaining  fashion  the  spirit  of  those  of  our  race  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships." 

The  few  who  are  already  familiar  with  his  theme  will  be  pleased  by  the  accuracy 
and  acumen  of  his  assertions  and  deductions ;  while  the  many  who  as  yet  scarcely 
realise  what  our  Empire  owes  to  the  command  of  the  sea  will  do  well  to  buy,  read, 
and  keep  this  book.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  portion  is  the  "  Author's  Note " 
at  the  end,  in  which  Major  Corbett-Smith  pungently  and  vigorously  points  out  that 
an  excessive  reticence  about  the  exploits  of  the  Navy  is  one  of  the  causes  of  public 
ignorance.  While  irresponsible  persons  are  given  perfect  freedom  to  mislead  the 
populace  with  superficial  and  irrelevant  opinions,  it  is  etiquette  for  the  naval  officer 
to  remain  silent  and  aloof ;  and  just  as  Lord  Wolseley  broke  down  the  excessive 
reticence  of  the  Army,  so  would  Major  Corbett-Smith  draw  back  the  veil  which  en- 
shrouds the  Navy. 

"  In  the  matter  of  our  Sea  Services,"  he  writes,  "  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  Britain's  sea  power  is  not  confined  to  the 
general  public.  The  men  who  govern  the  country,  the  Press,  the  teachers,  and  the 
ministers  of  religious  denominations,  all  these  are  ignorant  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
.  .  .  And  yet  how  should  these  men  be  informed  ?  Unless  a  man  studies  the  subject 
upon  his  own  initiative  he  has  no  other  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it.  ... 

*  The  Seafarers.    By  Major  A.  Corbett-Smith,  R.F.A.    Cassoll  &  Co.,  1919.    6«. 
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T  would  make  it  a  law  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  office  until  he  had  shown 
himself  conversant  with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Sea  Power.  Our  national  policy 
would  then  at  least  be  founded  upon  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  issues  most  vital 
to  the  country." 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  keynote  of  a  book  which  we  hope  will  find  a  permanent 
place  in  every  public  and  private  library.  We  would  suggest  to  the  publishers  that 
a  speedy  reissue  at  a  popular  price  would  be  a  judicious  and  patriotic  measure.  "The 
Seafarers  "  should  be  prominent  on  every  railway  bookstall  in  the  Empire. 


THE  FAB  CANADIAN  NORTH.* 

Tnrs  work  is,  as  its  title  implies,  the  story  of  a  trip  from  Edmonton  through  the 
little- known  countries  of  the  Far  North  in  which  the  Peace  River  flows.  The  journey 
is  not  absolutely  novel,  as  the  author  admits  in  his  preface,  and  in  fact  the  book 
Jbears  record  of  occasional  pioneers  who  have  settled  in  various  coigns  of  vantage,  either 
on  the  Peace  River  or  its  tributaries.  It  is  in  that  fact  that  much  of  its  value  and 
interest  will  lie  for  the  historian.  It  gives  an  exact  picture  of  every  township  along 
the  route,  and  a  racy  sketch  of  every  store-keeper  in  more  isolated  parts ;  and  this  (at  a 
time  when  memories  are  short,  and  the  country  is  changing  every  day)  will  prove  most 
useful  material.  For  the  general  reader,  who  wants  a  plain  unvarnished  description  of 
a  country  about  which  even  travelled  men  usually  confess  themselves  ignorant,  nothing 
better  than  Mr.  Haworth'a  account  could  be  conceived.  He  is  not  a  man  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm,  and  when  expectations  are  keyed  too  high  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
so ;  but  he  foresees  a  great  future  for  these  northern  latitudes.  In  that  he  agrees  with 
many  a  Canadian  of  the  day,  who  has  found  by  experience  that  farming  sometimes 
•pays  better  in  the  Far  North  than  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  nights  are  shorter,  and  the  summer  frosts  therefore  less  likely  to  be  severe. 

The   book  is   a  handsome   one,   and   the  numerous   magnificent  illustrations   deserve 
mention. 
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£uttetin   of   the    World    Association  for    Adult   Education    (13    John    Street,    Adelphi,    London, 
W.C.  2.     Price  Is.). 

The  first  Bulletin  of  tho  World  Association  for  Adult  Education  is  given  up  to  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  A.  Mansbridge  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  May  7,  1919,  and  to 
reports  of  the  Association's  inaugural  meetings.  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Mansbridge  explained 
the  methods  by  which  the  Ass  >ciation  proposed  to  carry  out  the  task  that  it  has  set  itself. 
Tho  first  step  will  be  to  bring  into  co-operation  and  mutual  relationship  the  adult  educa- 
tional movements  and  institutions  of  the  world,  and  to  this  end  it  will  set  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Information,  the  business  of  which  will  be  to  receive  and  record 
documents,  to  publish  authentic  information  from  time  to  time,  and  to  answer  requests  for 
information.  As  for  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Association,  it  cannot  be  better  expresied  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern  forming  the  preface  to  the  Bulletin.  Its  purpose,  ho 
declares,  "  is  to  dispel  the  melancholy  belief  that  prown  men  and  women  have  nothing  left 
to  learn,  and  to  diffuse  throughout  all  countries,  and  in  every  section  of  society,  the  sense 
of  wonder  and  curiosity  and  the  gift  of  mutual  sympathy  and  companionship  which  add  so 
inucii  to  the  moaning  of  life." 

North^ott,    Clarence    H. — Australian    Sorial    Development.     302    pp.      New    York :     Columbia 

University.    London  :   P.  8.  King  &  Son.     1918.     &». 

This  is  one  of  the  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law  issued  by  the  Columbia 
University  of  New  York.  The  author  writes  with  a  thorough  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  Australian  sociological  conditions  and,  moreover,  with  a  detachment  and  critical  insight 
not  always  shown  by  those  who  have  written  about  Australia  from  the  inside.  Mr.  North- 


*  On   the   Head  Waters  of  Peace   River.     By   Paul  Leland  liaworth.     New  York :    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $4. 
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oott  confines  his  survey  within  narrow  limits.  He  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  strictly 
scientific  manner — sometimes,  perhaps,  painfully  so — and  has  produced  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  illuminating  books  on  Australia  that  has  been  published  during  recent  years. 

Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.     Tenth  edition.     175-726  pp.     London  : 
John  Murray.    1919.     24s. 

The  Handbook  of  India  was  originally  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  in  1859,  the  last 
edition  being  completely  revised  in  1913.  The  present  edition  contains  seventy-nine  maps 
and  plans  and  fully  maintains  the  reputation  acquired  by  its  predecessors. 

Henry,    Yves. — Irrigation    et    Cultures    Irrigue.es    en    Afrique    tropicale.     292  pp.      E.    Larose, 

11  Rue  Victor-Cousin.     1918.     12  francs. 

This  work  is  ono  of  those  numerous  and  valuable  books  on  tropical  agriculture  that  have 
been  written  by  French  authorities  during  recent  years.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  of  French  West  Africa,  and  deals  mainly  with  irrigation  in  the  French 
Colony  of  Senegal  and  with  its  general  effects  upon  the  soil  and  products  of  that  territory. 
It  is  thus  of  considerable  value  to  the  student  of  agricultural  progress  in  colonies  where 
the  conditions  are  analogous. 

Fayle,    C.    Ernest. — The    Fourteenth    Point  I    A    Study    of    the    League    of    Nations.     140    pp. 
London :   John  Murray.    1919.    5*. 

Although  Mr.  Fayle's  little  book  contains  a  careful  and  concise  summary  of  the  question, 
the  literature  of  the  League  of  Nations'  is  already  so  voluminous  that  the  ordinary  man 
hesitates  before  reading  new  studies  on  this  subject.  Chapter  V.  contains  suggestions  for  a 
Treaty  which  should  be  compared  with  the  official  proposals  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
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The  South  Pacific  Islands. — As  a  traveller  of  many  years  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific,  studying  closely  and  at  first  hand  all  conditions,  I  am  much  interested 
in  your  July  number  containing  the  paper,  "Problems  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Pacific," 
by  Guy  H.  Scholefield,  Esq.  The  discussion  that  follows,  it  appears  to  me,  was  in 
many  essential  respects  wide  of  the  point — the  Problem  of  Reconstruction.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  see  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men,  who  are  noted  in  the  islands 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire  for  their  broad  Imperial  ideas,  and  who  were  interested 
in  Mr.  Scholefield's  able  and  informative  paper.  I  realise  that  in  reading  this  paper 
the  author  was  determined,  with  such  conspicuous  company  around  him,  to  attract 
attention  to  the  wonderful  South  Pacific  Islands,  which  indeed  have  amazing  commercial 
possibilities.  I  shall  be  grateful,  sir,  as  one  recently  coming  direct  from  the  Pacific, 
if  you  will  grant  me  space,  to  put  before  your  many  readers  the  decided  opinions  of 
the  white  settlers,  and  the  many  civilised  and  educated  natives  I  met  in  my  voyagings. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  a  great  mistake,  may  I  state,  to  continue  to  suppose  that  the 
South  Sea  Islands  are  any  longer  mere  irregular  groves  of  coco  nut  or  pandanus  palms, 
and  the  haunts  of  naked  and  aggressive  savages.  British  missionaries,  officials,  investors, 
and  traders  have  all  done  splendid  work,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  their  energies  should 
go  unrecognised,  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands  considered  of  little  value  or  importance. 
The  development  that  has  taken  place  in  these  islands  in  the  last  twenty  years  is 
nothing  less  than  a  revelation,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great  strides  made  by  the  British 
Empire.  The  trade  of  the  South  Pacific,  including  the  late  German  possessions,  is, 
to-day,  nearly  equal  to  £10,000,000  a  year.  In  another  decade,  with  brisker 
administration,  an  up-to-date  policy,  and  a  common-sense  control  of  native  labour, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  South  Pacific  can  easily  be  £50,000.000  a  year.  The  one 
great  hope  and  ambition  in  the  South  Pacific  is,  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  and 
prosperity  will  be  distinctly  British.  At  present,  it  seems,  all  too  plainly,  as  if  other 
nationals — not  British — are  realising  the  bright  prospects  and  tremendous  possibilities 
of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  are  eagerly  pushing  forward  for  the  rich  prizes  most 
surely  to  be  awarded  to  those  keenest  in  enterprise  and  efforts.  There  is  no  imagination 
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in  the  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  British  trade  is  quickly  losing  ground  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  English  people  are  a  long  way  from  the  South  Pacific,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  can  quite  thoroughly  appreciate  the  present  commercial 
activity  in  getting  the  trade  and  products  of  tho  islands.  They  will  naturally  ask : 
"  Is  not  Australia  the  guardian  or  representative  of  British  interests  in  the  Pacific, 
and  what  is  that  nation  doing  .?  "  Australian  traders  have  a  splendid  record  of  pioneer- 
ing, pluck,  and  perseverance,  but  for  years  now  the  great  Commonwealth  has  been  in 
the  throes  of  industrial  unrest,  disastrous  as  it  is  incomprehensible,  and  this  has 
seriously  hampered  Australian  enterprise  and  effort  in  the  islands,  as  it  has,  too,  in 
a  great  measure  interfered  with  the  progress  of  development  in  all  the  South  Pacific. 
This  pernicious  unprogressiveness  has  made  most  pronounced  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  the  islands,  white  and  black,  that  they  will  not  accept  in  any  form  the 
probability  of  Australian  administration,  they  positively  dread  Australian  political 
interference  in  any  way.  It  is  unanimous  throughout  the  Pacific  that  the  one  and 
only  useful  power  to  assure  the  progress,  and  safeguard  the  development,  of  the  islands, 
fa  British. 

The  hope  is  freely  and  anxiously  indulged  that  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  will 
presently  come  to  appreciate  more  adequately  the  splendid  future  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  rich,  varied,  useful,  and  numerous 
resources.  British,  Australian,  American,  French,  Dutch,  Japanese,  and  German  enter- 
prises all  amply  testify  to  this. 

To  guarantee,  then,  the  prospects  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  to  remove  the 
powers  of  political  friction  and  interference  in  the  many  rivals  for  South  Pacific  trade, 
British  domination  and  interests  must  be  paramount.  But  British  domination  must 
show  a  keen,  active,  and  consistent  administration  ;  it  must  realise  that  the  present 
extraordinary  policy  of  pampering  the  natives,  is  but  leading  them  quickly  to  a  very 
rapid  extinction ;  it  must  grasp  the  fact  that  the  time  is  over-ripe  when  the  white 
man  and  his  investments  are  worthy  of  sympathy  and  protection ;  and  it  must  see 
that  the  official  is  not  mainly  a  creator  and  collector  of  taxes.  Taxation  without 
representation  in  a  British  country  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  British  Constitution. 
The  taxation  in  tho  South  Pacific  British  Islands  is  grossly  excessive,  while  representa- 
tion with  any  power  is  unknown. 

Throughout  all  the  British  possessions  of  the  South  Pacific  there  is  no  coherency 
in  administration,  there  is  a  medley  of  native  labour  laws,  a  muddle  of  incomplete 
land  laws,  a  jumble  of  customs  tariffs,  a  taxation  that  is  ruinous  to  enterprise,  while 
the  British  participation  in  the  Condominium  of  tho  New  Hebrides  is  a  slur  upon 
British  intelligence,  honesty,  and  common  sense. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
THOS.  J.  MCMAHON,  F.R.G.S. 

Tropical  Australia. — On  this  subject  I  would  fain  say  ditto  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Pastoral  Review  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  May.  I  study  the  Reports 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Northern  Territory,  and  melancholy  reading  they  are. 
"  Permanent  hands  are  not  to  be  had."  "  Men  come  from  the  South  to  have  a 
look  at  the  Northern  Territory  :  they  have  a  look  round  and  return  South."  "  Three 
men  came  to  the  Farm  by  one  train  and  returned  by  the  next."  Nearly  fifty  years 
ago  I  was  in  Queensland  and  the  question  of  coloured  labour  and  coloured  settle- 
ment was  then  being  discussed.  The  tropical  portions  of  the  Empire  can  only  be 
developed,  by  the  use  of  coloured  labour,  and  the  sooner  the  truth  of  this  is  acknow- 
ledged, the  sooner  will  that  development  be  made.  Migration  within  the  Empire 
will  not  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing  until  it  is  fully  recognised  that  temperate 
zones  and  tropical  zones  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  different  lines. 

Cyprus,  June  14,  1919.  GEORGE  N.  HOUSTOTJN. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM  MACGREGOR,  G.C.M.G. 

THE  death  of  Sir  William  Macgregor,  on  July  3,  has  ended  the  lifework  of  a  man 
who  served  the  Empire  in  many  lands,  in  varied  capacities,  with  singular  usefulness 
and  high  distinction.  Trained  as  a  medical  man  and  entering  the  Colonial  Service  as 
a  medical  man,  he  was  one  of  not  a  few  professional  men,  Sir  Starr  Jameson  for 
instance,  who  turned  to  and  practised  the  trade  of  administrator.  He  was  in  the 
long  line  of  Scotsmen  who  have  left  their  mark  beyond  the  seas  and  he  had  in  full 
measure  the  capacity  and  the  endurance  of  the  race.  He  was  born  in  1847,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  his  seventy-second  year  when  he  died.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow,  and  also  at  foreign  universities,  graduating  with  honours  in  medicine. 
His  first  Colonial  appointment  was  in  1873,  the  small  appointment  of  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  in  the  Seychelles.  In  the  following  year  he  was  moved  on  to  the  charge  of 
the  Civil  Hospital  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  and  in  the  following  year  again,  in  March 
1875,  he  became  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Fiji.  Here  his  chance  came  to  him  ;  in  the 
Pacific  he  did,  perhaps,  his  best  work,  and  in  the  Pacific  he  made  his  name.  Fiji 
had  but  lately  been  constituted  a  Crown  Colony,  and  Macgregor  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Governor,  Lord  Stanmore,  then  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  He  was  employed 
in  high  administrative  positions,  served  on  commissions,  acted  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
and,  finally,  for  a  short  time,  as  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific.  By  1888  he  stood  out  for  knowledge  of  Pacific  questions  and  Pacific  races, 
and  in  that  year  he  became  the  first  Administrator  of  British  New  Guinea,  now  Papua. 
His  subsequent  appointments  were  those  of  Governor  of  Lagos  in  1899,  of  Newfound- 
land in  1904,  and  finally  of  the  State  of  Queensland  in  1909.  He  retired  on  the  eve 
of  the  War  in  1914.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  able  to  stand  the  climate  of 
New  Guinea  under  the  most  primitive  conditions,  and  later  the  climate  of  West  Africa. 
He  was  a  lover  of  native  races,  he  understood  them,  he  sympathised  with  them,  he 
ministered  to  their  ailments.  In  a  recent  work  he  spoke  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  as 
"  the  most  precious  asset  "  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  His  versatility — which  could  not  have 
been  prima  facie  inferred  from  his  presence  and  address — was  shown  by  the  success 
which  he  achieved  as  Governor  alike  in  Crown  Colonies  and  hi  Self-Governing  Dominions, 
and  by  the  active  interest  which  he  took  throughout  his  life  in  learning  and  scientific 
research,  notably  tropical  medicine.  He  earned  a  medal  for  saving  life  at  sea.  The 
Founder's  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  attested  his  work  as  an 
explorer.  He  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  first  Queensland  University,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  bringing  it  to  birth.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  a  word,  he  did  many  things,  and  did  them  well,  remaining 
to  the  end  in  outward  appearance  a  plain  unaffected  homely  Scotsman,  and  giving  no 
indication  that  for  his  solid  and  fruitful  work  he  had  been  sworn  a  Member  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

THE   HON.    SIB   JOHN   McCALL,    K.C.M.G.,   M.D. 

To  the  great  regret  of  his  many  friends  at  home  and  overseas,  Sir  John  McCall, 
the  doyen  of  the  representatives  of  the  Australian  States,  died  in  London  after  a  short 
illness  on  June  28.  He  had  held  office  as  Agent-General  for  Tasmania  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  particularly 
at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  where  his  genial  kindliness,  no  less  than  his  sage 
counsel  and  strong  common  sense,  was  much  appreciated.  Like  Sir  William  Maogregor, 
he  was  a  medical  man  by  profession,  as  well  as  a  very  competent  admini  trator. 
After  considerable  experience  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  West  DeTon 
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as  the  "  Holiday  Season  "  when  ever-' 
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and  overcrowded. 
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have  devised  a  plan  whereby  for  a  very 
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in  his  native  State,  he  entered  the  Government  as  Chief  Secretary  in  1903,  and 
while  holding  that  office  completely  re-organised  the  Health  Department  of  the  Colony. 
He  did  valuable  service  during  the  War,  as  Medical  Officer-in-charge  of  the  First  London 
Australian  Hospital  for  officers,  and  held  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel.  He  also  assisted 
in  organising  the  Anzac  Buffet,  and  the  Australian  Hospital  at  Wimereux,  and  hi 
starting  a  successful  Belgian  Military  Hospital  in  the  South  of  France.  He  was 
knighted  in  1911,  and  recently  received  the  K.C.M.G. 

THE   RIGHT   HON.   W.   P.   SCHREINER,   C.M.G.,   K.C. 

The  ^  British  Empire  in  general  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  particular,  are 
poorer  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Schreiner  on  June  28  last.  Born  in  the  Cape  Colony  in 
1857,  he  was  not  yet  an  old  man  when  he  died,  and  it  might  have  been  anticipated 
that  there  were  years  of  public  work  and  private  happiness  still  before  him.  He  was 
a  member  of  a  talented  family,  and  showed  early  evidence  of  his  own  intellectual 
power,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  Cape  University,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
Senior  in  the  Law  Tripos  and  a  fellow  of  Downing  College,  and  at  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1882,  and  in  the  same  year  began 
his  professional  work  as  an  advocate  in  the  Cape  Colony.  He  was  for  a  while  a  Par- 
liamentary draughtsman  and  from  1887  to  1893,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. In  1893  he  entered  the  Cape  Parliament  as  one  of  the  Kimberley  represen- 
tatives in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  took  office  in  the  same  year  as  Attorney- 
General  under  Rhodes.  With  a  short  break  he  held  that  appointment  in  the  Rhodes 
Ministry  until  the  Jameson  Raid,  when  there  came  a  final  parting  of  the  ways,  and 
after  the  General  Election  of  1898  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
leading  a  Bond  Ministry.  The  «on  of  a  German  mis-ionary,  he  had  no  Dutch  blood  in 
his  veins,  but  he  married  the  daughter  of  ex-President  Reitz  and  thus  had  close 
connection  with  the  Dutch  half  of  the  community.  By  temperament,  as  by  relation- 
ship, he  held  a  half-way  position  between  the  competing  races.  He  had  essentially 
a  cross-bench  mind.  A  man  of  rare  honesty  himself,  he  was  slow  to  suspect  or  detect 
dishonesty  in  others,  and  the  South  African  War  found  him  clinging  too  late  to  the 
hope  of  peace,  unwilling  to  make  preparations  against  dangers  which  were  only  too 
patent  to  others.  In  1900  his  premiership  ended,  and  with  it  his  active  life  as  a 
political  leader  in  South  Africa.  Always  a  strong  advocate  of  native  rights  and 
liberties,  he  was  selected  to  defend  Dinizulu,  the  Zulu  Chief,  when  charged  with  treason, 
and  he  was  adverse  to  the  constitution  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  membership 
of  Parliament  was  denied  to  the  coloured  men.  As  a  senator  in  the  Union  Legis- 
lature, however,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  over  native  interests,  until,  in  1914, 
he  was  selected  by  General  Botha  to  be  High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  in  London. 
Admirably  he  filled  this  last  position  throughout  the  War.  He  had  no  such  heart- 
searchings  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  War  troubled  him  and  foreshortened 
his  political  career,  and  the  care  of  South  African  troops,  the  organisation  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  fighting  men  and  of  the  sufferers  from  the  war, 
appealed  to  his  instincts  and  commanded  to  the  full  his  personal  interest  and  attention. 
His  record  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character,  of  keen  and  strong 
intellect,  and  of  rare  independence  of  mind.  He  had  great  abilities  and  used  them 
with  every  regard  to  his  principles  and  little  regard  to  his  interests.  He  would  have 
been  more  effective  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  if  he  had  been  m6*re  one-sided, 
less  ideal,  and  more  practical.  But  men  of  his  type  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  his 
memory  dessrves  to  be  hel  1  in  honour  as  that  of  a  leading  citizen  of  the  Empire,  gifted 
in  speech,  skilled  in  law — above  all,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  transparent  in 
uprightness. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  15,  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
K.B.E.,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Apps,  Secretary  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  who  spoke  on  Land  Settlement  at  Home.  Mr.  .  Apps  briefly  sketched  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  question  and  the  work  of  the  various 
commissions  and  committees  that  had  been  appointed.  Sir  Rider  Haggard  highly 
commended  Mr.  Apps'  address  and  dealt  with  agriculture  as  a  food-producing  means, 
the  cheap  food  problem,  and  the  Government's  proposals.  Mr.  Parker,  Major  Dyer 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sedgwick,  Col.  Bedson  of  the  Canadian  Land 
Settlement  Board,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham,  Mr.  Douglas  Maclean,  Mr.  Poley, 
and  Sir  William  Grey-Wilson  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Very  hearty  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  speaker  and  to  Sir  Rider  Haggard  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  June  5,  was  the 
provision  of  cups  of  excellent  coffee  by  Mr.  Rufus  Farrar,  the  speaker  on  the  occasion, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  subject  of  his  address — "  Coffee  Cultivation  in  the  British 
Empire,"  which  certainly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  and  promoted  its 
social  character.  Mr.  Farrar's  address,  while  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of  coffee 
cultivation,  of  which  he  gave  many  instructive  details,  was  specially  concerned  with 
showing  that  there  were  many  opportunities  for  its  successful  cultivation  in  countries 
beneath  the  British  Flag.  He  instanced  India,  British  East  Africa,  Uganda  and 
Northern  Rhodesia,  where  climatic  and  other  conditions  were  favourable.  But  he  par- 
ticularly dwelt  on  the  advantages  possessed  by  Queensland,  where  small  coffee-holdings 
could  be  successfully  run  by  ex-service  men  and  their  families,  on  similar  lines  to  the 
sugar  industry,  provided  that  the  Government  of  the  State  would  support  a  well- 
considered  scheme  for  that  purpose.  Sir  John  Taverner,  who  presided,  thought  that 
Australia  would  do  well  to  consider  Mr.  Farrar's  proposals ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  befoie  any  considerable  progress  would  be  made  in  tropical  cultivation  of 
any  .kind,  the  question  of  the  "White  Australia"  policy  would  have  to  be  considered. 
Personally,  he  favoured  the  adoption  of  a  colour-line  for  the  Northern  Territory  and  for 
North  Queensland  and  the  introduction  of  Indian  labour.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  were  Mr.  Koester  of  Guatemala,  who  strongly  urged  that  British 
capital  might  be  employed  to  advantage  in  ousting  the  Germans  who  had  acquired 
considerable  coffee-growing  properties  in  that  country,  Mr.  Parker  of  N.E.  Rhodesia, 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wickham  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Carr,  by  whom  various  points 
of  Mr.  Farrar's  proposals  were  criticised  although,  in  the  main,  his  views  were  regarded 
favourably.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  passed  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  R.  Culver. 


THE    INSTITUTE'S    RECEPTION. 

THE  Conversazione,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  was  revived  this  year,  after  the 
long  interval  due  to  the  War,  in  the  form  of  an  evening  Reception,  held  on  Dominion 
Day  (July  1)  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  In  spite  of  the 
unseasonable  weather,  preventing  the  use  of  the  garden,  for  the  illumination  of  which 
arrangements  had  been  made,  it  proved  a  great  success,  over  fifteen  hundred  guests, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  being  present  on  the  occasion.  They  were 
received  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund 
Fremantle,  and  many  other  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors.  The  bands  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  and  the  Coldstream  Guards  were  in  attendance,  and  two  excellent 
concerts  were  given  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Much  pleasure  was  expressed 
at  the  resumption  of  this  popular  fixture  in  the  Institute's  annual  programme  of 
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entertainments,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  many  old  friendships, 
and  the  proceedings  were  kept  up  with  much  spirit  till  close  upon  midnight.  As 
mentioned  elsewhere,  the  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  recently  presented 
to  the  Institute  by  Sir  Ashton  Lister,  C.B.E.,  M.P.,  was  exhibited  on  the  Grand 
Staircase,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  STRATHCONA. 

A  FINE  portrait  of  the  late  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  has  been  presented  to  the 
Institute  by  Sir  Ashton  Lister,  C.B.E.,  M.P.  It  was  painted  by  the  well-known 
Canadian  artist,  Mr.  George  Home  Russell  of  Montreal,  and  is  a  speaking  likeness  of 
Lord  Strathcona,  who  sat  for  it  in  London.  The  picture,  which  formerly  hung  in 
Sir  Ashton  Lister's  house,  The  Towers,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  was  on  view  at  the 
Reception  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  on  July  1  (Dominion  Day),  and  was  greatly 
admired.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  and  of  all  our  members  are  accorded  to  Sir 
Ashton  Lister  for  his  generous  gift. 


TRADE    NOTES. 

THE  FINANCING  OF  TRADE. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  world  over  conditions  call  for  every  outside  help 
that  can  be  given  to  British  trade.  Against  rivals  who  are  assisted  by  their  Govern- 
ments in  a  variety  of  ways  the  British  manufacturer  or  merchant  is  often  handicapped 
by  the  conservative  policy  of  British  banks,  and  if  he  is  to  hold  his  own,  in  the  coming 
period  of  keen  competition,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do  on  the  strength  of  the  superiority 
of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals,  he  must  look  for  support  somewhere.  Accordingly, 
every  new  association  which  proposes  to  devote  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  industrial 
enterprise,  by  means  of  financial  aid  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  welcomed.  Some  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  whole  Empire  as  their  field ;  others  plan  to  be  more  restricted  in 
their  operations.  One  of  the  latest  among  the  latter  is  the  National  Industrial  Corpora- 
tion of  Africa  Limited ;  and,  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the 
value  of  the  Corporation  can  only  be  proved  by  actual  experience,  it  is  desirable  that 
its  object  to  provide  financial  assistance  and  technical  guidance,  with  a  view  to  the 
building  up  of  a  substantial  manufacturing  industry  in  South  Africa,  should  be  given 
the  widest  publicity. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (58) : 

C.  W.  Andrews,  Capt.  John  W.  Angett,  Cecil  Atkins,  John  H.  Beer,  R.A.Craig,  Sir  John  H. 
Dimsdale,  Bart.,  T.  S.  Fenton,  A.  C.  Floyd,  R.  E.  Holroyde,  R.  Jennings,  G.  8.  Orr,  John  Somer- 
vitte,  John  Swindlehurst,  Capt.  Clyde  Wynn. 

LIVERPOOL.— David  R.  Cromie,  David  Jackson. 

MANCHESTER.— Cecil  A.  Hepworth. 

SHEFFIELD. — W.  Appleyard,  A.  R.  Atkins,  H.  D.  B.  Ayliffe,  Joseph  Bradbury,  Colonel 
0.  E.  Branson,  Arthur  Cooper,  Joseph  Cooper,  Edward  Dixon,  O.B.E.,  Joseph  Dixon,  J.  C. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION   of  AFRICA   LIMITED 

CAPITAL :— £500,000  in  500,000  fully  piid  up  shares  of  £1  each 
(with  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000). 

DIRECTORS— 

E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ..  Chairman, 

ALAX  AIKEN,  ESQ.  A.  G.  MAY,  ESQ. 

W.  DUNCAN  BAXTER,  M.L.A  ROBERT  NIVEN,  ESQ. 

J.  EMRYS  EVANS,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.  GERALD  ORPEN,  ESQ. 

CHAS.  MAGOS,  ESQ.  J.  B.  TAYLOR.  ESQ- 

W.  A.  MAKTIH,  ESQ.  SIR  EVELYN  WALLERS,  K.B.E. 

(Alternating  E.  G.  IZOD,  ESQ.) 


The  Corporation  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  finance  and  foster  industrial 
undertakings  in  Africa,  and  will  specially  devote  itself  to  the  encouragement 
generally  of  industrial  enterprise  by  means  of  financial  aid  and  otherwise  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

Applications    by  correspondence  or    personal    interview   to   the   Secretary,   The 

National    Industrial   Corporation   of    Africa,    Limited.       Offices,   National   Bank 

Buildings,    85  Commissioner   Street,    Corner  of   Harrison    Street,  Johannesburg, 

P.O.  Box  2799.     Telephone  :  4779  Central.     Telegrams:    "Natical." 


THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARR1NGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 


400  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

Fairholme,  David  Flather,  Major  A.  J.  Gainsford,  S.  C.  Goodwin,  Charles  Henry,  Edward  Holmes,. 
MJnst.C.E.,  R.  M.  Matthews,  S.E.Skellon,  J.  Stanley  Tyzack,  M.  E.  Unwin,  M.lnst.C.E.f 
W.  Waterfall,  Denis  C.  Wightman,  Capt.  A.  K.  Wilson,  James  Wing. 

SUSSEX.  —  Admiral  A.  K.  Bickford,  C.M.G.,  Fredk.  F.  A.  Burton,  Lievt.-Colonel  W. 
Coales,  M.D.,  Colonel  T.  6.  Crawley,  H.  de  la  Rue,  Ernest  R.  Harrison,  Richard  W.  Harrison, 
Thos.  C.  McGjtffle,  Major  W.  N.  Porter,  C.I.E.,  R.  Sanderson,  M.B.,  B.A.,  C.  M.  S.  Sangster, 
Major-Gen.  Sir  C.  Hotted  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Capt.  Richard  St.  Clair,  R.M.M.,  Major 
Henry  H.  Taylor,  F.R.C.8.,  E.  H.  M.  Page  Turner,  F.  A.  Page  Turner,  J.P.,  C.  Rawdon  Wood, 
M.D.,  G.  Niven  Wood. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (74) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  W.  Fredk.  Beale  (Sydney),  Arthur  A.  Campbell  (Sydney),  Edward  S. 
Chapman  (Sydney),  E.  W.  Pearson  Chinnery,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.I.,  John  S.  Gower  (Ballarat  W.), 
H.  Courtenay  Luck,  F.C.I.S.  (Brisbane),  A.  F.  Sa^mders  (Sydney),  Steven  Spurrier,  R.O.I. 
(Melbourne),  Leon.  D.  Stakle  (Hawthorn),  A.  F.  Wilson  (Box  Hill). 

CANADA.  — ffnroM  Edwards  (Winnipeg),  Horace  J.  Reid  (Perdue),  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  M, 
Steel  (Pincher  Creek),  Col.  Q.  V.  White,  C.B.E.  (Pembroke). 

NE'.V  ZEALAND.  —  Anthony  W.  F.  C.  Birch,  Yen.  Arclideacon  R.  H.  Cole,  D.C.L.  (Parnell), 
Rev.  Walter  F.  Grove  (Levin),  C.  H.  Richardson  (Devonporl),  F.  J.  Savill  (Canterbury),  Percy 
H.  Upton  (Auckland),  Maurice  Van  Staveren  (Wellington),  Henry  C.  Wilson  (Mangaweka). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Lieut.  E.  Eglelon  (King  Williamstown),  Mark  Farrant  (Bethlehem), 
Capt.  C.  C.  Henwood  (Johannesburg),  P.  McMahon  (Durban),  John  E.  Palmer  (Durban), 
Cecil  J.  St.  J.  Pattle  (Keetmanshoop),  Capt.  A.  H.  Richards  (Addo),  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  F.G.S- 
(Grahamstown),  A.  Seymour-Hosky  (Maritzburg),  John  Whitelaw  (Cape  Town).  BAHAMAS. — 
Rev.  H-.  F.  Dann  (Nassau).  BRITISH  GUIANA.— John  Boilers  (Georgelmm).  BURMA.— 
T.  Dewhurst  (Rangoon),  F.  G.  Stephens  (Rangoon).  CEYLON.  —  James  A.  D.  Carver  (Colombo). 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— Robert  M.  Goldie  (lpoh),~David  D.  Ince  (Kuala  Lumpor). 
GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  A.  Lewis  Hall,  M.C.,  R.E.  HONG  KONG.  — 
Charles  H.  Blason,  W.  Joseph  Crawford,  A.  S.  Ellis,  Arthur  D.  Macdonald.  INDIA.— 
D.  Stanley  Proctor  (Bombay).  JAMAICA. — A.  E.  Perkins  (Stoney  Hill),  J.  Thomson-Evans, 
W.  B.  K.  Williams.  NIGERIA.  —  Alfred  R.  Bell,  W.  Stewart  (Lagos).  RHODESIA. 
John  Maden  (Gwelo).  ST.  LUCIA.  —  A.  J.  Brooks  (Castries).  SIERRA  LEONE. — Captain 
F.  A.  Kovachi.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Richard  C.  Martin  (Penang),  Wm.  J.  M. 
Muirhead  (Neborg  Tebal).  ARGENTINE.— David  V.  Kelly  (Buenos  Aires),  T.  R.  Sheldon 
(Junin).  BRAZIL. — Capt.  H.  W.  Jacobs  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Lionel  A.  Jacobs  (Rio  de  Janeiro), 
Henry  J.  Lynch  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Capt.  Lionel  Perry,  Alfred  J.  Thorpe  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILI. 
— G.  L.  Ashton  (Punta  Arenas),  E.  L.  Bridges  (Punta  Arenas),  J.  W.  Peet  (Valparaiso),  Henry 
S.  Wood  (Punta  Arenas).  PARAGUAY.— John  Randel  Lee  (Alto  Paraguay).  SUMATRA.— 
W.  M.  M.  Campbell  (Medan),  A.  Wallace  Jones  (Medan),  James  McQueen.  URUGUAY.— 
Charles  R.  Hughes.  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— F  rank  W.  Armstrong,  Capt.  W.  P. 
Hewetson,  Leonard  Chas.  Wood. 

Associates  (31) : 

Mrs.  E.  P.  H.  Johnston,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Johnston-Burr,  Mrs.  M.  J.  D.  Fairfax  Scott  (Nigeria),. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Struben  (S.  Africa),  Mrs.  Amy  L.  Wilson  (Manrjaiveka,  N.Z.). 

SUSSEX.  —  Mrs.  Ida  Andrade,  Mrs.  A.  Bourne,  Colonel  G.  A.  Carr,  Mrs.  Eliza  Carter, 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Carter,  T.  C.  Carter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Coates,  Mrs.  Frances  Drummond,  Miss  R.. 
Drummond,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Eder,  Mrs.  Q.  Evans,  Mrs.  Marion  Graham,  Miss  A.  W.  Harrison, 
Miss  E.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs.  K.  Harrison,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kitts,  Miss  E.  Longley,  Waller  L.  Machdl,. 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Neill,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Pilgrim,  Miss  M.  M.  Reynolds,  Miss  E.  M.  Shea,  Mrs.  E.  M.  V. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Page  Turner,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Wood,  Miss  L.  Wood.  _  j. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (9)  ri_ 

~Rei>.  W.  G.  Arrowsmith,  Mrs.  TF.~G.  Arrowsmith,  George  H.'Capron,  J.P.,  Arthur  J.  Coe* 
A.  F.  Collins,  Thos.  J.  Moss-Flower,  Walter  R.  Powell,  E.  H.'  E.  Pyle,  T.  Tyley. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G. 
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British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37    EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.C.3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
;  CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:   53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all   Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,   Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers:  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


'IK 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.AJ. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials! 


For  Town!   Sport!   and  Travel! 


ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 


LONDON 


'Phone 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfaiv 


All  through  the  late  war  the  bigh  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 


401-1- >  NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— Major  A.  R.  Innes  Brown,  Robert  C.  Lloyd. 


Frank  Sinclair,  H.  W.  T.  Buckingham,  E.  W.  Saye,  F.  White,  F.  W.  Ramsay  Denny, 
Sir  John  McCall,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Rt.  Hon.  Win.  P.  Schreiner,  K.C.,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Edward 
Parkes,  George  Riddoch,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Brunner,  Bart.,  J.  Elam  Pounds,  Comr.  E. 
P.  Bedwell,  R.IS.,  Julian  Patrick,  Charles  Stevens,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  Herbert  Robinson,  F.  Allan  C.  Robinson,  F.  A.  Hurley,  Lambert  Lloyd-Roberts,  John 
McDougall,  C.M.G.,  W.  L.  Docker,  T.  H.  Hatton  Richards,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  W.  Smyth, 
V.D.,  Capt.  Alfred  Baker,  Hon.  Maud  Pauncefote. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.  —  H.  Denniston,  J.  T.  M.  Douglas,  A.  H.  Lockhart,  John  C.  Sommervillf. 
Australia.  —  W.  Bowie,  T.  J.  McMahon,  Max  Wurcker.  Brazil.  —  A.  M.  Hadden.  British 
East  Africa. — R.  W.  V.  Bunbury.  British  Guiana.  —  Milton  P.  Hastings,  Rev.  T.  M.  Turner. 
British  Honduras.  —  H.  I.  Perkins.  British  West  Indies.  —  Rev.  F.  Bavin,  Brig.-Qene.ral 
L.  8.  Blackden,  Mrs.  Blackden,  E.  St.  J.  Branch,  A.  C.  Da  Costa,  M.B.E.,  Sir  Leslie  Probyn, 
K.C.M.G.,  O.  Elliot  Sealy,  Sir  Francis  Watts.  Burma.  —  Richard  Smith.  Canada.  —  J. 
Bonar.  Canary  Islands. — Chas.  Howell.  Ceylon. — Rev.  H.  Highfield,  S.  L.  Thornton.  Chili.— 
A.  M.  McDonald.  Cyprus.— Rev.  H.  J.  Smale.  East  Africa.— E.  Sayer.  Federated  Malay 
States.  —  E.  G.  Broadrick,  C.  L.  Chapman,  Oeorge  Farmer,  F.  W.  O.  Rippon.  fill.— Dr. 
O.  W.  A.  Lynch.  Gibraltar.  —  Commander  B.  L.  Hewitt,  R.N.  India.  —  Lieut.  N.  Hart, 

E.  W.  Rutherford,  A.  8.  Stapylton.     Nyasaland.— 8.  0.  Barttett,  G.  H.  Tuckett,  Hon.  W.  Wheeler, 
C.M.Q.     Rhodesia.— J.  M.  Harold,  Capt.  V.  A.  New,  C.  R.  Rennie.     Shanghai. — A.  P.  Stokes. 
Slam.  —  T.   A.   Slack.      South  Africa.  —  H.  Denton,  8.  Evans,  P.  Littlejohn,  Wm.  Robotti, 
Thomas  Scott.     Straits  Settlement. — T.  J.  S.  Bofjosoff.     Singapore. — Ven.  Archdeacon   F.  G. 
Swindell.      Uganda.— W.  S.  Garnham.      West  Africa.— Dr.  E.  C.  Adams,  R.  F.  Allen,  E.  W. 
Bushe,  Major  J.  8.  Mqssie,  R.  G.  8.  Miller,  H.  S.  Newlands,  P.  H.  Phillips,  H.  S.  RosentJtal, 
A.  Fairfax  Scott,  Dr.  J.  P.  B.  Snell,  H.  L.  Sweet. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — Lewis  L.  Lacey,  H.  L.  Pennock,  W.F.  Walker,  J.  Russell  Watson.  Australia. — 
J.  S.  Brunton,  F.  N.  Grimwade,  W.  J.  Hanna,  Lieut.-Colonel  T.  Henley,  L.  W.  Hooper,  Hugh 
Macneil,  Major  H.  A.  F.  Wilkinson,  R.  Wilson.  Brazil. — A.  Norris,  A.  H.  Lockwood-Thompson, 

F.  H.  Walter.      British  North  Borneo.  —  C.  F.  C.   Macaskie.      British  West  Indies.  —  A.  L. 
Keeling,  Lieut.  L.  G.  Perkins.     Cameroons. — R.  S.    Wheatley.    Canada.  —  Capt.  C.  S.  B. 
Burley,  Major  G.  R.  N.  Collins,  F.  W.  Fawcett,  L.  Kentish-Rankin.  E.  D.  MacPhee.    Ceylon.— 
Major  C.  E.  Hawes,  Capt.  J.  S.  Richard-son.      Egypt.  —  L.  F.  Fox.     Falkland  Islands. — 
Lieut.-Colonel  T.  R.  St.  Johnston.      Federated  Malay  States.  —  H.  E.    Beardsdl,  C.  E.  Carr, 

G.  W.  R.  Millar,  D.  St.  L.  Parsons.    Guatemala.  —  James  Dalgleish,  Capt.  P.  Koester.    India. — 
E.  Edmonds,  Major  R.  B.  Lagden,  M.C.,  Capt.  K.  F.  Stranach,  M.C.     Malta.  —  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  W.  M.  Bamjord,  M.C.,O.B.E.    Madeira.—  N.  K.  Pearce.    Mexico.  —F.  D.  Brown.     New 
Zealand. — P.  Paora  Chamberlin.    Papua. — Hon.    M.    Staniforth    Smith.    Portugal. — C.    C. 
Alexander.     Portuguese  East  Africa.  —  A.  Bishop,  P.   J.    Francis.    Rhodesia.—  Capt.  F.  H. 
Derry,  C.  Helm,  Capt.  C.  G.  Lewis,  Capt.  R.  R.  Murray.      Singapore.  —  H.  L.  Manchester. 
South    Africa.  —  Lieut.  H.  K.  Baron,  J.  Blair,  A.  J.  Bourdais,  M.  E.  Gadd,  C.  C.  Gall,  H. 
P.  Hudson,  Major  D.  R.  Hunt,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Rose-Innes,  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  Norman  Jenkins, 
T.  Smith  O'Brien,  Lieut.  Ross  T.  Philip,  M.C.,  Capt.  G.  W.  Picot,  Frank  E.  B.  Struben,  G. 
H.   Weir,  H.  A.  Rose.     Spain.  —  G.  Boag.     Togoland.  —  C.  E.  Hartley.     Uganda.  —  Major 
W.  A.  Burn,  Graham  Waters.     United  States.  —  E.  A.  Tomsett.     West  Africa.— P.  F.  Barton, 
C.  J.  Chaytor,  J.  V.  Gill,  G.  F.  Goode,  Capt.  H.  A.  Harman,  D.S.O.,  G.  T.  McKechnie,  E.  F. 
O'Reilly,  R.  Richards,  Thomas  Sharpies,  C.  Sheldon,  Capt.  E.  K.  W.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Whitman. 


Printed  bi  Sfottisvuxxle.  Ballxntyne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Coldieatcr,  London  and  Stan. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  life  of  crowded  usefulness  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
leading  at  Home  since  the  Armistice  is  to  be  continued  on  his  tour 

of  the  Dominions.     For  him  there  can  be  no  demobilisa- 

^Spes  tion,  in  the  sense  that  he  can  be  free  to  withdraw  his 

urgen  services  from  the  State's  disposal,   and  no  direction 

in  which  his  public  duties  lie  is  more  important  than 
the  one  which  takes  him  overseas.  He  stands  in  a  particular  way 
for  the  future  of  the  Empire.  The  War  has  brought  him  in  touch 
with  the  manhood  of  Greater  Britain,  in  whose  eyes  he  quickly  made 
good  under  the  most  severe  strain  that  can  befall  any  man ;  and  it  is  be- 
fitting that  the  modest,  unaffected  personality  of  the  Prince  should  be 
as  well  known  and  admired  among  the  people  of  the  Dominions  as  a 
whole,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Kingship  has  never  been 
judged  by  such  critical  standards  as  those  to  which  it  is  being  subjected 
to-day.  The  British  Empire  knows  well  the  value  of  the  link  that 
it  possesses  in  the  Crown,  but  is  more  than  ever  conscious  these  days 
that  only  the  most  delicate  attunement  of  the  monarch's  role  to  the 
modern  spirit  can  help  it  to  win  through  the  difficult  times  ahead. 
Proud  of  the  patriotic  impulse  that  brought  them  victorious  out  of  the 
War,  the  people  expect  to  see  the  same  ideals  applied  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Empire.  When  circumstances  combine  to  disappoint  them, 
it  is  a  great  asset  to  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  petty  schemings  of 
selfish  people  and  find  in  the  Royal  representatives  of  the  Britain  of 
to-day  and  of  the  Britain  that  is  to  be,  a  reflexion  of  the  Nation  at 
its  best — manly,  industrious,  considerate  towards  others,  faithful  to 
a  high  calling. 

LABOUR  unrest,  with  or  without  strikes,  may  now  be  regarded 

as  a  touch  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  whole  world  kin  at  the 

present  moment.     No  one  nation  can  throw  stones  at 

The  Unrest    any  ofaer.   an(j  t^e  reflexion  that  Great  Britain  has 

so  far  been  spared  the  excesses  as  well  as  the  major 

2  H 
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inconveniences  which  other  States  have  experienced,  is  chastened  by 
the  reminder  that  the  country  will  have  to  pay  heavily  for  its  folly 
by  financial  embarrassment  or  worse.  The  past  month  has  found 
the  internal  condition  in  Britain  probably  more  critical  than  at  any 
previous  time ;  but  there  has  been  one  distinct  ray  of  hope.  The 
tradition  that  strikes  are  invariably  successful,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
has  at  last  been  broken ;  the  police  strike  failed  conspicuously ;  and 
if  the  authorities  continue  to  stand  firm,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  effect  of  the  failure  on  those  concerned, 
the  unjustifiable  strike  is  doomed.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be 
recognised  that  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  labour  unrest,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  In  the  majority  of  cases  strikes  are  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  a  few  agitators  who  enjoy  a  free  field  for  the  spread 
of  misrepresentations  and  mischievous  doctrines.  They  must  be 
countered  before  their  poison  begins  to  work  among  their  victims, 
and  it  should  be  as  easy  to  find  and  to  encourage  the  educationist 
among  workmen  as  it  is  for  the  agitator  to  make  a  living  out  of  the 
gullibility  of  his  fellows.  The  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  certain  directions ; 
there  is  room,  however,  for  further  development  in  the  humanising  of 
industry,  and  until  a  definite  scheme  of  propaganda  is  organised  in 
addition  for  every  aggregation  of  workpeople,  the  agitator  is  bound 
to  have  things  very  much  his  own  way. 

BEFORE  the  sudden  death  of  General  Botha,  South  Africa  had  some 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  at  this  time.     It  had  been  able  to  spare 
its  two  most  prominent  statesmen — in  the  case  of  one 
vl  .  for  an  indefinite  period — for  the  most  important  Im- 

perial work  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire  ;  they  had 
materially  enhanced  their  own  prestige  and  consequently  that  of  the 
Union ;  and  South  Africa  would  seem  not  to  have  suffered  nor  to 
have  looked  back  in  any  way  during  their  absence.  The  success  of 
General  Smuts  and  General  Botha  in  Europe  had  not  been  without  its 
effect  in  the  sub-continent.  It  certainly  lent  sincerity  to  the  latter's 
appeal  on  his  return  for  conciliation.  General  Hertzog's  wildest 
appeals  to  prejudice  could  only  fall  flat  beside  the  stirring  messages 
for  South  Africans  that  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  delivered 
on  landing  at  Cape  Town.  Against  the  memories  of  a  petty  republic 
for  which  General  Hertzog  stands,  General  Smuts  was  able  tc 
emphasise  the  impression  that  he  had  received  of  the  immense  pre 
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ponderance  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  world.  Those  who  in  days 
gone  by  had  felt  its  mighty  hand,  he  remarked  pointedly,  always  had 
a  respect  for  the  British  Empire ;  but  the  conference  brought  out 
most  clearly  not  only  its  material,  but  also  its  political  and  moral 
preponderance.  South  Africa  is  not  likely  to  sacrifice  the  advantages 
that  accrue  to  her  from  membership  of  the  Empire.  General  Botha's 
death,  however,  has  momentarily  darkened  a  fair  prospect,  as  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  encourage  the  forces  of  disruption  which  had  been  so 
signally  worsted  in  their  trial  of  strength  with  his  loyalty  and  far- 
sightedness. In  this  respect  South  Africa's  loss  is  also  the  Empire's, 
and  we  can  but  hope  that  the  sense  of  solidarity  between  Boer  and 
Briton  which  has  been  intensified  in  a  remarkable  way  in  the  short 
time  since  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts  returned  will  prove 
superior  to  any  insidious  attempt  to  undermine  it. 


Two  agreements  of  no   small  interest  to  India  have   been  signed 

during  the  past  month — the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Afghanistan  and 

the   Anglo-Persian   Agreement.     The   connecting   link 

en  lan     ketween  the  ^wo  js  ^a^  ^he  countries   concerned    are 

jyi  n  y*p  il  ft  H 

necessarily  the  object  of  the  special  attention  of  un- 
friendly Powers  or  forces  striving  to  undermine  the  British  Empire. 
During  the  War,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  turn  the  flank  of 
our  Imperial  defence  by  way  of  the  North- Western  Frontier.  In 
Afghanistan  the  Ameer  Habibullah  proved  a  loyal  friend,  and  con- 
trived, not  without  difficulty,  to  keep  his  turbulent  people  in  order. 
The  situation  changed  when  he  was  assassinated.  Perfunctory 
assurances  of  good  will  were  offered  by  the  new  Ameer,  but  were 
followed  by  a  senseless  attack  on  India.  Only  one  explanation  of 
the  Ameer  Amanullah's  folly  is  possible,  that  he  must  have  been 
led  to  expect  a  general  rising  in  India  which  was  to  make  common 
cause  with  him  against  the  British.  The  campaign  was  quickly  over 
— but  not  before  India's  military  organisation  in  regard  to  trans- 
port and  medical  arrangements  was  again  subjected  to  a  strain  for 
which  it  was  not  prepared — and  the  Afghans  have  accepted  the  British 
terms  of  peace.  If  Bolshevism  was  at  the  back  of  the  Ameer's  crazy 
venture,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  it  will  not  have  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  defeat  of  Afghan  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier;  and  unless 
the  Afghans  themselves  appreciate  the  deception  played  upon  them, 
and  are  able  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  it,  it  cannot  be  certainly 
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stated  that  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  have  been  eliminated. 
Afghanistan  itself  will  now  have  to  cope  with  its  own  difficulties, 
and  there  is  always  the  danger  that  a  resourceful  ruler  will  seek  relief 
from  unrest  at  home  by  distractions  abroad. 


THE  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  constitutes  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  settlement  of  the  Middle  East,  and  for  this  reason  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  British  Empire.     The 

Persia  and      world's  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  the  careful  regula- 
tlie  Middle      ,  •         .  •     i         •   ,     ,   •  ? 

_,     ,  tion  of  every  single  point  at  issue  among  the  nations. 

An  unsatisfactory  solution  of  any  one  difficulty  is 
likely  to  prove  a  source  of  unrest  in  the  future.  From  the  experience 
of  the  Paris  Conference  it  is  easy  to  see  how  thorny  the  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  questions  have  proved,  and  unless  the  settlement  is 
based  on  realities  it  cannot  hope  to  be  permanent  in  character.  The 
policy  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  maintain  in  regard  to  Persia  has 
been  clearly  indicated  for  many  years,  but  excessive  consideration 
for  Russia  prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Now  that 
Russian  imperialism,  whether  of  the  bureaucratic  or  Bolshevist 
order,  has  been  eliminated,  the  British  Government  can  put  into 
execution  its  long-deferred  Persian  policy.  The  Agreement  signed 
at  Teheran  on  August  9  promises  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  pro- 
vided that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  convince  the  Persians  of  their  short- 
coming sand  can  make  them  realise  that  administrative  ability  is 
only  to  be  acquired  slowly,  and  is  altogether  unattainable  unless 
based  upon  honesty.  The  experts  whom  Great  Britain  undertakes 
to  lend  to  the  Persian  Government  must  not  only  be  experts  in  their 
different  departments,  but  must  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  moral 
tone  of  the  Persian  Civil  Service.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view 
is  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Middle  East,  and  just  as  it  would 
strain  the  position  to  admit  the  influence  of  another  Power  in  Persia 
or  Mesopotamia,  so  the  attempt  to  split  up  the  Arab  world  among 
a  number  of  mandatories  must  open  the  door  to  possible  intrigue 
and  unrest.  So  long  as  the  Paris  Conference  postpones  its  decisions 
it  affords  scope  for  international  jealousies.  A  definite  settlement 
may  be  criticised  at  the  moment,  but  the  tendency  of  the  people 
concerned  will  be  to  accept  it  and  to  try  to  make  it  workable,  however 
zealous  they  may  have  been  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  different 
solution. 
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THE  appeal  of  the  British  Guiana  Colonisation  Delegation  now 
on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  for  Indian  and  African  settlers  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  question  of  migration  within 
the  Empire  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  com- 
petent authorities.  India  has  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  past  with  countries  that  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  immigration 
of  her  peoples  ;  but  here  is  a  colony  asking  for  Indian  immigrants  and 
.  prepared  to  welcome  them.  The  incident  suggests  that  the  subject 
of  migration  calls  for  much  more  regulation  and  scientific  handling 
than  it  has  received  hitherto.  It  may  also  be  asked  whether  it  is 
altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  denude  the  Mother  Country 
of  picked  men,  and  thus  to  increase  the  proportion  of  unprofitable 
citizens  to  the  total  population.  In  some  quarters  it  is  urged  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  envisage  the  needs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
it  would  be  found  more  profitable  to  distribute  the  population  in 
such  a  way  that  the  less  desirable  elements  should  be  evenly  appor- 
tioned rather  than  allowed  to  accumulate  to  an  undue  extent  in  any 
one  particular  place.  Certainly  the  Empire  is  not  going  to  benefit 
if  its  heart  is  not  sound.  The  fears  underlying  the  suggestion  are, 
perhaps,  exaggerated ;  but  there  is  enough  behind  them  to  justify 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  question  of 
migration  in  giving  the  point  some  thought. 

IF  we  could  imagine  an  impartial  visitor  from  one  of  the  planets 
of  Virgo  studying  the  British  Empire,  and  more  particularly  West- 
minster during  the  present  year,  he  would  probably 
The  Holiday  come  ^o  ^e  conclusion  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  current  economics  as  well  as  eco- 
nomics in  human  nature.  He  would  be  slightly  amused,  perhaps, 
by  the  spectacle  of  everybody  demanding  shorter  hours  for  himself 
while  instructing  his  neighbour  that  salvation  lay  in  increased  pro- 
duction ;  but  he  would  be  a  little  disconcerted  when  he  discovered 
that  the  Government  which  preached  economy  to  its  citizens  was 
in  fact  the  greatest  spendthrift  in  the  country,  and  his  original  assump- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  were  rational  beings  would 
probably  be  rejected  as  too  hasty  a  hypothesis  when  he  saw  that 
every  class  demanded  higher  wages  to  meet  increased  prices,  and 
then  complained  when  prices  rose  again  in  consequence  of  increased 
wages.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  world  is  engaged  in  the  same 
process,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  Britain  possesses 
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the  monopoly  of  this  particular  kind  of  folly.  Much  of  it  is  reaction 
from  the  strain  of  war,  influenza,  and  a  dismal  winter ;  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  nation  was  overstrained,  and  the  peace  junketings 
and  the  long  holidays  which  everybody  rebukes  and  everybody  is 
taking  this  year  will  prove  beneficial  in  the  long  run.  It  may  be 
predicted  that  when  October  comes  the  nation  will  return  refreshed 
to  industry,  and  the  fact  that  its  pockets  have  been  emptied  by  sea- 
side landladies  will  do  more  to  foster  increased  production  than  all 
the  homilies.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  our  exports 
have  risen  in  value  steadily  every  month  this  year,  and  that  in  value 
— although  of  course  not  in  bulk — they  are  already  greater  than 
in  1913.  The  real  trouble  is  the  enormous  volume  of  imports,  which 
has  more  than  doubled ;  but  it  was  always  a  characteristic  of  this 
nation  to  spend  its  money  freely,  and  any  considerable  transfer  of 
wealth  from  one  class  to  another  has  invariably  led  to  a  wild  outburst 
of  extravagance.  The  spoliation  of  the  Church  by  Henry  VIII 
was  the  prime  factor  that  developed  the  magnificent  Tudor  archi- 
tecture, and  the  outburst  of  gambling  which  culminated  in  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  preceded  the  fifty  years  of  steady  work,  which  made 
England  the  industrial  leader  of  the  world.  We  may  anticipate  a 
similar  return  to  sanity  when  we  have  forgotten  the  victory  and 
remembered  the  bill. 

THE  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  increases  daily,  and  the  Treasury 
seems  to  have  lost  its  power  to  check  departmental  extravagance. 

.  The  City  is  already  talking  of  another  loan,  and  fresh 

s'  taxation  next  year  seems  inevitable.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  is  turning  slowly  against  nationalisation  of  basic  indus- 
tries, and  the  constellation  which  Mr.  Smillie  leads  is  losing  its 
radiance.  The  struggle  between  the  State  and  the  private  capitalist 
will  continue,  but  the  State  is  already  heavily  handicapped  by  the 
reckless  waste  which  has  been  permitted,  and  many  who  were  ready 
to  approve  in  theory  of  the  nationalisation  of  industry  are  now  con- 
vinced that  private  enterprise  is  the  only  efficient  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  Bolshevist  propaganda,  frankly  revolutionary  in  tone  and 
intention,  has  also  provoked  a  conservative  reaction,  and  the  idea 
of  industrial  Soviets  does  not  find  favour  in  the  country  which  estab- 
lished parliamentary  government.  Moreover  the  gigantic  cost  of 
nationalisation,  added  to  an  already  heavy  deficit  and  a  programme 
of  social  and  housing  reform  which  is  inevitable  and  long  overdue, 
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appears  to  make  State  purchase  of  coal-mines  and  railways  impossible 
— the  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  is  a  further  measure  of  State 
control  of  industry.  Even  that  will  not  command  any  great  prospect 
of  success  until  the  existing  temporary  War  Departments  of  the 
Government  have  been  demobilised,  and  the  cost  of  running  the 
country  from  Whitehall  is  largely  reduced.  Experience  shows  that 
that  can  hardly  be  anticipated  until  the  old  system  of  Cabinet 
administration,  with  its  collective  Cabinet  responsibility,  has  been 
restored. 

THE  Government's  Profiteering  Bill  will  catch  votes  but  not 
profiteers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  cannot  frame  an  indict- 
ment against  a  nation,  and  when  even  undertakers 
are  profiteering,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  only 
people  who  are  not  forcing  up  prices  are  dead.  But 
there  are  more  hopeful  signs.  The  reduction  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  has  reduced  inflation ;  if  the  duty  is  reduced  next  year  to  a 
nominal  10  per  cent. — it  can  hardly  be  abolished  entirely — that 
source  of  inflation  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  is  a  wel- 
come diminution  in  Treasury  Notes  issued,  and  if  the  present  rate 
of  reduction  be  maintained,  and  perhaps  increased,  another  source 
of  inflation  will  gradually  dry  up.  It  was  not  until  1917  that  the 
issue  of  Treasury  Notes  increased  beyond  all  reason,  and  prices  have 
risen  in  consequence  steadily  since  that  time.  It  is  now  the  urgent 
duty  of  the  Government,  while  dressing  the  shop-window  with 
Profiteering  Bills,  to  reduce  the  output  of  paper  money,  the  one  form 
of  increased  production  which  is  harmful  to  the  community ;  that 
will  do  more  to  reduce  prices  than  anything  else,  and  this  will  in 
turn  stimulate  production  and,  consequently,  help  to  restore  the 
foreign  exchanges,  without  which  we  cannot  carry  on  industry  profit- 
ably. If  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  is  checked  with  a  firm  hand, 
the  day  when  our  gold  currency  is  restored  will  not  be  very  far  distant, 
and  England  will  then  be  in  a  happier  economic  position.  The  War 
has  given  us  several  new  industries — British  dyes,  optical  glass, 
sugar  beet,  &c. — and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  immortalised  himself  by 
inaugurating  Imperial  Preference.  If  he  can  also  stamp  out  inflation, 
reduce  the  Treasury  Notes,  and  restore  the  foreign  exchanges,  he 
will  have  made  Imperial  Preference  worth  having  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory,  and  have  put  the  internal  economy  as  well  as  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  Empire  on  a  solid  basis  of  prosperity. 
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FOLLOWING  upon  a  dinner  which  was  recently  held  at  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson, 
rphe  M.P.,  and  attended  by  a  large  and  representative 

Britannic  company,  including  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labour 
Industrial  world,  a  new  non-party  organisation  has  been  formed 
Alliance.  under  the  aegis  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance."  Its  objects  (to 
quote  from  a  letter  just  issued  to  the  Press)  are 

"  to  bring  together  all  those  associations  of  employers  and  employees  in 
this  country  which  are  now  working  harmoniously  under  Whitley  Indus- 
trial Councils,  or  similar  working  agreements,  and  organisations  and 
individuals  interested  in  developing  British  trade  and  British  markets, 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  direct  touch,  through  the  offices  of  the 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  with  similar  organisations  and  individuals  in  our 
dominions  and  colonies  having  similar  aims  and  objects,  so  that  their 
efforts  in  developing  the  resources  and  markets  of  the  Empire  may  be 
stimulated  and  co-ordinated  in  the  best  possible  way." 

A  meeting  of  the  provisional  Committee  of  the  Alliance  took  place 
in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Institute  on  August  8,  when  various 
important  resolutions  were  adopted.  It  is  hoped  (inter  alia)  to  hold 
a  three  days'  Conference  in  November,  with  a  view  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  movement.  The  Chairman  is  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson,  M.P.,  the  Vice-Chairman  Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary  Mr.  Charles  Jesson,  M.P.,  and  the  Committee  includes, 
among  many  other  distinguished  persons,  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  Mr.  J.  Hodge,  Sir 
Robert  Home,  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Seddon.  We  believe  that  the  Alliance  is  destined  to  be  a  very 
valuable  factor  in  the  promotion  of  cordial  relations  between  the 
democracies  of  the  Empire,  and  we  wish  it  all  possible  success.  A 
fuller  statement  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
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THE  FIRES  OF  PEACE. 

(July  19,  1919.) 

ON  cliff  and  mountain  height  has  tumbled  down 
The  crown  of  light  triumphant  Peace  had  brought ; 
Veiled  is  each  head  in  nothingness  and  night, 
The  glory  shed  and  lustre  paled  to  naught. 
Fallen  are  the  diadems  from  every  hill 
And  spilt  their  gems  ; 

Their  rubies  which  once  burned  so  rosy  red, 
Now  turned  to  ashes  of  dull  pearl,  are  dead 
And  show  no  flashes  of  an  afterglow. 

Gone  all  this  beaconing  of  men's  frail  hands, 
Which  for  a  giddy  hour  shone  far  and  clear. 
Alone  Truth's  watchfire  stands,  the  same  in  power, 
Pure,  strong  and  sure  and  never  weakening, 
And  through  the  cloudy  mists  of  war  and  fear 
Speaks  with  quick  tongues  of  flame  that  cannot  tire. 
In  it  the  bonds  of  peace  are  welded  firm, 
While  feuds  and  hatred  cease  and  find  their  term, 
Consumed  upon  its  pyre. 

Go  where  its  streamers  toss — snatch  thou  a  brand, 
Speed  it  a  fiery-cross,  bear  it  on  high 
Throughout  the  land,  that  every  eye  may  read 
Its  fire-flung  message,  every  ear  may  catch 
Its  silent  music  and  rejoice  to  hear 
The  still  voice  of  its  magic  minstrelsy. 

Envoi. 

Now,  mid  the  flare  of  victory,  when  sink 
So  many  broken  hearts,  to  mourn  and  weep, 
Let  Pity's  cry  be  heard.     This  is  her  call, 
That  Britain  think  of  them  with  loving  care 
And  her  great  heart  be  stirred,  duly  to  keep, 
In  reverence,  a  sober  carnival. 

FRED.  G.  PENNEY. 
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STRANGE  though  it  may  appear,  there  are  thousands  of  British  subjects  living 
to-day  in  various  parts  of  our  possessions  who  have  never  seen  a  white  face, 
and  have  not  even  heard  of  the  mighty  institution  of  which  they  form  part — 
the  British  Empire.  Their  world  of  living  things  ends  where  earth  meets 
sky.  Beyond  this  horizon  is  the  place  of  ghosts.  So  their  forefathers  believed, 
and  what  was  good  enough  for  generations  of  ancestors  is,  they  hold,  good 
enough  for  them  also.  Divided  into  small  communities  they  go  their  way 
contentedly,  tilling  the  ground  and  making  war  on  the  other  living  things  or 
with  one  another  as  their  needs  demand.  The  traditions  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  a  social  and 
religious  structure  of  such  stability  that  many  nations  higher  in  the  plane  of 
civilisation  might  well  absorb  some  of  its  communal  characteristics. 

Among  the  least  known  of  all  these  isolated  corners  of  the  Empire  are  those 
hidden  away  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  interior  of  British  New  Guinea. 
Since  1909  it  has  been  my  privilege  as  an  officer  of  the  magisterial  staff  of  Papua 
to  explore  a  vast  area  of  the  hinterland,  and  to  introduce  the  culture  of  civilisa- 
tion among  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  until  my  party  broke 
through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  their  mountain  tops,  believed  implicitly  that 
nothing  animate  existed  beyond  the  margin  of  their  mountain  spurs. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  Papua  is  under  control ;  but,  even  so,  the 
future  of  the  territory  is  assured,  for  the  area  under  settlement  and  develop- 
ment has  given  indications  of  great  promise.  Petroleum  fields  have  been 
discovered  ;  minerals  (copper  and  gold)  and  rich  agricultural  products  are 
exported  ;  and  the  portion  under  cultivation  is  increasing  year  after  year. 
The  chief  asset  of  this  young  colony,  however,  is  its  native  population.  Those 
people  who  have  already  absorbed  the  elements  of  civilisation,  supply  labour 
for  the  plantations  and  other  industries  on  which  development  depends.  But 
as  settlement  expands,  so  the  need  for  labour  increases,  and  to  meet  its  demands, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  Administration  is  forced  to  increase  the  area 
under  control.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  Government  influence  the 
territory  is  divided  into  administrative  areas,  each  in  charge  of  a  Eesident  or 
Assistant  Eesident  Magistrate.  Detachments  of  armed  native  constabulary 
(natives  of  Papaa)  with  white  officers  are  stationed  in  each  division  under  the 
control  of  the  District  Officer.  These  officials  are  charged  with  the  development 
of  those  races  in  their  districts  which  are  under  control,  and  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  exploring  the  unknown  portion  of  their  districts  and  introducing 
civilisation  among  its  inhabitants. 

Little  is  known,  outside  Papua,  of  the  results  achieved  by  District  Officers. 
During  my  service  I  estimate  the  number  of  people  among  whom  the  seed  of 
civilisation  was  effectively  sown  by  me  at  not  less  than  18,000.  More  than 
11,000  of  this  number  had  never  seen  a  white  man  other  than  myself.  For 
many  years  after  the  initial  contact  I  was  able  to  watch  their  evolution  and 
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aid  their  development.  In  addition  to  this  number,  I  established  friendly 
relations  during  special  exploration  service  with  other  unknown  people,  approxi- 
mating 13,000,  of  whose  subsequent  progress  I  know  nothing.  As  I  was  but 
one  of  many  officers  similarly  engaged  on  administrative  exploration,  these 


Visited  by  Officials. 

Visited  by  Author(andotherOfficiaIs. 


Unvisiied  and  unknown. 
Government  Stations. 


figures  may  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  magisterial  staff  of 
Papua  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 

An  officer  is  said  to  have  effectively  sown  the  seed  of  civilisation  among 
savage  races  when  he  has  induced  them  to  abandon  practices  such  as  homicide, 
head-hunting  and  cannibalism,  and  has  appointed  one  of  their  number  in  each 
district  to  represent  Government  authority,  and  to  bring  all  cases  of  wrong- 
doing before  the  magisterial  courts  for  adjustment.  But  to  appreciate 
thoroughly  what  a  District  Officer  understands  by  the  phrase  involves  an 
examination  of  the  practices  of  homicide,  &c.,  and  the  place  they  occupy  in 
the  life  of  the  people. 

In  some  of  the  primitive  tribes,  men  do  not  attain  social  status  or  adult 
membership  of  the  tribe  until  they  have  passed  through  certain  stages  of  initia- 
tion. When  a  lad  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  he  is  placed  in  seclusion.  Here, 
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away  from  the  influence  of  women  and  uninitiated  members  of  the  tribe,  he 
receives  a  course  of  instruction  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  responsibilities 
as  an  adult.  His  progress  is  tested  at  each  stage  of  instruction,  and  eventually 
he  proves  himself  worthy  of  the  final  ceremony  or  fails  to  satisfy  the  elders  of 
his  suitability,  in  which  case  he  is  killed.  Instruction  embraces  training  in 
social  and  religious  behaviour  and  the  arts  of  warfare.  When  the  elders  are 
convinced  of  his  fitness  he  is  obliged  to  qualify  for  the  final  ceremony  by 
killing  a  man  of  another  tribe.  To  celebrate  this  achievement  he  is  decorated 
with  the  coveted  homicidal  insignia  and  passed  into  manhood.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  is  able  to  seek  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  marriage.  Thus  we  see  that, 
unless  a  man  commits  homicide,  he  is  unable  to  attain  social  status  ;  he  may 
not  wear  the  coveted  decoration  ;  and  he  may  not  marry.  But  homicide  also 
has  an  important  religious  significance,  which  leads  to  head-hunting  and 
cannibalism.  • 

Eeligious  homicide  arises  out  of  a  belief  in  a  soul  which  leaves  the  body  at 
death  and  becomes  a  ghost,  and  a  soul  essence  which  permeates  the  body  and 
attaches  itself  to  everything  with  which  the  body  is  in  any  way  associated. 
Inasmuch  as  ghosts  are  believed  to  control  the  supply  of  food,  they  are  pro- 
pitiated. Head-hunting  tribes  offer  the  head  of  a  victim  on  a  shrine,  and  it  is 
said  that  by  these  means  the  ghost  of  the  victim  becomes  a  slave  of  the  tutelary 
ghosts  of  the  slayer.  As  the  soul  essence  remains  in  a  body  at  death,  cannibal 
tribes  absorb  the  qualities  of  a  victim  by  eating  his  body.  The  absorption  of 
soul  essence  is  exemplified  further  by  the  practices  of  other  tribes,  who,  while 
the  body  of  a  dead  man  is  decomposing  on  a  platform  in  the  sun,  acquire  the 
qualities  he  possessed  in  life  by  anointing  themselves  with  the  fat  that  falls 
from  the  corpse.  When  a  native  is  told  that  he  must  not  collect  any  more  heads, 
he  invariably  asks  what  will  become  of  his  food  supply  if  he  neglects  to  pro- 
pitiate his  ghosts,  or,  how  a  man  deficient  in  strength  is  to  reinforce  his  needs 
if  he  may  not  absorb  the  qualities  of  someone  else.  Another  great  inducement 
to  homicide  is  the  practice  of  sprinkling  human  blood  over  new  houses  and 
new  canoes  which  is  adopted  in  some  districts  before  the  houses  and  canoes 
can  be  used. 

It  is  on  the  foundation  of  practices  such  as  these  that  the  native  has  built 
his  whole  social  and  religious  structure.  Any  interference  with  them  is  likely 
to  destroy  the  very  essence  of  his  welfare.  Therefore,  since  the  Administration 
aims  at  introducing  its  culture  and  guiding  the  native  into  channels  of  advance- 
ment, without  injury  to  him,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Officer  to  effect  the 
transitions  in  such  a  way  that  the  stability  of  cultural  institutions  will  not  be 
impaired.  This  is  no  small  task.  In  the  first  place  the  District  Officer  must 
gain  the  full  confidence  of  his  people  and  establish  the  proper  relationship 
between  Government  and  subject.  Then  he  must  devote  intensive  study  to 
their  cultures  and  to  the  modes  of  thought  which  produce  customs  antagonistic 
to  civilised  standards.  He  must  offer  in  place  of  these  a  choice  of  substitutes 
which  will  be  equally  effective  in  perpetuating  their  welfare,  and  while  they  are 
struggling  to  readjust  themselves  he  must  be  ever  beside  them,  patient  and 
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helpful.  He  must  always  remember  that  his  intrusion  among  them  has  shattered 
the  faith  built  up  by  many  generations  of  tradition,  and  that  in  its  place  are 
cultures  wholly  alien  to  them,  of  which  he  is  the  central  figure.  He  must 
remember  that  they  are  ready  to  absorb  his  teaching,  quickly  and  thoroughly, 
and  that  on  the  influence  exerted  by  him  depends  their  future  progress. 
When  he  has  guided  them  safely  through  the  initial  states  of  transition  and  has 
retained  their  confidence  throughout ;  when  they  come  to  him  in  their  sickness 
for  advice  and  attention ;  when  they  consult  him  day  and  night  on  social 
and  domestic  matters,  and  accept  his  adjustments ;  when  they  welcome  him 
in  their  villages  ;  then,  but  not  until  then,  he  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that 
he  has  effectively  sown  the  seed  of  civilisation.  Then  he  is  free  to  repeat  the 
process,  in  some  other  portion  of  his  district,  as  often  as  he  can  be  spared  from 
the  multitude  of  routine  duties  attached  to  his  post. 

There  are  many  interesting  ways  in  which  knowledge  of  new  tribes  comes 
to  a  District  Officer.  While  in  charge  of  the  Kokoda  District,  Kumusi  Division, 
I  learnt  that  some  of  my  lowland  people  had  some  girls  in  their  village  who 
differed  in  physical  appearance  from  the  other  women  of  the  tribe.  My  infor- 
mant gave  me  no  details,  but  his  manner  suggested  that  something  was  not  as 
it  should  have  been.  I  visited  the  village  in  question,  and  my  arrival  was 
signalled  by  a  hasty  dispersal  of  its  inhabitants.  "  Why  is  this  ?  "  I  asked,  when 
they  had  been  induced  to  return.  "  Oh,  Master,  how  otherwise  could  our 
boys  hope  to  marry  ?  "  they  replied.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  invited, 
feeling  that  I  should  hear  more,  if  I  allowed  them  to  tell  the  story  in  their 
own  way.  "  Well,"  the  chief  began,  "  many  of  our  young  men  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  marriage.  Day  after  day  they  walk  through  the  village,  but  alas  ! 
they  are  still  unmarried."  "  Have  they  been  initiated  ?  "  I  asked.  "  They 
have,  and  none  ever  were  better  qualified,"  he  replied  sadly.  "  Well,  why  do 
the  maidens  not  accept  them  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Because  there  are  no  maidens," 
he  said.  "  Well  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Well,  here  were  we,  Government  people, 
men  who  carry  for  the  Government  and  take  our  wrongdoers  to  it  for  trial. 
But  notwithstanding  our  goodness,  our  lads  are  unable  to  marry  because  there 
are  no  girls  for  them.  Now,  up  in  the  mountains  is  a  tribe  of  people  who  are 
not  friends  with  the  Government ;  they  do  not  keep  the  Government  laws  ; 
they  have  not  even  seen  the  Government,  nor  do  they  wish  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment ;  they  fight  among  themselves  all  the  time,  and  eat  one  another,  but, 
though  they  are  so  bad  and  unworthy,  they  have  plenty  of  girls,  and  other 
things  that  we  lack,  though  we  deserve  them  more  than  they  do.  Well,  my 
people  had  a  talk,  and  decided,  that  as  these  people  were  not  friends  with 
the  Government,  it  was  not  right  that  they  should  have  so  many  good  things 
which  they  did  not  deserve.  So  we  went  to  their  villages  and  stole  some  of  their 
girls  in  order  that  our  men  could  have  wives  to  bear  their  children — children 
who,  when  their  fathers  die,  will  love  the  Government  and  work  for  it  as  their 
fathers  did.  The  girls  are  too  young  to  marry,  but  they  are  with  the  mothers 
of  our  boys  in  the  gardens,  and  the  magic  of  the  mothers,  and  our  rich  food, 
will  hasten  their  growth  so  that  in  five  moons  our  lads  will  be  happy." 
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In  this  way  I  learnt  of  the  existence  of  a  new  tribe.  The  girls  were  brought 
into  the  village.  Short,  light-skinned  children  they  were,  not  one  being  more 
than  ten  years  of  age. 

They  had  been  well  treated  by  their  captors,  so  well,  indeed,  that  they 
evinced  little  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  own  people  again.  For, 
as  they  said,  their  own  region  was  cold,  and  the  labour  exacted  of  women,  in 
maintaining  the  gardens  in  the  mountains,  made  life  very  hard.  Though  I 
sympathised  with  them,  there  were  other  sides  of  the  question  to  be  considered, 
not  the  least  important  of  which  was  the  wrong  that  had  been  committed. 
This  must  be  adjusted,  and  the  repetition  of  similar  raids  must  be  prevented 
by  bringing  under  the  protection  of  Government  influence  the  isolated  mountain 
villages. 

A  friendly  chief,  who  understood  the  language  of  the  mountain  people,  took 
the  girls  back  to  their  parents  and  carried  a  message  from  me  to  the  effect  that 
I  would  follow  in  a  few  days.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  short  time  afterwards 
I  found  myself  camped  on  a  knife-edged  spur  of  the  mountains,  6,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  a  cluster  of  villages  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  a  white 
man.  The  people  were  ready  for  us,  and  cooked  food  was  handed  to  my  police 
and  carriers  very  soon  after  we  had  pitched  the  camp.  In  this  district  all 
food  is  cooked  on  hot  stones.  The  stones  are  prepared  over  a  fire  of  wood, 
and  when  they  have  absorbed  the  required  degree  of  heat  they  are  placed  in  a 
depression  in  the  ground,  the  food  is  thrown  on  top  of  them,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  banana  leaves  until  ready  for  eating.  The  wife  of  the  chief  came 
to  me  with  a  huge  slab  of  bark  covered  with  delicacies,  such  as  bananas  baked 
into  a  thick  cake,  sweet  potatoes,  the  fat  of  pig,  a  dog's  leg,  roasted  millipedes, 
some  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  and  some  beautiful  short  joints  of  sugar-cane. 
For  this  liberal  dish  I  gave  her  tobacco,  beads,  and  a  piece  of  red  calico.  My 
cook,  who  hovered  in  the  vicinity,  commented  on  the  prospects  of  a  future  good 
feeling  between  these  people  and  the  Government,  for,  as  he  put  it,  "  When  the 
wife  of  a  chief  offers  one  a  piece  of  dog's  flesh,  one  should  feel  honoured,  for  it  is 
the  most  complete  expression  of  goodwill."  I  had  just  finished  my  meal  of 
tinned  meat  and  hard  biscuits,  so  the  cook,  as  soon  as  the  old  lady's  back  was 
turned,  demolished  the  offering,  which,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  "  crimmis-miss" 
— the  native  expression  for  Christmas — which  is  now  a  period  of  festivity  in  the 
civilised  centres  of  New  Guinea. 

During  the  evening  the  chiefs  and  elders  sat  round  the  outside  of  my  tent 
and  told  me  much  of  the  history  of  the  tribe.  We  remained  in  the  district 
about  a  week  and  set  the  seeds  of  what  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  useful 
friendships  in  the  district.  A  local  village  policeman  was  established  and, 
ever  since,  this  tribe  has  been  loyal  and  grateful.  The  girls  in  due  course 
married  their  own  tribesmen,  and  many  years  afterwards  when  I  visited  their 
villages  I  found  them  happy  and  contented.  I  reminded  them  of  their  former 
disinclination  to  return  to  the  mountains ;  but  they  assured  me  that  now 
they  were  grateful  that  the  Government  had  chosen  the  way  for  them, 
saying  "  The  Government  thinks  for  our  good,  and  what  the  Government 
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requires  we  will   do,  knowing  that   whatever  is   required   is   for   our   own 
interests." 

Eight  up  in  the  interior  of  New  Guinea  is  a  vast  area  of  unknown  country, 
and  hidden  away  in  its  dark  corners  are  thousands  of  wild  men  and  women  ; 
while  in  its  swamps  and  jungles,  toiling  and  cutting  their  way,  are  a  few  whites, 
the  representatives  of  British  influence,  on  whose  good  exertions  depends  the 
advancement  of  primitive  man. 

E.  P.  PEAKSON  CHINNEBY. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    TROPICAL    COLONISATION. 

THE  war  has  resulted  in  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  British  Empire, 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  mandated  territories.  But  it  happens  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  increment  to  our  possessions  lies  within  the  tropics, 
and  that  fact,  with  our  previously  existing  tropical  responsibilities,  which  were 
already  considerable,  is  likely  to  compel  some  change  in  our  general  attitude 
towards  colonisation. 

The  eighteenth  century,  when  fortunes  were  made  out  of  sugar  and  slaves, 
when  Canada  was  hardly  known  and  Australia  was  still  savage  New  Holland, 
was  under  no  inducement  to  neglect  the  tropics.  The  nineteenth  saw  slavery 
stopped  and  sugar  ruined  ;  rubber  was  still  a  stranger  to  commerce,  and  the 
man  brave  enough  to  smoke  British  colonial  cigars  was  not  yet  born.  Public 
and  economic  interest  therefore  veered  round  from  the  tropics  to  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  the  twentieth  century  is  again  turning  to  the  tropics 
with  renewed  interest ;  the  demand  for  raw  materials  from  the  tropics  is  steadily 
increasing  in  an  age  which  travels  on  rubber  tyres,  persuades  itself  that 
margarine  is  as  good  as  butter,  and  even  allows  prohibitionist  propagandists 
to  spread  the  heresy  that  cocoa  is  a  better  drink  than  claret. 

The  tropics  are  coming  into  their  own  again  ;  but  with  a  difference.  The 
eighteenth  century  recognised  that  the  tropics  were  the  source  of  wealth,  but 
very  good  places  to  live  out  of,  since  you  were  likely  to  die  a  sudden  and  prema- 
ture death  if  you  went  there.  But  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  few  rare 
spirits  recognised  that  the  fault  lay  not  so  much  with  the  tropics  as  with  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  tropical  conditions.  "  It  is  not  the  climate  alone  that 
kills — it  is  ignorance,"  said  Sir  John  Moore  when  stationed  at  St.  Lucia  in  1796  ; 
but  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  was  generally 
admitted.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  country  which  used  to  be 
called  "  the  White  Man's  Grave  "  may  some  day  be  used  as  a  sanatorium. 

The  revolution  would,  after  all,  be  no  greater  than  one  which  has  taken  place 
in  England  itself.  In  Oliver  Cromwell's  day  the  Penlands  were  the  haunt  of 
malaria  ;  but  the  Pen  Country  is  now  so  healthy  that  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives have  been  established  there.  Typhus  no  longer  exists  in  Britain,  where 
it  once  took  a  heavy  toll ;  and  plague  is  utterly  unknown.  Even  gaol-fever 
has  been  stamped  out,  and  I  believe — I  have  not  tried  the  experiment — that 
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infallible  statistics  demonstrate  that  an  average  English  prison  ranks  high 
among  health  resorts. 

That  being  so,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  the  current  reproach  against  the 
tropics  should  not  be  wiped  out  during  this  coming  century  ;  and  it  will  have  to 
be  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  our  task  as  the  largest  trustees  of  tropical  territory  in 
the  world  at  the  present  time. 

The  real  genius  of  the  English  people  is  for  constructive,  not  destructive, 
work  ;  for  colonisation,  not  for  war.  And  as  the  peace  of  1815  gave  us  a  century 
of  security  against  aggression  which  we  used  to  some  purpose,  we  have  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  peace  of  1919  may  now  give  us  another  century  of  security. 
It  is  our  business  to  use  the  time  ahead  to  develop  the  civilisations  we  have 
founded  in  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth,  and  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
firmly  to  establish  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  or  indeed  in  the  history  of 
any  white  race,  a  permanent  and  stable  civilisation  in  the  tropics. 

The  Eomans,  great  colonists  and  administrators  as  they  were,  failed  to 
reach  the  true  tropics,  partly  because  the  Sahara  blocked  the  way  to  Central 
Africa  and  partly  because  they  never  really  conquered  Persia.  But  even 
had  they  crossed  the  desert  they  would  have  failed  ;  their  sub-tropical  colonies 
in  the  North  African  littoral,  which  flourished  vigorously  for  five  hundred 
years  and  produced  some  of  the  great  men  of  history — Athanasius,  Tertullian, 
St.  Augustine — collapsed  utterly  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  Spaniards  succeeded  a  thousand  years  later  in  destroying  native  civilisa- 
tions in  South  America,  and  on  the  ruins  they  attempted  to  found  a  great  Latin 
and  Christian  civilisation.  Their  methods  were  carefully  thought  out,  and 
their  system  of  regulated  emigration  and  trade  was  in  some  respects  admirable, 
but  they,  too,  failed  in  turn.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  Nicaragua, 
says  Belt,  the  well-known  naturalist,  the  population  was  ten  times  greater  than 
it  is  now,  and  "  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  are  so  bound  up 
in  the  drowsy  folds  of  slothfulness  that  they  cannot  break  their  silken  fetters." 
And  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Aztecs  and  Incas 
was  better  than  the  system  which  has  supplanted  it, — a  controversy  into  which 
we  need  not  now  enter. 

The  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  were,  on  the  whole,  more  successful  than  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West,  but  the  experiment  was  on  too  small  a  scale  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  to  possess  universal  validity.  The  British  neglected  their  tropical 
possessions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  very 
considerable  progress  has  since  been  made ;  and  the  French,  who  built  up  a 
colonial  empire  unparalleled  in  history  in  the  short  space  between  the  disasters 
of  1871  and  the  outbreak  of  1914,  have  been  hampered  throughout  by  lack 
of  population — a  fact  which  makes  their  achievements  in.  Tunis  and  Madagascar 
more  wonderful  in  themselves,  but  with  less  promise  of  permanence  unless  the 
fundamental  difficulty  can  be  rectified.  But  we  ourselves,  although  we  have 
not  lacked  the  men,  have  imitated  our  gallant  neighbours  and  comrades  in 
war  in  this  respect,  that  Britons  have  shown  little  more  desire  than  Frenchmen 
to  settle  in  the  tropics.  And  we  need  not  recall  the  patriotic  gibe  of  Balzac  to 
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account  for  it — that  whereas  "  an  Englishman  can  always  find  something 
better  than  England  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  a  Frenchman  who  travels  the 
whole  world  over  can  never  find  anything  so  good  as  Prance." 

It  may  indeed  be  suggested  that  in  seeking  to  develop  the  tropics  we  are 
running  counter  to  history,  since  for  many  centuries  civilisation  has  seemed 
steadily  to  flee  from  the  sun.  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  even  Italy  in  turn  have 
lost  the  primacy  of  the  world  ;  and  in  America  the  same  parallel  holds  good. 
Peru  and  Mexico  fell ;  the  United  States  arose  instead.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  south  has  gone  downhill,  and  energetic  men  have  gone  to  Canada 
instead  of  south  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

The  facts  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  corollary  may  be  disputed.  The  tendency 
has  been  so  nearly  universal  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  it  as  fortuitous 
or  accidental,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  permanent,  and  indeed  the 
enormously  increased  demand  for  tropical  produce  of  late  years  had  already 
begun  to  counteract  it,  while  the  bitter  controversy  whether  the  white  man 
can  live  and  work  under  a  torrid  sun,  which  has  sprung  up  more  recently,  is 
another  indication  of  the  movement  back  to  the  tropics. 

For  the  moment  we  may  put  the  latter  question  aside,  although  it  is  inevitably 
the  ultimate  and  final  condition  of  success  ;  merely  remarking  in  passing  that 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  tropics  are  already  thinly  populated,  any  considerable 
settlement  there  by  another  race  would  increase  the  struggle  for  life.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  struggle  would  not  take  place  if  the  tropics 
became  sufficiently  attractive  to  a  new  race,  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  present 
occupants  would  retain  their  predominance.  "  No  fact  in  the  long  history 
of  the  world,"  said  Darwin,  "  is  so  startling  as  the  wide  and  repeated  extermina- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  "  ;  *  and  the  ruin  of  many  older  civilisations  of  which 
even  the  memory  has  been  utterly  forgotten  is  enough  to  show  that  the  axiom 
appears  to  man  as  well  as  to  other  species. 

In  the  case  of  man,  the  struggle  is  fought  out  in  more  complex  circumstances, 
and  the  reasons  which  make  for  success  or  failure  between  different  races  are  still 
obscure.  A  high  degree  of  civilisation  does  not  necessarily  mean  success,  for 
Peru  went  down  before  Spain,  Mesopotamia  before  the  barbarians  of  central 
Asia,  and  Borne  before  the  barbarians  of  northern  Europe.  Military  prowess., 
although  important,  is  not  decisive  ;  excessive  indulgence  in  war  may  exhaust 
a  nation,_as  in  the  case  of  those  South  African  tribes  whose  sanguinary  battles 
left  the  Transvaal  open  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Great  Trek ;  and  sheer  bravery  is 
useless  before  a  better  weapon,  as  Omdurman  and  a  hundred  other  battles 
prove.  In  the  struggle  for  life,  the  people  that  submits  to  slavery,  or  at  least 
to  the  inferior  position,  may  possibly  survive,  while  those  who  fight  a  hopeless 
contest  to  the  end  are  annihilated.  The  fact  that  the  latter  win  the  respect  of 
their  enemies  does  not  save  them  from  extinction,  while  the  submission  of  the 
former  does  not  doom  them.  Which  of  the  early  European  settlers  in  America 
foresaw  that  the  redskin  would  become  extinct  in  large  areas,  or  that  three 
centuries  later  the  African  negro  would  flourish  and  increase  ? 

*  Voyage  of  the  "•  Beagle." 
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But  a  little  further  consideration  shows  that  this  process  of  survival  or 
failure  in  the  struggle  for  life  is  carried  on  in  another  dimension,  as  it  were,  of 
existence  than  in  the  familiar  political,  military,  or  economic  spheres.  Our 
restless  people  have  invaded  most  countries  of  the  outer  world — a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  British  belong  to  the  dominant  and  successful  types  of  mankind, 
since  no  nation  that  does  not  overflow  its  own  territory  can  have  the  chance  of 
dominating  other  territories.  Our  success  has  been  extraordinary,  but  by  no 
means  uniform,  for  we  have  failed  in  many  enterprises,  notably  in  every  effort — 
and  there  were  many — to  establish  our  power  in  South  America,  where  uniform 
disaster  has  dogged  our  steps,  whether  in  old  Guiana,  in  Port  Madryn,  or  in 
Lane's  settlement  in  Paraguay.  But  where  we  have  succeeded,  the  reaction 
upon  the  natives  with  whom  we  have  come  into  contact  have  been  extraordi- 
narily varied.  The  native  South  African  flourishes  in  contact  with  the  white 
man  ;  the  American  Indian  vanishes  like  the  sand  before  the  sea  ;  the  East 
Indian,  on  the  other  hand,  increases. 

We  have,  in  short,  traded  and  governed  rather  than  settled  in  the  tropics. 
The  future  will  have  to  show  whether  we  must  permanently  confine  ourselves 
to  government  and  trade,  or  whether  we  can  succeed  in  making  our  own  domicile 
in  the  tropics.  Disregarding  past  experiments  which  failed,  as  it  is  now  obvious, 
because  of  ignorance  of  local  conditions  and  neglect  of  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
the  attempt  has  not  yet  been  made  under  modern  conditions  of  knowledge  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  conclusive.  So  far  as  it  has  been  tried  in  various 
places  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  endeavours  to  found  permanent  white 
settlements  in  the  tropics  on  the  whole  justify  a  moderate  optimism  as  to  the 
future  rather  than  the  undiluted  pessimism  or  rather  blank  negatism  which 
prevailed  half  a  century  ago.  But  nobody  would  suggest  that  they  are  yet 
conclusive.  Yet,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to  indicate,  the 
problem  is  one  that  will  become  of  graver  importance  to  the  future  of  the  white 
races  every  generation. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  so  capable  an  observer  as  Bate,*  that  "  it  is  under 
the  equator  alone  that  the  perfect  race  of  the  future  will  attain  to  complete 
fruition  of  man's  heritage."  If  that  be  true,  the  perfect  race  and  the  perfect 
civilisation  of  the  future  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  different  from  the  present 
European  type,  for  no  vigorous  European  type  has  yet  been  founded  in  the 
tropics.  t 

But  English  opinion  is  resolutely  set  against  intermarriage — our  old  colonial 
statute  books  are  full  of  penalties  for  those  who  transgressed  against  public 
opinion  in  this  respect — and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  of  intermarriage 
in  non-British  countries  overseas  do  anything  to  discourage  the  conservative 
view  as  to  the  need  for  a  colour  bar.  If  Christianity  had  remained  united,  its 
noble  profession,  not  often  strictly  observed,  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  Christ 
might  indeed  have  operated  slowly,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  decisively,  in  favour 
of  racial  homogeneity  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  prospects  for  a  reunion  of  Christendom 
seem  remote,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Churches  in  themselves  operate  as  a  bar 

*  The  Naturalist  in  the  Amazons. 
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against  mixed  marriages  in  the  religious  sense  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  racial 
sense  abroad ;  and  Christendom  on  the  whole  is  little  less  exclusive  in  this 
respect  than  those  barbaric  nomads,  the  gipsies,  or  those  civilised  nomads, 
the  Jews  ;  while  class  distinctions,  with  their  preproliferation  into  upper  and 
lower  and  intermediate  grades  which  set  a  whole  community  by  the  ears,  form 
another  well  recognised  barrier  even  among  professedly  democratic  peoples. 

Intermarriage  being  therefore  rejected  by  public  opinion  everywhere,  it 
seems  conclusive  that  the  tropics  will  be  developed  by  white  labour  only  where 
no  coloured  labour  is  available,  as  in  the  extraordinarily  interesting  experiments 
now  being  carried  on  in  Northern  Australia.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  one  of  the 
great  problems  for  the  British  Empire  in  the  twentieth  century  ;  for  it  may 
be  accepted  that,  if  we  do  not  develop  the  Australian  tropics  during  the  next 
hundred  years,  we  shall  not  be  able  permanently  to  hold  the  whole  of  Australia. 

And  here,  too,  will  probably  be  given  the  final  answer  to  the  greater  general 
problem  of  the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  Elsewhere  the  question  may  be 
obscured  or  overlaid  by  other  issues,  by  the  development  or  introduction  from 
outside  of  native  labour  ;  but  Australia  has  resolutely  set  her  face  against  such 
easy  roads  to  fortune.  In  the  Northern  Territory,  then,  other  methods  will 
have  to  be  adopted — drainage,  irrigation,  and  a  whole  series  of  medical  observa- 
tions of  white  workers  in  the  tropics.  If  we  succeed  there — and  at  present 
the  available  evidence  is  inconclusive  either  way — we  shall  have  demonstrated 
that  the  white  man  can  live  in,  and  colonise,  the  tropics  ;  and  that  fact  will  be 
one  of  increasing  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  within  a  period  of  time  now  easily  calculable  and  by  no  means  very 
remote  in  the  future  as  nations  and  civilisations  reckon  time,  the  question  will 
become  steadily  more  urgent :  the  supply  of  fuel,  which  alone  keeps  civilisation 
vigorous  and  prolific  in  the  temperate  regions,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
approaching  limitation  and  eventual  exhaustion  ;  and  if  within  two  or  three 
centuries  more  the  white  man  cannot  prove  his  fitness  to  dwell  in  the  tropics, 
then  he  will  not  be  able  to  dwell  anywhere  at  all,  except  on  the  precarious 
and  limited  terms  which  allowed  the  ancient  Britons,  and  still  allows  the 
Esquimaux,  to  support  life  in  more  rigorous  climates. 

The  whole  future  of  the  white  races  in  the  world,  and  of  those  forms  of 
civilisation  which  the  white  races  have  founded  and  which  to  us  are  naturally 
the  type  of  civilisation  best  worth  preserving,  will  conceivably  depend  two  or 
three  centuries  hence  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  now  being  made  in 
Northern  Australia.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  forward 
policy  will  be  steadily  pursued  in  the  Northern  Territory,  so  long  the  Cinderella 
of  the  Commonwealth,  but  destined  one  day,  like  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  outshine  her  elder  sisters  and  to  win  the  attention  of  all. 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 
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RAILWAY    DEVELOPMENT    IN    AUSTRALIA.* 

By  T.  R.  JOHNSON,  Esq.  (late  Chief  Commissioner  for  Railways,  New  South  Wales). 

THE  railways  of  Australia  are,  generally  speaking,  owned  either  by  the  Commonwealth 
or  by  the  individual  States.  There  are  some  few  exceptions,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chillagoe  Railway  in  Queensland ;  a  few  colliery  lines,  the  Moama- 
Deniliquin  Railway  and  the  Silverton  Tramway  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  Midland 
Railway  in  Western  Australia.  The  railways  occupy  the  coastal  areas,  and, 
speaking  generally,  the  centre  of  the  Continent  is  so  far  without  railway  facilities. 
As  the  question  of  break  of  gauge  in  Australia  is  constantly  arising,  it  may  be  con- 
venient at  this  point  to  give  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  the  following  quotation 
is  taken  from  the  Commonwealth  Year  Book. 

"  Unfortunately,  for  the  purpose  of  interstate  traffic,  the  construction  of  the  various 
systems  in  different  parts  of  Australia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  of  gauge. 
In  1846  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  recommended  that  the  4  ft.  8J  ins.  gauge  should  be  adopted.  In 
1850,  the  engineer  to  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  5  ft.  3  ins.  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  making  it  compulsory 
that  all  railroads  in  New  South  Wales  should  be  constructed  to  the  wider  gauge,  the 
Governors  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  being  duly  advised  of  the  step  that  had  been 
taken.  In  1852,  however,  the  company  mentioned  having  changed  its  engineer 
also  changed  its  views  as  to  the  gauge  question,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1852,  and  in  passing  another,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  narrower  gauge  was  made  imperative.  This  step  was  taken  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  States  concerned,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ill-feeling 
arose,  especially  in  Victoria,  where  two  private  companies  had  already  placed  large 
orders  for  rolling  stock  constructed  to  the  broad  gauge  originally  chosen.  The  result 
was  that  it  was  decided  in  Victoria  to  adhere  to  the  5  ft.  3  ins.  gauge  as  the  standard 
gauge  for  the  State,  while  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  proceeded  with 
the  construction  of  its  lines  to  the  4  ft.  8J  ins.  gauge,  and  these  two  gauges  have  since 
been  adhered  to  as  the  standard  gauges  of  the  respective  States. 

"  The  Queensland  Government  had,  at  the  outset,  adopted  a  gauge  3  ft.  6  ins.  as 
being  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colony,  and  has  since  adhered  to  that 
gauge  throughout  the  State,  so  that  all  goods  requiring  conveyance  into  New  South 
Wales  or  vice  versa  have  to  be  transhipped  at  the  boundary  between  the  two  States. 
In  June  1914,  however,  the  Queensland  Government  purchased  two  short  lengths  of 
line  laid  on  a  2  ft.  gauge.  In  South  Australia  the  broad  gauge  of  Victoria  was  at 
first  adopted,  and  the  part  of  the  inter-State  line  between  Adelaide  and  the  Victorian 
boundary  was  constructed  to  that  gauge,  so  that  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide 
has  a  uniform  gauge  throughout.  In  1870,  however,  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  the 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuexday,  May  13,  1919.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  presided  in  tiie  absence  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
D'Abernon,  G.C.M.G. 
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3  ft.  6  ins.  gauge  was  introduced,  and  many  of  the  lines  in  South  Australia  have  been 
constructed  to  that  gauge. 

"  In  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  the  3  ft.  6  ins.  gauge  was  also  adopted.  It 
was  recognised  in  both  these  States  that  the  construction  of  railways  was  essential  to 
their  proper  development,  but  as  their  financial  resources  would  not  bear  a  heavy 
initial  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  railway  lines,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  narrow  gauge." 

At  the  present  time  Queensland  has  by  far  the  longest  railway  mileage  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  lines  either  owned  or  worked  by  the  State  had  a  length  in 
June  1917  of  5,328  miles.  In  addition  there  was  a  mileage  of  277  miles  of  lines  privately 
owned,  but  with  three  exceptions  the  lines  are  worked  by  the  State.  The  Com- 
missioner for  Railways,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  makes  the 
following  remark  : — 

"  The  mileage  of  State-owned  railway  open  for  traffic  in  Queensland  is  5,357 
miles,  to  which  should  be  added  277  miles  of  line  belonging  to  local  authorities  and 
private  companies,  making  a  total  of  5,634  miles.  The  population  of  Queensland  is 
669,467  ;  consequently  we  have  in  Queensland  only  119  persons  to  each  mile  of  rail- 
way open,  and  when  it  is  realised  how  small  a  percentage  of  our  population  is  to  be 
found  outside  the  coastal  towns,  the  present  mileage  of  railway  must  appear  to  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  our  population.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Queensland 
does  not  possess  any  large  waterways  running  from  her  Western  Territory  to  the  coast. 
Without  railways  this  territory  must  remain  undeveloped,  consequently  the  policy 
of  building  railways  is  a  wise  one." 

Bearing  in  mind  this  statement,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  thoroughly  the  State 
has  carried  out  this  policy.  Twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  railway  communication 
between  Brisbane  and  Rockhampton  and  the  ports  of  Mackay,  Townsville,  and  Cairns 
further  to  the  north.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  construction  of  railways  running 
westwards  to  the  interior,  and  many  years  ago  railways  were  built  from  Toowoomba  to 
Cunnamulla,  Rockhampton  to  Longreach,  and  Townsville  to  Cloncurry. 

The  principal  recent  development  in  Queensland  has  been  the  construction  of  the 
North  Coast  Railway,  to  afford  railway  communication  from  Brisbane  to  Rockhamp- 
ton, Mackay,  Townsville  and  Cairns.  No  recent  information  is  available,  but  already 
Rockhampton  has  been  linked  up  and  sections  of  the  line  to  the  north  are  com- 
pleted. It  is  probable  that,  had  not  the  progress  been  seriously  hindered  by  the 
War,  the  whole  length  from  Brisbane  to  Cairns  would  ere  this  have  been  completed. 

New  South  Wales  covers  an  area  of  309,460  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
1,850,000,  and  in  December  1918  the  State-owned  railways  had  a  length  of  4,686  miles, 
giving  a  mile  of  railway  to  66  square  miles  of  territory  and  an  average  population  of 
about  400  to  each  mile  of  railway.  During  the  last  ten  years  railway  development 
in  the  Mother  State  has  been  fairly  rapid,  and  the  principal  new  railway  is  that 
extending  from  Maitland  near  Newcastle  to  Grafton,  the  present  southern  terminus 
of  the  North  Rivers  Section  of  the  State  railways. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made,  and  at  the  present  time,  out  of  a  total  of  250  miles, 
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only  a  email  length  of  about  forty  miles  remains  to  be  completed.  The  object  of  this 
railway  is  not  only  to  serve  excellent  country  through  which  it  passes,  but  to  provide 
an  alternative  route  for  the  traffic  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane.  When  the  line 
from  New  South  Wales  to  Queensland  was  originally  constructed  the  route  selected 
involved  crossing  the  New  England  Tableland,  which  at  the  highest  point,  Ben  Lomond, 
is  over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  new  route  is  much  easier  as  regards  gradients, 
is  shorter  in  length,  and  when  completed  will  mean  a  considerable  saving  between 
Sydney  and  Brisbane.  As  already  stated,  the  Queensland  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  ins.i 
but  when  the  line  from  Brisbane  to  Tweed  Heads  was  constructed,  the  fixed 
works  were  so  built  that  if  and  when  required  the  gauge  could  be  widened  to 
4  ft.  8|  ins. 

The  Northern  Rivers  Section  between  Grafton  and  Murwillumbah  was  not  originally 
constructed  for  express  traffic,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  modernising  this  section 
of  railway  so  that  express  trains  between  the  two  capitals  can  pass  over  it.  Two 
rivers  will  have  to  be  bridged — namely,  the  Clarence  at  Grafton  and  the  Tweed  near 
Murwillumbah — but  although,  owing  to  the  War,  no  work  has  been  done  at  these  two 
points,  plans  and  drawings  have  been  prepared  and  the  work  will  no  doubt  be  put  into 
hand  in  time  for  the  completion  of  what  is  known  as  the  North  Coast  Railway  between 
Maitland  and  Grafton. 

New  railways  have  also  been  constructed  to  serve  the  newly  developed  wheat  areas, 
but  during  the  past  ten  years  a  considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  in  New  South 
Wales  has  been  on  duplication  of  existing  lines,  so  as  to  dispense  with  single-line  working 
and  deviations  of  route  so  as  to  improve  gradients  and  facilitate  the  hauling  of  heavier 
loads.  Another  important  extension  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  railway  in  course  of 
construction  between  Condobolin  and  Broken  Hill,  a  distance  of  about  360  miles. 
Operations  were  begun  at  both  ends,  and  the  section  from  Condobolin  to  Trida,  a  length 
of  125  miles,  was  completed  in  December  last.  In  October  1918,  traffic  was  being 
worked  to  Roto,  100  miles  from  Condobolin,  and  although  I  have  no  official  information 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  full  completed  length  of  125  miles  to  Trida  is  now  carrying 
passengers  and  goods.  From  Broken  Hill  to  Menindie,  a  distance  of  73  miles,  the 
railway  is  completed  and  open  for  traffic — making  198  miles  of  line  already  in  operation 
out  of  a  total  of  363  miles.  Broken  Hill  has  a  population  of  about  31,000  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  mining  industry.  So  far  it  has  had  no  railway  connection  with  the 
capital  of  the  State  and  has  been  dependent  upon  South  Australia  for  supplies  of  all 
kinds  outside  those  produced  locally.  This  will  probably  continue,  but  the  completion 
of  the  section  to  Menindie  on  the  River  Darling  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  the  excursion 
traffic  at  week-ends  will  certainly  be  heavy.  Further,  with  plenty  of  water  available, 
vegetables  and  fruit  can  be  grown  at  Menindie,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  second  Mildura 
or  Renmark  on  the  River  Murray  may  be  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Darling. 
The  country  between  Condobolin  and  Menindie  is  mainly  pastoral.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  railway  communication  with  agistment  areas,  the  country  has  never  been  stocked 
up  to  its  full  carrying  capacity,  but  with  the  means  to  get  sheep  away  in  drought 
seasons  more  stock  can  be  carried.  When  the  bill  for  this  railway  was  before  the 
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Public  Works  Committee,  the  Western  Lands  Board  (the  authority  controlling  this 
area)  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 

The  State  of  Victoria  has  an  area  of  about  88,000  square  miles,  a  population  of 
1,400,000,  and  a  total  railway  mileage  of  4,150  miles.  Of  this  total  4,030  miles  or 
97  per  cent,  are  5  ft.  3  ins.  gauge  and  122  miles,  2  ft.  6  ins.  On  the  basis  of  area 
Victoria  is  better  served  by  railways  than  any  other  State  in  the  Commonwealth, 
having  a  mile  of  railway  to  21  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  development  as  regards  new  lines  has  not  been  so  marked  recently,  the  principal 
extension  being  from  Bairnsdale  to  Orbost  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Rail- 
ways to  link  up  with  South  Australia  at  Pinnaroo  and  Mt.  Gambier  in  the  western 
part  of  Victoria  have  also  been  completed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne  great  improvements  have  been  achieved  by 
the  regrading  of  some  of  the  suburban  lines,  which  has  resulted  not  only  in  improved 
gradients,  but  also  in  the  abolition  of  important  road  level -crossings,  the  thoroughfares 
being  now  carried  either  under  or  over  the  railways,  and  the  traffic  on  both  roads  and 
railways  being  carried  on  without  the  former  delays. 

The  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines  round  Melbourne  was  in  hand  when  war 
broke  out  in  1914,  and  the  completion  of  even  a  part  of  the  scheme  has  been  greatly 
hindered  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  plant  and  materials  owing  to  the 
existence  of  war  conditions.  About  £2,600,000  had  been  spent  up  to  the  end  of  1918, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  first  section  from  Essendon  to  Sandringham,  passing 
through  Melbourne,  would  be  opened  during  the  early  months  of  the  present  year- 
Prior  to  1908  there  were  no  dining-cars  in  Australia,  but  in  August  of  that  year 
the  Victorian  Railway  Department  inaugurated  a  service  on  the  principal  trains 
running  from  Maryborough  to  Mildura.  The  innovation  was  so  popular  that  in 
December  of  the  same  year  dining-cars  were  for  the  first  time  attached  to  the  Adelaide 
and  Sydney  expresses. 

South  Australia  has  an  area  of  about  380,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  432,000, 
and  in  June  1917  had  a  total  railway  mileage  of  2,720,  including  the  Port  Augusta  to 
Oodnadatta  line,  which  is  in  South  Australian  territory  and  is  worked  for  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  State  Railway  Department.  Including  this  line  the  State  has  a  mile 
of  railway  to  160  people  and  140  square  miles  of  territory. 

On  January  1, 1911,  the  Northern  Territory,  comprising  the  country  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  down  to  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  of  south  latitude  and  bounded  by  Queensland 
on  the  east  and  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  was  transferred  by  South  Australia 
to  the  Commonwealth,  upon  terms  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  Cabinets 
and  ratified  by  the  Commonwealth  "  Northern  Territory  Acceptance  Act "  of  1910. 
Under  this  Act  the  Commonwealth  assumed  responsibility  for  the  State  loans  in  respect 
of  the  Territory,  paying  the  interest  yearly  to  the  State,  providing  a  sinking  fund  to 
pay  off  the  loans  at  maturity  and  paying  off  the  deficit  in  respect  of  the  Territory.  It 
also  purchased  the  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta  Railway,  and  agreed  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  trans-continental  railway  from  Port  Darwin  to  Port  Augusta. 

Deducting  the  length  from  Port  Augusta  to  Oodnadatta — 478  miles — the  mileage 
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of  State-owned  railway  was,  at  June  1917,  2,242  miles,  of  which  1,209  miles  or  54  per 
cent,  is  3  ft.  6  ins.  gauge  and  the  balance  1,033  miles  or  46  per  cent,  is  5  ft.  3  ins. 

The  most  recent  development  includes  extensive  additions  from  Tailem  Bend, 
on  the  River  Murray,  to  Waikerie,  Loxton,  and  Paringa  near  Rentnark,  a  total  length 
of  300  miles  of  5  ft.  3  ins.  gauge.  These  lines  are  of  a  light  character  through  country 
moderately  productive  of  wheat,  but  suitable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  rich  soil 
areas  adjoining  the  river  which,  under  intensive  cultivation  with  irrigation,  give 
promise  of  larger  settlement  and  increased  traffic.  Further,  400  miles  of  3  ft.  6  ins. 
gauge  line  have  been  laid  from  Port  Lincoln — at  the  southern  extremity  of  Eyre's 
Peninsula  and  one  of  this  State's  best  natural  harbours — in  a  N.W.  direction,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  this  country.  The  land  is  fairly  good  for  agriculture  and  is  being 
gradually  settled,  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  sparse  population,  the  working  is  not 
remunerative. 

As  already  mentioned,  connections  have  been  made  with  the  Victorian  railways 
at  Pinnaroo  in  the  north-east  and  Mt.  Gambier  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Railways 
Commissioner  in  a  recent  letter  expresses  the  hope  that  these  links  will  lead  to  the 
gravitation  of  the  traffic  to  the  nearest  port. 

Western  Australia  has  an  area  of  976,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  309,000 
people,  and  3,425  miles  of  State-owned  railway,  the  gauge  of  which  is  3  ft.  6  ins. 

Since  1914  about  400  miles  of  new  railway  have  been  constructed,  chiefly  of  a 
developmental  character,  and  only  one  line,  that  from  Wongan  Hills  to  Mullewa  and 
linking  up  the  Northern  Railway  with  the  Southern,  South- Western  and  Eastern 
Sections,  need  be  mentioned. 

In  June  1916  Tasmania  owned  538  miles,  and  there  were  183  miles  of  privately 
owned  line,  making  a  total  of  721  miles.  The  recent  developments  are  not 
considerable  and  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

When  the  question  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  came  up  for  serious  considera- 
tion in  Parliament  the  Commonwealth  Government  were  at  once  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  gauge  to  which  the  new  railway  should  be  constructed.  At  the  Kal- 
goorlie  end  the  Western  Australian  railways  are  built  to  a  3  ft.  6  ins.  gauge,  and  although 
in  the  early  days  of  Federation  the  Western  Australian  Government  were  willing,  as 
a  condition  of  the  building  of  the  railway  to  Port  Augusta,  to  provide  a  connection 
to  the  4  ft.  8J  ins.  gauge,  between  Kalgoorlie  and  Fremantle,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  nothing  has  been  done  up  to  the  present.  At  the  South  Australian  end  the 
gauge  of  the  Northern  Section  is  3  ft.  6  ins.  and  this  gauge  extends  from  Port  Augusta 
to  Terowie.  From  Terowie  to  Adelaide  the  gauge  is  5  ft.  3  ins.  and  this  continues 
through  Adelaide  to  Murray  Bridge  and  through  Victoria  to  Albury,  the  border  station 
for  New  South  Wales.  It  was  also  known  that  New  South  Wales  contemplated 
building  a  railway  from  Coudobolin  to  Broken  Hill  which  might  easily  form  a  very 
important  connecting  link  between  Fremantle  on  the  west  coast  and  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  on  the  east,  and  this  line  would  be  4  ft.  8J  ins. 

After  many  reports  and  estimates  of  cost  had  been  obtained  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  War  Council,  a  body  which  had  been  previously  set  up  by  the  Commonwealth 
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Government  to  deal  with  any  war  questions  which  might  arise.  It  must  be  understood 
that  this  body  was  in  existence  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Great  War  in 
1914,  and  its  establishment  was  probably  due  to  the  report  furnished  by  the  late 
Earl  Kitchener  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  Australia.  The  War  Council 
consisted  of  the  Minister  for  Defence,  Naval  and  Military  representatives  of  the 
Defence  Department,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  various  States.  The 
question  of  the  gauge  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered from  all  standpoints,  and  the  fact  that  New  South  Wales  was  at  that  time 
seriously  contemplating  the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Condobolin  to  Broken 
Hill  to  a  gauge  of  4  ft.  8J  ins.  weighed  considerably  with  the  members  of  the  Council. 
The  military  representatives  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  move  troops 
and  military  stores  with  the  utmost  rapidity  from  Western  Australia  to  Queensland 
or  vice  versa.  After  a  most  careful  weighing  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  recommend  that  the  Transcontinental  railway  be  constructed 
to  a  4  ft.  8£  ins.  gauge.  This  recommendation  was  accepted,  the  gauge  of  4  ft.  8|  ins. 
was  included  in  the  Bill  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
and  the  railway  has  been  constructed  accordingly. 

So  far  I  have  been  able  to  speak  largely  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience ; 
but  for  a  description  of  the  Transcontinental  railway  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  constructed  since  1914,  when  I  left  Australia,  I  have  to  depend  upon  published 
information  and  especially  upon  data  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Norris 
Bell,  the  Commonwealth  Railways  Commissioner. 

The  Trans- Australian  Railway  was  constructed  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  rails  used  are  80  Ib.  to  the  yard,  and  altogether 
approximately  140,000  tons  were  needed  to  construct  the  line.  Sleepers  of  best 
Australian  timbers,  and  to  the  number  of  about  2,500,000,  support  the  rails,  whilst 
the  ballast,  so  far  used,  consists  of  broken  stone  and  gravel.  The  ruling  gradient  is 
1  in  100  (except  for  a  short  distance,  where  it  is  1  in  60),  and  there  are  long  stretches 
of  which  the  earthwork  was  very  light.  Nevertheless,  the  construction  of  the  railway 
involved  the  removal  of  about  5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock.  In  one 
twenty-five  mile  stretch  through  sandhill  country,  1,000,000  cubic  yards  were  removed. 
Some  cuttings  through  sandhills  have  had  to  be  faced  with  stone  and  other  material  to 
prevent  the  land  from  drifting. 

In  crossing  the  Nullarbor  Plain,  so  named  because  it  is  treeless,  the  railway  runs 
without  a  curve  for  300  miles,  which  is  probably  the  world's  record  for  a  "  straight." 
In  all  its  length  of  over  1,051  miles,  the  line  does  not  cross  a  single  permanent  stream 

of  water. 

The  country  through  which  the  railway  runs  falls  naturally  into  four  divisions  : — 

1.  The  granite  plateau,  extending  for  167  miles  eastward  from  Kalgoorlie  ; 

2.  The  limestone  "  plain,"  which  runs  for  450  miles  to  the  east  from  the  edge  of 
the  granitic  country ; 

3.  The  belt  of  sandhills  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  limestone  region,  through  which 
the  line  runs  for  about  50  miles  ; 
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4.  The  stretch  of  country  extending  for  nearly  400  miles  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  sandhills  to  Fort  Augusta. 

From  Kalgoorlie  the  line  runs  across  a  plateau,  dipping  generally  very  slowly  toward 
the  east,  but  swelling  at  intervals  into  irregular  ridges,  and  broken  by  outcrops  of 
granite  which  form  low  rounded  hills.  At  a  place  101  miles  east  of  Kalgoorlie  there  is  a 
shallow  cutting  through  the  summit  of  one  of  these  ridges,  and  this  is  the  highest 
point  on  the  line — 1,326  feet  above  sea-level.  At  Goddard's  Creek,  forty-five  miles 
further  on,  the  level  falls  to  900  feet. 

This  first  section  of  the  line  runs  through  timbered  country  nearly  all  the  way. 
Much  of  it  is  covered  thick  with  salmon  gums  and  other  eucalypts  of  fair  size,  running 
up  to  50  or  60  feet  in  height.    In  parts  the  kurrajong  and  the  odoriferous  sandal  wood 
— the  true  sandalwood  of  commerce — are  fairly  abundant.     In  fact,  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  sandalwood  have  already  been  cut  and  sent  down  the  line,  to  find  its  way 
to  the  East  and  lend  its  heavy  fragrance  to  Chinese  joss-houses.     Here  and  there 
grow  clumps  of  that  strange  eucalpyt,  the  gimletwood,  its  grain  twisted  like  the  tool 
from  which  the  tree  takes  its  name.    For  mile  after  mile  the  countryside  gleams  white 
with  everlasting  daisies,  and  in  the  spring,  the  native  hop,  with  its  rich,  reddish-brown 
masses  of  flowers,  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  sombre  green  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs.    The  granite  dips  beneath  the  limestone  167  miles  from  Kalgoorlie  ;  here  you 
pass  abruptly  into  another  world.    The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  change  is 
the  vanishing  of  the  eucalypts.    So  sudden  and  complete  is  their  passing  that  a  line 
could  be  drawn  north  and  south  across  the  country,  to  the  west  of  which  the  gums 
dominate  the  scenery,  while  to  the  east  there  are  none.    From  this  onward  you  see 
not  a  single  eucalypt,  great  or  small,  till  the  mallee  gums  of  the  Ooldea  sandhills,  451 
miles  to  the  east,  are  reached.     A  trip  along  this  line  can  be  confidently  recommended 
to  those  critics  who  complain  of  the  "  eternal  gum-tree  "  in  Australian  landscape. 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  western  division,  is  the  gum-tree  the  dominant  tree  of  the 
countryside.    On  this  second  division,  the  largest  of  all,  it  is  completely  absent,  while 
in  the  east  it  plays  quite  a  secondary  part  as  compared  with  the  myall,  the  mulga  and 
other  acacias,  and  the  black  oak. 

But  though  the  limestone  appears  167  miles  out,  there  is  still  a  distance  of  40  miles 
to  go  before  the  open  plain  is  reached.  Here  grow  the  black  oak,  with  its  dark,  rugged 
stem  and  the  hair-like  foliage  which  marks  all  the  casuarina  family ;  the  myall,  and 
the  mulga,  with  their  dull-green  leaves.  Below  are  the  saltbush  and  the  blue  bush, 
the  characteristic  plants  of  all  this  country.  The  bluebush  is  particularly  conspicuous 
•with  its  leaves  of  a  bluish-white,  a  shade  which  no  other  plant  can  quite  rival. 

As  the  line  approaches  the  200-mile  mark,  the  trees  grow  more  and  more  scattered 
&nd  the  bluebush  and  the  saltbush  spread.  Naretha,  at  the  205-mile  post,  lies  just 
to  the  east  of  a  ridge  with  a  fair  growth  of  black  oak,  myall,  and  mulga,  and  from  this 
point  onward  the  line  runs  over  the  Nullarbor  Plain.  Except  for  a  narrow  belt  a 
couple  of  miles  wide,  of  black  oak  and  myall,  which  crosses  the  line,  running  north  and 
south,  286  miles  out,  there  is  not  a  tree,  and  only  at  long  intervals  is  a  bush  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  high  visible.  Once  past  this  belt  and  you  are  on  the  Nullabor  Plain. 
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It  is  not  a  dead  level,  but  rolls  away  mile  after  mile,  league  after  league,  in  very 
gentle  undulations.  It  dips  slowly,  very  slowly  indeed,  much  less  than  a  foot  in  a 
mile  on  the  average,  towards  the  east.  A  foot  or  so  of  red  soil  covers  the  limestones, 
but  on  all  the  rises  fragments  of  broken  limestone  project  upwards  through  the  soil 
or  lie  loose  upon  the  surface.  Here  and  there  are  dongas  or  slight  depressions  in  the 
surface,  in  which  a  greater  depth  of  soil  collects,  and  these  show  in  spring  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass  and  vegetation. 

But  the  characteristic  plants  of  the  plain  are  the  bluebush,  with  its  ghostly 
colouring ;  and  the  saltbush,  best  of  all  native  fodder-plants,  with  its  greyish-green 
leaves  ;  salt,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Alone  or  with  a  few  kindred  plants  they 
cover  almost  the  whole  surface.  Grass  comes  in  the  spring  and  withers  before  the  heat 
of  summer,  but  the  saltbush  and  the  bluebush  go  on  for  ever.  No  bush-fire  has  ever 
come  to  sweep  the  surface  of  the  plains,  or  at  least  there  are  no  traces  of  fire  to  be  seen. 
The  saltbush  and  the  bluebush  are  so  constituted  that  their  leaves  absorb  the  moisture 
from  every  chance  shower  of  rain,  and  when  no  rain  comes,  they  can  drink  in  the  dew 
that  often  falls  heavily  in  these  parts.  What  area  the  limestone  covers  is  as  yet 
unknown,  and  the  limits  of  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  line  have  never  been  deter- 
mined. Probably  the  plain  has  a  total  area  of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  the  area  of  the  State  of  Victoria. 

The  geology  of  this  strange  region  is  but  little  known,  but  it  is  obvious  that  where 
the  plain  now  stretches  the  sea  once  rolled.  The  limestone  was  of  course  laid  down 
under  water,  indeed,  much  of  it  is  full  of  the  perfectly  preserved  remains  of  shells. 
Then  by  a  great  upheaval,  with  which  is  perhaps  connected  the  great  depression  in 
the  ocean  floor  across  the  great  Australian  Bight,  where  soundings  of  3,000  fathoms 
occur  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  the  old  sea-bed  has  been  raised  to  dry  land 
once  more.  Even  now  much  of  this  ancient  sea-bottom  retains  so  much  of  its  original 
nature  that  the  water  it  yields  is  as  salt  as  the  sea,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  salter. 
When  452  miles  east  of  Kalgoorlie  the  line  runs  across  the  border  into  South  Australia. 
On  either  side  of  the  railway  is  a  small  stone  cairn  marking  the  boundary,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  to  mark  the  change  from  one  State  to  another — only  the  boundless  plain 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon  on  every  side.  For  150  miles  beyond  this  the  plain 
rolls  on,  until  it  begins  to  seem  that  it  is  without  limit.  Then,  over  600  miles  from 
Kalgoorlie,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  different.  From  the  top  of  a  slight  rise 
there  come  into  view,  rising  dark  and  dim  like  clouds  against  the  north-eastern  horizon, 
long,  low  ranges,  outliers  of  the  Musgrave  range. 

At  the  605  miles  from  Kalgoorlie  a  long  "  edge  "  runs  north  and  south  across  the 
plain.  You  descend  the  slope  to  a  depression  80  feet  below,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  changes.  There  are  real  trees,  small  things  of  10  or  12  ft.  high,  but  looking 
like  giants  after  the  bushes  of  the  plain.  Grass  grows  rank  and  green  in  the  hollows, 
but  the  soil  is  deeper  and  contains  more  clay.  After  a  few  miles  this  country  shades 
off  into  the  sandhills  and  the  plain  is  left  for  good. 

The  sandhill  belt,  which  begins  at  Ooldea,  is  a  tangled  mass  of  ridges  and  hollows 
of  a  loose  material  which  looks  like  sand,  but  is  not  real  sand,  but  rather  the  accumu- 
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lation  through  long  ages  of  the  fine  dust  blown  off  the  plains  to  the  westward.  Un- 
luckily for  the  railways,  the  ridges  usually  run  north  and  south  at  right -angles  to  the 
lines  and  have  to  be  cut  through.  In  a  state  of  nature  there  is  nothing  of  the  travelling 
sandhills  about  them ;  they  are  covered  with  a  fairly  thick  growth  of  small  trees — 
mallee  gums,  myalls,  black  oak,  native  cork,  and  many  others — scrub  and  bushes, 
but  when  the  surface  is  cleared  the  soil  is  easily  moved  by  the  wind,  and  the  deeper 
cuttings  have  to  be  faced  with  stone. 

The  Ooldea  soak,  about  three  miles  from  the  line,  has  an  interest  both  historical 
and  practical.  In  the  middle  of  a  bare,  open,  and  most  unpromising  sandy  hollow, 
surrounded  by  steep  sandhills,  a  permanent  supply  of  water  is  to  be  found  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  while  the  water  got  by  boring  on  this  section  of  the  line  is  salt, 
the  water  here  is  perfectly  fresh.  Probably  there  is  a  clay-pan  under  the  sand,  which 
holds  up  the  water.  It  is  only  good  for  a  few  hundred  gallons  a  day,  but  it  has  done 
good  service,  both  to  explorers,  like  Giles,  who,  in  1875,  crossed  a  portion  of  the  great 
Nullarbor  Plain,  and  to  surveyors  and  others  who  drew  upon  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  work  of  building  the  railway. 

The  last  division  of  the  line,  from  the  sandhills  to  Port  Augusta,  is  more  complex 
in  its  features  and  more  varied  in  surface  than  any  of  the  others.  For  about  100 
miles,  till  the  hilly  country  around  Tarcoola  is  reached,  the  line  runs  across  red-soil 
plains  and  undulating  country.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well-timbered  with  black 
oak  and  myall  and  ocasional  eucalyptus,  and  well-grassed.  From  the  size  of  the 
timber  it  would  appear  to  have  more  rain  than  the  country  nearer  Port  Augusta.  It 
is  certainly  fine  pastoral  country,  and  may  yet  be  used  for  agriculture. 

At  Wynbring,  321  miles  from  Port  Augusta,  the  granite,  hidden  for  560  miles,  again 
comes  to  the  surface.  A  mile  or  so  from  the  station  a  low,  rounded  mass,  like  a  bare 
shell,  rises  above  the  trees.  The  hills  die  away  again  and  then  comes  the  "  Lake 
Country."  It  is  true  that  the  lakes  are  but  vast  shallow  pans,  some  of  them  hundreds 
of  miles  square,  covered  with  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  after  rains,  but  in  the  dry  season 
mere  beds  of  salt  stretching  away  mile  after  mile.  Yet  somehow  this  shallow  salt  water 
has  a  blue  like  the  blue  of  the  sea,  and  the  lakes  are  picturesque  enough  with  their 
waters  gleaming  in  the  sun  and  surrounded  by  bluffs  and  mimic  cliffs  with  wooded 
slopes  beyond.  The  line  crosses  a  corner  of  Lake  Hart ;  and  later  on  it  skirts  the  shores 
of  the  Island  Lagoon,  which  has  a  remarkable  hill,  peaked  like  a  miniature  volcano, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  line  also  crosses  the  happily-named  Lake  Windabout, 
and  beyond  is  Pernatty  Lagoon,  the  waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with  copper. 
Then  comes  50  miles  or  more  of  plain  country,  with  strange  flat-topped  hills  rising  to 
the  south-west,  the  remnants  of  a  once  continuous  table-land,  and  the  line  runs  across 
the  extreme  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  at  Yorkie's  Crossing,  and  reaches  its  eastern  terminus 
at  Port  Augusta. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper : — 

Hon.  G.  F.  PEARCB,  Minister  of  Defence  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  said  that 
the  railway  question  in  Australia  was  a  complex  problem.  The  variety  of  gauge 
alone  was  a  matter  of  considerable  concern.  Mr.  Johnson  had  mentioned  the  War 
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Railway  Council,  which  consisted  of  the  Federal  Minister  for  Defence,  Naval  and 
Military  Representatives,  and  the  Railway  Commissioners  of  the  various  States,  and 
some  of  their  chief  officers.  That  body  had  been  able  to  render  very  effective  service 
in  the  course  of  the  War.  Lord  Kitchener's  criticism  of  the  Australian  Railway 
System  from  the  defence  point  of  view  was  that  the  railways  had  evidently  been 
built  more  with  the  idea  of  helping  the  enemy  than  of  helping  to  defend  the 
country,  and,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  soldier,  he  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  War  Railway  Council  to  help  in  time  of  peace  to  get  over  some  of  the  difficulties. 
From  1911  to  1914  this  Council  was  quietly  but  assiduously  working  at  the  problems 
which  war  would  present.  He  remembered  one  day  being  asked  what  certain  figures 
on  the  railway  trucks  meant.  He  replied  that  was  the  work  of  the  Council,  and 
that  these  figures  indicated  the  weight  of  the  trucks,  the  number  of  soldiers  they 
would  carry,  and  their  capacity  for  carrying  guns,  horses,  or  limber.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was,  when  war  came,  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  finish,  the 
railway  arrangements  worked  without  the  slightest  hitch  or  trouble.  It  was  due 
to  Mr.  Johnson  as  Chief  Commissioner,  and  his  brother  Commissioners,  that  that 
valuable  work  was  done,  and  the  Council,  Mr.  Pearce  claimed,  had  done  something 
at  any  rate  to  bring  about  our  glorious  victory.  The  Commonwealth  Ministry  had 
to  be  very  careful  when  touching  the  question  of  railways  in  view  of  susceptibilities 
of  the  States,  but,  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  pointed  out,  the  Commonwealth  had  entered 
the  domain  of  railway  construction,  and  now  was  recognised  as  partner  in  the  railways 
of  Australia,  and  the  States  were  content  to  meet  it  on  equal  terms  and  discuss 
questions  of  railway  construction  for  the  future.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  problem 
of  the  varied  railway  gauges  constituted  a  defined  and  serious  problem  which  they 
would  have  to  overcome.  Many  proposals  had  been  put  forward.  The  usual  one 
was  that  they  should  adopt  one  gauge  throughout.  That  meant  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure. Mr.  Brennan,  the  inventor  of  the  Brennan  Switch,  claimed  to  be  able  to 
run  a  4J  ft.  locomotive  over  a  five  feet  three  line,  but  neither  the  Railway  Com- 
mission for  New  South  Wales  nor  Victoria  had  adopted  the  system. 

A  line  from  Port  Darwin  was  one  which  in  his  judgment  would  be  absolutely 
essential  for  the  future  safety  of  Australia.  The  Northern  Territory  had  been  described 
as  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Australian  Continent.  It  was  at  present  absolutely  isolated. 
This  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  that  territory  was  not  capable  of  carrying  population. 
The  fact  was  that  settlement  in  the  good  land  of  the  Northern  Territory  was  still 
almost  impossible,  owing  to  lack  of  access,  while  the  defence  of  that  territory,  except 
by  sea,  was  absolutely  impossible  without  railways,  and  the  Commonwealth  had  the 
obligation  of  the  defence  of  that  part  of  Australia.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  although  Railway  Commissioner  for  one  State  of  Australia,  had  shown  a 
sympathetic  spirit  in  dealing  with  railway  development  in  other  States.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  that  Australia  was  without  its  Mississippis.  The  railways  took  their 
place.  In  fact  the  development  of  the  country  was  impossible  without  railways, 
and  considering  the  other  great  public  works  that  had  to  be  accomplished,  one  was 
glad  to  think  that  this  Continent  had  shown  such  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  pluck  and 
courage. 

Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WADE,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  said  that  there 
were  two  aspects  of  this  question  which  appealed  to  him — Defence  and  Settlement,  the 
former  a  federal,  and  the  latter  a  State  question.  The  railways  of  Australia  so  far 
belonged  to  the  State,  but  they  were  under  the  Commonwealth  in  the  hour  of  difficulty. 
The  very  fact  of  this  dual  control  was  apt  to  create  difficulties,  and  until  the  Ministers 
of  the  respective  Governments  were  prepared  to  act  in  a  broad-minded  way,  friction 
was  liable  to  occur,  and  possibly  damage  to  national  interests.  One  matter  very 
fruitful  of  trouble  was  of  course  the  question  of  gauge.  He  held  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  Government  was  to  solve  that  question  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  trouble  really  was  the  ever  present  one  of  finance.  There  should  be  some  common 
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action  on  the  part  of  all  the  interests  concerned  to  share  and  pool  any  expense  of 
obtaining,  at  all  events  on  the  trunk  lines,  a  uniform  gauge  right  through  and  round 
Australia,  and  the  Commonwealth  could,  he  thought,  have  an  absolute  assurance  that 
if  they  offered  to  share  the  expense  of  securing  a  standard  gauge,  they  would  find 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  States.  The  railways  were  vital  in  connection 
with  land  settlement  and  internal  development.  It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  through 
the  conservation  of  the  rainfall,  the  building  of  railways  and  roads,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  hardier  grains,  they  were  able  to-day  to  produce  crops  of 
cereals  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  borderland  of  success  less  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  In  fact  there  was  no  limit  to  the  area  in  the  interior  of  Australia  that  would 
hold  a  happy  people,  and  the  most  encouraging  news  for  many  years  was  that  in 
the  heart  of  Western  Australia,  above  Oodnadatta,  they  had  recently  discovered 
artesian  water.  It  had  always  been  thought  that  the  western  limit  of  the  artesian 
basin  was  somewhere  inside  the  New  South  Wales  border,  and  east  of  the  border 
of  South  Australia,  but  about  Christmas  time  they  struck  water  some  2,000  feet  down, 
near  Lake  Eyre.  If  that  meant  they  had  tapped  a  new  basin,  or  a  section  of  old 
basin,  the  limit  of  development  in  that  part  of  what  was  called  the  Desert  of  Australia 
was  quite  incalculable.  To  that  end  population  was  essential.  This  could  only  bo 
accomplished  through  land  settlement,  and  the  two  great  factors  were  the  conservation 
of  water  and  the  construction  of  railways  wherever  practicable. 

Other  speakers  were  the  DEAN  OF  DURHAM,  Sir  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
Captain  SLACK.  After  a  speech  by  the  CHAIRMAN,  who  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  HARRY  WILSON,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

In  expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  Dr.  G.  B.  Morrison, 
Political  Adviser  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  wrote : — 

"  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  Trans-Continental  Railway  in  Australia,  from 
Adelaide  to  Darwin,  will  be  completed,  and  that  I  may  live  to  travel  by  it.  Such  a 
railway  would  bring  Adelaide,  in  the  south  of  Australia,  within  twelve  days  of  Peking 
in  the  north  of  China,  and  as  in  normal  times  Peking  is  within  twelve  days  of  London, 
and  may  be  brought  within  ten  days  when  the  Siberian  Railway  is  reorganised  and 
again  open,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  within  measurable  time  letters  from  London 
may  be  sent  to  Australia  via  Siberia.  At  present,  as  you  know,  the  railway  is  open 
from  Peking  to  Hankow,  and  the  railway  from  Hankow  to  Hongkong  is  under  con- 
struction, work  having  been  interrupted  by  the  War.  When  the  work  is  completed,  I 
see  no  reason  why  Hongkong  should  not  be  brought  within  three  days  of  Peking,  and 
Hongkong — with  an  efficient  source  of  mail  steamers — brought  within  five  days  of 
Darwin.  Such  improvement  of  communication  opens  up  infinite  possibilities  of  trade 
development  between  Australia  and  the  thickly  populated  regions  of  Eastern  Asia." 
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The  Water-power  of  the  Empire. — The  importance  of  water-power  aa  a  substitute 
for  coal  has  induced  the  British  Government  to  institute  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  and  preliminary  reports  were  issued  recently  by 
two  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question.  In  countries  where  coal  is  not 
available  locally,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  continue  importing  coal  for  fuel 
for  domestic  use  in  order  that  the  water-power  may  be  developed  to  the  utmost  for 
industrial  purposes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  ce-tain  parts  of  Canada.  In 
Ontario,  for  instance,  the  winter  climate  is  so  severe  that,  even  when  fully  developed, 
the  great  water-powers  of  the  Province  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for 
electric  heating  alone,  quite  apart  from  the  requirements  of  mechanical  power.  The 
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general  opinion  appears  to  be  that,  as  far  as  possible,  fuels  should  be  used  for  heating 
purposes,  and  the  hydro-electrical  energy  reserved  for  motive  power.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  water-power  is  still  undeveloped,  so  that  only  the  vaguest 
estimates  can  be  formed  regarding  the  resources  of  the  Empire  until  very  complete 
investigations  and  surveys  have  been  made.  In  Canada  this  was  done  years  ago,  and 
numerous  water-power  schemes  are  well  established  there,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  Surveys  are  being  undertaken  in  India,  and  in  Egypt 
various  schemes  have  been  put  forward  for  combining  water-power  and  irrigation,  as 
has  been  suggested  in  some  parts  of  Australia.  In  British  New  Guinea  (Papua)  the 
water-power  is  said  to  aggregate  the  enormous  total  of  8,000,000  h.p.,  while  both 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  water-power  development. 
The  importance  of  water-power  in  the  future  is  beyond  dispute,  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  coal  and  the  rapidly  increasing  expansion  of  electro-chemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  industries,  which  furnish  the  best  possible  outlet  for  water-power.  The 
consumption  of  coal  has,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  increased  from  20,000,000  to 
1,500,000,000  tons  per  annum,  so  that  if  supplies  are  to  be  to  some  extent  protected, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  water-power  will  prove  a  dominant  factor  in  the  development 
of  civilisation  generally. 

CANADA. 

Trade  Statistics. — Statistics  laid  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  in  his  annual  Budget  speech,  set  forth  in  a  very  clear  and  conclusive  manner 
the  growth  of  Canadian  trade  since  1913.  They  show  that  the  total  trade  of  the 
Dominion  more  than  doubled  during  the  1913  to  1919  period,  while  that  with  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  doubled,  having  risen  from  $308,903,639  to  $604,950,192.  The 
increase  was  in  exports  which  were  more  than  trebled,  while  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  dropped  from  $138,741,736  to  $73,029,215.  Canada's  trade  with  the  United 
States  underwent  a  remarkable  expansion  during  this  period.  Last  year  her  trade  with 
the  Republic  was  equal  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  with  all  countries.  Exports  more 
than  trebled,  while  imports  from  that  country  were  increased  by  75  per  cent.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1918  Canada's  total  trade  with  the  British  Empire  was  $1,016,821,857,  and 
with  foreign  countries  it  was  $1,485,727,798.  In  1919  her  trade  with  the  British 
Empire  was  $719,990,205,  and  with  foreign  countries  it  was  $1,404,067,033. 

Canada's  Claims  against  Germany. — A  memorandum  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Canadian  Government  dealing  with  the  claims  for  compensation  by  Canadians  for  losses 
during  the  War,  caused  by  the  illegal  methods  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Germans  and 
their  allies.  Up  to  the  present,  claims  have  been  received  for  over  six  millions  sterling, 
while  others  are  still  coming  in.  The  greater  portion  of  the  claims  are  made  up  of 
shipping  losses — thirty-six  ships,  owned  or  part-owned  by  Canadians,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Germans.  This  memorandum  makes  public  for  the  first  time  the 
close  proximity  to  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  enemy  submarines  during  1918. 

Shipbuilding  Programme. — The  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  announces  that  the 
Government  shipbuilding  policy  will  be  continued  this  year,  forty-five  steel  ships  being 
now  under  contract,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  a  little  over  $52,000,000.  It  is 
hoped  that  twenty-five  of  these  vessels  will  be  delivered  this  year.  Thirty  thousand 
men  are  now  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  addition  to  ten  thousand  others 
in  allied  trades. 

Cattle  for  Europe. — It  is  stated  that  100  head  of  Canadian  cattle  have  arrived 
at  Antwerp  from  the  Dominion.  A  second  shipment  of  260,  and  a  third  numbering 
500,  should  have  been  delivered  by  the  middle  of  August. 
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Winnipeg's  New  Water  Supply.— The  Greater  Winnipeg  water  project,  which  was 
first  officially  discussed  in  1912,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Shoal  Lake,  situated  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  having  a  drainage  of  about  360  square 
miles  and  water  surface  of  107  square  miles,  is  the  source  of  Winnipeg's  new  supply. 
A  conduit  96J  miles  in  length  has  been  constructed,  capable  of  delivering  to  the 
Winnipeg  district  85,000,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  average 
daily  consumption  of  water  last  year  was  11,000,000  gallons;  so  the  needs  of  tho 
district,  for  many  years  to  come,  will  now  be  well  provided  for. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Commonwealth  Metals. — A  general  review  of  the  metal  position  in  Australia  was 
issued  recently  by  Mr.  Watt,  the  Acting  Prime  Minister.  Apparently  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  is  no  embargo  on  the  export  of  refined  copper,  although  there  is  a 
restriction  on  the  export  of  base  minerals  and  ores,  the  chief  reason  for  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  have  all  minerals  and  ores, 
as  far  as  possible,  refined  within  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, considerable  development  in  the  metal  industry  has  taken  place  during  the  War. 
Established  copper  works  have  been  extended,  and  new  plants  installed,  the  capacity 
of  which  is  ample  to  smelt  and  refine  all  copper  material  produced  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Australian  silver-lead  smelting  works  and  refinery  at  Port  Pirie  are  the 
largest  in  the  world,  the  output  being  150,000  tons  of  pig-lead  per  annum  and  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  ounces  of  silver.  The  electrolytic  zinc  works  in  Tasmania,  which  were 
installed  during  the  War,  are  now  being  extended,  and  the  capital  involved  in  this 
scheme,  when  complete,  will  be  approximately  £2,000,000.  Australia  may  well  be  proud 
of  tho  fact  that  its  non-ferrous  metal  industry  has  been  maintained  at  its  full  pro- 
ducing capacity,  a  record  not  surpassed  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
drastic  measures  adopted  regarding  zinc  concentrates  contracts  and  their  sale  to  the 
Imperial  Government  have  been  endorsed,  not  only  by  Great  Britain,  but  by  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  contract  with  the 
Imperial  Government  has  virtually  assured  a  new  life  to  the  zinc  mines  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Imperial  Government  has  a  stock  of  refined  copper  in  Australia  amounting 
approximately  to  20,000  tons,  and  there  are  also  80,000  tons  of  pig-lead  and  500,000 
tons  of  zinc  concentrates  stored  and  paid  for  by  the  British  Government.  The  total 
value  of  metals  and  concentrates  still  in  Australia  which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  represents  no  less  a  sum  than  £7,000,000. 

Testing  the  Papuan  Oilfields. — It  is  announced  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
assented  to  the  proposal  that  it  should  co-operate  with  the  Commonwealth  Government 
in  the  testing  of  the  Papuan  oilfields,  financially  and  in  other  directions.  A  working 
agreement  has  been  drawn  up,  under  which  each  Government  has  agreed  to  contribute 
a  sum  of  £50,000  to  the  cost  of  testing  certain  areas,  and  the  British  authorities  have 
promised  to  send  out  experts  to  assist  in  the  testing. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Repatriation  Of  Troops. — Since  the  date  of  the  Armistice,  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  expedite  tho  repatriation  to  Rhodesia  of  the  officers  and  other  ranks  released 
from  active  service.  Owing  to  the  dearth  of  shipping  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
accommodation  for  more  than  a  few  until  April  last,  when  a  larger  number  of  steamers 
was  allotted  for  South  African  and  Rhodesian  troops.  Sinee  then,  repatriation  has 
proceeded  steadily.  A  few  of  the  men  have  applied  for  deferred  passages  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  holiday  in  the  Mother  Country  before  returning,  and  some  are  still  engaged 
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on  duties  connected  with  demobilisation.  A  small  number  also  have  volunteered  for 
the  Army  of  Occupation  and  for  service  in  Kusaia,  while  others  are  being  retained  with 
various  units  of  the  Army  in  India,  Egypt,  France  and  Salonika. 

The  Tete  Labour  Agreement.— The  agreement  entered  into  in  1913  between  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  whereby  the  recruit- 
ment of  native  labourers  in  the  Tete  district  for  employment  in  Rhodesia  was  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions,  was  to  have  terminated  on  March  31  last.  It  has 
been  arranged,  however,  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  agreement  in  its  present  form 
for  one  year,  i.e.  to  March  31,  1920,  and  the  further  extension  of  the  agreement  will 
be  considered  during  the  year. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  ISSUES  OP  THINGS.* 

WAR  is  a  hard,  a  tragic,  school,  but  it  is  a  school  which  makes  men  think  and  act. 
It  teaches  them  to  match  their  capabilities  against  circumstance,  and  to  weigh  up  the 
problems  of  life  and  death,  of  good  and  evil,  of  progress  and  reaction,  as  they  can 
never  be  weighed  up  in  peace  time.  The  War  was  not  necessary  to  make  Mr.  Basil 
Worsfold  think ;  but  he  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  conflict  has 
quickened  and  determined  practical  philosophy.  He  saw  something  of  its  realities  during 
a  visit  to  France  early  in  1918,  and  the  significance  of  it  all  has  sunk  into  his  very 
being.  "  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  would  men  observingly  distil 
it  out,"  says  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Worsfold  is  keen  to  "  distil  out "  the  good  for 
the  individual,  the  Empire,  and  the  world  in  general,  from  the  great  evil  through  which 
civilisation  has  passed  since  "August  1914.  Hia  new  book  is  one  to  be  read  and  acted 
upon  by  every  true  friend  of  humanity,  whether  he  be  an  advocate  of  the  League  of 
Nations  or  merely  a  Social  Reformer. 

Mr.  Worsfold  describes  his  work  as  "an  endeavour  to  trace  the  influence  of  the 
War  as  a  reforming  agency,  with  special  reference  to  matters  affecting  the  wage-earning 
classes."  He  covers  a  wide  field,  from  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker  to  the 
relations  of  classes,  of  countries  and  of  the  constituent  States  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  War  has  brought  "  two  outstanding  advantages "  to  the  British  peoples,  in  his 
opinion — the  new  and  vitalising  conception  of  the  British  Empire,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  the  "reunion  of  Great  Britain  and  :tho  United  States  of 
America.  In  the  mam,  however,  he  is  concerned  with  the  domestic  lessons  of  the 
crisis  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  He  goes  intimately  into  such  questions  as  the 
revival  of  agriculture  and  the  chances  of  settling  ex-soldiers  on  the  land  at  home  or 
overseas,  paying  generous  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  this 
connection ;  he  reviews  the  industrial  problem  with  special  reference  to  the  Whitley 
Councils ;  he  devotes  a  most  informing  chapter  to  health  and  housing ;  he  discusses 
the  urgent  need  for  the  increase  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation  on  the  lines 
shown  to  be  possible  by  the  experience  of  the  War,  and  above  all  he  insists  on  the 
essential  character,  for  the  future  of  the  British  race,  of  the  new  Education  Act. 
He  finds  in  it  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  nation. 
"  As  a  legislative  achievement,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  virility  ol  our  island  race 
riot  less  remarkable  than  that  afforded  in  the  field  of  administration  by  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  of  a  common  Executive  for  the  Empire." 

"The  War  and  Social  Reform"  is  as  closely  packed  with  facts  garnered  from 
industrious  inquiry  as  a  Blue  Book,  and  their  moral  is  painted  briefly  but  forcibly. 

*  The  War  and  Social  Reform.    By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.    John  Murray. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  Vol.  xvii.  No.  1. 

The  value  of  this  publication  to  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry  needs  no  emphasis. 
The  current  number  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  contains  reports  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
which  have  been  investigated  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  among  them  being  the  use  of  Indian 
kapok  in  live-saving  appliances,  and  the  quality  of  Indian  opium  considered  in  relation  to 
its  use  in  medicine.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bulletin  is  given  up  to  an  exhaustive  article  on 
"  Cocoa  Production  in  the  British  Empire  " — which  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  and  contains  a  wealth  of  invaluable  information.  The  article  in  question  is  mainly 
the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirby,  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Nigeria. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Addo  Elephants. — In  January  1891,  the  late  Lieut.  Tertius  Jones,  R.A.,  and 
myself,  on  leave  from  the  mountain  battery  in  Natal,  went  on  a  shooting  trip  to  the 
Old  Col6ny,  armed  with  a  Governor's  permit  to  shoot  one  elephant  either  in  the 
Knysna  or  Balmoral  Forests.  At  Port  Elizabeth  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  go  to  the  Addo,  where  the  elephants  were  excluded  from  the  protection  clauses  of 
the  game  laws.  On  this  introduction  we  went  to  Mr.  Harvey,  who  had  a  farm  close 
to  Addo  station.  Ho  told  us  of  the  depredations,  and  damage  done,  &c.,  and  placed 
one  "  Klaas  "  at  our  disposal,  who  acted  as  guide.  Wo  made  our  camp  in  the  Bush, 
and  were  successful  in  bagging  two  elephants. 

As  I  remember  it,  the  Bush  was  a  tract  30  miles  by  10  miles — gently  undulating 
— the  trees  being  practically  of  uniform  height,  about  20  feet — no  big  trees  whatever. 
In  one  place  there  was  a  bit  of  an  elevation,  of  which  the  rocky  sides  rose  up  sheer 
from  the  banks  of  Sunday's  River.  Klaas  told  us  that  at  times  the  elephants  assembled 
here,  and  the  spot  suggested  the  meeting-place  described  in  Kipling's  Jungle  Series. 
We  thought,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  keddah  these  skellum  elephants  who  had 
already  taken  toll  of  the  lives  of  the  farmers  of  the  locality,  who  uprooted  the  water- 
troughs  of  the  farm  stock,  and  to  repair  whose  damages  to  the  railway  line  an  extra 
gang  of  labour  had  to  be  constantly  employed. 

The  plan,  as  we  saw  it,  was  to  drive  the  elephants  into  the  river,  and  capture  the 
suitable  ones  in  the  water.  The  operation,  in  our  imagination,  was  to  begin  with  a 
slow  and  systematic  drive  by  means  of  a  cordon  of  small  and  well  guarded  fires 
(to-day  we  have  tanks  to  roll  out  our  drives  and  establish  smoke-screens),  a  clearly 
denned  series  of  cordons,  and  possibly  searchlights  in  co-operation. 

By  degrees,  the  herds  of  elephants,  of  which  we  understood  there  were  two — the 
larger  of  sixty,  the  smaller  of  forty — were  to  be  pushed  towards  the  Sunday's  River 
boundary  of  the  Bush.  Then,  in  driblets  if  possible,  elephants  were  to  be  forced  or 
decoyed  into  the  river,  and  kept  in  the  river  by  a  cordon  of  fires  along  both  banks. 

There  being  no  large  trees  to  form  stockades  as  in  Ceylon,  we  thought  to  make  use 
of  Port  Elizabeth  lighters  and  to  place  these  at  a  suitable  spot  and  hi  such  a  position 
that  the  elephants  would  be  shepherded  between  them — at  a  given  spot  we  imagined 
a  sort  of  "  crush-pen,"  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  enclose  the  selected  animal. 
The  animal  in  the  pen  having  been  crushed  into  the  critical  spot,  a  prepared  sling 
would  be  tightened  and  the  pen  containing  the  elephant  hoisted  by  a  crane,  already 
placed  for  the  purpose,  and  slung  into  a  lighter  for  shipment  to,  say,  "  somewhere." 
The  selected  animals  would  have  been  about  five  feet  high,  and  with  pen  estimated 
to  weigh  three  tons. 

I  do  not  presume  to  pose  as  an  authority,  and  this  proposal  of  a  layman 
may  be  quite  outside  the  region  of  practical  politics  when  subjected  to  professional 
consideration. 
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Some  points,  however,  I  feel  must  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration  unless  the 
Addo  elephants  are  to  be  abandoned  to  destruction. 

1.  The  power  to  drive   the   herd  into   a   corner  of  the   Bush   by   means  of   a   well- 
organised  fire  and  searchlight  cordon. 

2.  The    practicability    of   arranging   lighters    in    such    a   formation    as    to   produce    a 
water  keddah. 

3.  The  possibility  of  separating  individual  animals,  and  driving  them  or  decoying  them 
into  the  crush-pen.     If    Indian    elephants    are    to    be    imported    to    assist,    it   should    be 
possible  to  design  a  box   for  the  voyage  of  such  a  size  and  shape  that  it  might  be 
used  for  decoy  purposes  at  the  business  end  of  the  crush-pen. 

4.  The  possible  stupefaction  of  animals  by  our  advanced  knowledge  of  "gassing,"  &c  ,  &c 
6.  The  consideration   of    ways  and   means — estimated    cost — probabilities    of    success, 

estimated  value  of  capture — the  cinema  value  of  the  enterprise — alternative  proposals 
• — the  popular,  but  I  believe  incorrect,  prejudice  that  African  elephants  are  untamable. 
[N.B. — Jumbo  was  an  African,  and  I  believe  the  Lord  Sangers  could  have  heralded 
their  approach  by  an  African  elephant  on  a  tricycle,  &c.,  &c.] 

6.  The  raising  of  the  point  that  if  elephants  are  of  value  in  transport  and  labour 
in  India,  and  if  a  nibble  has  been  made  for  the  Addo  herd  for  Papua,  then  possibly 
these  elephants  are  a  true  asset  in  their  native  Africa,  a  percentage  for  training 
and  Urion  service,  the  balance  for  stock-raising  in  their  natural  freedom,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  of  a  specially  selected  location. 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  on  the  chance  of  there  being  some  grain  of  usefulness 
among  the  suggestions,  I  venture  to  appeal,  in  the  name  of  "  British  cricket,"  for  a 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  to  which  all  with  experience  might  be  invited. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  SI.  GONNE, 
Major  retired,  Royal  Artillery. 

Sir  William  Maegregor. — In  your  short  biography  of  the  late  Sir  William  Macgregor, 
you  had  not  space  to  refer  to  the  many-sided  character  of  one  of  the  finest  adminis- 
trators we  have  had  in  the  Pacific.  There  are  two  aspects  which  particularly  appealed  to 
me,  his  intense  humanity  and  his  untiring  intellectual  activity.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
in  his  Scots  ancestry  and  education  to  account  for  both.  One  could  name  half  a  dozen 
Empire  builders — the  late  Sir  John  McCall  is  one — in  whom  the  conjunction  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  administrator  produced  just  such  an  attractive  personality  as  Sir  William 
Macgregor's.  *'-.•• 

You  quote,  very  aptly,  one  of  his  most  recent  remarks,  that  the  most  precious 
possession  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  their  people.  Sir  William  Macgregor  did  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  a  great  service  in  establishing  the  administration  of  Papua,  and  not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  that  service  was  the  fact  that  he  handed  on,  to  the  new 
stewards  of  responsibility  in  the  Pacific,  one  aspect  of  Colonial  Office  government  which 
none  of  us  wishes  to  see  removed  from  the  Pacific,  namely,  its  traditional  solicitude 
for  the  protection  of  the  native  races  against  injustice  or  harsh  exploitation  by  the 
whites.  In  ten  years'  administration  in  Papua,  Sir  William  never  once  ordered  a 
native  to  be  flogged.  He  reserved  that  punishment  for  cases  of  assault  on  white 
women.  For  the  rest,  he  adopted  the  more  constructive  policy  of  compelling  wrong- 
doers to  plant  cocoa-nuts  or  yams. 

The  other  side  of  Sir  William  Macgregor's  character  which  impressed  everyone  who 
knew  him  was  his  wide  intellectual  interests.  The  discomforts  of  life  in  the  new 
tropical  dependency  of  Papua  were  greatly  tempered  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
surrounded  himself  with  material  for  intellectual  studies.  He  was  interested  in  a 
great  variety  of  scientific  subjects,  and  always  had  at  hand  the  latest  publications  of 
the  European  learned  societies.  If  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  employs  some  of  his  well-earned 
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retirement  in  writing  his  memoirs  of  fifty  years  of  Australian  history,  we  shall  probably 
hear  something  of  hisjjfriendship  with  Sir  William  Maegregor,  and  perhaps  learn  to 
what  extent  Italian  penal  codes,  furnished  by  him  from  his  library  in  New  Guinea,  assisted 
in  the  monumental  work  of  codifying  the  law  of  Australia. 

GUY  H.  SCHOLEFIELD. 


COLONISATION    IN    BRITISH    GUIANA. 

THE  INSTITUTE'S  LUNCHEON  TO  THE  DEPUTATION. 

ON  August  13,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  the  members  of  the  British  Guiana  Deputation,  who  have  come  to  the 
Mother  Country  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  future  settlement  and  development 
of  the  Colony.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  presided,  and  among  those  who  were  present  were 
Lieut.-Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  Sir  Wilfrid  Collet,  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  Sir 
Gilbert  Carter,  Sir  W.  F.  Haynes  Smith,  Sir  Edward  R.  Davson  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Deputation :  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan,  Attorney- General ;  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Brown,  the  Hon.  P.  N.  Browne,  K.C.,  and  the  Hon.  Francis  Dias,  members  of  the 
Court  of  Policy;  Dr.  W.  H.  Wharton,  Mr.  Parbu  Sawh,  Mr.  Abdore  Rayman,  the 
Rev.  Eric  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  Macfarlane  Corry,  Mr.  D.  J.  Ewing  Chow,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Luckhoo,  Financial  Representative  of  the  Colony. 

After  the  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire  "  had  been  honoured,  the  CHAIR- 
MAN proposed  "  The  Prosperity  of  British  Guiana."  The  Colony,  he  pointed  out,  was 
about  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  but  had  a  population  less  than  that  of  Bristol.  It 
possessed  great  resources,  and  had  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  it.  There  was 
a  time,  not  very  many  years  ago,  when  the  future  of  British  Guiana  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies  was  anything  but  hopeful.  The  tide  of  adversity  had  been 
stemmed  by  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  to-day  the  Colonies,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  were  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  the  poor  relations  of  the  Mother  Country, 
look  like  ranking  among  the  most  prosperous  members  of  her  family.  The  War 
had  brought  the  West  Indies  Preference,  and  had  given  an  opening  to  the  Colonies  to 
show  that  they  were  not  dependent,  but  straight  upstanding  sons  of  Empire. 

Sir  WILFRED  COLLET  said  that  the  delegation  had  originated  quite  spontaneously, 
without  any  official  prompting  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  classes  and  races  in 
the  community,  of  whom  it  was  thoroughly  representative.  They  had  come  here,  practically 
at  their  own  expense,  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the  Imperial  Government  in 
developing  the  vast  resources  of  British  Guiana.  They  were  not  asking  for  financial  support. 
They  were  able  to  command  plenty  of  capital,  but  they  could  not  command  the  required 
labour.  There  was  abundance  of  labour  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  if 
they  could  only  secure  a  sufficiency  of  that  labour,  for  which  they  were  prepared  to  offer 
the  freest  and  fairest  conditions— the  prosperity  of  the  industries  of  British  Guiana,  and  of 
all  those  who  might  be  engaged  in  those  industries,  would  be  assured.  This  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  East  Indies  might  come  to  the  help  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  Mother  Country,  by  developing  the 
resources  of  the  Empire,  promoting  trade,  and  reducing  the  burden  of  our  war  indebtedness. 

The  "Health  of  the  British  Guiana  Delegation"  was  proposed  by  Lieut.-Colonel  AMERY. 
He  congratulated  the  members  on  the  purpose  and  prospects  of  their  mission.  If  they  were 
successful,  he  believed  that  the  results  of  their  efforts  would  be  to  translate  British  Guiana's 
splendid  possibilities  into  actualities.  They  had  started  on  the  right  linos  by  laying  down 
the  principle  of  self-help.  They  were  not  sitting  down  and  waiting  for  the  Colonial  Office 
to  do  something ;  they  made  up  their  own  minds  as  to  what  they  wanted,  and  decided 
to  do  it  themselves,  with;  of  course,  such  help  as  they  could  get  from  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  business  community.  We  heard  a  lot  about  self-determination  nowadays,  but  no 
sort  of  self-determination  amounted  to  much  unless  one  determined  to  do  what  one  wanted 
for  oneself.  That  was  what  this  delegation  were  doing,  and  he  thought  he  could  say  for 
the  Colonial  Secretary  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  handling 
the  problems  that  faced  them.  In  endeavouring  to  help  themselves,  they  were  making  it 
easier  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  help  them. 
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The  members  of  the  delegation  were  proceeding  on  sound  lines  in  another  respect ;  they 
were  endeavouring  to  put  the  Labour  Question  on  a  sound  footing.  They  were  applying 
principles  which  were  as  sound  in  British  Guiana  as  they  were  here.  The  great  mistake 
which  had  been  made  in  the  past  was  to  regard  labour,  whether  white  or  brown  or  black, 
as  an  instrument  or  tool  of  production.  We  had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  this  country 
from  that  wrong  conception.  Even  after  slavery  had  ceased  as  an  institution  among  us, 
we  seemed  to  have  retained  the  idea  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  get  the  cheapest  labour 
in  the  cheapest  way,  and  use  it  only  as  we  needed  it.  That  policy  meant  possibly  quick 
returns,  but  all  the  same  it  was  a  short-sighted  policy,  and  had  been  proved  such  in  the 
long  run.  When  one  compared  the  small  population  that  remained  in  British  Guiana  to-day, 
with  the  numbers  of  labourers  who  had  been  brought  in,  one  could  see  that  the  old  policy 
had  failed  there. 

We  had  to  deal  with  the  Labour  Problem  on  new  principles,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  such  Colonies  as  British  Guiana,  where  the  conditions  were  somewhat  different.  In 
this  country  we  might  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Labour  organisation  would  see  to  it 
that  more  enlightened  principles  prevailed;  but  in  British  Guiana,  and  similarly  situated 
Colonies,  those  in  authority  had  to  assume  the  responsibility.  If  they  sought  to  obtain  labour 
from  India,  for  instance,  they  would  come  up  against  the  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
labour,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  regarded  by  the  Indian  public  as  conducive  to 
the  degradation  of  labour.  The  right  way  to  solve  that  problem  was  to  bring  in  people 
who  would  be  willing  to  become  permanent  settlers,  and  able  to  take  their  part  in  the 
full  life  of  the  community. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  that  already  the  members  of  the  delegation  had  met  with  con- 
siderable success  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mission.  He  understood  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  some  of  their  number  going  to  India,  and  bringing  home  to  the  Indian  people 
themselves  that  British  Guiana  was  not  only  prepared  to  pay  good  wages,  but  to  promote 
settlement  and  ensure  the  advancement  of  the  settlers  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Their  im- 
mediate programme  of  bringing  in  5,000  settlers  a  year  for  a  number  of  years  was  some- 
thing within  the  compass  of  the  community  already  settled  in  British  Guiana,  and  within 
the  compass  of  its  revenue.  But  it  was  only  a  beginning.  What  they  would  have  to  do 
in  the  way  of  colonisation  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  much  vaster  scale,  as  it  had  been 
done,  for  instance,  in  Uruguay  and  New  Zealand,  neither  of  which  had  any  greater  area 
or  greater  resources  than  British  Guiana.  The  British  Empire  was  under-capitalised.  The 
British  Government  had  enormous  financial  responsibilities  to  face,  but  there  was  still  a 
huge  fund  of  private  British  capital  to  draw  upon. 

The  more  they  developed  the  resources  of  the  Dominions,  the  more  they  would  develop 
Imperial  trade  and  incidentally  develop  foreign  trade  also.  Imperial  Preference,  which  we 
had  adopted  as  a  policy,  and  in  a  form  that  would  help  Britisli  Guiana,  did  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  develop  foreign  trade,  but  that  we  should  develop  Imperial  trade. 
It  was  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  policy. 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  Dr.  NUNAN  explained  the  purpose  of  the  Delegation,  which 
had  come  to  see  the  authorities  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  India  Office,  as  well  as  prominent 
Indians  now  in  this  country,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian 
immigration  with  a  view  to  settlement. 

This  subject  was  enlarged  upon  further  by  the  Hon.  A;  J.  BEOWN  in  an  admirable  speech. 
He  pointed  out  that  settlers  were  invited  to  come  to  British  Guiana  as  free  men,  who  would 
not  be  kept  in  the  Colony  if  they  wished  to  return  to  their  own  country.  They  wanted 
not  only  Indian  labour,  but  also  negro  labour,  which  they  held  would  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  farming,  for  forming  village  communities,  and  for  the  sugar  plantations. 

Mr.  J.  A.  LUOKHOO,  whose  speech  was  excellently  delivered  and  aroused  great  interest,  spoke 
of  the  resources  of  British  Guiana.  With  adequate  labour  the  Colony  would  be  able  to  minister 
materially  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire.  India  should  recognise  that  the  Indians  in  British  Guiana 
had  political  and  municipal  rights  which  would  also  be  accorded  to  the  new  comers. 

The  "  Health  of  the  Chairman "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  SALMON  and  briefly  acknowledged. 
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THE  meeting  on  Thursday,  June  19,  was  addressed  by  Major  W.  H.  Warman,  late  of  the 
Tank  Corps  and  joint  author  with  Mr.  Collin  Brooks  of  "  The  Soldier  Colonists."  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Colonel  Sir  George  McLaren  Brown,  K.B.E.,  and  among  those  present 
were  representatives  of  the  Emigration  Department  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  of  whom  a  number  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  address. 
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TO  YOUNG  MARRIED  MEN 

AND  TO  THOSE  ABOUT  TO  BE  MARRIED. 

An    Ideal    and    Unique    Marriage    Policy 
which  provides  all  these  Benefits. 


This  man  i.t  reflecting  on  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  drawing  near  when  he  will 
have  to  meet  heavy  expenses  of  the  child's 
education ,  which,  not  provided  for,  will 
tax  his  resources  to  the  utmost. 


1.  Monetary  provision  for  the  future 

for  yourself. 

2.  Full    protection   to    your    estate    in 

the  event  of  your  death. 

3.  Provision  for  the  future  education 

of    your   children   up   to   five    in 
number. 


attractive — in  fact,  ideal — system 
of  making  monetary  provision  for 
yourself  and  your  children  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  "  British  Dominions."  It 
offers  the  solution  to  a  problem  that 
thousands  of  parents  previously  have 
been  unable  to  solve.  It  provides  a  sense 
of  security.  It  prevents  those  vain  regrets 
of  the  father  who  sees  his  child  growing 
up  with  no  certain  provision  for  the 
future,  and  who  reflects  how  different 
it  might  have  been  if,  in  the  time  gone  by, 
he  had  shown  the  necessary  foresight. 


BENEFITS   FOR  YOU. 

By  the  payment  of  an  annual  premium  well  within  the  reach  of  young  men  in  average 
circumstances  you  can  assure  for  yourself  a  substantial  sum  at  an  agreed  future  date. 
Should  you  die  before  that  date,  the  full  amount  assured  would  be  paid  to  your  personal 
representatives  without  any  further  premiums. 

BENEFITS  FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN. 

In  addition,  a  sum  of  money  (varying  according  to  premiums)  would  be  paid  in  respecrl 
of  each  of  the  first  five  children  born  after  the  date  of  the  policy  who  attain  the  age  of  U- 
by  five  instalments  on  their  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  birthdays; 
an  equal  education  being  thus  assured  for  each  of  the  children.  The  policy  provides  for 
alternative  monetary  benefits  in  the  event  of  there  being  less  than  five  children. 

WO  better  nmriage  portion  then  oae  of  these  policies  could  b«  given  by  a  parent 
to  bii  son  or  daughter.     Begin  now  to  make  certain  provision  for  your  own 
and  yo-rr  children's  future  by  giving  them  valuable  educational  advantage!,      t  n  joy 
that  sense  of  freedom  from  anxiety  which  Life  Assurance  provides. 


Write  to-dny  (postcard  will  dy)  and  ask  for  the  "Marriage  Policy  " 
Address:  Chief  Life  Dept. 


Prospectus. 
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Head  Office:  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  HOUSE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 

The    most    Progressive    Office    for    All    Classes    of    Insurance. 

Branches  <$•  Agents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.    Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

ASSETS  EXCEED   £16,000,000 
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Major  Warinan  referred  briefly  to  bis  book  and  the  reception  it  had  met  from  the  Press, 
aud  to  his  experiences  in  France,  where  he  had  discussed  the  question  of  soldier  colonisation 
with  officers  and  men.  From  the  opinions  which  had  been  elicited,  and  from  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  Dominions,  ho  had  been  led  to  advocate  the  grouping  system  as  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  promising  methods  of  dealing  with  land  settlement  overseas.  He 
considered  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  various  regimental  "  Old  Comrades "  and  similar 
associations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  approached,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether — 
and  if  so,  to  what  exteut — the  ex-officers  and  men  connected  with  them  would  be  likely  to 
favour  such  a  grouping  system  of  Empire  Land  Settlement,  under  skilled  and  self-governing 
management,  as  that  which  he  advocated.  His  views  were  supported  by  Mr.  Collin  Brooks, 
who  spoke  of  the  strength  in  the  sentimental  ties  which  bound  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions  together,  and  of  the  value  of  the  regimental  bond,  which,  in  past  days,  had 
been  the  one  successful  means  of  soldier  colonisation.  Mr.  E.  H.  Scammell,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Canadian  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment  Department,  Ottawa,  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Canadian  authorities  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  likely  to  settle  on  the  land.  In  February,  273,544  cards  had  been 
received  from  Canadian  soldiers,  with  answers  to  inquiries  as  to  employment,  &c.,  which 
showed  that  72,218  men  had  been  employed  in  agriculture  and  that  87,771  men  desired  to 
settle  on  the  land.  Mr.  Scammell  was  of  opinion  that  a  well-devised  system  of  grouping 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  men  and  to  the  Dominions.  This  view  was  supported  by 
Major  Pounds  and  Scrgeant-Major  E.  Du  B.  Seammell,  speaking  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  by  Mr.  Tunsten  and  Major  Ewan  Moore  for  Canada,  and  by  other  speakers,  although 
the  question  of  officer-leadership,  as  proposed  by  Major  Warman,  was  strongly  criticised. 
Questions  also  were  discussed  as  to  the  size  of  proposed  groups  and  their  division,  when 
the  members  desired  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  as  to  the  need  of  available  markets  and 
of  co-operation  in  purchase  and  sale.  Mr.  Tunsten,  Chief  Food  Inspector  for  Winnipeg,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  day  of  extensive  farming  was  over,  and  strongly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  dairy  farms.  Mr.  T.  E.  Sedgwick  thought  that  the  principle  of  grouping 
might  bo  extended  to  county  settlements — Devonians  with  Devonians,  &c.,  and  urged  the 
claims  of  boys  to  special  training  for  overseas  farming.  Major  Moore  described  the  system 
adopted  by  the  C.P.R.,  and  affirmed  that  for  successful  colonisation  a  skilled  adviser  was 
needed  more  than  a  controller.  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  referred  to  the  failure  of  village 
settlements  in  Australia,  and  to  the  necessity  which  arose  of  getting  rid  of  the  lazy  members 
of  the  settlements,  which  led  to  the  return  to  individual  enterprise — provision  for  which  would 
have  to  be  made  in  any  sound  scheme  of  grouping. 

After  a  brief  and  complimentary  reference  to  Major  Warman's  address,  the  Chairman,  who 
had  to  leave  for  another  engagement,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Saxon  Mills,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Patrington  in  Yorkshire,  the  Home  Government's  Profit 
Sharing  Settlement,  and  to  Holbeach  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Small  Holdings  Settlement,  of  both 
of  which  ho  spoke  highly,  although  neither  was  based  upon  the  proposed  grouping  system, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  each  under  one  management  and  were  run  on  co-operative 
linos.  At  his  request,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  read  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Christopher 
Tumor,  who  wrote  from  Canada,  where  he  had  started  his  Empire  tour  of  investigation,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of  the  Institute.  Referring  to 
Major  Warman's  scheme,  Mr.  Turnor  commended  its  main  principles,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Canada  would  favourably  consider  the  grouping  proposal. 

The  meeting,  which  was  one  of  special  interest  and  was  the  complement  of  that  of  the 
previous  month,  when  the  question  of  Land  Settlement  at  Home  was  considered,  was 
concluded  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  and  the  Chairman. 
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Dr.  A.  P.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  Organiser  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Studies 
Committee  of  the  Institute,  is  shortly  starting  on  a  long  tour  through  the  Universities  of 
the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  tour,  for  which  he  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  University  of  London,  and  also  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  is  to  promote  the  Imperial  Studies  movement,  and  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  graduate  students.  Dr.  Newton  will  reach  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  will  remain  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  until  the  end  of  the  year.  He  will  visit 
the  New  Zealand  colleges  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  and  will 
spend  about  six  weeks  in  Australia  from  the  middle  of  April  onwards.  He  will  then  go  to 
South  Africa,  and  is  expected  to  return  to  England  early  in  August,  1920.  The  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  are  asked  to  welcome  Dr.  Newton  and  to  give 
him  any  facilities  in  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  visit  fruitful  of  results. 
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THE   INSTITUTE'S    APPEAL. 

IN  the  Chairman's  article  published  in  the  July  number  of  UNITED  EMPIEE  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  individual  parts  of  the  Empire  might  undertake  the  erection  or  decor- 
ation of  special  sections  of  the  proposed  new  building. 

In  forwarding  a  subscription  of  £10  10«.  for  four  years  and  a  donation  of  £100, 
Mr.  Maurice  W.  Wiehe  writes  from  The  Hague  to  express  his  approval  of  the  idea 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  In  case  Mauritius  (my  Colony)  were  to  give  wood  or  anything  else  for  the  new 
building,  the  £100  might  be  considered  as  being  a  part  of  what  the  Mauritians 
gave.  ...  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  each  Colony  and  Dominion  gave  some- 
thing. Nothing  interests  me  more  than  when  I  visit  the  Peace  Palace  here;  every 
country  gave  something :  the  gates  come  from  Canada,  the  vases  from  China,  the 
carpets  from  Persia,  different  wood  from  different  countries,  onyx  from  Algeria,  statues 
from  Italy,  &c.  ...  A  room,  as  in  the  Peace  Palace,  should  represent  each  of  the 
Dominions  and  par  is  of  the  new  building  should  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Colony,  big  or  small.  My  idea  is  that  as  soon  as  a  Colonial,  whatever  Colony  he 
may  belong  to,  steps  into  the  new  premises  he  will  at  once  recognise  something  of 
his  own  Colony  that  will  make  him  not  only  feel  at  home,  but  also  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire." 
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SECOND  LIST. 


Amount  previously  announced  in 
the  July  issue  .  .  .  1 

Clothworkors'  Company 

K.  W.  Wright,  Esq.    . 

Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.      . 

Lieut.  W.  Macdonald  Maitland, 
R.E 

D.  O.  Malcolm,  Esq.,  C.B.  . 

F.  F.  Faithfull,  Esq.  . 
Rev.  F.  J.  Badcock    . 

G.  Notcatt  Green,  Esq. 

W.  C.  Macready,  Esq.,  I.S.O. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Dutton-Tompson 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Polloik, 
Bart 

Miss  M.  M.  Gibson      .         .         . 

O.  R.  Sheffield,  Esq.  (1st  dona- 
tion) ..... 

J.  Milne  Barbour,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  P.  C.  van  B.  Stewart- 
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E.  H.  Poole,  Esq.       .         .         . 
K.  B.  Allan,  Esq,,  M.B.       .         . 
W.  Adlington,  Esq.     .         .         . 
H.  C.  Cosens,  Esq.      .         .         . 
A.  P.  Stokes,  Esq.      .         .         . 
English,    Scottish    &    Australian 

Bank,  Ltd  ..... 
Brig.  -General  R.  S.  Stronach  . 
R.  Noble  Acutt,  Esq.  .  .  . 

F.  Roberts,  Esq.         .         .         . 
H.  Robins,  Esq.          .         .         . 
Miss  Ethel  Capern      .         .         . 
Douglas  E.  Darbyshire,  Esq.,  M.B. 
Rev.  H.  Saumarez-Smith    .         . 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  M.  Jackson   .         . 
E.  M.  Janion,  Esq.      .          .          . 

E.  G.  West,  Esq.         .         .         . 
John  Bolton,  Esq.       .         .         . 
Louisa,  Lady  Morrison-Bell          . 

G.  H.  Law,  Esq.          .          .          . 
J.  A.  Amschel,  Esq.   .         .         . 
Miss  Jane  C.  Herbert  .          . 
Frederick  Dearden,  Esq.      .         . 
Captain  J.  M.  Y.  Trotter     .         . 

F.  Shaw,  Esq  ..... 
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10  10    0 

110 

110 

110 

110 

100    0    0 

25     0     0 

10  10    0 
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550 

550 
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PETER 

DAWSON'S 

scotch 


OLDEST 
BEST 


PETER    DAWSON,  LTD. 

Distillers,  DUFFTOWN  &  GLASGOW. 


T/Bm 


LIMITED. 

Registered  in  tlie  Transvaal  (with  which  are 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Africa  Limited. 
the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  Rtver  Colony.  Limited). 

Bankers  to  the  Union  Government  in  the  Tranevaal,  the  Orange 
Free   State,  and    Natal,  and  to  the    Imperial    Government. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  BANKING  BUSINESS  transacted  with 
the  Cape  Province.  Natal,  Orange  Free  State.  Transvaal.  Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland.  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda,  Zanzibar,  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  South-VVest  Africa  Protectorate  and  the  Belgian  Congo, 
and  with  the  Bank's  Agencies  m  New  York  and  elsewhere 


3OO 


n 


Agents  at  Amsterdam.  Paris.  Koine,  and  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  ^lB^td. 


Ijetndoti  Offices .' 

Circus  Place.  London  Wall. 

E.C.-2. 

18,  St.  Swithin's  Lane. 
E.C.-4. 

West  End  Office  : 

25.  Cockjpur  Street 

S,  W .—  I  ,' 

New   Ynrk  Agency 

10,   WALL    STREET. 

Head    Office     PRETORIA. 
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OBITUARY. 


W.  J.  Garnett,  Esq.   .         .    "•«-;-< 

Ernest  W.  Goode,  Esq. 

Henry  Bull,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Henry  Darbyshire 

Sir  Frederic  M.  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G. 

John  Quiller  Rowett,  Esq.  . 

Vere  Packe,  Esq. 

Brig. -General  E.N.  Smyth,  C.B.E., 

D.S.O 

L.  Mitford  Wolff,  Esq. 

O.  H.  Hyman,  Esq.    . 

G.  S.  Seton-Browne,  Esq.    . 

Hon.  H.  A.  Smallwood 

Lieut.-Col.    Geoffrey    S.    Smith, 

C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Allan 
Mrs.  Strode  Hall 
E.  G.  L.  Mason,  Esq. . 
Major  Malcolm  Robertson  . 
William  Ewart  Smith,  Esq. 
Captain  E.  A.  Stocks 
G.  C.  D.  do  J.  du  Vallon,  Esq. 
H.  T.  Ayliff,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Eckersley,  Esq. 
S.  D.  Benabu,  Esq.     . 
Right   Hon.   Sir  Gilbert   Parker, 

Bart,  D.C.L 

H.  de  Courcy  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Sir  William  Allardyce,  K.C.M.G. 
Captain  F.  J.  Ewart,  R.F.A. 
A.  Matheson,  Esq. 
Cmdr.  C.  F.  W.  Struben.R.N.V.R. 
C.  B.  Heald,  Esq.,  M.D.,  H.M.I.  . 

In  the  July  list  the  donation  o! 
that  of  M.  W.  Wiehe,  £10. 
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500 
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220 
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Colonel  H, 


1     1 
1     1 


L.  Leighton,  Esq.        .         , 

Lady  McMahon 

C.  R.  Rennie,  Esq. 

George  Robb,  Esq. 

A.  C.  W.  Ferguson,  Esq.  (1st  dona 

tion)       .... 
P.  L.  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
S.  E.  Tench,  Esq. 
G.  F.  Armytage,  Esq.          , 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Bundock  . 
Miss  C.  Macartney 
T.  Slade  Adams,  Esq. 
Miss  M.  A.  Bratt 
Alfred  B.  Cobb,  Esq. 
Lady  Owen        .         . 
The  Hon.  Rosamund  B.  Hanbury 
Miss  Mary  H.  Holme. 
G.  A.  Northoroft,  Esq. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Gaulter    . 
Lt.-Col.  H.  E.  Gaulter 

F.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.      . 
Lieut. -Colonel  M.  Whitwell 
Capt.  W.  B.  Sifton    . 

P.  C.  van  der  P.  Hiddingh,  Esq. 
Capt.  Kinsley  D.  Doyle,  R.A.F. 
James  H.  Field,  Esq. 
Capt.  Reginald  L.  Routh   . 
E.  G.  Marsh,  Esq.      . 

G.  H.  Craig-Sellar,  Esq.      . 


E.   Rawson,  C.B.,  should  read  £G  6s.  Qd.,  and 
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OBITUARY. 

T.  H.  HATTON  RICHARDS. 

BY  a  strange  coincidence,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hatton  Richards,  who  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  since  1884,  passed  away  after  a  painful  illness  on  July  16  last,  only 
a  fortnight  later  than  the  death  of  his  former  chief,  Sir  William  Macgregor,  whose 
career  was  recorded  in  OUT  August  number.  He  joined  the  Colonial  Service  in  1881 
as  Associate  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Western  Australia,  and  after  holding  other  appoint- 
ments, including  that  of  acting  private  secretary  to  Sir  William  Robinson,  Governor 
of  South  Australia,  he  became  in  1889  private  secretary  to  Sir  William  Macgregor, 
then  administrator  of  British  New  Guinea.  His  service  in  that  interesting  dependency, 
where  ho  filled  a  variety  of  offices,  as  resident  magistrate,  treasurer  and  collector 
of  customs,  and  registrar-general,  lasted  till  1892,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  Gold  Coast.  He  remained  in  West 
Africa  till  1897,  when  he  was  invalided  home,  but  later  on,  in  1900,  he  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Cyprus. 
He  finally  retired  from  the  Service  after  several  periods  of  acting  as  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Government,  and  latterly  resided  in  London.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  interests 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  a  frequent  visitor  to  its  building, 
where  he  had  numerous  friends.  Many  of  these  he  had  himself  nominated  as  Fellows, 
as  he  never  lost  au  opportunity  of  increasing  its  membership. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION   of  AFRICA   LIMITED 

CAPITAL :— £500,000  in  500,000  fully  paid  up  si-ares  of  £1  each 
(with  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000). 

DIRECTORS— 

E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ.,  Chairman. 

ALAX  AIKEN,  ESQ.  A.  G.  MAY.  ESQ. 

W.  DUNCAN  BAXTER,  M.L.A  ROBKRT  NIVEN,  ESQ. 

J    EMRYS  EVANS,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.  GERALD  ORPEN,  ESQ. 

CHAS.  MAOGS,  ESQ.  J-  B.  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 

W.  A.  MARTIN,  ESQ.  SIR  EVELYN  WALLERS,  K.B.E. 

(Alternating  E.  G.  IZOD,  ESQ.) 


The  Corporation  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  finance  and  foster  industrial 
undertakings  in  Africa,  and  will  specially  devote  itself  to  the  encouragement 
generally  of  industrial  enterprise  by  means  of  financial  aid  and  otherwise  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

Applications    by  correspondence  or    personal    interview   to  the   Secretary,   The 

National    Industrial   Corporation   of    Africa,    Limited.      Offices.   National   Bank 

Buildings,    85  Commissioner   Street,    Corner  of   Harrison    Street,  Johannesburg. 

P.O.  Box  2799.     Telephone  :  4779  Central.     Telegrams:   "Natical." 


EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

of  THE    ROYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 

Chairman:  BEN   H.  MORGAN,  ESQ. 
Detuiv-Chairman—  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS. 


Lt.-Col.  M  Aroher-Shee,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

Donald  Hogg,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Birohenough,  K.C.M.G, 

Sir  Stanley  Bois. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  Brassey. 

Win.  A.  Hviscoe,  Esq. 

Sir  Q.  McL.  Brown,  K.B.E. 

Arthur  8.  Bull,  Esq. 

Sir  E.  R.  Davaon,  O.B. 

Colonel  John  Denny. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards.  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Institute). 
H.  Wilson  Fox,  Esq. 
James  Gardiner,  ESQ. 
Win.  Him  bury,  Esq.,  F.R-G.S- 
Hugo  Hirst,  Esq.- 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K-C-M.G.  (Vice-President  of 

the  Institute)* 


Captain  Richard  Jebb. 

L:  C.  .lesson,  M.P. 

Rob    l.nt  li-imn..  Esq. 

Philip  H.  Loclihart.  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G,  (Chairman, 

Council  of  the  Institute). 
Stanley    Macliin,  Esq.  (Ex-Chairman,   London 

Chamber  of  Commerce). 
Edward  Manville,   Esq.  (Ex-Chairman,  Society 

of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders). 
A.  Moor-Radford,  Esq. 
F,  Norio-Miller,  Esq  ,  J.P. 
C.Sandhach  Parker,  Esq. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Vicouutess  Rhondda. 
Joseph  Rippon,  Esq. 
Sir  Edward  Rosling. 
R.  Rutherford,  Esq. 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M-G-,  K.B.E. 


Ihe  principal  objects  of  the  Committee  are  : 

1.  To  facilitate,  encourage  and  arrange  industrial  conferences  or  meetings  to 
be  attended  by  men  of  affairs  from  any  or  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  order  to 
discuss  questions  of  common  interest  with  a  view  to  regulating  and  co-ordinating 
the  conditions  of  Empire  trade  and  industry. 

2.  To  encourage   and  facilitate    Empire   trade  and  industry  by  (inter  alia) 
arranging  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  delivery  of  addresses  on  financial,  industrial 
and  trade  subjects  by  authorities  before  the  Institute  itself  and  before  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Trade  bodies  and  like  institutions  in  the  leading  industrial  centres, 
collecting  and  distributing  information,  etc. 


BRANCH  NOTES. 

SUSSEX  BRANCH. 

A  SUSSEX  movement  that  should  appeal  strongly  to  all  residents  of  the  county,  both 
male  and  female,  was  informally  launched  at  6,  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  on  July  24  last. 
This  was  a  Sussex  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  idea  of  a  head- 
quarters for  Sussex  was  mooted  about  a  year  ago  and  the  Mayors  of  Brighton  and 
Hove  lent  their  ready  support.  Lord  Leconfield,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
presided  at  a  well-attended  meeting  held  in  the  Brighton  Art  Gallery  on  July  2,  1918, 
when  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Branch.  The  problem  of  suitable  premises  was 
happily  solved  by  the  freehold  gift  of  6,  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  from  Lady  Boyle, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle.  Lady  Boyle  had  been  using  the  house 
as  a  Red  Cross  Hospital ;  but  now,  of  course,  it  is  wanted  for  that  purpose  no  longer. 
The  premises  have  been  beautifully  redecorated ;  and  although  some  of  the  rooms 
are  not  yet  ready,  a  great  deal  of  furnishing  has  been  done,  and  at  the  informal 
opening  the  visitors  were  able  to  admire  the  tasteful  drawing-room,  finished  in  green 
and  daintily  bedecked  with  flowers.  Adjoining  this  is  the  library,  already  well  stocked 
with  books.  On  this  floor  is  the  smoking-room,  a  pretty  conservatory,  and  garden. 
On  the  next  floor  may  be  found  the  card-room,  an  attractive  tea-room,  and  a  drawing-room 
for  the  ladies.  The  upper  storey  contains  rooms  that  will  probably  be  converted  into 
bed-rooms  for  the  use  of  visiting  members. 

Among  influential  people  who  have  given  substantial  help  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Bernard  Oppenheimer  (£500),  Mr.  Ernest  Oppenheimer  (£100),  Lord  Cowdray  (£50), 
Lord  Leconfield  (£25),  Earl  Brassey  (£25),  Mr.  Alastair  Sandeman  (£25),  Mr.  B.  R. 
Shephard  (£25),  Mrs.  Hyeem,  the  sister  of  Lady  Boyle  (£50  towards  the  purchase  of 
books),  Mrs.  Sandeman,  Lord  Decman,  and  others.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  made  a  donation  of  £100.  Altogether,  about  £900  has  been  received;  but 
a  considerable  amount  is  still  needed  to  complete  the  furnishing. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute  were  explained  by  Sir  George  Casson  Walker,  Chair- 
man of  the  local  Council,  who,  in  an  interesting  speech,  referred  to  the  great  work 
that  the  Institute  had  performed  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  strengthening  the  ties 
which  bind  the  Empire  together.  He  stated  that,  as  at  present  arranged,  ladies  can 
become  Associates  of  the  Branch  by  a  subscription  of  a  guinea  a  year,  for  which 
sum,  in  addition  to  access  to  the  building,  with  all  its  privileges,  they  receive  a 
monthly  magazine  which  would  not  be  sold  by  a  private  firm  for  less  than  a  shilling  a 
month,  and  that  gentlemen  are  expected  to  join  as  Fellows,  which  entitles  them  to 
the  use  of  the  building  in  London  as  well  as  the  Branch.  In  this  case,  the  entrance 
fee  is  a  guinea,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas. 

Admiral  Sir  George  King-Hall  expressed  heartfelt  thanks  to  Sir  George  Walker  for 
bis  devoted  work,  and  to  the  ladies  who  had  so  willingly  given  their  time  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  Branch  and  who  had  provided  the  floral  decorations.  He 
described  the  position  in  true  nautical  style.  "  To-day,"  he  said,  ''  we  have  hoisted 
the  pennant  on  this  craft,  have  got  the  crew  on  board,  and  now  we  want  to  launch 
out  in  Empire  building." 
&;  The  company  were  entertained  to  tea,  and  music  was  provided  in  the  conservatory. 

The  Branch  is  already  open  to  members,  the  hours  being  from  9  A.M.  to  8  P.M. 
in  the  summer,  and  from  9  A.M.  to  7  P.M.  in  the  winter.  Intending  members  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Percy  Martindale,  Boyle  House,  Third  Avenue,  Hove. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Branch  will  take  place  in  the  autumn,  by  which  time 
it  is  hoped  that  all  the  rooms  will  be  ready. 
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PAUL  WINN  &  CO.  Ltd. 

72  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

OF 

Produce,  Chemicals  and  Foodstuffs 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

Bankers :  BARCLAYS  BANK,  LTD.,  170  FENCHURCH  ST.,  E.G. 

Correspondence  from  reliable  Shippers  invited ;    open 
to  make  advances  upon  their  Consignments. 

Cables:  "  SNOWWHITE,  LONDON."        Codes:  A  B  C,  STH  EDITION  AND  PRIVATE. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S 

Tents  &  Complete  Equipment 
and  Outfit  for  all  climates. 


As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  East,  West  and  South  Atrioa. 
WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE.  Telephone— €04  Hop. 

j     DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  LONDON,  S.E., 
and    KING    WILLIAM     HOUSE,    EASTCHEAP.    E.G. 
(S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.  and  BENJN.  EDG1NGTON,  Ltd.) 


187     PICCADILLY,     LONDON,     W. 


MAULL  &  FOX 

make  a  Speciality  of  the  following  : 

PHOTOGRAPHY    in    all     its   Branches,    including 
PORTRAITURE,  Groups,  Wedding  &  Dinner  Parties,  etc. 

From  any  Photograph.  Estimates  given.  PORTRAITS  painted  in  Oils  and  in  Water 
Colours.  MINIATURES  painted  on  Ivory.  CRAYON  AND  PASTEL  Drawings. 
ENLARGEMENTS,  Highly-6nished  Permanent  Pictures.  PHOTOGRAVURE  Repro- 
ductions. Photographs  Coloured  by  hand.  Amateurs'  Films  &  Plates  Developed,  Printed 
and  Enlarged.  Frames,  Pocket  Cases,  &c.  Orders  for  Christmas  should  be  placed  early. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 
Resident  Fellows  (57) : 

John  Barton,  Chan  S.  Chin,  Albert  William  Creese,  Capt.  N.  Dalston,  H.  F.  Dunning, 
W.  G.  Grace,  Wm.  Henry  Hackett,  Capt.  Wm.  Arthur  Laurence,  Capt.  Ridley  Mackenzie, 
M.D.,  Edwin  Polack,  Yeo  C.  Siew,  Douglas  Vickers,  M.P. 

LIVERPOOL. — George  A.  Watson. 

MANCHESTER.— Sinclair  Pearn. 

SHEFFIELD. — Herbert  Barber,  W.  P.  Belk,  John  Biggin,  H.  T.  Bradbury,  Alderman  A. 
Cattell,  J.  C.  Clegg,  J.P.,  W.  Crosby,  A.  C.  Davy,  Albert  Deakin,  A.  Willis  Dixon, 
F.  W.  Green,  W.  H.  Halfteld,  Herbert  Hutton,  Cosmo  Johns,  F.6.S.,  F.C.8.,  William  H. 
Johnson,  C.  D.  Leng,  A.  C.  Ridge,  Joshua  Wigfutt. 

SUSSEX.— Arthur  Wellesley  Bailey,  Major  W.  D.  Boyd,  R.G.A.,  Lieut.-Col.  tfArcy 
C.  Brownlow,  C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  J.  C.  Colvitt,  A.  H.  Copeman,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Rev.  Canon 
J.  S.  Flynn,  B.D.,  Donald  G.  Hall,  M.A.,  M.D.,  H.  Neder  Harrison,  W.  Jermyn 
Harrison,  Francis  George  Home,  Ledger  Horton,  Lieut.-Col.  George  H.  Impey,  D.S.O., 
Lord  Loftus,  E.  H.  Man,  C.I.E.,  Charles  Gerald  Norcott,  Stephen  S.  RaUi,  Major  J.  W. 
Ritchie,  Colonel  G.  W.  N.  Rogers,  0.  D.  Scott,  H.  F.  Seymour,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  The  Fen. 
Archdeacon  Henry  K.  Southwell,  M.A.,  Wilson  Stuckey,  H.  E.  Trangmar,  J.  C.  Uhthoff,  M.D., 
C.  0.  Ward,  B.A. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (63) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —Capt.  F.  C.  Alsop  (Melbourne),  0.  H.  Couhon  (Melbourne),  Alfred 
Goninan,  jun.  (Newcastle),  W.  H.  James  (Newcastle),  J.  E.  Murphy  (South  Yarra), 
O.  H.  T.  Rishbeth,  M.A.  (Mt.  Gambia,  S.A.),  G.  B.  Thompson  (Sydney),  Crawford 
Vaughan  (Fullarton,  8.A.). 

CANADA.— P.  A.  McElwaine  (Edmonton),  D.  de  Courcy  Ross-Ross,  B.Sc.  (Montreal), 
Ekho  Ross-Ross  (Montreal),  Capt.  W.  B.  Sifton  (Ottawa),  Major  H.  P.  Snelgrove  (Toronto). 

NEW  ZEALAND.— Alexander  Boyle  (Christchurch). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— J.  R.  S.  Duncan  (Durban),  Claude  de  Vesci  Gibson  (Addo), 
Major  W.  D.  Elliott  Lynn,  R.E.  (Johannesburg).  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Brig.-Gen.  W.  F.  S. 
Edwards  (Nairobi),  Charles  Mackinnon  (Tanga),  H.  V.  Meekcoms  (Mombasa).  CEYLON. 
— Leslie  D.  C.  Hughes  (Colombo).  EGYPT.— George  Robb  (Cairo),  Harry  D.  Skeggs 
(Port  Said).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  G.  T.  Cargey  (Port  Dickson),  Rev. 
W.  E.  Horley  (Kuala  Lumpur),  Lieut.  MacLean  Kay,  R.  J.  Wagstaff  (Port  Dickson), 
George  Walker  (Pedas).  mi.— Capt.  C.  A.  B.  Joske,  M.C.,  Major  G.  C.  Knox,  M.C., 
Sir  Cecil  H.  Rodwell,  K.C.M.G.  HONG  KONG.— C.  B.  Brown.  INDIA.—.?1.  L.  Barnett 
(Bombay),  R.  Carruthers  (Bombay),  J.  B.  Turnbull  (Calcutta),  G.  R.  Waters  (Cakutta), 
Samuel  T.  Weston  (Allahabad).  JAMAICA.— Harold  V.  Lindo  (Riversdale),  Manley  T. 
Lopez  (Chapelton).  NIGERIA.  —  Charles  A.  A.  Barnes  (Onitsha),  J.  H.  Barratt  (Onitsha), 
George  J.  W.  Creasey  (Owerri),  Eric  E.  G.  Goodhall  (Assay),  Edwin  V.  Scott  (Assay). 
RHODESIA.— Wm.  F.  Page  (Salisbury).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— N.  K.  Bain  (Malacca), 
S.  H.  Poole.  SUDAN.— E.  M.  Reid  (Khartoum).  TRINIDAD.  —  C.  A.  Child,  J.  H.  Luis 
Farfan,  F.  E.  Scott,  H.  K.  Stone.  WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  —  Walter  H.  Barnard  (St. 
Vincent),  R.  C.  Otway  (Grenada).  ALGIERS. — J.  R.  Cox  (Mustapha  Superieur).  CHILI. — 
L.  T.  Higgins.  CUBA.— V.  G.  Vanderpump.  UNITED  STATES.  —  Walter  Leitch,  C.B.E. 
(New  York).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Capt.  Cedric  Atkinson,  Guy  E.  L.  Hancock, 
Major  H.  J.  Phillip,  Capt.  W.  B.  Preston. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBER— UNITED  STATES.— S.  8.  McClure  (Connecticut). 

Associates  (66): 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Brown  (Mt.  Victoria,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  J.  R.  Cox  (Algiers),  G.  B.  Union, 
Miss  Dolf  Wyllarde,  F.R.G.S.,  Miss  B.  0.  Wyndham  (Sydney,  N.S.W.). 

SUSSEX.  —  Miss  E.  Adshead,  Miss  M.  F.  Adshead,  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Eaton 
Back,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bailey,  Miss  J.  J.  Ball,  Miss  N.  C.  Ball,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bishop,  Lady 
Bosanquet,  Miss  A.  G.  Bosanquet,  Miss  B.  M.  Bosanquet,  Mrs.  T.  Boswall,  Mrs.  M. 
Bowring,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Boyd,  Mrs.  I.  Bray,  Miss  A.  J.  Brittan,  Mrs.  d'Arcy  Broumlow, 
Miss  J.  Burke,  Mrs.  Julia  Carman,  Mrs.  A.  Chapman,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dobree,  Mrs.  A. 


Advertiserhenti. 


xz 


British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37    EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.C.3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL :  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK  :  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:  53  Rue  Chateaudun. 


Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers :  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


a  c 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER 

DearSirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
yon  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
la»t  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.A.F. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  1 
and  good  materials ! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 

LONDON    ::        ::    And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Gross,  Mrs.  M.  Hall,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harrison,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hawkings,  Mrs.  F.  Heathcole, 
Miss  G.  C.  I.  Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  L.  M.  Home,  Miss  B.  James,  Miss  V.  I.  Jellicoe, 
Miss  J.  Kidd,  Mrs.  A.  Kidd,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Kinderslcy,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Leigh,  Miss  H.  M. 
Mainprice,  Miss  A.  F.  Man,  Miss  M.  C.  Minchin,  Mrs.  Gerald  Moor,  Mrs.  E.  Poionall, 
Miss  F.  Pownall,  Miss  Mary  Rassam,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ritchie,  Lady  Robinson,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Scott,  Mrs.  M.  Scott,  Miss  J.  M.  Seymour,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Seymour, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Skeggs,  Mrs.  A.  Skelton,  Miss  A.  Stanley,  Mrs.  W.  Taylor,  Miss  A.  M. 
Tindell,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Toyne,  Miss  M.  Turner-Payne,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Ward,  Miss  E.  C. 
Watson,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Willett,  Miss  B.  Williams,  Miss  J.  Vance,  Miss  K.  Vance. 

Bristol  Associates  (9) : 

George.  K.  Axtens,  Rev.  Sydney  W.  Drewer,  B.A.,  Miss  Margaret  Button,  Miss  A.  M. 
Hoklen,  W.  J.  Hawkey,  Reginald  D.  Pearce,  Arthur  Prichard,  M.R.C.S.,  Rev.  Thomas 
E.  Rawson,  Edward  Williams. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

Sir  Edward  H.  Holden,  Bart.,  Alexander  B.  Bennie,  M.B.,  Charles  A.  Preedy, 
Thomas  W.  T.  Atherton,  Hon.  Sir  S.  McCaughey,  Sir  John  E.  Denniston,  E.  V.  Hem- 
mant,  J.  Pritchard,  Hon.  J.  A.  McKay,  M.L.C.,  Major  A.  C.  Thompson,  George  Upton, 
Hon.  George  S.  Hudson,  W.  Grierson,  Capt.  Andrew  Dale,  E.  H.  Goring  Dalton, 
Henry  Waldron,  J.P.,  H.  S.  Morris,  Lancelot  H.  C.  Rayne,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Inverclyde, 
J.  E.  M.  Brown,  M.B.,  Miss  Whitchurch. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.  —  N.  W.  Cronhelm,  Frederick  Neale,  A.  S.  Turner,  Capt.  T.  H.  Wood. 
Brazil.  —E.  L.  Harrison.  British  East  Africa.  —S.  C.  J.  Howarth,  S.  F.  Deck,  A.  J. 
Maclean,  A.  Madden,  Thomas  Rule.  British  Guiana.  —  Dr.  J.  A.  E.  Ferguson.  British 
Honduras.—  F.  E.  Starkey,  A.  G.  Plews.  Canada.  —  H.  E.  Arnold,  Capt.  R.  J.  Moore. 
Ceylon.— A.  G.  Clayton,  W.  A.  de  Silva,  R.  V.  de  V.  Godfrey,  F.  A.  Obeyesekere. 
Chill. — H.  C.  Chetwood  Aiken,  G.  R.  Cameron,  D.  R.  Lethaby,  W.  L.  Wood,  S.  Wright. 
Egypt.  —  W.  E.  Boyten.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  E.  L.  Huson.  Fiji.  —  A.  Bartenay, 
Dyson  Blair.  Hong  Kong.  —  F.  B.  L.  Bowley.  India.  —  Capt.  R.  B.  Dent,  H.  J.  Hope, 
Harold  Parker,  Major  H.  S.  Reavell,  H.  D.  Rice,  C.  0.  H.  Young.  Mauritius.— W.  F. 
Russell,  B.A.  Rhodesia.  —  Thomas  Stewart.  St.  Lucia.  —  M.  A.  Murphy.  Singapore.  — 
W.  H.  Dinsmore.  South  Africa.— R.  H.  Parry.  Switzerland.— R.  M.  Brown.  Uganda. — 
H.  H.  Attsop,  A.  E.  Booty,  C.  W.  G.  Eden.  United  States.  —  D.  W.  L.  MacGregor. 
West  Africa.  —  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Accra,  Capt.  C.  H.  Armitage,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O., 
E.  Busfield,  A.  Carter,  R.  Cameron,  Dr.  E.  W.  Graham,  J.  E.  Green,  E.  C.  Hodgett, 
W.  F.  O'Toole,  C.  Pederson,  A.  J.  Philbrick,  A.  C.  Reeve,  A.  P.  Viret,  Geoffrey  Harrison, 
A.  W.  Philips,  L.  A.  W.  Powell. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.— W.  Eric  Bach,  H.  T.  Carleton,  Adrian  B.  Jones,  B.  M.  Kirby,  H.  G. 
Roberts,  H.  P.  Taylor.  Australia.  —  J.  R.  Armitage,  Col.  W.  L.  Eames,  W.  M.  Fleming, 
Hon.  John  Lewis,  M.L.C.,  Hon.  W.  M.  McPherson,  F.  H.  Moore,  A.  S.  Murray. 
Belgian  Congo.  —  Major  C.  C.  Wallace.  Brazil.  —  W.  S.  Booth.  British  East  Africa.  — 
L.  E.  B.  Pearse,  Capt.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  E.  Wickham.  British  West  Indies.  —  Col.  Hi 
Bryan,  A.  E.  DaCosta,  Major  E.  T.  Dixon,  Sir  F.  Maxwell,  Edward  Pratt.  Canada. — 
Capt.  F.  G.  Armitage,  M.C.,  C.  P.  Evans,  Capt.  Rev.  C.  Graham,  Col.  H.  M.  Tory, 
J.  G.  Webster.  China.  —  John  Oswald.  Federated  Malay  States.— D.  H.  Davies,  G.  J. 
Henbrey.—fi}i.—Capt.  G.  G.  Alexander.  Hong  Kong.— Sir  R.  E.  Stubbs,  K.C.M.G. 
India.  —  W.  B.  Ventners.  New  Zealand.  —  G.  S.  V.  Wenley.  Rhodesia.  —  T.  H.  Davison. 
South  Africa.  —  H.  T.  Ayliff,  N.  T.  Berrington,  Capt.  C.  Goldring,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  J. 
Home,  R.  E.  A.  Hylton,  T.  C.  Moore,  I.  G.  Morrison,  Capt.  J.  E.  Mutter,  Capt.  H.  E. 
Nash.  Straits  Settlement.  —  W.  Hudson.  Sudan.  —  A.  F.  Joseph.  Uganda.  —  Major 
R.  L.  L.  Hart.  United  States.— F.  V.  Perrolt,  A.  Carnegie-Ross,  C.B.  West  Africa.— Cap*. 
T.  B.  Barratt,  A.  B.  Curlewis,  C.  W.  Duncan,  W.  Scott  Evans,  Capt.  P.  Lonsdale, 
E.  J.  Thompson,  0.  Wheeler,  F.  A.  Makin,  F.  Barlow,  Capt.  A.  E.  Stocks. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

A  FURTHER  stage  has  been  completed  by  the  Paris  Conference  with 
the  handing  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Peace  to  the  Bulgarian  delegates. 

In  this  document  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  corn- 
Progress  in  promjse  between  the  pounds  of  flesh  demanded  by 

Bulgaria's  neighbours,  and  the  principle  of  nationality 
to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  pledged  themselves  so 
unequivocally.  It  would  have  been  too  glaring  a  contradiction  of 
this  principle  to  hand  over  Bulgarian  Thrace  to  another  State ;  but 
Bulgaria  has  to  renounce  the  territory  in  question  in  favour  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  must  undertake  to  accept 
whatever  settlement  may  be  made  by  the  latter.  When  the  time 
comes  for  that  settlement  to  be  made,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  arbiters 
will  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  one  goal — the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Balkans.  Meanwhile  there  is  no  hurry  for  any  decision  to  be 
taken,  as  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  the  States  that  the  Great 
Powers  should  keep  a  military  force  on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting collisions,  and  to  enforce  the  disbandment  of  those  troublers 
of  Europe,  the  Balkan  komitadji.  There  remain  for  the  Paris  Con- 
ference the  Turkish  settlement  and  a  decision  with  regard  to  Russia. 
The  former  hinges  upon  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  acceptance  of  a  mandate ;  the  latter  is  a  subject  which  is  not  likely 
to  reach  finality  within  the  lifetime  of  the  Conference,  or  possibly 
of  its  members.  Even  if  the  resolve  were  taken  to  leave  Russia  to 
her  own  devices,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Allies'  responsibility 
or  action  would  end  there.  Russia  shows  few  signs  of  finding  a  settle- 
ment herself,  and  the  world  is  too  small  to  allow  the  canker  that  she 
now  is  to  develop  indefinitely  with  impunity.  Either  it  must  be 
cured  by  the  application  of  the  knife,  or  it  will  spread. 

2  L 
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GENERAL  SMUTS  has  admitted  to  finding  the  Paris  Conference 

"  a   seething   cauldron   of   human  passion  and  greed ".     Until  the 

Syrian  question  came  to  the  front,  it  might  have  been 

ranee  and     SUppOse(j  that  such  an  allusion  could  refer  only  to  a 

the  Arabs.      ,  '      .  n  ,.  .          ,  .          J  .       , 

lew  minor  states  where  home  politics  and  international 

negotiations  are  usually  conducted  without  gloves.  But  the  sudden 
monopolising  of  the  Paris  stage  by  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of 
Syria  suggests  that  the  cauldron  has  been  a  large  one.  Great  Britain 
in  1915  and  1916  had  entered  into  agreements  with  the  Arabs  and 
the  French  regarding  Syria.  These  agreements  were  not  mutually 
contradictory,  but  they  overlapped  and  called  for  a  certain  amount 
of  adjustment  before  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  final  settlement 
between  the  three  parties  could  be  evolved.  Late  in  the  day,  the 
British  Government  discovered  that  both  the  French  and  the  Arabs 
held  very  strong  opinions  on  the  future  of  Syria,  and  the  position  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Arabs  had  resolved  that  they  could 
not  submit  to  a  French  mandate,  to  which  Great  Britain  was  com- 
mitted by  the  Anglo-French  agreement.  France  feels  too  confident 
of  herself  to  pay  attention  to  Arab  displeasure,  but  has  wisely  accepted 
General  Allenby's  suggestion  that  the  British  army  should  not  be 
withdrawn  until  French  troops  are  on  the  spot  to  relieve  them.  In 
the  meantime,  the  British  Government  is  conferring  another  benefit 
on  France  by  inviting  the  Emir  Feisal  to  England,  with  a  view  to 
persuading  the  Arabs  to  accept  an  arrangement  for  which  they  enter- 
tain a  strong  dislike.  The  War  has  had  a  wonderfully  levelling  effect 
politically,  and  the  world  will  have  to  revise  its  estimate  of  advanced 
and  backward  peoples  judged  by  the  political  standard.  Great 
Britain  has  learnt  something  in  regard  to  Egypt,  and  she  will  have 
to  apply  the  lesson  to  her  administration  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  French  will  prove  equally  receptive  ;  for  failure 
in  this  respect  might  be  followed  with  disastrous  results  in  the  Middle 
East. 

THE  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  have  resolved  that  coal-mines  must  be  nationalised,  and  that 
the  Government  must  be  coerced  to  accept  national- 
State  Coal-     isation>     Pending  further  developments,  the  question 
Mines.  ,   <{  ,.  ,.      „  i     ,  -1  t 

of      direct  action    ,   or  a  general   strike  to    enforce 

these  demands,  was  left  in  abeyance,  more  with  the  object,  it  is  to  be 
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inferred,  of  perfecting  the  strike  weapon  than  of  abandoning  its  use. 
Now  nationalisation  of  the  coal-mining  industry  may  or  may  not 
be  a  sound  policy  to  adopt.  It  is  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  note  that 
the  New  Zealand  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  held  an  inquiry  into 
the  coal  industry  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  recommended  national 
control  of  the  mines.  The  report  is  opposed  to  State  purchase  and 
direct  management  by  Government,  but  believes  that  the  necessary 
centralisation  of  policy  and  management  can  be  secured  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  labour  and  of  consumers  (through  the  State)  on  the 
controlling  body.  If  nationalisation  is  introduced  in  New  Zealand, 
it  will  be  because  the  Government  of  the  day  makes  it  its  policy  and 
obtains  the  support  of  Parliament.  Such  a  consideration  does  not 
seem  to  trouble  our  own  Miners'  Federation  or  the  Trades  Union 
Congress.  They  have  made  no  attempt  to  gain  the  approval  of 
public  opinion  for  their  scheme  of  nationalisation — perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  never  tried  themselves  to  understand  what  they 
mean  by  the  word — and  they  propose  that  a  Government  which  does 
not  favour  the  policy  should  make  itself  responsible  for  its  introduction. 
In  this  connection  they  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  Lord  Fisher's 
rule,  of  never  giving  anyone  a  plan  without  retaining  the  power  of  its 
execution.  Nationalisation,  after  all,  has  a  political  side  to  it,  and 
the  principles  of  democracy  require  that,  if  it  is  to  become  the  State 
policy,  it  should  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  On 
a  previous  occasion  another  Triple  Alliance  or  "  Big  Three  "  — Korah, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  by  name — acting,  as  they  alleged,  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  confident  of  majority  support,  challenged  the 
authorities  of  their  time ;  but  the  event  proved  them  to  have  been 
mistaken. 

WHERE  the  miners  feared  to  tread  the  railwaymen  have  rushed 
in,  with  a  general  strike  that  became  effective  within  forty-eight 

hours  of  the  first  public  intimation  that  a  "  crisis  " 
The  Railway  exited.  ^a  the  matter  in  dispute  was  the  rate  of 

wages  to  be  fixed  for  January  next  or  even  three  months 
later,  there  was  clearly  no  justification  for  a  strike  at  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  But  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  big  Trade  Unions' 
Executives  and  the  Government  had  to  come,  and  there  was  no  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  cavil  at  the  moment  chosen  for  the  rail- 
way strike.  True  it  must  inflict  serious  loss  on  the  nation  and  grave 
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hardships  on  individuals ;  but  like  the  German  menace,  it  will  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  over.  The  country  had  never  been  so  well 
supplied  with  other  means  of  transport,  the  experience  of  the  War  in 
the  matter  of  organisation  was  still  fresh,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
had  not  fought  the  enemy  abroad  to  succumb  at  once  to  the  enemy 
within  its  borders.  The  challenge  of  the  railwaymen's  leaders  was 
taken  up  wholeheartedly  by  Government  and  by  the  country  at  large, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  within  a  few  days  failure  was  akeady 
writ  large  over  the  strike,  which  was  settled  by  negotiation  after 
lasting  nine  days. 

THE  Peace  Treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ments.    Only  in  Canada  was  the  suggestion  made  that  this  step  was 
a  meaningless  formality ;    but,   although  Mr.   W.   S. 
Canada  Fielding,  an   ex-Minister,  secured  the   support   of   40 

per  cent,  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  reservation 
Peace  Treaty,  f  ,  ,     . 

intended  to   safeguard  the  autonomous  authority  of 

the  Dominion,  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  without  a  division  indicated 
that  he  found  little  support  for  the  view  that  the  Paris  Conference 
was  no  concern  of  Canada's,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  have  been 
represented  at  it.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  in  his  opening  speech,  had 
already  answered  this  contention.  He  had  himself  been  responsible 
for  the  proposal  that  the  Dominions  should  be  given  the  position  of 
smaller  nations,  and  that  the  British  Empire  should  have  a  panel  of 
five,  selected  day  by  day.  Canada,  he  urged,  was  incapable  of  accepting 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  the  Peace  Conference,  with  a  status  inferior 
to  that  accorded  to  nations  of  less  advanced  development  and  less 
amply  endowed  with  wealth,  with  no  more  complete  sovereignty, 
and  with  far  less  conscious  sacrifice.  Further,  the  Canadian  delegates 
had  taken  exception  both  to  the  form  and  the  substance  of  certain 
of  the  original  propositions,  and  had  had  many  of  their  objections 
met.  Others  had  been  waived  in  deference  to  the  supreme  pur- 
poses of  the  Covenant.  Another  Liberal  spokesman  held  that  the 
Canadian  delegates,  by  signing  the  Treaty  as  a  separate  nation, 
instead  of  as  delegates  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  bound  Canada 
to  the  European  nations  without  consulting  Parliament.  The  point 
may  be  a  technical  one,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  the 
Dominions  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  add  to  their  State  problems. 
Already  the  question  of  Canadian  representation  at  Washington  ha  5 
been  raised,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  dero- 
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gatory  to  Canada  if  her  representative  had  to  take  a  position  of 
inferior  rank  and  dignity  to  Ministers  of  Central  or  South  American 
republics. 

ME.   MACKENZIE  KING'S  election    as  Liberal  leader  in  Canada 
means  two  things  :  first,  that  there  is  to  be  a  return  to  definite  partisan 
Government   in    the   Dominion,    despite    Sir   Kobert 
^ke  Borden's  efforts  to  create  a  great  National  party  on 

T  a?a  coalition  lines  ;    second,   that  the   Laurier   tradition, 

Leader.  as  opposed  to  the  Borden,  is  to  be  maintained.     Mr. 

Mackenzie  King  is  not  only  a  loyal  Laurierite  :  he  was  to 
an  extent  not  generally  realised  the  actual  author  of  no  small  part  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy  directly  concerned  with  domestic  and  indus- 
trial problems.  He  is  said  to  be  an  untried  man,  and  from  the  Imperial 
point  of  view  that  is  true.  On  the  question  of  the  Navy  he  will  support 
the  course  taken  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  wished  to  create  a  local 
Canadian  fleet  rather  than  contribute  to  the  Imperial  fleet.  Regarding 
Imperial  preference  he  will  adopt  an  orthodox  line,  with  leanings 
towards  reciprocity  with  America.  His  real  strength  lies  in  the 
direction  of  labour.  No  man  has  done  more  to  reduce  strikes  and 
lockouts  to  a  minimum.  Public  investigation  of  the  facts  before 
action  is  taken  on  either  side — open  industrial  diplomacy — is  the 
secret.  He  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
views  of  democracy  more  than  half-way.  Otherwise  he  foresees 
a  war  between  Capital  and  Labour  more  disastrous  than  the  war 
between  German  Militarism  and  Civilisation.  He  is  as  sympathetic 
as  he  is  level-headed,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  conscription. 

IN  South  Africa,  the  debate  on  the  Peace  Treaty,  with  which  is 
associated  the  Union's  mandate  for  the  South- West  Protectorate, 
provided  General  Smuts  with  an  auspicious  inauguration 
•>°.  of  his  premiership.     He  laid  special  stress  on  the  new 

constitutional  status  of  the  Dominions,  and  characterised 
the  change  in  the  position  of  South  Africa  since  1902  as  "  an  amazing 
miracle  ".  Taking  up  General  Hertzog's  challenge,  he  appealed  to 
the  Nationalists  to  have  done  with  their  obsession  for  separation 
from  the  British  Empire,  which,  if  successful,  could  only  lead  to  a 
broken  and  discredited  South  Africa.  The  policy  of  isolation,  apart 
from  considerations  of  honour  and  good  faith,  would  be  fatal ; 
continued  membership  of  the  British  Commonwealth  was  essential 
to  the  Union's  safety.  Although  the  Nationalists  stood  by  their 
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leader  in  the  division,  the  debate  seems  to  have  sown  the  seeds  of 
dissension  among  them.  General  Hertzog  has  an  unsuccessful  mission 
to  explain  away,  and  he  can  hardly  hope  to  avoid  in  his  party  an 
extremist  section,  which  will  refuse  to  trim  its  sails  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment.  These  men,  in  turn,  will  force  the  hands  of  the  more 
moderate,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  prospect  of 
their  returning  to  the  South  African  party  fold  should  now  be  canvassed, 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  question  of  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
with  the  Unionists,  for  the  purposes  of  the  War,  resulting  in  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  Such  a  fusion  would  ultimately  put  an  end  to  'the 
cleavage  between  parties  on  racial  lines — a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for. 

THE  New  Zealand  Coalition  Government  did  not  long  survive 
the  return  to  the  Dominion  of  Mr.  Massey  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

It  had  been  in  office  for  four  critical  years,  and  may 

New  Zealand,  u    v  u  *     i.  j   -j.        •  •     i  i, 

be  held  to  have  served  its  original  purpose  ;   but  in 

view  of  the  important  problems  arising  out  of  war  conditions  that 
have  yet  to  be  solved,  there  will  be  many  in  the  Dominion  who  will 
have  desired  to  see  the  political  truce  continued  for  some  time  longer. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  however,  appears  to  have  decided  that  he  was 
not  being  consulted  by  his  colleague  on  matters  on  which  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  consulted,  and  his  resignation  has  been  followed 
by  that  of  the  other  Liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet.  New  Zealand, 
in  spite  of  the  long  distance  that  she  has  already  travelled  along  the 
road  of  State  Socialism,  finds  that  the  number  of  industrial  and 
economic  questions  awaiting  solution  steadily  grows.  In  the  absence 
of  any  clearly  denned  policy  the  two  chief  parties  are  inclined  to 
approach  each  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  urgency  claimed 
for  it  at  the  moment,  or  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  a  state 
of  affairs  in  which  the  real  interests  of  the  country  may  often  be 
subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  War  will  have  affected  the  political  outlook  in  the 
Dominion.  Mr.  Massey 's  troubles,  in  any  case,  have  begun  early, 
as  he  is  faced  with  a  demand  to  provide  £15,000,000  in  order  to  supply 
to  every  Dominion  soldier  a  gratuity  of  £75  for  each  year's  service 
abroad.  He  has  expressed  sympathy  with  the  principle,  and  alarm 
at  the  sum  of  money  entailed.  To  a  similar  request — for  a  £400 
war  bonus — the  Canadian  Government  has  given  immediately  an 
explicit  refusal. 
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APAET  from  the  railway  strike,  the  effects  of  which  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  country  have  yet  to  be  determined,  the  winter 

ahead  threatens  to  be  a  hard  one,  with  further  increases 
? °.1?1?  of  prices  and  shortage  of  supplies ;  but  at  least  there  ia 

not  likely  to  be  any  serious  unemployment.  Mills  and 
factories  are  overstocked  with  orders,  and  are  not  likely  to  catch  up  with 
their  contracts  for  many  months,  perhaps  not  during  1920 — and  by  that 
time  we  shall  be  better  able  than  we  are  now  to  judge  whether  the 
present  level  of  prices  is  likely  to  remain  permanent.  Assuredly  there 
is  no  actual  indication  of  any  drop  ;  and  those  who  lay  the  whole 
trouble  at  the  door  of  Labour  and  the  shorter  hours,  appear  to  forget 
that  the  improved  methods  in  the  factories  which  were  discovered 
during  the  War  have  done  a  good  deal  to  compensate  for  the  shorter 
hours  worked.  Politics,  however,  are  in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  offer  a  situation  which  can  only  be  paralleled  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  confusion  which  reigned  for  some  years  after  the  break- 
up of  Peel's  party  in  mid- Victorian  days.  The  Government  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  sound  and  useful  work  in  a  long  session,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  unpopular — more  so,  perhaps,  than  it  deserves.  It  has 
certainly  gained  in  popularity  by  its  handling  of  the  strike.  The 
attempt  to  form  a  Centre  Party,  composed  of  Moderate  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  has  not  been  conspicuously  successful  as  yet, 
although  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  definitely  failed ;  but  no  satis- 
factory concordat  on  fundamental  questions  has  been  reached,  and 
the  old  ties  of  party,  and  the  strong  party  men,  are  all  against 
coalition. 

MEANWHILE  all  parties  are   split  on  principles.     The  fight  on 
nationalisation  is  not  over  ;  it  has  hardly  yet  begun.    The  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  mines  threatens  grave  trouble,  and  there 

IT  are  signs  that  the  nationalisation   of  the   land   may 

Burning  ,.   .  J 

Question          become  a  living  issue  at  any  moment.     But  it  is  a 

curious  paradox  of  our  politics  that  while  nationalisa- 
tion inevitably  means  bureaucracy,  and  therefore  increased  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  the  Opposition  attack  the  Government  for 
extravagance  —  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  famous  letter, 
has  pleaded  guilty ;  while  the  Government,  which  is  more  and 
more  committed  to  oppose  nationalisation,  has  so  far  failed  to 
reduce  official  expenditure,  the  root  of  half  the  present  troubles. 
The  question  of  State  Control  versus  Private  Enterprise  is  one  of  the 
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direct  legacies  of  the  War,  and  it  is  bound  to  lead  to  very  considerable 
controversies  before  the  apparently  inevitable  compromise  is  reached. 
But  for  the  present  the  political  situation  remains,  and  seems  likely 
to  remain,  obscure,  unless  the  Government  stumbles  on  a  policy. 
Should  it  do  so,  it  might  stay  in  office  almost  indefinitely,  despite 
the  by-elections,  merely  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  its  opponents. 
But  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  led  the  nation  so  vigorously  to  victory 
in  War,  has  still  to  prove  himself  as  a  Peace  Prime  Minister. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  new  Session  will  take  place  at  the 
Central  Hall  on  Tuesday,  November  11,  when  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts, 
Food  Controller,  has  promised  to  give  an  address  on 
The  New        ft  sukject  connected  with  the  recent  formation  of  the 
3n'  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance.     That  body  has  already 

attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Press,  and  is  now  busily 
engaged  in  formulating  its  constitution.  Other  papers  to  be  read 
include  one  on  "  Unknown  New  Guinea  ",  by  Lieut.  E.  W.  Pearson 
Chinnery,  whose  contribution  to  the  British  Association  meeting  this 
year  was  of  much  interest ;  one  by  Sir  Charles  Wade  on  "  Compulsory 
Arbitration",  and  another  by  Professor  C.  A.  Middleton- Smith 
(Taikoo  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Hongkong)  on 
the  British  in  the  Far  East. 
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THIRD  LIST. 


£    «.    d. 

Previously  announced          .  .  14,105  14     6 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Leverhulme  .  1,000    0    0 

E.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.    .         .  .  26    5    0 
Captain  Albert  E.  Barnett  .  100 
Frank  F.  W.  Hawker,  Esq.       '•-.  220 
Miss  A.  A.  Learmonth         .  .  0  10    0 
Hugo  Hirst,  Esq.        .         .  105    0    0 

F.  W.  Greenslade,  Esq.        .  .  550 
Alfred  H.  Smith,  Esq.         .  .  0  18    0 
W.  A.  Briscoe,  Esq.    .         .  .  20    0    0 

W.  Clark,  Esq 500 

Miss  Charles-Fairfax            .  .  330 

Captain  T.  Maughfling         .  .  330 

Captain  Hon.  C.  W.  Orr      .  .  220 
The    Hon.    Sir   Charles   Parsons, 

K.C.B 

Mrs.  K.  de  J.  du  Vallon      . 
J.  Le  B.  Le  Maistre,  Esq.   . 

G.  B.  Coleman,  Esq.  . 
His  Honour  Judge  Ellicott 
Miss  Edith  McDougall 
Arthur  Neame,  Esq.   . 
Edmond  F.  B.  Bourne,  Esq. 
John  J.  Blow,  Esq.     . 

W.  F.  Courthope,  Esq. 

K.  J.  Allardyce,  Esq. . 

Mrs.  Sooresby  Eoutledge     . 

Miss  Mary  C.  Browne 

The  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Perlev, 

K.C.M.G.        .         .         .       '.  100    0    0 

Walter  Lind,  Esq.       .         .  .  10    0    0 

F.  J.  Shand,  Esq.        .         .  .  10    0    0 

Kenneth  S.  With,  Esq.        .  .  500 

F.  J.  Waring,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  .  330 

J.  V.  Moore,  Esq.        .         .  .  110 

H.  E.  Rea,  Esq.          .         .  .  220 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Leeb          .         .  .  100 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Struben   .         .  .  10    0    0 

A.  R.  Dewar,  Esq.      .         .  .  500 

S.  Warburton,  Esq.    .         .  -'  .  600 

M.  S.  files,  Esq.          .         .  .  100    0    0 

Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.  .  105    0    0 

Walter  Barratt,  Esq.            ;  .  500 

E.  S.  Bates,  Esq.        .         .  .  100 

H.  K.  Rutherford,  Esq.       .  .  650 

Surgeon-Colonel  A.  W.  Sinclair  .  550 


500 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

a 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

5 
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0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

100 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Commander  G.  P.  Heath,  R.N.    . 

C.  E.  Thomson,  Esq. 

G.  L.  Ashton,  Esq.  . 

A.  E.  Hippisley,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Christlieb,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Laddiard,  Esq.   . 

Lieut.  J.  P.  B.  Jeejeebhoy,  R.A.F. 

Captain  R.  A.  Reddie,  M.C. 

E.  M.  de  C.  Short,  Esq. 

E.  O.  Teale,  Esq. 

D.  W.  Scotland,  Esq. . 

Miss  M.  Monteith        .         ... 

Edwin  Edwards,  Esq. 

Allan  Campbell,  Esq.  . 

Miss  A.  M.  Brydges    . 

Harold  Nelson,  Esq.   . 

J.  H.  Crowe,  Esq. 

T.  G.  H.  Brisley,  Esq. 

L.  F.  Fox,  Esq 

F.  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq. 

H.  A.  Powell,  Esq.,  K.C.     . 
W.  Archbald,  Esq.      . 

G.  P.  Lewis,  Esq. 
H.  L.  Sweet,  Esq. 

The  Thos.  Davidson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd. 

Lieut.  C.  J.  Rowbotham 

Lt. -Commander  E.  Guy  de 
Mattos,  R.N.V.R.  . 

Captain  W.  McDonald 

Thomas  Dykes,  Esq.  . 

Arthur  Pepler,  Esq.    . 

John  Mackay,  Esq.     . 

A.  R.  Pontifex,  Esq.  (1st  dona- 
tion) .  .  .  . 

Hon.  W.  M.  Williams,  M.L.C. 

Major  H.  A.  Timewell 

L.  J.  B.  Madden,  Esq. 

Colonel  E.  D.  Truman,  C.B.E., 
R.E 

L.  H.  Yeoman,  Esq.  . 

A.  G.  Rice,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Hodder,  Esq.     .         .  •      . 


O 

o 
0 


£  s.  d. 
220 
500 
110 
550 
220 
220 
220 
1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
330 
300 
220 
50  0  0 
10  10  0 
10  10  0 

10  0    0 
220 
1     0    0 
1    0    0 

11  0    0 
550 
110 
220 

25    0    0 
200 

110 
1  1  0 
500 
300 
1  1  0 

1  1  0 
600 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 

660 
500 
300 
050 


£16,500  11     6 


AN  ILL-STARRED  IMPERIALIST :    A  FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY. 

THE  part  played  by  Scotland  and  her  sons  in  the  founding  and  development 
of  the  British  Empire  has  been  generously  acknowledged  at  all  times  by  her 
Saxon  partner  ;  indeed,  the  ubiquity  of  the  Caledonian  has  become  the  subject 
of  many  epigrams.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  to  realise  that 
prior  to  the  Parliamentary  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707  Scotland  had 
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organised  but  one  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  overseas.  That  enterprise  ended 
in  complete  financial  ruin  to  the  promoters ;  but  the  luckless  scheme  and  its 
ill-fated  author  were  both  destined  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  that  domestic 
unity  from  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Britannic  nations  has  sprung,  that  some 
study  of  their  history  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  still  closer  union  of  the  Empire  is  engaging  the  thoughts  of  all  Imperialists. 

William  Paterson,  the  originator  of  the  Indian  and  -African  Trading  Com- 
pany of  Scotland,  better  known  as  the  Darien  Scheme,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  born  at  Skipmyre,  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  year  1660, 
of  well-to-do  parents  who  had  farmed  their  own  lands  in  the  county  for  several 
generations.  Of  his  early  life  little  or  nothing  is  known— a  fact  which  his 
biographer,  Dr.  Eobert  Chalmers,  deeply  deplores.  Some  say  that  he  was 
bred  to  the  Church,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  his  youth  was  spent  in 
Bristol,  which,  with  its  seafaring  tradition,  was  obviously  an  ideal  nursery 
for  the  adventurous  leaven  in  Paterson's  fibre.  From  Bristol  he  journeyed 
in  his  early  manhood  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,' where  he  spent  a  few 
years  employed,  some  say,  as  a  missionary,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  the  more 
lucrative  occupation  of  buccaneering.  This,  however,  is  probably  mere  con- 
jecture ;  religion  and  marauding  being,  one  supposes,  the  two  chief  aims  likely, 
in  those  days,  to  attract  a  man  to  sojourning  in  the  West.  It  may  relevantly 
be  remarked  that  the  integrity  of  Paterson's  character  as  subsequently  revealed 
in  his  various  schemes,  and  the  loftiness  of  his  declared  ideals  and  motives, 
seem  to  render  the  buccaneer  theory  unlikely. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Paterson  did  engage  in  trade  in  the  Indies ; 
and  as  early  as  1684  disclosed  his  project  of  a  Darien  Colony  in  a  memorandum 
to  William- of  Orange.  According  to  one,  William  Hodges,  who  was  employed 
at  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  by  the  English  Ministry  to  discredit  the  Darien 
Scheme,  Paterson  subsequently  approached  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  the  same  proposals  which 
he  also  laid  before  Blathwayt,  Secretary  to  the  .Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations.  We  know,  too,  that  in  the  closing  days  of 'the  feign  of  James  II. 
he  recommended  the  enterprise  to  that  monarch,  asserting  that  Darien  would 
prove  to  be  "  the  Key  of  the  Indies,  and  the  Door  of  the  World  ". 

Eeceiving  no  tangible  encouragement  from  these  quarters,  Paterson  turned 
his  attention  in  the  meantime  to  financial  affairs,  advising  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  merchant  of  influence  and  experience,  on  the  collection  and 
management  of  national  loans ;  and  throwing  out  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
national  bank,  which,  after  varying  fortune,  eventually  took  shape  in  the 
present  Bank  of  England.  He  did  the  nation  a  service,  too,  in  exposing  the 
fallacies  of  the  egregious  land-bank  scheme  of .  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne, 
and  in  denouncing  the  lottery  and  annuity  system ;  but  with  these  activities 
we  are  not  deeply  interested  at  present.  Enough  to  say  that  after  being  in- 
trigued out  of  his  office  as  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  through  the 
jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  colleagues,  Paterson  immediately  returned  to  the 
promotion  of  his  Darien  Colonisation  Scheme,  this  time  in  Scotland,  where  he 
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found  enthusiastic  supporters  in  the  eminent  patriot  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
Lord  Belhaven,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Lord-Justice-Clerk  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Chiesly,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 

It  may  be  asked  why  Paterson  only  offered  his  project  to  his  native  country 
after  it  had  been  declined  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  may  be  that 
Paterson  realised  that  the  scheme  was  one  which  was  bound  to  lay  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  exiguous  monetary  resources  of  Scotland,  or  that  he  preferred  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  some  community  which  had  had  previous 
experience  in  the  notation  and  conduct  of  such  undertakings.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  rather  appears  from  collateral  evidence  that  Scotland's  interest  in  the 
Darien  Colonisation  was  due  to  the  interest  of  Sir  Eobert  Chiesly  and  Lord 
Belhaven,  who  probably  persuaded  Paterson  to  reveal  to  them  the  details  he 
had,  in  earlier  days,  evolved  to  lay  before  the  Dutchmen,  or  King  James. 
At  all  events,  Paterson  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Company,  the  formation 
of  which  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  where  the  commercial 
achievements  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Turkey  and  Muscovy  Com- 
panies had  awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Scots,  except  by  royal  prerogative,  or  on  sufferance,  had  enjoyed  no 
interest  in  the  overseas  possessions  and  trade  of  the  English,  and  that  the 
question  of  measures  to  preserve  the  English  monopoly  had  been  under  con- 
sideration in  1661  and  again  in  1693. 

To  overcome  these  and  other  disabilities,  an  Act  incorporating  the  "  Com- 
pany of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  "  was  passed  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  the  summer  of  1695.  This  statute,  which  was  particularly 
favourable  to  the  enterprise,  was  facilitated  by  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Scottish  Secretary  of  State — the  Earl  of  Stair — who  endeavoured,  by  his  interest 
in  the  national  project,  to  overcome  the  unpopularity  with  which  his  share 
in  the  Glencoe  Massacre  had  enshrouded  him.  Meanwhile  Paterson  and  his 
financial  commission  were  busy  in  London  raising  capital  for  the  scheme,  the 
aims  and  objects  of  which  its  author  had  admirably  summed  up  in  a  pamphlet 
akin  to  the  modern  prospectus. 

"  There  will  be  herein"  ,  he  said,  "  more  than  sufficient  means  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  our  trade  and  improvement  as  large  and  extensive  as  his  Majesty's 
Empire,  and  to  order  matters  so  that  the  designs  of  trade,  navigation,  and 
industry,  instead  of  being  like  bones  of  contention,  as  hitherto,  may  for  the 
future  become  bonds  of  union  to  the  British  Kingdoms ;  since  here  will  not 
only  certainly  and  visibly  be  room  enough  for  these,  but,  if  need  were,  for  many 
more  sister  nations.  Thus  they  will  not  only  be  effectually  cemented,  but, 
by  means  of  these  storehouses  of  the  Indies,  this  island,  as  it  seems  by  nature 
designed,  will,  of  course,  become  the  emporium  of  Europe." 

Here,  surely,  are  patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  commercial  acumen  finely 
blended  in  an  Imperial  trade  policy,  which  accords  largely  with  our  aims  at 
the  present  day. 

The  inherent  merit  of  the  scheme,  assisted  by  Paterson's  gift  of  lucid  and 
eloquent  exposition,  won  abundant  support  for  it  outside  of  Scotland  ;  and 
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in  a  short  space  of  time — ten  days,  some  authorities  assert — £300,000  had  been 
subscribed  in  London,  while  another  £200,000  was  promised  by  the  merchants 
of  Hamburg  and  Holland.  At  this  juncture,  however,  the  opposition  of  the 
English  Joint-Stock  Companies,  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Incorporating 
Act,  and  inflamed  by  the  Company's  success  in  raising  capital,  took  active 
form.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  joined  in  an  Address  to  the  King,  in  which 
it  was  represented  that  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Darien  Company  would 
destroy  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  English  Shipping  mono- 
poly. For  the  more  effective  destruction  of  the  scheme,  Parliament  actually 
threatened  to  impeach  those  English  subjects  who  had  subscribed ;  and  by 
this  extreme  course  were  enabled  to  compel  their  withdrawal.  Diplomatic 
pressure  was  also  brought  upon  the  Hamburg  merchants,  who,  very  rightly, 
resented  this  interference ;  but,  upon  learning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
English  opposition,  shrewdly  withdrew  their  support,  as  they  deemed  the 
Company's  prospect  of  success  to  be  seriously  impaired.  Deprived  of  these 
sources  of  capital,  the  promoters  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  relatively 
small  resources  of  Scotland,  and  from  that  moment  the  prospects  of  success 
diminished. 

The  most  fatal  blow,  however,  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  a  mere  piece  of 
misfortune  which  neither  the  Darien  Company  nor  Paterson  himself  could  have 
been  expected  to  foresee.  The  story  is  the  not  uncommon  one  of  a  defaulting 
agent  to  whom  Paterson  had  committed  a  part  of  the  Company's  funds,  and 
by  whom  the  enterprise  lost  the  sum  of  £8000.  Paterson's  conduct  in  this 
unhappy  affair  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  unhesitatingly  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  the  loss,  for  which  he  proposed  to  indemnify  the  Company  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  submitted  his  personal  position  to 
the  directors,  who  foolishly  deposed  him  from  the  post  of  manager,  and  thereby 
placed  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  scheme  beyond  doubt. 

The  three  expeditions  to  Darien  and  their  disastrous  ending  are  now  too 
widely  known  to  merit  repetition.  The  armed  opposition  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  systematic  boycott  of  the  English  colonists  in  the  American  plantations 
and  Jamaica  sealed  their  fate,  but  when  one  reads  the  pitiful  record  of  incom- 
petence and  internal  dissensions  revealed  by  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  counsellors  who  directed  the  operations  in  Darien,  it  becomes  evident  that 
external  difficulties  only  precipitated  a  collapse  that  was  inevitable.  Those 
who  seek  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  ruin  was  reached  may  find  them 
in  the  "  Darien  Papers  " — a  selection  made  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  from  the 
documents  of  the  Company  which  repose  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  Edinburgh.  The  most  instructive  and  certainly  the  most  poignant 
item  is  Paterson's  own  report  to  the  directors  of  the  doings  of  the  first  expedition 
to  Darien.  Its  pathos  is  only  heightened  by  the  patient  moderation  with 
which  the  writer  records  how  all  his  attempts  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  scheme 
upon  a  business  footing  were  thwarted  by  the  inept  counsellors  and  the  head- 
strong sea-captains  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  Too  late,  the  directors  in 
Scotland  learned  their  error  in  superseding  Paterson  in  the  direction  of  their 
fortunes.  After  his  return  they  made  some  tardy  efforts  to  redress  the  slights 
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he  had  sustained  at  their  hands.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  despite  the  finan- 
cial ruin  which  the  Darien  failure  brought  upon  Scotland,  Paterson's  countrymen 
continued  to  honour  him  as  a  national  benefactor,  and  in  England,  also,  even 
those  who  rejoiced  in  the  collapse  of  his  project  commended  the  talents  and 
integrity  of  this  ill-starred  Imperialist. 

Failure  in  the  West  was  instrumental  in  turning  Paterson's  attention  to  a 
greater  and  more  fortunate  experiment  in  statecraft.  From  the  time  of  his 
return  to  Scotland  this  fertile  brain  became  concentrated  upon  the  closer  union 
of  Scotland  with  England,  the  only  means  whereby  the  New  World  could  be 
satisfactorily  opened  to  Scotsmen,  and  the  racial,  political,  and  commercial 
jealousies  of  the  age  finally  allayed.  In  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin  in  1709  Paterson  discloses  how  he  had  access  to  William  III.,  in  the 
.  closing  months  of  the  latter's  life,  and  was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  perplexed 
King  various  schemes  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  Realm  (Paterson  seems  to 
have  held  an  unofficial  position  of  Purveyor  of  Ideas  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment !).  Among  those  schemes  was  a  proposal  of  parliamentary  union  with 
Scotland,  "  than  which,"  writes  Paterson,  "  I  convinced  him  nothing  could 
tend  more  to  his  glory,  and  to  render  this  island  great  and  considerable  ". 

From  this  point  onwards  Paterson  was  tireless  in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
union  ;  and  his  house  in  Westminster  became  a  centre  of  propaganda  on  behalf 
of  it.  His  activities,  however,  were  not  limited  to  special  pleading  for  the 
union  in  London.  He  frequently  visited  Scotland  as  a  Commissioner  from  the 
English  Government,  and  advocated  the  cause  among  his  countrymen.  With 
a  thoroughness  which  might  be  advantageously  emulated  by  modern  statesmen, 
Paterson  pleaded  for  a  complete  fusion  of  the  two  Kingdoms.  "  Not  any  sort 
of  league,  confederacy,  limitation,  agreement,  or  bargain,  or,  indeed,  anything 
less  or  below  a  complete  union,"  he  says,  in  a  monograph  published  in  1706, 
"  can  introduce  the  good  which  may  be  justly  expected  therefrom,  or  effectually 
deliver  these  nations  from  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  they  labour  under 
and  are  exposed  unto  for  want  thereof.  Nothing  less  than  a  complete  union 
can  effectually  secure  the  religion,  laws,  liberty,  trade,  and,  in  a  word,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  this  island." 

Finis  coronal  opus.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  laborious  years  found 
expression  in  the  Union  which  merged  the  separate  states  of  Scotland  and 
England  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  on  May  1,  1707.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  last  act  of  the  independent  Scottish  Parliament  was  to  declare  Paterson 
to  have  merited  a  great  reward  for  his  efforts  in  promoting  Union,  and  to 
recommend  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Queen. 

The  Darien  Scheme  had  another  important,  although  oblique,  bearing 
upon  the  Union,  arising  from  the  "  execution  "  of  the  officers  of  the  English  ship 
Worcester,  which  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  from  a  threatening 
gale.  A  little  previously  a  Scottish  ship,  bound  for  the  Indies,  had  been  seized 
and  detained  in  the  Thames  on  the  representation  of  the  English  East  India 
Company.  The  presence  of  the  Worcester  in  Burntisland  Eoads  offered  an 
opportunity  for  reprisals  which  the  impassioned  Scots  promptly  accepted. 
There  were,  to  be  sure,  certain  features  about  the  ship  which  aroused  suspicion^ 
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notably  her  armament,  which  was  more  formidable  than  was  then  customary 
among  the  mercantile  marine.  Some  of  her  crew,  when  in  their  cups,  talked 
in  an  injudicious  manner,  and  the  combination  of  these  circumstances,  coupled 
with  the  distrustful  spirit  of  the  Scots,  led  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Worcester  being  placed  on  their  trial  at  the  instance  of  the  Scottish  Darien 
Company,  who  had  lost  a  vessel — the  Rising  Sun  of  Bo'ness — and  imagined 
that  it  had  been  the  victim  of  some  lawless  doings  of  which  the  Worcester's 
crew  had  boasted.  To  be  brief,  one  witness,  a  black  slave,  testified  to  an  act 
of  piracy  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  some  slight  corroboration  of  this  was 
afforded  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Worcester,  who,  however,  had  not  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  affair. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  strong  one  ;  but  what 
was  lacking  in  evidence  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  spirit  of  prejudice 
which  existed  throughout  Scotland — still  rankling  under  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  Glencoe  and  Darien.  The  jury  found  the  prisoners  guilty,  and  the  accused 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  "  within  the  flood-mark  on  the  sands  of  Leith  ". 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Green,  the  captain,  Madder,  the  mate,  and  Simpson,  the 
gunner  were  executed,  but  the  others  were  reprieved  and  released.  It  may  be 
difficult,  at  first,  to  understand  how  a  precipitate  and  passionate  act  of  this 
kind  could  facilitate  the  parliamentary  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  but, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  wisely  observes,  "  the  very  extremity  of  their  mutual  enmity 
inclined  wise  men  of  both  nations  to  be  more  disposed  to  submit  to  a  union,  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  which  must  attend  the  progress  of  such 
a  measure,  rather  than  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  same  island  should  again 
engage  in  intestine  war  ". 

The  fate  of  the  Eising  Sun  has  still  another  interest  for  the  modern 
world.  We  know  now  that  she  was  not  a  victim  of  the  Worcester's  alleged 
piracy,  but  was  actually  lost  off  the  coast  of  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
whither  she  had  proceeded  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  during  a  storm  that 
overtook  her  after  leaving  the  New  Caledonia  colony  in  Darien.  On  board  her 
at  the  time  was  a  Scottish  clergyman,  named  Archibald  Stobo,  who  had  come 
out  to  Darien  with  the  second  expedition.  When  the  English  settlers  in 
Charleston  learned  that  the  Rising  Sun  carried  a  duly  ordained  minister,  they 
invited  him  to  conduct  a  service  ashore,  which  he  consented  to  do,  bringing 
with  him  his  only  child,  a  little  girl,  whose  mother,  being  sick,  remained  aboard 
the  ship.  Mr.  Stobo  remained  ashore  till  Monday  morning,  and,  during  the 
night,  the  Rising  Sun  was  driven  from  its  moorings  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  Having  lost  both  wife  and  means  of  returning  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Stobo 
accepted  an  invitation  to  remain,  and  continue  his  ministrations  among  the 
colonists  at  Charleston.  From  his  daughter,  in  direct  line  on  the  female  side, 
was  descended  the  late  President  Eoosevelt  of  the  United  States.* 

WILLIAM  LANG. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  most  interesting  fact  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Millar,  the  erudite  librarian 
of  the  Dandee  Free  Library.  Dr.  Millar  not  only  established  the  genealogy,  but  communi- 
cated it  to  the  ex-President  who  was  able  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  was  greatly  interested 
to  learn  of  his  romantic  ancestry. — W.  L- 
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WHEN  Sir  Francis  Bacon — living  at  the  time  of  the  great  Spanish  menace — maintained 
that "  no  man  ignorant  of  history  can  govern  ",  and  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  typical 
politician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  asked  to  be  given  "  anything  except  history — 
for  that  must  be  false  ",  these  accomplished  men  of  the  world  were  looking  at  history 
from  two  opposite  and  incompatible  standpoints.  Bacon,  essentially  analytical, 
judicial,  and  far-seeing,  used  the  word  "  history  "  to  denote  the  impartial  study  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  past— in  default  of  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
blunder  in  the  present,  and  be  blind  to  the  menace  of  the  future.  But  Sir  Robert 
Walpole— party  politician,  incarnating  the  combined  shrewdness  and  short-sighted- 
ness of  his  opportunist  type — meant  by  "  history  "  the  superficial  or  partisan  produc- 
tions in  which  the  writer  adapts  facts  to  theories,  instead  of  deducing  theories  from 
facts. 

The  majority  of  books  on  the  French  Revolution  (whether  Royalist  or  Republican) 
are  more  allied  to  Walpolian  "  history  "  than  to  the  Baconian  system.  "  As  to  a  real 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,"  wrote  the  late  Lord  Cromer,  shortly  before  his 
death,  "  no  such  thing  exists  in  the  English  language  ;  for  Carlyle,  besides  being  often 
very  inaccurate  and  prejudiced,  produced  merely  a  philosophical  rhapsody.  It  is 
worth  reading — but  it  is  not  history." 

At  last,  however,  an  author  has  been  found  who  has  combined  the  patience  of  a 
scholar  with  the  astuteness  of  a  judge,  the  keen  discernment  of  a  man  of  action  and 
the  wide  vision  of  a  statesman  ;  and  since  the  publication  of  "  The  French  Revolution  : 
a  Study  in  Democracy  "  *  there  will  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  ignorance  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  movement  which,  whether  in  France  under  the  "  Terror  "  or  in  Russia 
at  the  present  day,  had  a  common  origin — and  that  origin  Germanic. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  overrate  the  practical  importance  of  this  book.  At 
a  moment  when  the  entire  world  is  threatened  with  an  application  of  the  same  false 
doctrines  which  decimated  France,  and  are  still  in  process  of  destroying  Russia,  no 
Member  of  Parliament,  no  citizen  of  the  British  Empire,  can  afford  to  neglect  so 
significant  a  contribution  to  European  political  history.  No  review  or  analysis  can 
be  adequate  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  studying  it  for  himself.  He  will  find 
the  authorities  all  cited,  and  the  destroyers'  aims  manifested,  not  through  the  state- 
ments of  their  adversaries  and  victims,  but  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  general  idea  of  the  French  Revolution  among  British  "  philosophical  Liberal  " 
historians,  is  that  it  was  a  vast,  spontaneous,  popular  movement,  in  which  the  people 
of  France,  casting  off  the  chains  of  "  feudalism  ",  avenged  the  wrongs  of  ages.  It  is 
sometimes  conceded  that  the  vengeance  was  excessive,  and  that  neither  Louis  XVI. 
nor  Marie  Antoinette  deserved  their  fate ;  but  the  upheaval  of  1789-93  is  even 
now  cited  by  Bishop  Gore  and  other  excellent  persons  as  synonymous  with  the 
triumph  of  Liberty.  That  this  view  is  erroneous  is  evident  to  aU  who  have  had 
leisure  and  patience  to  study  contemporary  first-hand  evidence ;  but  such  evidence 
has  hitherto  been  scattered — a  fragment  here,  a  fragment  there.  It  is  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  and  digested  in  Mrs.  Webster's  monumental  work.  The  upshot 
of  the  collected  evidence  is  that  the  Revolution  was  neither  popular  nor  democratic  ; 

*  The  French  Revolution  :  a  Study  in  Democracy.  By  Nesta  H.  Webster  (Mrs.  Arthur  Webster). 
Constable.  1919.  £1  1«. 
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that  the  people  were  its  victims ;  and  that  its  seeds  were  not  native  to  France,  but 
were  tares  sown  from  an  alien  soil — the  same  which  has,  in  our  own  day,  produced 
the  German  atrocities  and  (as  a  sequel)  the  hideous  doctrines  of  Bolshevism.  Mrs. 
Webster  brings  out  of  obscurity  into  deserved  infamy  the  German  Professor  Adam 
Weishaupt,  who  in  1776  founded  a  sect  that  he  styled  the  "  Illuminati ",  whose  aim 
was  nothing  less  than  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  standards  of  justice  and  morality, 
all  law  and  order,  and  all  existing  institutions. 

How  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  foment  discord  between 
Austria  and  France,  the  two  most  powerful  monarchies ;  and  how  cunningly  his 
agent,  Von  der  Goltz,  and  the  Prussian  Baron  Anarchisis  Clootz  carried  out  their  deadly 
work,  must  be  read  in  Mrs.  Webster's  graphic  but  judicial  pages.  The  network  of 
intrigue,  the  undermining  of  the  fabric  of  Church  and  State,  was  as  largely  the  work 
of  foreign  agents  as  were  the  Clydeside  strikes  and  other  recent  internal  troubles 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  French  Revolution  (parent  of  the  Russian  debacle)  was  not  a  reformatory 
movement ;  for  the  genuine  reforms  were  initiated  and  carried  out  by  Louis  XVI. 
before  the  Revolution.  The  uprising  was  not  due  to  real  resentment  against  the 
aristocracy,  who  had  voluntarily  signed  away  their  seigneurial  rights ;  but  there 
was  a  section  of  the  aristocracy  on  which  some  of  the  blame  must  fall,  in  that  they 
were  misguided  enough  to  support  the  intrigues  of  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  who, 
under  German  influences,  was  personally  as  depraved  as  he  was  politically  disloyal  and 
mischievous.  It  is,  however,  most  unjust  to  judge  a  whole  class  by  the  Orleanist 
section,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  King.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  main  fault  of 
the  aristocracy  was  not  so  much  arrogance  or  ultra-Conservatism  (many  indeed  were 
advanced  philosophers  and  humanitarians)  as  a  curious  blindness  to  the  subtlety  and 
power  of  the  secret  enemies  who  were  undermining  the  national  life  of  France. 

The  drama  of  the  Revolution,  culminating  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  is  followed  step 
by  step  in  Mrs.  Webster's  narrative  ;  and  the  helplessness  of  the  people — first  deceived 
and  duped,  then  imprisoned  and  slaughtered  in  huge  numbers — is  shown  from  the 
documents,  with  a  vividness  the  more  poignant  when  we  consider  that  the  same  system 
is  being  revived  in  Russia  ;  and  that  now  (as  in  1790-93)  it  is  not  a  racial  nor  local 
upheaval,  but  is  part  of  an  international  attempt  to  annihilate  even  the  memory  of 
law  and  morality.  The  aim  is  nothing  less  than  world-destruction ;  and  the  de- 
stroyers count  on  the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  the  people.  The  cynical  belief  of  the 
French  revolutionaries  that  the  people  were  mere  "  sheep  "  whom  they,  as  "  sheep- 
dogs ",  could  control  as  they  pleased,  was  not  always  justified — for  the  people  of  La 
Vendee  rose  to  a  man  against  the  new  tyrants,  the  exponents  of  what  we  now  call 
Bolshevism.  But  so  resolute  and  efficient  was  the  revolutionary  organisation,  so 
pitilessly  vigorous,  that  untrained  efforts  at  resistance  (however  gallant  and  heroic) 
were  doomed  to  fail ;  and  were  the  more  heavily  handicapped  because  the  revolu- 
tionaries brought  in  negro  battalions  to  carry  out  the  atrocities  against  women  and 
children,  just  as  the  followers  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  have  been  importing  Chinese 
troops  for  similar  purposes. 

Mrs.  Webster  shows  that  the  La  Vendee  horrors,  the  "  September  massacres  "  in 
Paris,  the  wholesale  slaughters  by  the  guillotine,  were  not  perpetrated  under  the 
influence  of  sudden  emotions,  or  due  to  lack  of  discipline,  but  were  part  of  a  deliberate 
system  to  exterminate  the  "  superfluous  "  population.  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat  differed  in  theory  as  to  how  many  millions  must  be  wiped  out  before  France 
would  be  submissive  to  the  reign  of  the  "  philosophers  " ;  but  that  the  population 
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must  be  "  thinned  "  was  a  doctrine  they  all  held  in  common  ;  and  Danton's  renowned 
phrase,  "  L'audace,  L'audace,  et  toujours  L'audace,"  referred  not  to  any  act  of  valour 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  to  the  September  massacres  in  the  Paris  prisons. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  a  Bolshevist  "  sermon  "  preached  in  Livonia  last 
spring  *  : — 

"  The  Lord  as  Autocrat  and  Slaveholder  keeps  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  in  the  dark ; 
but  the  devil  as  Instructor  and  Revolutionary  opened  Eve's  eyes  and  gave  in  this  way  all 
good  ideas  to  men.  God  is  a  Despot  and  Autocrat ;  the  Devil  was  the  first  Revolutionist, 
who  has  indicated  the  right  way.  To  you,  my  comrades,  I  communicate  in  the  name  of  the 
Devil  that  you  all  belong  to  the  Devil.  May  the  spirit  of  the  Devil  accompany  you  and  give 
you  strength  to  maintain  the  revolution  of  the  workman." 

If  the  Bolshevist  propaganda  in  the  British  Isles  took  so  crude  and  melodramatic 
a  form  it  would  be  very  little  likely  to  attract  the  British  artisan.  But  the  influences 
at  work  are  far  more  subtle,  and  are  disguised  frequently  under  the  gentle  names  of 
brotherhood,  social  reform,  and  international  peace  ;  and  are  represented  as  the  new 
dawn  of  reason. 

Just  as  this  time  ten  years  ago  British  Imperialists  and  Service  men  who  pointed 
out  the  German  menace,  and  unmasked  the  German  hatred,  were  mocked  as  "  alarm- 
ists "  of  the  "  blue  funk  party  ",  so,  to-day,  in  certain  circles  it  is  the  fashion  to  ignore 
the  most  stubborn  facts,  and  affect  to  regard  the  poison  of  Bolshevism  as  a  salutary, 
if  drastic,  medicine.  The  most  depraved  horrors  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the 
hideous  outrages  on  womanhood,  the  wanton  destruction,  the  systematic  defiance 
of  every  law,  human  and  divine — all  this  is  airily  dismissed  with  the  one  word  "  exag- 
geration ",  or  described  as  a  "  cleansing  "  process,  calculated  to  bring  fresh  vitality  to 
Russia.  It  would  be  as  logical  to  say  of  the  individual  that  his  vitality  is  renewed 
when  his  veins  are  opened,  and  he  is  left  to  bleed  to  death. 

The  immense  value  of  Mrs.  Webster's  work,  "  The  French  Revolution  ",  is  that  in 
bringing  to  light  the  Prusso-German  intrigues  at  the  back  of  the  French  Revolution, 
she  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  methods  employed  to-day  by  the  international  anar- 
chists. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  will 
gird  on  his  moral  armour  to  defend  the  integrity  and  ordered  liberty  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"  Great  is  truth  and  it  shall  prevail "  ;  but  only  if  the  truth  tellers  are  more 
vigorous,  more  resolute,  more  courageous  than  the  liars — whose  lies  (for  Anglo-Saxon 
consumption)  are  the  more  formidable  in  that  "  a  little  truth  oft  leavens  all  the  false, 
the  better  to  delude  ". 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Sydenham  : — 

"  It  was  by  German  action  that  Bolshevism  was  enabled  to  ruin  Russia ;  and  while 
German  agents  sought  to  create  revolution  here  before  and  during  the  war,  inspiration  now 
comes  from  Russia  and  Hungary,  infected  from  German  sources.  The  programme  of  the 
Clyde  Soviet  is  stated  to  be  copied  from  articles  drafted  by  '  the  German  Spartacist  Union '. 
But  this  programme  dates  back  to  1776  when  Weishaupt  started  his  '  Order  '  with  the  object 
of  promoting  the  world-revolution  which  is  now  being  engineered  before  our  eyes.  .  .  .  The 
trustfulness  of  Louis  XVI.  rendered  possible  the  appalling  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  we,  with  this  and  the  awful  experience  of  martyred  Russia  as  warnings,  dare  not  ignore 
the  dark  forces  by  which  the  life  of  our  nation  is  threatened.  .  .  .  It  is  the  duty  of  Government 

*  In  the  church  of  Werro,  to  encourage  the  artisan  population  to  sack  and  desecrate 
the  sacred  places.  Printed  in  the  Esthonian  newspaper,  Saaremaa,  and  quoted  by  the 
Morning  Post  of  May  3,  1919. 
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to  see  that  enlightenment  is  provided,  that  our  good  people  shall  not  be  led  to  disaster  by  alien 
agency  supported  by  alien  funds,  and  that  the  '  shepherds  '  and  '  sheep-dogs  ' — who  are 
striving  to  exploit  the  people  in  the  interests  of  world  anarchy — shall  be  rendered  powerless."  * 

In  exposing  the  Germanic  origin  of  the  French  Eevolution,  Mrs.  Arthur  Webster 
has  lifted  a  terrible  stigma  from  the  name  and  honour  of  the  French  people,  whom  she 
shows  in  1789-93  as  the  helpless  victims  of  foreign  intrigues  which  plunged  their 
country  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin — ruin  which  would  have  been  almost  irretrievable 
but  for  the  autocratic  genius  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  far  from  being  spontaneous 
movements  originated  among  the  people,  stand  out  in  Mrs.  Webster's  book  as  anti- 
popular,  anti-national,  anti-democratic,  and  entirely  alien  to  the  characteristics  and 
traditions  which  made  old  France  the  pioneer  of  European  civilisation.  But  the  old 
noble  qualities  have  come  to  life  again  in  Foch  and  Castelnau  and  their  associates — 
to  whose  foresight,  vigour,  uncompromising  moral  courage,  and  inspiring  powers  of 
leadership  the  salvation  of  France,  to-day,  is  due. 

A  French  edition  of  Mrs.  Webster's  book  is  in  preparation ;  and  the  English 
publishers  would  do  a  national  service  to  the  British  Empire  if  they  would  produce  an 
abridged  popular  edition  for  use  in  every  college  and  school  throughout  our  wide 
dominions.  Such  a  work  would  show  the  vast  benefits  the  British  peoples  derive 
from  the  great  heritage  of  ordered  liberty  our  Fighting  Services  have  so  heroically 
preserved  from  German  aggression.  Let  Britons  all  over  the  Empire  heed  the  warning 
against  being  disintegrated  under  cover  of  "  peace  ",  after  we  have  been  so  gallantly 
victorious  in  war. 

E.  M.  TENISON. 


THE  BRITANNIC-AMERICAN  BROTHERHOOD  :  THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF 

DEMOCRACY.f 

By  GEORGE  E.  MACLEAN,  Esq.,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

ON  this  anniversary  season,  celebrating  Coronation  Day  in  this  new  era,  when  extra- 
ordinary events  are  the  rule,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  the  height  of  British 
courtesy  and  tolerance,  has  invited  an  American  to  give  the  address.  I  highly  appre- 
ciate the  honour,  and  trust  to  your  forbearance  not  to  take  offence  if,  in  my  zeal  for 
a  cause  dear  to  all,  I  speak  with  too  much  frankness. 

First,  on  this  Coronation  Day  may  I  presume  to  bear  the  greetings  of  the  greatest 
uncrowned  Republic  of  the  West  to  the  greatest  crowned  Republic  of  the  world  ? 
During  this  war  the  untiring  service,  industry,  good  judgment,  fidelity  and  withal 
modesty  of  your  sovereign  have  persuaded  Americans  to  join  you  in  singing  "  God 
Save  the  King  ".  He  has  proved  himself  a  King  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  not 
according  to  Carlyle's  false  etymology  as  "  the  man  who  can  "  or  the  man  of  might, 
but  as  the  one  who  belongs  to  his  kin,  the  chosen  of  his  kin.  There  is  a  reminder  that 
once  you  had  an  elective  monarchy,  as  some  now  think  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

*  Extract  from  letter  to  the  Times  of  Aug.  13,  1919. 

•f  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1919,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  in 
the  Chair. 
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Indeed,  in  these  days,  when  we  are  arranging  exchanges  of  pulpits  and  professors, 
one  might  almost  be  bold  enough  to  propose,  if  you  and  the  King  are  willing  to  accept 
a  limited  term  of  office,  an  exchange  of  rulers.  It  would  certainly  clear  the  political 
situation  in  the  United  States.  In  any  case,  we  shall  welcome  heartily  a  visit  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  day  of  the  advent  of  woman  we  also  honour  the  Queen  and 
the  Queen-Mother — true  types  of  the  women  and  mothers  in  both  of  our  countries — 
the  powers  behind  the  throne  and  supreme  in  the  home. 

Not  only  because  of  Coronation  Day,  but  also  on  account  of  the  revelation  by  this 
apocalyptic  war,  that  the  crown  is  one  of  the  essential  bonds  of  the  British  Empire, 
have  I  approached  by  way  of  the  crown  our  topic — -the  Britannic- American  Brother- 
hood. New  days  demand  a  new  terminology.  Britannic,  not  British-American  or 
Anglo-American,  and,  least  of  all,  Anglo-Saxon.  British  connotes  the  British  Isles. 
Britannic  the  greater  Britain  at  home  and  overseas.  British  is  the  broadest,  earliest, 
and  most  persistent  term  since  the  dawn  of  history.  Though  the  Angles,  the  pro- 
gressive Teutonic  element,  impressed  their  name  upon  the  language  and  a  larger  part 
of  the  island  as  English  and  England,  the  Saxons,  the  other  prominent  Teutonic 
element,  through  the  force  of  numbers,  and  King  Alfred,  gained  currency  for  the  name 
imposed  by  Latin  writers,  Anglo-Saxon,  i.e.,  English  Saxons  in  contrast  to  Continental 
Saxons.  The  name  still  arouses  hostility,  not  only  as  wholly  Germanic,  but  as 
associated  with  the  age-long  hatred  of  the  Saxon  by  the  Celt.  The  substitution,  there- 
fore, of  Anglo-Celtic  is  proposed.  But  this  is  a  term  scarcely  more  comprehensive 
than  Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  modern  artificial  coinage  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
current.  Anglo-American  has  a  pretty  alliteration  and  assonance,  but  who  would 
like  the  jingle  of  Anglo-Celtic-American  ?  And  no  longer  can  Anglo-Saxondom  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  varied  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  the  Dominions,  and  America. 

Lest  we  be  Hamlets  muttering  "  words,  words,  words,"  let  us  test  the  title 
"  Britannic-American  Brotherhood  "  by  a  study  of  the  facts.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  the  world's  acute  problems  of  peace  and  progress 
rests  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  Britannic  and  American  commonwealths.  Upon 
what  are  the  lasting  foundations  of  that  co-operation  to  be  based  ?  Various  answers 
are  given — racial,  national,  economic,  political,  common  language,  literature,  law  and 
ideals.  These  all  may  be  contributory,  but  not  infrequently  opposing  factors  to  co- 
operation. They  are  not,  therefore,  the  only  sure  foundations. 

Take  it  ethnographically.  The  view  is  erroneous  that  the  British  or  even  the 
English  are  of  one  blood.  Their  varied  physical  types,  ideas,  and  wonderful 
originality  bear  witness  to  the  commingling  through  their  long  history  in  the  island 
of  the  autochthones,  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  of  the  Scandinavians  and  of  the  Normans.  In  modern  times, 
without  restrictive  immigration  laws,  there  has  been  a  free  admixture  of  the 
oppressed  and  progressive  spirits  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Those  holding  the 
false  notion  that  the  English  are  of  one  blood  have  often  appended  to  it  the  thought 
that  modern  America  is  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  no  longer  true  racially.  The  supposed 
homogeneousness  of  the  British  is  contrasted  with  the  heterogeneous  hotch-potch 
of  the  American.  I  have  facetiously  expressed  appreciation  for  the  insertion  of  the 
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special  prayer  for  Americans  in  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  petition  for  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  ".  A  wise  Englishman,  however,  happily  retorted  :  "  That  petition 
was  made  first  for  the  English,  and  fits  them."  An  analysis  of  the  population  of  the 
two  great  composite  peoples  leaves  no  sufficient  ground  for  depending  upon  racial 
unity.  Of  the  547  millions  in  the  total  population  in  the  Britannic  and  American 
commonwealths,  the  57,500,000  whites  of  British  stock  in  the  Britannic  communities 
are  outnumbered  by  67,000,000  Americans  of  the  same  stock.  Other  Britannic 
whites  not  of  British  descent  number  3,500,000  and  in  America  23,000,000.  The 
non-whites  under  the  British  flag  number  374,000,000  and  only  22,000,000  under 
the  American  flag.  These  figures  advertise  the  open  secret  that  the  whites  of  the 
two  peoples  have  attained  a  leadership  involving  vast  responsibilities  and  the  prac- 
tical necessity  for  co-operation,  but  the  basis  for  the  co-operation,  since  the  peoples 
are  composite,  is  not  kinship  of  blood. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  nation  cannot  be  the  basis  for  co-operation.     Indeed 
the  rise  of  nations  in  modern  history,  to  which  the  war  has  given  a  new  stimulus,  has 
persistently  made  against  internationalism,  even  when  backed  by  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  or  the  Church  or  Socialism  or  labour  organisations.     If  there  lurk  in  the 
dreams  of  internationalists  of  any  or  all  kinds  the  amalgamation  of  nations  or  the 
creation  of  a  super-national  State,  history  and  human  nature  show  their  dreams  are 
doomed.     If  in  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  association  of  the  United  States 
with  the  British  Empire  in  winning  the  war  any  one  thinks  of  a  reunion  of  the  States 
with  the  Mother  Country  or  that  they  can  be  re-annexed  as  a  colony,  he  is  woefully 
mistaken.    If  their  differentia  would  permit  union,  they  might  attempt  to  dominate 
the  world,  which  would  draw  the  envy  and  opposition  of  the  world.     The  two  common- 
wealths are  better,  "  Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world."     Union  inter- 
nationally, but  not  reunion  politically,  is  possible.    A  reflection  of  the  high  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  nationality  under  which  colonies  have  become  nations  within 
the  Empire  has  been  quickly  apprehended  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  an  invaluable 
pioneer,  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  international  relations.    Your  President,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  with  his  Royal  instincts,  has  been  quick  to  see  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  to  propose  that  for  the  word  "  Colonial  "  in  the  title  of  the  Society — entirely 
appropriate  at  the  time  of  its  foundation — should  be  substituted  Imperial  or  some 
word  recognising  that  the  colonies  have  grown  into  dominions  and  nations.    May 
I  suggest,  Why  not  "  Britannic  "  ?  since  "  His  Britannic  Majesty  "  is  the  title  of 
the  King. 

Since  nationality  may  not  be  the  secure  basis  for  Britannic  and  American  co- 
operation, shall  we,  with  a  modern  school  of  historians,  turn  to  an  economic  basis  '< 
In  a  commercial  and  industrial  age  economic  forces  are  apt  to  be  considered  as  funda- 
mental. The  old  theory  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  balance  of  military 
power  is  to  be  superseded  by  keeping  a  balance  of  economic  resources.  The  shadow 
of  the  age-long  dream  that  stability  of  society  and  nations  could  be  secured  by  an 
equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  of  the  facilities  for  production,  overshadows  nations 
and  peace  negotiations.  Speculative  figures,  balances  of  trade  and  exports  and 
imports,  are  used  to  confuse  the  uninstructed.  Insidious  comparisons  arousing  fears 
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are  made,  for  example  the  wealth  of  the  entire  Britannic  Commonwealth  is  estimated 
as  only  135,000,000,000  of  dollars  as  compared  with  the  American  250,000,000,000. 
No  explanation  is  given  that  this  is  a  new,  abnormal  and  probably  temporary  pre- 
dominance of  American  wealth  as  dangerous  to  American  as  to  anyone.  It  was  not 
gained  unjustly,  but  largely  in  the  service  of  the  Allies.  A  reasonable  equilibrium 
will  return  under  renewed  production  and  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  In  the  meantime 
no  fear  or  artificial  force  can  do  anything  but  make  matters  worse.  The  magnifying 
of  economic  elements  and  the  attempt  to  balance  or  stabilise  them  by  hard  and  fast 
formulae,  since  these  elements  require  constant  re-adjustment  with  changing  condi- 
tions, would  result  in  endless  irritation.  Given  Britannic  and  American  fair  play,  as 
contrasted  with  pre-war  German  intrigue,  the  honest  competition  and  honourably  con- 
ducted rivalries  of  international  business  may,  without  legislative  intervention,  avoid 
trade  wars.  "  Economic  pressure",  to  use  popular  parlance,  may,  however,  provoke 
as  well  as  prevent  war.  Already  headlines  in  papers,  not  supposed  to  be  sensational, 
show  the  beginnings  of  bad  economic  feeling.  Headlines  appear,  "  Big  trade  effort 
of  United  States,  plan  to  capture  South  American  markets."  Thus  is  heralded  the 
simple  fact  that  a  Pan-American  Commercial  Congress,  acting  through  the  Pan- 
American  Union — -an  organisation  of  many  years'  standing-.— is  hoping  to  get  some  of 
the  trade  of  Central  and  South  America  which  formerly  went  to  Germany.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  United  States  was  notoriously  neglectful  of  trade 
with  her  neighbouring  southern  countries  and  Great  Britain  has  an  assured  leadership 
should  not  the  headlines  have  read  "  Plan  to  share  the  South  American  market ",  to 
share  not  capture.  The  conflict  between  labour  and  capital,  made  acute  by  the 
abnormal  conditions  following  the  war,  cannot  be  cured  by  any  tour  deforce,  or  by  the 
application  of  philosophic  theories,  as  the  case  of  Russia  pathetically  demonstrates. 
The  best  economic  discovery  of  the  war  is  the  worth  of  a  supreme  economic  Council 
in  feeding  the  Allies  and  in  revictualling  Germany.  Something  equivalent  to  the 
Council  will  continue  in  the  League  of  Nations  ;  with  the  restoration  of  uninterrupted 
transportation  and  the  accumulations  of  the  world  destroyed  by  the  war,  an  attempt 
to  cover  the  entire  field  of  economic  activity  with  similar  Councils  would  arouse 
national  opposition,  endanger  industrial  freedom  and  initiative  and  lead  to  war. 
Economics  is  too  apt  to  be  dominated  by  self-interests  until  touched  by  ethics. 

If  economics  does  not  avail  us  for  a  basis  for  co-operation  it  naturally  leads  us  to 
political  science  and  politics.  In  view  of  the  party  feeling  and  the  public  prejudice 
besetting  these  subjects  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  we  may  dismiss  them  from  our 
consideration,  for  this  time  and  place,  useful  as  they  may  be  in  their  way.  One  must 
go  deeper  than  politics,  diplomacy,  treaties  and  international  covenants  to  find  a 
foundation  that  the  people  will  trust. 

Both  of  our  countries  have,  with  slight  variations,  common  language,  literature, 
law  and  ideals,  as  has  been  reiterated  and  amplified  on  every  side  since  Mr.  Balfour, 
with  his  usual  philosophic  acumen,  sounded  this  note  anew  upon  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  These  are  indeed  foundation-stones  on  which  co-operation  is  being 
built.  A  Society  recently  founded  "  to  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship 
the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  "  chose,  after  much  deliberation,  as  the 
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best  possible  name  "  The  English-Speaking  Union  ".  But  unity  of  language  has  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  Of  this  President  Wilson  spoke  with  his 
ready  wit  and  wisdom  when  he  responded  to  an  address  in  London  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Union,  emphasizing  the  bond  of  language.  He  said  :  "  Since  we  have  a  common 
language,  may  I  say,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  we  must  be  careful  what  we  say 
about  one  another." 

In  this  seven  hundred  and  fourth  June  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  Magna  Charta, 
echoed  in  the  Bills  of  Rights  and  written  constitutions  of  each  State  in  the  American 
Union,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  in  the  administration 
of  American  justice,  we  have  an  ancient  and  enduring  witness  of  the  oneness  of  our 
institutions.  A  vital  and  all  pervasive  influence  to  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  two 
peoples  is  the  possession  of  the  same  masterpieces  in  literature,  the  perusal  of  the 
same  modern  authors,  and  virtually,  aside  from  local  items  and  party  screeds,  the 
reading  of  the  same  daily  newspapers.  As  the  abundant  feeding  of  special  honey 
develops  queen  bees,  so  the  plenteous  pabulum  of  our  literature  should  make  kingly 
and  friendly  men  with  a  unified  intellectual  life.  The  inheritance  of  the  same  or 
similar  ideals  by  our  two  peoples  of  all  the  elements  enumerated  is  the  most  funda- 
mental one  making  for  co-operation.  Ideals  are  ideas  glorified  by  sentiment  and 
made  regnant  by  their  appeal  to  the  will  to  realise  them.  Toward  them  the  supreme 
purposes  of  individuals  and  societies  aim.  For  them  they  struggle  and  sacrifice.  By 
them  their  lives  and  souls  are  shaped.  It  is  well  that  next  year  we  celebrate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  tercentenary  of  the  sailing  from  Southampton  and  Plymouth 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They,  with  others,  and  above  all  others,  carried  British  ideals : 

"  Laws,  freedom,  truth  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves, 
And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod 
The  God  of  freedom  guards  their  graves. 

They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 
With  years  should  gather  round  that  day, 
How  love  should  make  their  memory  bright, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway." 

A  freedom  which  has  lasted  for  three  hundred  years  in  America,  of  which  the  ger- 
minal ideals  may  be  traced  through  centuries  earlier  in  Britain,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
lasting  foundations  of  co-operation  after  which  we  have  been  inquiring.  The  popular 
word  for  it  is  "  democracy".  As  the  Scotsman  said  of  whisky,  there  are  different 
brands  of  it,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  whisky  ;  so  we  might  say  there  are 
different  brands  of  democracy,  but,  with  all  our  partiality  for  it,  we  cannot  go  the  length 
of  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  democracy.  Byron's  sneering  definition  of 
democracy  as  "  an  aristocracy  of  blackguards  "  has  not  been  without  illustration  in  the 
extremes  of  party  government.  "  What  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !  " 
we  may  exclaim  as  we  see  the  present  administration  of  fanatics  and  tyrants  in  Russia. 
Neither  is  mobocracy  to  be  confounded  with  democracy.  Lincoln's  solemn  description 
of  democracy  as  "  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  uttered 
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at  the  close  of  a  war  he  had  fought  to  preserve  the  Government,  emphasizes  the  first 
word  "  government."  He  contemplated  a  responsible  Government  by  law,  the 
people  governing  themselves.  To  him  Government  was  not  a  thing  apart  from  the 
people  to  be  called  upon  or  abused  at  every  turn.  It  presupposed  the  people's  loyalty 
and  co-operation.  The  sovereign  power  proceeds  from  the  people  through  constitu- 
tional methods,  and  is  exercised  in  a  republic  by  representatives  of  the  people  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  any  class,  be  it  a  House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Labourers,  but  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  This  carries  us  beyond  democracy  as  a  form  of  government 
to  a  social  status  in  which  all  have  equal  rights,  and,  so  far  as  the  law  can  give,  equal 
opportunities.  Mazzini  expressed  it  "progress  of  all  through  all  under  the  leading 
of  the  best  and  wisest  ".  Mazzini's  "  all  "  transcended  national  boundaries.  It  meant 
a  world-wide  democracy.  Like  Terence,  he  counted  nothing  human  foreign  to  him. 
He  ranked  among  "  first  duties  "  owed  to  family  and  country,  duties  to  humanity  • 
"  Ask  yourself,"  he  said,  "  whenever  you  do  an  action  in  the  sphere  of  your  country,  if 
what  I  am  doing  were  done  by  all  and  for  all,  would  it  advantage  or  injure  Humanity  ? 
And  if  your  conscience  answers  it  would  injure  Humanity,  desist ;  even  if  it  seem  to 
you  that  an  immediate  advantage  for  your  country  would  ensue  from  your  action." 
Mazzini's  broad  conception  of  democracy  sweeps  us  on  beyond  forms  of  government 
or  a  social  status  and  makes  it  an  individual  as  well  as  a  corporate  spiritual  force. 
Herein  is  a  lasting  foundation  for  national  and  international  co-operation.  Consistent 
democracy  begins  with  the  self-control  of  each  one  of  the  many  individuals  composing 
the  self-governing  nation.  Thus  the  self-governing  nations — that  is,  the  free  nations 
— *are  alone  fitted  for  an  international,  union.  The  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
recognises  this  in  providing  a  mandate  for  people  "  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them- 
selves ".  A  League  of  Nations  can  only  last  if  it  is  a  league  of  free  peoples  ready  to 
bear  burdens  and  to  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  all  humanity. 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

That  sense  and  worth  o'er  all  the  earth 
Shall  bear  the  gree,  and  a"  that ; 

It's  comin"  yet,  for  a'  that ; 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that." 

The  star  of  human  brotherhood,  which  has  led  poets  and  wise  men,  has  at  last 
come  and  stood  over  the  cradle  of  the  world's  young  democracies.  The  Britannic  and 
American  democracies  are  the  constellation,  Gemini,  standing  with  potent  influences 
over  that  cradle.  It  is  time  to  discard  the  description  of  their  relationship  as  mother 
and  daughter  or  cousins  after  the  flesh.  There  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  spiritual 
brotherhood.  A  brotherhood  is  beyond  comradeship,  fellowship  and  friendship,  and 
transcends  a  political  alliance.  A  political  alliance,  possible  to  Britain  having  its 
great  empire,  is  impossible  to  America  without  an  empire  and  with  her  traditions  and 
ideals  of  a  federation  of  the  world. 

To  our  question  "  upon  what  are  the  lasting  foundations  of  Britannic- American 
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co-operation  to  be  based  ?  "  we  have  found  no  satisfactory  answer  in  race,  nationality, 
economics,  politics,  common  language,  literature,  law  and  ideals,  but  they  all  point 
to  a  sure  sub -foundation  in  a  democratic,  which  in  its  deepest  sense  is  a  spiritual, 
brotherhood.  This  for  Britain  and  America  is  the  great  apocalypse  of  the  war  and 
for  all  humanity  the  apotheosis  of  democracy. 

Our  original  question  was  upon  what  the  lasting  foundations  are  to  be  based.  The 
bed-rock  on  which  the  foundations  rest  is  universal  education.  After  the  American 
revolution  in  the  anxious  transitional  period  of  the  Confederation  preceding  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  founders  of  the  republic  discovered  the  relation  of 
education  to  democracy.  In  1787  in  the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  North- 
western Territory  they  gave  the  Magna  Charta  of  universal  education  for  America.  Its 
very  words  might  now  well  be  incorporated  in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
These  words  are :  "  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  human  happiness,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged."  Please  observe  the  educational  trinity  in  which  "  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  "  are  one  and  inseparable.  And  also  note  the  twofold  basis  for  State 
education.  First,  it  is  a  necessity  to  good  government  in  a  republic  ;  since  the  Acts 
extending  the  suffrage  in  Britain  you  have  expressed  it  in  the  phrase,  "  we  must 
educate  our  governors  ".  Second,  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  education  to 
human  happiness  implies  the  right  of  every  human  being  in  a  democracy  to  have  equal 
opportunity  for  the  highest  education  of  which  he  is  capable. 

What  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic  discovered  in  an  anxious  period,  we  in 
this  critical  moment  of  the  world's  history  are  discovering,  applies  internationally  as 
well  as  nationally.  At  the  educational  conference  called  by  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  week  before  last  Mr.  Fisher  stated  "  if  the  Empire  was  to  be  held  together 
it  must  be  held  together  by  the  force  of  ideas  and  aspirations  inculcated  and  diffused 
through  education.  An  old  Greek  philosopher  once  said  that  the  unity  of  a  State  was 
founded  on  education,"  and,  Mr.  Fisher  added,  "  if  the  unity  of  a  State,  so  also  the  unity 
of  the  Empire,"  and  let  us  add,  following  the  logic  to  the  end,  international  unity. 
At  the  same  conference  announcements  were  made  concerning  the  development  of  the 
Universities'  Bureau  of  the  Empire.and  the  hope  to  attach  to  the  Bureau  an  interchange 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  with  other  universities  in  foreign  countries  for 
the  diffusion  of  information.  There  was  full  recognition  that  the  problem  was  not 
only  of  national  and  imperial  importance,  but  of  international  importance. 

Parallel  with  this  movement,  may  I  be  permitted  to  mention  as  suggestive  the 
work  already  accomplished  by  the  American  University  Union  in  Europe,  especially  by 
the  British  Branch,  and  the  organisation  in  America  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  National  Council  of  Education  with  a  committee  on  international 
education.  The  exchange  of  professors,  the  interchange  of  students  as  well  as  of 
information,  will  be  promoted  by  these  and  other  agencies  like  the  newly-launched 
Fellowship  of  Medicine.  Indeed  the  student  migrations  have  been  well  begun  by  the 
reception  in  your  universities  of  a  thousand  soldier  students  from  the  Dominions  and 
two  thousand  Americans — a  band  of  missionaries  for  the  Britannic-American  Brother- 
hood. Would  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Empire  builder,  who  prepared  the  way  by 
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founding  his  Oxford  Scholarships,  could  have  lived  to  see  this  day !  The  many  schemes 
for  international  education  like  the  overseas  sailor  and  sgldier  scholarships,  scholarships 
for  women,  the  plan  of  exchange  both  of  students  and  teachers  laid  by  labour  leaders 
before  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  happy  auguries.  The  need  of 
education  in  things  international  is  so  acute  that  one  mast  welcome  the  many  voluntary 
movements  to  that  end  among  all  the  seven  seas.  Each  one  of  a  baker's  dozen  of 
Anglo-American  societies  in  London  has  its  place,  but  they  need  a  co-ordinating  council. 
May  not  leaders  like  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  Victoria  League,  now  that 
their  visions  for  the  Empire  are  being  realised,  lend  a  hand  to  the  wider  Britannic- 
American  Brotherhood  in  an  educational  campaign  ?  The  present  educational  revival 
may  not  last,  in  which  men  see  visions  of  a  League  of  Education,  world-wide  adult 
education,  and  when  Mr.  Wells  makes  a  schoolmaster  the  hero  of  a  novel  and 
Education  a  Gospel. 

Without  derogating  from  other  agencies,  where  shall  we  turn  to  find  a  permanent 
institution  to  perpetuate  this  interest  and  secure  lasting  results  ?  Some  answer  "  the 
Church  ",  others  "  the  State  ".  But  these  are  engrossed  with  many  other  functions. 
They  do  and  ought  to  aid.  It  is  necessary  to  have  an  institution  whose  sole  mission 
is  education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  It  must  be  a  centre  from  which  all 
educational  activities  radiate.  Such  an  institution  is  the  University.  President 
Vincent,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  pointed  out  that  "  Plato  dreamed  of  a 
society  dominated  by  guardian  philosophers.  Francis  Bacon  had  the  vision  of  a  people 
served  by  a  brotherhood  of  scholars  who  gave  themselves  gladly  that  knowledge  might 
enrich  and  bless  the  lives  of  all."  Bacon  quaintly  named  it  "  Salomon's  House  "  or 
the  "  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Works  ".  He  reported  that  the  citizens  of  the  New 
Atalantis  pronounced  it  "  the  noblest  foundation  that  was  ever  upon  the  earth  and 
the  lantern  of  this  kingdom."  With  President  Vincent  we  see,  in  the  university  of 
to-day,  the  fulfilment  of  Bacon's  dream — a  centre  of  research,  of  scientific  idealism, 
and  of  service  to  the  entire  community.  Bacon  even  anticipated  our  travelling 
fellows,  exchange  professors,  university  extension,  publications,  and  expert  advisers 
of  the  public.  In  ancient  days  the  universities  were  virtually  the  fourth  estate  in 
the  realm.  In  modern  days,  with  their  multiplication,  interrelation,  and  the  War's 
revelation  of  their  worth,  their  importance  has  increased.  Their  significance  to 
democracy  was  recognised  in  America  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  when  the 
State  universities  were  made  the  crowns  of  the  public  school  systems,  and  were 
supported  by  taxation.  In  turn  the  captains  of  industry  were  stimulated  to  make 
them  munificent  gifts.  It  is  equally  significant  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  war  generous  donors  have  begun  to  pour  into  the  universities  endowments  for 
modern  chairs,  and  in  the  very  pinch  of  the  War  Government  grants  were  increased. 
It  is  most  significant  that  a  prominent  labour  leader  has  issued  an  appeal  for  a 
"  large  and  immediate  increase  in  the  Exchequer  grants  to  universities  and  university 
colleges."  He  alludes  to  it  as  a  necessity.  He  declares  that  democracy  is  not 
indifferent  to  education.  He  asserts  that  "  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  have  always  stood  for  a  system  of  higher-education,  and  have  insisted 
that  the  only  test  of  admission  to  a  university  should  be  intelligence  and  character 
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— not  class  or  income ".  He  alludes  rightly  to  universities  as  "  the  apex  of  the 
national  system  of  education  ". 

Any  sound  theory  of  a  democracy  not  only  demands  a  practically  free  education  for 
all  its  citizens,  but  also  an  educated  leadership.  A  sound  theory  of  a  university  is  that 
it  educates  leaders  and  builds  men  of  character,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  service.  We 
are  brought  back  to  the  educational  trinity  of  the  old  Ordinance  :  "  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge." 

The  "  collaboration  of  universities  ",  to  use  a  Cambridge  phrase,  not  only  of  the 
Empire  but  of  the  democracies  of  the  world,  is  the  surest  way  to  make  democracy  safe 
for  the  world.  A  virtual  League  of  Universities  will  be  an  anchor  to  the  windward 
for  a  storm-tossed  League  of  Nations. 

Without  Britannic-American  Brotherhood  that  League  cannot  be.  Assembled  as 
we  are  almost  within  the  Broad  Sanctuary  of  the  Abbey,  the  historic  shrine  of  our 
peoples,  "  the  place  of  reconciliations  "  and  of  memorial  services  to  all  our  heroes,  let 
us  listen  reverently  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Master  of  Men  reiterating  His  words,  which 
must  ever  be  the  ultimate  base  of  our  union  and  that  of  humanity  :  "  one  is  your 
Father,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  discussion  took  place: — 
The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  said  that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Maclean  for 
his  admirable  address.  As  one  whose  early  life  was  spent  in  the  United  States,  he 
wished  to  express  his  obligation  to  that  country  for  the  advantages  he  received,  more 
especially  from  its  excellent  system  of  education.  He  entirely  agreed  that  the  progress 
and  preservation  of  the  world  depended  upon  the  education  of  its  people,  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  limited  numbers  who  went  through  Universities,  but  on  the  influence  they 
and  others  exercised  over  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  It  was  false  and  not  real 
education  that  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  recent  trouble.  Men  with  a  certain 
ability  for  speaking  and  leading  had  led  astray  uneducated  people,  with  results  that 
had  brought  so  much  misery  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  He  cited  Russia  as  an 
example.  The  same  thing  had  happened  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  own  country.  If  the 
entire  people  were  properly  educated,  they  would  not  be  diverted  into  channels  of  mischief. 
With  regard  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  sentiment  was  concerned, 
he  entirely  agreed  that  no  binding  legalised  union  could  take  place.  We  were  practically 
in  unity  now.  We  had  never,  in  fact,  been  in  closer  unity  than  we  were  to-day. 
That  unity  could  be  increased  by  societies  and  Universities  and  other  agencies  making  us 
better  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Sir  SIDNEY  Low :  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  two  or  three  main  propositions. 
We  are  all  agreed  in  desiring  a  larger  and  closer  mutual  understanding  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  And  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  also  with  the  main  thesis 
of  the  paper,  put  forward  so  lucidly,  and  so  well  supported  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  that 
understanding  depends  to  a  larger  extent  on  the  sound  and  proper  and  well-directed 
education  of  the  two  peoples.  As  toi  what  that  education  should  be,  and  how  directed, 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  We  live  in  an  age  when  intercommunication 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  people  is  closer,  amazingly  closer,  than 
ever  before,  and  than,  until  a  few  years  ago,  anybody  ever  dreamed  it  would  be.  We 
are  at  this  moment  witnessing  an  increase  in  communication  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  witnessed  for  four  centuries.  Since  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere there  has  been  no  such  sudden  enlargement  of  power  over  the  globe  as  that 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  eir  the  other  day.  It  was  one  of  the  phases  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  man  over  the  planet,  and  incidentally  made  the  possibility 
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of  Anglo-American  communication  closer  and  more  rapid  than  could  have  entered  into 
our  conception  five,  three,  or  even  two  years  ago.  With  these  immense  facilities 
before  us,  the  great  and  almost  solemn  question  arises,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  them  ?  One  great  public  man  exclaimed  with  exultation,  "  Aye !  we  can  have 
the  Daily  Mail  on  the  New  York  breakfast  table  on  the  day  of  publication ! "  That, 
of  course,  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  great  nations, 
and  possibly  for  the  Daily  Mail  itself,  and  undoubtedly  that  rapid  interchange  of 
journalistic  ideas  will  carry  in  itself  enormous  and  potent  results.  But  let  us  not  be 
satisfied  with  that  as  the  consummation  of  scientific  achievements  this  age  is  bringing 
to  fruition.  Let  us  seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  this  intercommunication  between 
the  two  countries  has  altogether  produced  those  results  on  culture,  using  that  word 
in  its  better  sense,  which  we  might  have  expected.  I  am  not  altogether  sure.  I 
know  we  see  much  more  of  the  printed,  written,  and  illustrated  matter  of  the  two 
Continents,  and  they  circulate  more  freely  than  ever  before.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  mutual  influence  of  the  higher  intellect  of  the  one  country  upon  that  of 
the  other  is  so  much  greater  and  more  beneficial  than  when  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  infinitely  less.  In  the  comparatively  primitive  period  of  the  middle  of 
last  century  there  waa  a  profound  influence  exercised  by  a  few  great  English  writers 
upon  the  American  people.  And  also  a  very  profound  influence  exercised  by  a  few 
great  American  writers  on  the  English  people.  Referring  only  to  novelists,  I  mention 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  on  the  one  side,  and  happily  we  have  still  that  influence  at 
work.  I  have  not  to  look  far  for  an  exemplification  of  my  words,  for  I  speak  with 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker  as  chairman,  and  he  is  himself  a  living  proof  that  there  are  still 
great  masters  of  fiction  widely  read  by  the  millions  of  both  countries.  But  I  do 
think  that,  in  those  days,  there  were  certain  great  masters  of  thought  and  history  and 
art  and  poetry  who  did  form  an  intellectual  bridge  between  these  two  branches  of 
the  race,  which  has  scarcely  widened  and  deepened  as  we  might  have  expected.  Carry 
your  minds  back  to  the  middle  of  last  century.  There  was  Carlyle,  as  well  known 
in  America  as  here ;  Herbert  Spencer,  far  better  known,  and  more  widely  read,  in 
America  than  here ;  Ruskin,  who  was  at  least  as  well  known  ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
a  name  of  great  force  and  influence.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt,  whether  you  could 
find  four  living  English  writers  who  have  that  same  influence  in  America  to-day.  On 
the  other  side  you  had  Emerson,  who  was  very  widely  known  and  studied  here ; 
and  Longfellow,  perhaps  the  most  popular  poet  not  merely  in  America  but  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Dominions  as  well.  There  was  an  extension  of  the  higher  culture 
which  I  do  not  think  has  increased.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  maintained  it,  not- 
withstanding all  the  facilities  for  intercommunication.  Now  if  we  want  to  arrive 
at  and  maintain  a  real  understanding  between  these  two  peoples,  surely  we  must 
promote  and  intensify  the  influence  of  the  great  writers  and  speakers  of  both  countries. 
We  are  importing  a  great  deal  from  America,  and  the  Americans,  with  characteristic 
energy,  when  they  find  a  demand  for  literary  and  artistic  commodities,  naturally  proceed 
to  export  them.  There  is  a  well-known  story  about  a  young  lady  of  Chicago,  who  was 
asked  if  they  had  much  culture  there.  "  Well,  no,"  she  said,  "  not  much  culture  yet. 
But  when  Chicago  takes  to  culture,  I  guess  that  Chicago  will  make  culture  hum." 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  interchange  is  always  of  the  highest  kind.  We  are 
well  acquainted  (through  the  operations  of  the  cinema  and  cheap  magazines)  with 
certain  phases  of  American  life,  but  it  would  perhaps  be  unfortunate  if  we  remained 
under  the  impression  that  these  were  the  only  phases  we  ought  to  know  and  think 
about.  There  are  many  other  sides  of  American  life  that  we  do  not  closely  touch, 
just  as  there  are  sides  of  English  life  of  which  America  boars  all  too  little.  I  am  a 
diligent  student  of  the  American  as  well  as  of  the  British  press,  and  a  heartfelt 
admirer  of  both.  But  I  do  think  you  might  study  both  these  great  bodies  of  literature 
and  still  remain  under  certain  misapprehensions  as  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritua 
characteristics  of  the  peoples  concerned.  For  a  good  many  years,  the  prevailing  idea 
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in  the  United  States  was  that  England  is  a  country  chiefly  interested  in  aristocratic 
divorce  cases  and  cricket  matches.  And  in  England  there  were  too  many  who 
regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  as  entirely  concerned  in  lynching  in 
the  South  or  in  hunting  dollars  in  the  North — judgments  which  are  hardly  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  real  facts.  We  know  each  other  a  little  better  now,  but  even 
now  there  is  much  which  we  remain  to  know.  The  true  link  between  peoples  will  not 
be  political,  and  cannot  be  wholly  economic,  valuable  as  these  links  may  be.  It  rests 
on  the  intellect  and  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  two  peoples  to  get  into  close  touch 
and  contact  with  one  another.  And  undoubtedly  Dr.  Maclean  is  on  the  strongest 
possible  ground  when  he  points  to  the  Universities,  and  tells  us  that,  through  and  by 
them,  that  intellectual  co-operation  must  be  secured.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  Universities  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  will  serve  the  sort  of  function  which 
Universities  served  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  in  mediaeval 
times,  with  all  their  difficulties,  there  was  more  international  knowledge  prevailing  than 
there  is — or  than  there  was,  until  very  recently — and  the  reason  was  largely  that  the 
Universities  were  largely  international.  That  is  a  movement  which  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  see  prevail  through  all  the  far-flung  realms  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
I  hope  young  students  from  the  furthest  west  of  America,  the  furthest  north  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  furthest  south  of  Australia,  will  make  their  way  and  come  to  study 
at  one  of  our  Universities — if  those  Universities  can  justify  themselves  by  giving  them 
a  better  culture,  training  or  education,  in  one  department  or  another,  than  they  can 
find  elsewhere.  And  in  the  comparative  decay  of  our  great  industrial  supremacy 
which  may  lie  before  us,  it  may  possibly  fall  to  our  share  to  be  to  the  other  lands 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  wide  and  unexhausted  domains  of  America,  what  little  Greece, 
in  earlier  days,  was  to  all  the  lands  of  the  Roman  Empire — a  great  centre  ol  culture, 
thought  and  knowledge.  I  hope  we  may,  before  very  long,  be  able  to  get  in  our 
Universities  some  kind  of  teaching  of  Britannic-American  history  which  will  show  the 
two  peoples  how  much  more  closely  they  resemble  each  other  than  they  sometimes 
imagine,  and  how  much  more  closely  they  are  allied  than  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe. 

The  connection  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  America  and  Britain  did 
not  break  off  suddenly  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  just  as  it  did  not  begin  with  the 
Rebellion.  What  we  urgently  want  are  teachers  of  politics  and  history  who  will  show 
the  two  peoples  how  they  have  been  developing,  side  by  side,  and  on  parallel  lines, 
and  how  the  struggles  towards  a  wider  freedom  and  a  larger  democracy  have  gone 
on  pan  passu,  developing  at  equal  pace  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  stand 
at  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  hundreds  of  years  hence, 
men  will  look  back  and  say,  "  Oh,  if  I  could  see  what  people  were  thinking  and  how 
they  were  behaving  towards  one  another  on  this  24th  day  of  June  1919."  The  occasion  is 
such  as  never  occurred  in  human  history  before,  and  may  never  occur  again.  We 
stand  at  the  close  of  the  greatest  war  ever  waged,  and  perhaps  the  last.  The  future 
rests  in  the  main,  and  more  than  anything  else,  on  the  wisdom  and  judgment,  the 
moderation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  two  English-speaking  peoples.  May  they  be 
worthy  of  the  destiny  that  awaits  them ! 

After  two  officers  of  the  American  army  and  Major  Horsfall  (Australia)  had  spoken, 
The  CHAIBMAH  said :  I  am  very  glad  that  the  two  American  officers  have  addressed 
us,  for  our  hearts  warm  towards  men  who  have  played  the  part  the  American  army 
has  played  in  this  terrible  War.  One  of  the  American  officers  said  that  he  had  been 
pro-German,  and  had  been  converted  by  his  visit  to  this  country.  I  think  the  American 
army  will  in  future  be  an  army  of  missionaries  for  the  promotion  of  good  feeling 
between  the  United  States  and  this  country,  for  whatever  differences  there  may  be 
between  the  two  peoples,  at  heart  and  in  mind  they  mean  the  same  thing.  Our 
methods  of  government  are  different,  but  our  principles  are  the  same.  This  country 
gave  to  the  United  States  ita  Monroe  doctrine.  It  was  almost  immediately  after  the 
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American  Revolution  that  the  British  Prime  Minister  suggested  to  the  American  Minister 
here  the  idea —  as  Jefferson  hoped  after — that  such  a  doctrine  would  be  the  means 
of  bringing  our  two  peoples  together.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  do  it,  but  I  believe 
this  War  has  done  it.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that,  in  future,  American  students  will 
come  to  this  country  and  not  go  to  Germany.  Our  two  peoples  cannot  remain  apart. 
Not  education  alone  will  bring  us  together.  The  lecturer  spoke  somewhat  disparagingly 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  economic  idea.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  read  Mr. 
Garvin's  book.  Mr.  Garvin  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  and  thinks  that  the  only  thing 
that  will  unite  the  two  peoples  is  economic  relations.  Mr.  Jenkins  also  has  a  high 
estimation  of  commerce  for  that  purpose.  I  will  agree  with  them  both.  I  think 
commerce  and  education  will  have  an  immense  deal  of  influence  in  bringing  the  two 
peoples  together,  but  not  education  alone.  The  interests  of  the  two  peoples  are  one 
so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
did  not  enter  this  War  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or  for  territory.  I  was  in  charge  of 
American  Publicity  for  nearly  three  years.  I  have  an  American  wife,  and  I  think 
I  know  the  American  mind.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  American  people  are 
doing  a  very  great  work.  Nobody  can  suspect  them.  We  might  be  suspected,  but 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  for  three  long  years  this  Empire  has  borne  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden,  not  only  of  fighting,  but  of  finance.  We  entered  the  War,  not 
for  territorial  gain,  but  to  save  Belgium,  to  save  our  own  honour,  and  because 
we  believed  that,  had  the  Germans  succeeded,  they  would  have  brought  the  world 
to  ruin.  Concluding,  the  Chairman  remarked  that  the  United  States  Navy  was  built 
in  order  to  prevent  Germany  from  interfering  with  South  America.  This  he  had  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney.  It  was  after  that  that  Germany's  ambitions  were 
turned  towards  the  East.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Maclean  for  his  brilliant, 
acute,  and  mentally  searching  address. 

In  replying,  Dr.  Maclean  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Army  Education  Commission, 
that  helped  to  place  many  hundreds  of  men,  he  wished  officially  to  give  thanks  from 
that  body  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Red  Cross  Records. — The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  established  a  good  record 
during  the  War.  Early  in  1915  a  depot  was  opened  in  Paris  for  supplying  the  French 
hospitals,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1918,  72,782  cases  of  comforts,  costing  over  $850,000, 
had  been  supplied  to  French  sick  and  wounded.  But  the  work  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  France.  In  Great  Britain  four  large  hospitals  were  opened  and  equipped, 
and  one  for  Canadian  officers  was  established  in  London.  From  November  1914  to 
November  1918,  248,673  cases  of  supplies  were  received  from  Canada,  and  46,768 
more  were  purchased  in  England.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  cases  of  supplies 
distributed  in  England  was  113,813.  In  one  year,  the  purchasing  department  sent 
out  12,630,000  cigarettes  and  10  tons  of  chocolate,  and  over  530,000  parcels  containing 
food,  clothing  and  tobacco  were  sent  to  Canadian  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany.  A 
Canadian  Red  Cross  store  was  attached  to  every  Canadian  Hospital  in  France,  and 
an  advanced  supply  store  was  maintained  at  corps  headquarters  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  comforts  in  the  field. 

Housing  Problem  in  Winnipeg. — The  Winnipeg  City  Council  is  promoting  a  housing 
scheme  whereby  returned  soldiers  and  others  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Dominion 
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Government  by  which  money  will  be  lent  on  small  houses  erected  during  the  year. 
The  city  has  asked  the  Manitoba  Association  of  Architects  to  co-operate  in  this 
matter  in  order  that  these  cottages  can  be  built  on  the  most  modern  lines,  and  designs 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 

New  Duties  for  the  Flying  Machine.— The  project  of  an  aerial  patrol  of  forests 
has  been  advocated  for  some  time,  and  the  Dominion  Government  was  strongly  urged 
to  undertake  the  first  experiments.  To  render  the  enterprise  possible,  the  Quebec 
Government  and  St.  Maurice  Forest  Protective  Association  volunteered  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  machines  and  pilots.  While  engaged  in  watching  for  forest  fires 
from  above,  the  operators  will  be  in  wireless  communication  with  the  rangers  on 
the  ground,  and  will  be  able  to  report  fires  instantly.  The  mapping  of  forests  by 
camera  will  also  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Two  hydro- 
planes have  been  released  already  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Naval  Affairs 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec.  This  type  of 
aircraft  is  considered  the  most  suitable  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  lakes  there 
are  in  the  province.  An  aeroplane  expedition  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  wood  pulp  resources  of  Labrador.  Photographs  of  all 
the  large  forests  will  be  taken,  and  from  these  the  necessary  calculations  will  be  made. 
The  Aerial  League  of  Canada  is  sending  representatives  to  the  various  whaling  stations 
to  examine  the  ground  for  the  establishment  of  shelters  for  seaplanes.  The  whaling 
corporations  propose  to  introduce  the  flying  machine  into  the  industry. 

Naval  Coastal  Stations.— The  Canadian  Department  of  Naval  Service  has  established 
on  the  east  coast  of  Canada  four  direction-finding  stations,  which  should  prove  of 
great  value  to  vessels  unable  to  determine  their  position  owing  to  fog.  These  stations 
are  located  at  Cape  Sable,  at  the  mouth  of  Halifax  Harbour,  and  at  Cape  Canso  and 
Cape  Race,  Newfoundland.  Prom  any  of  these  stations  a  vessel  equipped  with  wireless 
can  obtain  a  bearing  while  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Future  Of  the  Iron  Mines. — The  enormous  demand  for  iron  during  the  War  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  Newfoundland 
iron  mines,  at  Bill  Island,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  There  are 
two  areas,  both  rich  in  iron  ore,  one  of  which  has  an  annual  output  of  700,000 
tons,  and  is  credited  with  a  supply  which  should  be  sufficient  to  last  at  this  rate 
for  nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  while  the  other,  with  an  annual  output 
of  600,000  tons,  is  believed  to  contain  enough  ore  to  last  for  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  years.  Newfoundland  may  be  regarded  therefore  as  having  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  iron.  The  mines  are  most  conveniently  situated  near  the 
coast,  where  ships  of  7,000  tons  can  be  loaded  in  the  space  of  about  six  or  seven 
hours.  The  iron  is  then  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  for  smelting  and  finishing  processes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Australian  Y.M.C.A. — The  negotiations  entered  into  in  March  last  by  Mr 
Herbert  E.  Easton,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Immigration  League,  with 
Mr.  J.  J.  Virgo  and  Major  H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  the  transfer  to  the  Australian  Y.M.C.A. 
of  the  League's  receiving  depot  or  hostel  at  Glebe  Point,  Sydney,  have  now  been 
completed  by  the  National  Committee  of  the  Australian  Y.M.C.A.  These  premises 
are  being  taken  over  by  the  Australian  Y.M.C.A.,  who  have  agreed  to  further  the 
League's  aims  and  objective,  which,  briefly,  is  the  development  of  Australia's  primary 
industries.  Any  efforts  by  the  Australian  Y.M.C.A.  in  this  direction  will  be  subject  to 
the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Transvaal  Tobacco. — The  future  of  tobacco  production  in  the  Transvaal  is  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  secure  an  oversea 
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market,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  one  without  delay.  Large  areas  of 
suitable  land  are  still  available  in  the  north-western  Transvaal,  while  the  completion 
of  the  big  Crocodile  River  dam  at  Haartebeeste  Poort,  which  is  being  constructed 
by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,000,000,  and  should  be  finished  in  two  or 
three  years'  time,  will  add  some  thousands  of  acres  more  to  the  area  already  appro- 
priated for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  preferential  duty  on  Empire-grown  tobacco 
will  give  that  of  South  Africa  an  advantage  of  Is.  4d.  per  Ib.  over  the  foreign-grown 
leaf.  It  is  proposed  to  ship  the  leaf  itself  in  a  condition  ready  for  manufacture, 
rather  than  to  sell  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  certain  amount 
of  South  African  tobacco  was  sent  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  war  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but  before  then  the  quantity  of  leaf  exported  was 
almost  negligible.  Ever  since  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  small  quantities 
of  the  better-known  brands  have  been  sent  to  England,  but  now  that  the  production 
has  so  increased  as  to  have  a  considerable  surplus  over  and  above  local  requirements, 
the  question  of  developing  an  export  trade  has  arisen.  The  total  tobacco  production 
of  the  Union  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  about  10,000,000  Ib.  per  annum,  and 
of  this  quantity  the  local  market  absorbs  about  8,000,000  Ib. 

INDIA. 

Agricultural  Output  Of  British  India. — In  normal  years  the  field  produce  of  India 
provides  a  substantial  exportable  balance,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  needs  of  her 
enormous  population.  Almost  all  the  food  required,  with  the  exception  of  sugar, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  diminished  rather  than  increased  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  can  be  produced  in  the  country.  Excluding  the  Shan  States  of  Burma,  the 
tribal  areas  of  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  British  Baluchistan,  all  of  which  are 
comparatively  unimportant  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  also  the  Native 
States,  the  British  Provinces  cover  616,160,000  acres,  of  which  about  14  per  cent. 
is  forest  land  and  23  per  cent,  is  not  available  for  cultivation.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  food  production  is  given  over  to  the  growing 
of  rice,  wheat  being  second  in  importance.  Although  one  effect  of  the  War  has  been 
to  stimulate  production,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  the  direction 
of  scientific  and  experimental  research,  owing  to  the  serious  depletion  of  the  depart- 
mental staffs.  Having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  Indian  agriculture,  which 
is  now  and  always  will  be  her  chief  industry,  both  in  relation  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  itself  and  to  the  needs  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  conditions  will  soon  be  normal  again.  Her  vast  possibilities  and  her 
accessibility  to  the  markets  of  the  world  make  the  future  of  agricultural  India  an 
absorbing  problem  in  view  of  the  general  deficiency  of  supplies  resulting  from  the 
War. 

European  Market  for  Indian  Opium. — Until  lately,  Indian  opium  was  thought  to 
contain  too  little  morphine  to  be  used  satisfactorily  in  the  manufacture  of  morphine 
and  for  medicinal  preparations,  so  that  before  the  War  most  of  the  opium  so  used 
was  obtained  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  Although  this  was  true  of  a  large  part  of 
the  opium  prepared  in  India  for  export  to  the  East,  it  is  now  clearly  established 
that  the  opium  obtained  from  certain  areas  in  India  is  in  every  way  suited  to  European 
requirements.  So  long  ago  as  1896  the  Imperial  Institute  suggested  to  the  Indian 
Government  that  the  production  of  medicinal  opium  for  export  to  Europe  should 
be  undertaken,  but  nothing  was  done  in  this  direction  until  1907,  when  the  question 
again  arose  in  connection  with  the  restrictions  which  were  then  placed  on  the  future 
export  of  Indian  opium  to  China.  Finally,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  export  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  opium  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  permitted.  Investigations 
have  proved  that  opium  equal  to  the  best  Turkish  and  Persian  opium  can  be  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  different  parts  of  India,  so  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  a  regular  overseas  trade  will  be  established  and  maintained. 
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Temple,  C.  L.— Native  Races  and  their  Rulers  I  Sketches  and  Studies  of  Official  Life  and  Adminis- 
trative Problems  in  Nigeria.  Pp.  xi.-252.  Illust.  Cape  Town  :  Argus  Printing  Co. .London  • 
Way  and  Co.  1918. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  boon  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Nigeria 
and  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  which  he  writes.  His  book  is  in  many  ways  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  native  administration  in  Africa,  and  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  ruling  African  races.  It  is  mainly  a  plea  for  "  indirect  " 
rule,  i.e.  for  the  employment  of  the  natives  themselves  in  the  administration  of  their  territories, 
through  the  agency  of  their  own  institutions.  In  Nigeria  especially,  this  system  has  been  followed 
in  the  past  with  great  success,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  great  tracts  of 
territory  in  which  the  European  element  is  extremely  small  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon 
the  application  of  this  principle.  Where  powerful  systems  of  native  government  are  already  in 
existence,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  good  policy  to  maintain  and  support  native  institutions,  where 
such  do  not  clash  disastrously  with  the  higher  ethics  of  humanity,  and  Mr.  Temple,  whilst  demon- 
strating the  difficulties  of  adjusting  theory  to  practice,  shows  conclusively  we  think,  the  superiority, 
from  the  practical  point  of  view,  of  the  system  followed  in  Nigeria. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  and  International  Law.     Third  Series  :   vol.  i.,  Pt.  I.     1919- 

The  present  number  contains  an  important  article  by  Professor  Berriedale  Keith  on  "  The 
Canadian  Constitution  and  External  Relations  ",  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  legal  position 
of  Canada  and  her  practical  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  ably  discussed  by  the  author. 
An  article  by  Sir  Albert  Gray  on  "  The  German  Colonies  in  Africa  "  reveals  again  the  systematic 
brutality  of  German  administration  in  Africa. 

O'Neill,  H.  C.  —  The  War  in  Africa,  1914-1917,  and  in  the  Far  East,  1914.  Pp.  114.  Maps. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1919.  3«.  6d. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  best  short  account  of  operations  in  Africa  and  at  Kiao-Chau 
that  we  have  seen.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  special  maps,  which  form  an  important  feature,  and  the 
text  is  lucid  and  accurate. 

Anderson,  J.  T.  M. — The  Education  of  the  New-Canadian:  a  Treatise  on  Canada' sGreatest  Educational 
Problem.  Pp.271.  Illust.  London  and  Toronto  :  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons.  1918.  $2.60. 

Dr.  Anderson,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  Director  of  Education  among  the  New  Canadians  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  writes,  therefore,  with  special  authority  upon  the  problems  connected  with 
the  training  in  Canadian  citizenship  of  the  large  foreign  clement  in  Western  Canada.  There  are 
upwards  of  750,000  setttlers  in  Canada  who  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  of  these  some  62  per  cent,  live 
in  the  Western  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Many  of  these  emigrants  come  from  the  United  States, 
but  there  remains  a  very  large  residuum  who  cannot  speak  English,  and  who  still  cling  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  Until  comparatively  recently  these  foreigners,  after  three 
years'  residence  in  the  Dominion,  were  naturalised,  given  the  franchise,  and  endowed  with  full 
Canadian  citizenship,  even  though  they  could  not  speak  a  single  word  of  English.  In  1918  conditions 
were  made  harder,  and  a  residence  of  five  years,  plus  an  "  adequate  "  knowledge  of  English  or  French, 
were  required.  The  danger  of  the  situation  consists  in  the  fact  that  foreign  settlers  gather  together 
in  small  communities,  such  as  the  Mennonite  and  Ruthenian  settlements,  or  in  mixed  foreign  com- 
munities, with  the  result  that  many  never  learn  the  English  language,  or  at  best  but  imperfectly. 
Dr.  Anderson  deals  with  the  problems  arising  from  this  state  of  affairs  and  demonstrates  the  great 
importance  of  a  linguistically  homogeneous  people,  even  should  its  component  parts  be  racially 
distinct. 

Wade,  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Q. — Australia:  Problems  and  Prospects.     Pp.  111.     Oxford:  Clarendon 

Press.     1919.     4*. 

Sir  Charles  Wade,  who  has  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  public  life  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
for  three  years  Premier  of  that  State,  naturally  writes  with  great  authority  upon  Australian  problems. 
In  the  present  volume  he  expands  the  series  of  lectures  which  were  delivered  at  University  College, 
London.  He  confines  his  treatise  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  for  the  handling  of  which  either  Commonwealth  or  State  experience 
may  be  instructive.  His  book,  therefore,  is  of  uncommon  interest  and  value,  and  may  be  commended 
to  all  students  of  social  and  industrial  problems  in  this  country. 

Shney,    Herbert   Stanley.— Bibliography  of  Foreign  Trade    Publications.    Pp.   vii-77.     The  Ten 

Bosch  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California.     1918. 

A  useful  little  work  giving  a  list  of  the  principal  official  and  other  publications  connected 
with  trade  and  commerce. 
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Hunt,  John  D. — The  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism  i  a  Training  Course  in  Citizenship.  Pp.  xviii-410- 
Toronto  :  Maomillan  Company  of  Canada.  1918. 

Written  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Alberta,  and  intended  to  form  the  basis  for 
discussion  by  local  debating  societies,  &c.  The  author  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  continues  with  chapters  on  the  rise  of  democracy- — -an  arrangement  which  might  be 
reversed  with  advantage. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  H.— 4  Comparative  Study  of  the  Bantu  and  Semi-Bantu  Languages.  Pp.  xi-816. 
Maps.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1919.  £3  3s. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  monumental  work  on  the  Bantu  languages  of  Africa.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the 
materials  upon  which  this  volume  is  based,  and  all  scholars  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him — and  to  the  Clarendon  Press — for  publishing  so  valuable  a  work.  It  would 
have  been  deplorable  if  the  labour  of  so  many  years  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  manu- 
script form,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  the  public  support  will  enable  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  to  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  The  present  volume  contains  two  introductory  chapters  on 
the  history  of  research  into  the  Bantu  languages,  and  on  the  distribution  and  characteristics  of  thebe 
languages.  These  are  followed  by  an  exhaustive  vocabulary  of  the  366  Bantu  and  eighty-seven 
semi-Bantu  languages  and  dialects,  divided  into  numerous  groups.  The  book  therefore, 
apart  from  its  value  to  the  student  of  comparative  philology,  is  of  great  value  as  a  work 
of  reference.  It  is  proposed  that  the  second  volume  should  consist  of  an  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  the  phonology  and  word-roots,  and  a  comparative  examination  of  the  syntax 
of  the  Bantu  and  semi-Bantu  tongues,  together  with  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  this 
evidence. 

Collins,  Major  0.   R.  H. — Military  Organisation  and  Administration.     Pp.   xxix-414.   London  : 

Hugh  Bees.     1918. 

This  book  consists  of  lectures  given  by  the  author  at  the  Canadian  Military  School,  and 
forms  a  practical  handbook  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  clear,  lucid,  and  concise. 

Brassey,   Earl,  and   Leyland,  John. — The   Naval   Annual,   1919.     Pp.    528.    Plans    and  illust. 

London :    William  Clowes  and  Sons.     1919.     21*. 

The  resumption  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Naval  Annual "  after  an  interval  of  three 
years  is  a  welcome  event,  more  especially  because  the  new  volume  emerges  with  almost 
the  eclat  of  a  new  publication.  It  contains  a  complete  record  of  the  work  of  the  Navy 
during  the  War  and  of  the  operations  of  the  Allied  Navies,  written  by  various  experts, 
including  the  two  editors,  Commander  Robinson,  Captain  Knox,  U.S.N.,  Commander  Hordern, 
and  Sir  Norman  A.  Leslie.  Almost  every  aspect  of  naval  activity  is  dealt  with,  from  con- 
struction and  developments  in  warship-propelling  machinery  to  the  convoy  system  and  the 
submarine  war  on  merchant  shipping.  Tho  second  portion  of  the  Annual  contains,  as  here- 
tofore, a  list,  with  plans,  of  the  British  and  other  navies,  with  supplementary  information 
of  a  technical  character. 

Newland,  H.  0. — Planting,  Cultivation  and  Expression  of  Coconuts,  Kernels,  Cacao  and  Edible 
Vegetable  Oils  and  Seeds  of  Commerce.  Pp.  111.  Illust.  London  :  Charles  Griffin  and 
Co.  1919.  6*. 

This  is  a  practical  handbook  for  planters,  financiers  and  others  interested  in  vegetable 
oils.  The  author  is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  West  Africa  Association. 

Keith,  Arthur  Berriedale. — The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Berlin  Act.    Pp.  344.    Oxford  :  Clarendon 

Prees.     1919. 

An  authoritative  work  on  the  history  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  on  the  Berlin  Act. 
Professor  Keith  has  performed  a  distinct  service  to  the  students  of  African  administration 
in  writing  this  volume.  He  sums  up  heavily  against  the  Leopoldian  regime  in  the  Congo. 
"  Within  seven  years  of  its  institution  it  had  devised  a  legal  system  under  which  the  natives, 
deprived  of  the  right  to  collect  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  were  forced  to  labour,  on  the 
specious  plea  of  taxation,  for  the  State  or  companies  in  which  it  w:is  interested,  while  inde- 
pendent traders,  especially  non-Belgian,  were  effectively  excluded  from  the  territory  and 
forbidden  the  means  of  acquiring  land  or  carrying  on  trade."  The  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Peace  Settlement  and  the  Berlin  Act  is  certainly  the  most  important  examination  of  the 
problems  connected  with  administration  in  Central  Africa  tha  has  yet  appeared.  Professor 
Keith's  contention  that  a  revision  of  the  Berlin  Act  is  necessary  "if  in  the  future  the 
government  of  African  dependencies  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  only  principle  which  renders  it 
justifiable — primary  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  races  over  whom  dominion  is 
exercised  ",  appears  to  be  unanswerable. 
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Barrett,  Sir  James  W.— A.   Vision  of  the  Possible  :  What  the  B.  A.M.  C.  Might  Become.    Pp.  xvi-182. 
Maps.     London  :     U.    K.    Lewis  and   Co.     1919.     9«. 

Sir  James  Barrett  is  proving  himself  a  most  prolific  writer,  this  being  the  fourth  volume 
from  his  pen  within  a  comparatively  short  period.  In  this  book  he  sketches  the  organisation 
of  the  B.A.M.C.,  gives  an  account  of  the  medical  woik  in  Egypt,  criticises  certain  short- 
comings that  have  been  revealed,  and  offers  a  most  valuable  constructive  programme  foi 
th?  better  utilisation  of  its  services  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Colvin,  Ian  D. — The  Safety  of  the  Nation  i  showitig  how  our  Security  resit  upon  our  Industries 
Pp.  xii-241.     London  :    John   Murray.     1919.     6s. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Colvin's  sub-title,  nor  with  his  statement  that  "  the  welfare 
of  its  industries  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  nation  ",  and  .,11  will  admire  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  hip  opinions,  although  they  cannot  always  agree  with  them.  In  this  volume 
Mr.  Colvin  attempts  to  rouse  the  nation  to  an  appreciation  of  its  industrial  and  commercial 
position,  and  ends  with  a  thumping  denunciation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  enter  which 
is  "  in  fact  to  place  our  interests,  our  affairs,  our  life  itself,  under  the  control  of  other 
nations ".  There  is  certainly  a  need  for  strong  words  and  strot,g  opinions  nowadays,  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  meekly  accepting  the  philosophy  of  flabby  Internationalism,  but  we 
honestly  doubt  whether  Mr.  Colvin'e  principles  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion — viz.  an 
entirely  self-supporting  Empire — would  not  lead  to  greater  evils  than  those  at  present  existing. 

Buchanan,  Captain  An^us. — Three   Tears'  War  in  East  Africa.     Maps  and  illust.     Pp.  xvii-247. 

London :    John   Murray.     1919.     12,s. 

Although  Captain  Buchanan  deals  mainly  with  the  operations  of  a  single  column — that 
which  advanced  from  the  Kilimanjaro  area  to  the  Central  Railway  and  thence  to  the 
Morogoro-Rufiji  district — he  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  operations  as  a  whole  in  German 
East  Africa.  The  author  was  attached  to  the  25th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  engaged  in  the 
long  and  arduous  operations — especially  the  hard  period  during  the  rainy  season  of  1916 — 
in  which  they  were  employed.  An  introduction  by  Lord  Cranworth  shows  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  British  troops  were  confronted. 

Holtom.  Surgeon  E.  C.  H. — Two  Years'  Captivity  in  German  East  Africa.    Pp.  239.    London: 

flutchinson.     1919. 

A  personal  narrative  of  a  surgeon  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Dvr-es-Salaam  on  November 
28,  1914. 

Keir,     Lieut-General     Sir     John. — A    "  Soldier' 's-eye-view "    of    our    Armies.     Pp.     xii-245. 

London  :   John  Murray.     1919.     6s. 

Sir  John  Keir,  the  author  of  this  book,  was  in  command  of  the  6th  Corps,  B.E.F. 
His  volume  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  military  needs  of  the  present  and  future  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  realise  the  need  for  a  clearly  defined  policy  with  regard  to  our  military 
organisation.  Sir  John  pleads  for  a  National  Army  supported  by  a  Regular  Army,  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment  for  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  Dominion  and 
other  forces. 

Jacomb,   Edward. — The  Future   of  the  Kanaka.    Pp.   219.    London :    P.   S.   King   and    Son. 

1919.    6». 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
Kanaka  in  the  South  Pacific.  Present  conditions  are  most  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  show  how  these  may  be  improved,  administratively, 
economically  and  socially.  If  the  author  does  not  exaggerate,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  does,  conditions  on  certain  plantations  leave  everything  to  be  desired. 

Crespi,  Angelo. — La  Funzione  Storica  de  I' Impero  Britannico.  Pp.  xi-422.  Milano  :  Treves.  1918. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  relate  the  growth,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  show  how  this  growth  aroused  the  envy  of  the  Germans,  led  to  a 
prolonged  political  and  economic  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the  new  German  Empire 
and  finally  ended  in  the  disaster  of  1914. 

Barker,    J.    Ellis. — Modern    Germany  l     its    Rise,    Growth,    Downfall    and    Future.    Pp.    496. 

London :  John   Murray.     1919.     15s. 

This  is  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Mr.  Ellis  Barker's  illuminating  book,  but  in  many  respects 
it  is  practically  a  new  work  as  it  has  been  "  entirely  re-written  and  very  greatly  enlarged  ". 
The  final  chapter  on  "The  Future  of  Germany"  is  to  be  commended  for  its  vigorous 
denunciation  of  Prussia  and  the  Prussians;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  "Germany 
will  probably  remain  poor  and  weak  for  decades ".  Present  signs  point  to  the  contrary, 
and  the  recuperative  power  of  modern  Germany  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
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Royal   Historical  Society. — Transactions :  Fourth  Series.     Vol.  i.  pp.  301.     London.     1919. 

The  present  volume  contains  four  papers  of  interest  to  the  student  of  colonial  history, 
viz :  Miss  V.  M.  Methley's  account  of  "  The  Ceylon  Expedition  of  1803  " ;  Professor  Egerton'a 
"  System  of  British  Colonial  Administration  of  the  Crown  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  compared  with  the  system  prevailing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century " ; 
Colonel  Amery's  "Constitutional  Development  of  South  Africa";  and  Professor  Wrong's 
"  Constitutional  Development  of  Canada."  The  two  last  p  vpers  are  specially  useful  because 
they  give,  in  a  concise  form,  tne  main  features  connected  with  the  political  development 
of  South  Africa  and  Canada. 

Lefroy,  A.  H.  P. — A  Short  Treatise  on  Canadian  Constitutional  Law.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy.  Pp.  xlviii-322.  London :  Sweet  and  Maxwell. 
Toronto  :  Carswell  and  Co.  1918. 

Mr.  Lefroy  is  the  leading  authority  on  Canadian  constitutional  law.  His  present  volume 
provides  a  text  concise  and  simple  enough  for  university  students,  and  notes  supplying 
all  the  requirements  of  the  practical  lawyer  called  upon  to  advise  upon  some  question 
arising,  under  the  British  North  America  Act  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  Canada. 

Bell,  H.  T.  Montague,  and  Woodhead,  H.  0.  VT.—The  China  Tear  Book,  1919-20.    Pp.xx-762. 

London :    Routledge  and   Sons,   1919.     21«. 

The  new  edition  of  the  China  Year  Book  contains  a  mass  of  information  of  use  to  all 
who  have  interests  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  those  who  have  commercial 
relations  with  China.  In  addition  to  the  sections  dealing  with  Finance,  Communications 
(a  most  useful  section),  Education,  Agriculture,  Mines,  &c.,  there  is  a  Chinese  "Who's  Who" 
of  the  chief  Chinese  celebrities,  from  which  we  learn  that  Chang  Cheng-Hsun  organised  a 
motor-bus  service  in  Peking  and  that  Kung  Lin-Lo  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Confucius. 
This  section  is  of  considerable  value  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  the  principal  foreign 
officials  in  China. 

Kennedy,  W.  P.  M. — Documents  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  1759-1915.  Pp.  xxxii-707. 
Toronto :  Oxford  University  Press.  1918.  21«. 

The  primary  object  of  this  book  has  been  to  provide  students  of  Canadian  constitutional 
development  with  a  collection  of  documents  dealing  with  tho  administration  and  political 
development  of  Canada.  Mr.  Kennedy  appears  to  have  made  a  most  judicious  selection, 
because  he  has  gathered  together  not  only  the  important  acts  of  Parliament,  ordinances, 
proclamations,  &c.,  but  has  illustrated  their  bearing  upon  Canadian  history  by  numerous 
contemporary  letters,  speeches,  and  other  documents.  To  the  student,  the  elucidating  docu- 
ments and  despatches  are  of  special  value,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Kennedy's  volume  supple- 
ments, and  in  part  supersedes,  tho  well-known  collections  of  documents  edited  by  Messrs. 
Shortt  and  Doughty  and  other  writers. 

Compston,  H.  F.  B. — Thomas  Coram:  Churchman,  Empire  Builder,  and  Philanthropist. 
Pp.  125.  Illust.  London :  S.P.C.K.  1918.  3s. 

The  substance  of  this  book  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  'the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  in  October  1917.  Coram  was  founder  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  entirely 
deserves  the  three  titles  given  to  him  by  the  author. 

Wright,  Arnold. — Anneiley  of  Surat  and  his  Times :  the  True  Story  of  the  Mythical  Wesley 
Fortune.  Pp.  357.  London :  Andrew  Melrose.  1918.  10«.  6d. 

This  book  supplements  in  gome  important  particulars  the  story  of  the  rise  of  British 
influence  in  Asia  told  in  Mr.  Wright's  former  volume,  "  Early  Adventurers  in  the  East." 
It  deals  with  the  half-century  which  followed  Gerald  Aungier's  successful  administration 
of  the  island  of  Bombay  after  its  transfer  from  the  Crown  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  is  a  most  entertaining  record  of  an  interesting  period  of  Indian  History.  Annesley 
himself  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  and  he  bequeathed  to  the  Rector 
of  Epworth,  and  to  each  of  his  children,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  the  sum 
of  one  shilling  each,  in  order  to  cut  them  off  from  any  claim  to  his  estate.  Mr.  Wright 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  examine  the  Indian  records  in  Whitehall,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  a  work  of  some  historical  interest,  he  has  not  indicated  by  means  of  footnotes 
the  source  of  much  of  his  information. 

Harding,  Eev.  H.  0. — The  Land  of  Promise.  Pp.  116,  Illust.  London  :  Church  Missionary 
Society.  1919.  2s. 

Mr.  Harding  writes  about  Palestine  with  personal  knowledge,  gained  during  a  residence 
at  Gaza. 
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Western.    Rev.    Walter. — The    Playground  of  the    Far    East.    Pp.    xii-333.    Maps    and  illiist. 
London :   John  Murray.     1918.     18s. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Weston  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Mountaineering  in  the 
Japanese  Alps".  Mr.  Weston  is  the  only  foreign-born  member  of  the  Japanese  Alpine  Club 
and  has  climbed  almost  all  the  prominent  peaks  in  Japan.  In  a  short  preface  Professor 
Shigetaka  Shiga  states  that  "  we  are  convinced  that  his  new  work  on  Japanese  mountains 
will  be  so  instructive  as  well  as  so  popular  that  the  price  of  paper  in  the  capital  will  bo 
enhanced,  owing  to  the  immense  circulation  of  the  book !  "  Certainly  the  price  of  paper 
has  gone  up.  Mr.  Weston's  book  is  well  illustrated  and  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of 
mountaineering. 

Candler,  Edmund.— The  Sepoy.    Pp.  234.     Illust.     London  :  John  Murray.     1919.     7s.  6d. 

An  excellent  and  popular  account  of  the  Sepoy,  well  illustrated,  and  founded  upon  long 
experience  of  India  and  more  recent  experience  in  Mesopotamia. 

Peterson,  C.  W. —  Wake  Up,  Canada  1  Reflections  on  Vital  National  Issues.  Pp.  xiv-365. 
Toronto  :  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada.  1919. 

That  it  is  necessary  for  Canada  to  wake  up  will  be  news  for  many  in  the  old  slow-moving 
Mother  Country.  In  this  important  work,  which  is  mildly  constructive  and  highly  critical, 
the  author,  who  is  well  known  in  the  journalistic  profession  in  Canada,  shows  that  Canada, 
like  other  nations,  has  problems  and  difficulties  that  require  wide-awake  attention.  The 
author's  stylo  is  vigorous.  "  I  love  this  Canada  of  ours,"  he  writes,  "  this  clean,  strenuous, 
blessed,  young  country,  seemingly  so  enormously  distant  from  the  slimy,  unwholesome  social 
mess  of  Europe." 

Doke,  Rev.  Joseph  J. — M.  K.  Gandhi :  an  Indian  Patriot  in  South  Africa.  Pp.  viii— 103. 
Madras  :  G.  A.  Natesan  and  Co.  1919.  1  rupee. 

We  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  understand  something  of 
the  Indian  question  in  South  Africa,  and  are  not  willing  to  accept  meekly  the  ready-made 
opinions  of  those  who  have  a  bias,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Gandhi 
fought  a  strenuous  fight  in  South  Africa  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  and  whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  questions  involved,  one  can  only  admire  his  stub- 
born resistance  to  what  he  considered  to  bo  wrongs,  and  to  certain  intolerable  disabilities. 
Lord  Ampthill  contributes  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  preface. 

Goulven,  J.—Le  Maroc :  lea  Resources  de    ses    Regions,   sa    Miae    en     Valeur.     Pp.    xi— 282. 

Maps  and  illust.     Paris :   Emile   Larose.     1919. 

An  excellent  account  of  Morocco  and  its  resources  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Civil 
Bureau.  M.  Goulven's  book  is  especially  useful  for  its  detailed  topographical  information. 

Jeffery,  George. — A  Description  of  the  Historic  Monuments  of  Cyprus :  Studies  in  the 
Archaeology  and  Architecture  of  the  Island.  Pp.  469.  Plans  and  illu&t.  Cyprus :  James 
Archer,  Government  Printer.  1918.  Is.  6d. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  most  interesting 
volume,  which  in  reality  amounts  to  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  principal  antiquities  in 
Cyprus.  As  the  island  is  very  rich  in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  this  has  been  a  formidable 
task-  Admirably  compiled,  and  fully  indexed,  Mr.  Jeffery's  volume  forms  a  complete  guide 
to  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  island,  useful  alike  to  the  archaeologist,  the  historian  and  the 
ordinary  traveller. 

Wallace,  W.  Stewart. — The  Maseres  Letters,  1766-1768.     Pp.  135.     Toronto  :    Oxford  University 

Press,   Canadian   Branch.     1919.     3».  6d. 

This  is  one  of  the  University  Studies  in  History  and  Economics.  The  letters  of  Francis 
Maseres  have  never  before  been  published.  They  were  written  from  Quebec  to  correspond- 
ents in  England  during  1766-68 — a  critical  period  in  Canadian  history— and  thus  afford  a 
valuable  sidelight  on  personalities  and  politics  in  the  early  years  of  the  British  administration. 

Gilder,  P.  G.— The  Farmer's  Handbook.    Pp.   901.     Illust.     Sydney :    W.  A.   Gullick,  Govern- 

ment   Printer.     1918. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  valuable  handbook  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  New  South  Wales,  and  should  be  ar quir  d  by  all  who  are  engaging  in  agriculture  in 
Australia.  The  volume  is  very  compl'to,  and  trev's  in  a  practical  manner  with  almost  every 
matter  in  which  the  general  farmer  will  be  interested. 
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Brown,  A.  Samler,  and  Brown,  Q.  Gordon. — TT>e  South  and  East  African  Year  Book  and  Ouide. 
Pp.  iii-772.  Maps.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.  Cape  Town  :  J.  C-  Juta 
and  Co.  1919.  2«.  6d.  .  .  ,  ,• 

Thif  is  the  twenty-fifth  issue  of  the  Union  Castle  Guide  to  South  Africa,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  expanded  so  as  to  include  Eastern  Africa,  Angola,  South-West  Africa,  and 
Katanga.  During  an  extensive  use  of  this  volume  it  has  seldom  been  found  wanting.  It 
is  compiled  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  care  that  might  well  be  emulated  by  certain 
other  books  of  reference. 

Slater,  Gilbert. — Economic  Studies,  edited  by  Gilbert  Slater.  Vol.  i.  "  Some  South  Indian 
Villages."  Pp.  265.  Illust.  Oxford  University  Press.  1918.  12«.  6d. 

This  ia  tho  first  volume  of  tha  "  Eoonomio  Studies "  issued  by  th->  University  of  Madras, 
and  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  an  economic  survey  of  the  Presidency.  The  series  has 
been  commenced  owing  to  a  sugestion  by  Sir  Theodore  Morison  at  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  th?  .Madras  Economic  Association  in  1913.  Professor  Gilbert  Slater,  on  his  appointmnnt 
to  the  University  of  Madras,  in  1915,  undertook  the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  organised 
the  workers,  and  has  edited  the  results  of  their  labours. 
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Rhodesia  and  the  Union. — The  July  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  contains  an  editorial 
note,  under  the  above  heading,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  quotation  from  "  the  well- 
informed  correspondent  of  The  Times"  in  Cape  Town,  and  contains  the  following 
statement :  "  The  general  sentiment  in  Rhodesia  is  rather  against  inclusion  in  the 
Union  .  .  .  and  leans  towards  responsible  government.  Its  supporters,  however,  do 
not  apparently  stop  to  reflect  that  they  would  have  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  out 
the  Chartered  Company,  which  would  saddle  the  country,  only  just  now  balancing 
its  revenue  with  expenditure,  with  increased  taxation.  Crown  Colony  government  is 
ruled  out  as  wholly  improbable,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  either  the 
Charter  must  be  continued  or  Rhodesia  must  enter  the  Union,  whether  she  likes  it 
or  not."  There  are  not  many  Fellows  of  the  Institute  in  Southern  Rhodesia — not 
nearly  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be — but  a  few  more  paragraphs  like  this  will  reduce 
our  numbers ;  for  while  we  read  the  "  well  informed  "  article  in  The  Times  (written  by 
one,  who,  if  he  has  ever  been  in  Rhodesia,  has  certainly  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
recent  years  and  writes  from  1600  miles  away,  from  sources  of  information  obviously 
tainted)  with  annoyance,  we  do  not  expect  it  to  be  reproduced  as  an  ex  cathedra  utterance  in 
a  journal  which  is  supposed  to  be  impartially  sympathetic  to  the  Colonial  point  of  view. 

The  Times'  writer's  cloven  hoof  reveals  itself  in  the  expression  "  leans  towards 
responsible  government ".  Rhodesian  settlers  demanded  responsible  government  as 
far  back  as  1904.  In  1914  it  was  the  issue  at  the  election,  but  complicated  by  side 
issues.  Sir  Starr  Jameson  told  the  people  that,  if  the  Company  went,  they  would 
be  put  into  Union,  and  this  secured  a  triumph  for  the  Company,  which  won  twelve 
out  of  the  thirteen  seats.  But  since  that  time  the  movement  in  favour  of  responsible 
government  has  gathered  such  force  that  in  1915  these  same  mambers  mst  and  passsd 
(with  one  dissentient)  a  resolution  in  favour  of  responsible  government.  Three  membsrs 
were  absent  on  this  occasion.  Two  have  expressed  no  opinion,  and  one  is  against 
responsible  government,  but  of  the  members  elected  in  1914  on  the  Company  tickat, 
at  least  four  are  seeking  re-election  as  supporters  of  respmiiMs  governanit.  There 
is,  so  far,  no  Company  candidate  in  the  field,  and  the  opposition  is  provided  by  a 
small  but  influential  body  which  advocates  union.  The  Responsible  Governmant 
Association  is  the  only  political  organisation  which  covers  the  whole  country.  It 
consists  of  properly  constituted  branches  in  every  electoral  district,  with  a  central 
council,  and  two  smaller  provincial  councils,  and  a  strong  executive.  The  Presidant 
is  Sir  Charles  Coghlan,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  elected  mambsrs,  and  was  chosen  to 
represent  Rhodesia  at  the  Union  Conference.  There  are  three  branches  run  by  the 
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railwaymen — an  important  vote  in  Rhodesia.  There  are  branches  on  the  principal 
mines.  The  writer  addressed  some  thirty  public  meetings  in  all  the  principal  centres 
of  population  in  1918  and  1919,  when  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  Responsible 
Government  at  all — generally  without  dissentients.  So  far,  the  Union  party  has  held 
no  public  meeting. 

But  even  stronger  than  the  desire  to  govern  ourselves  is  the  desire  that  the  period 
of  Company  rule  should  end.  In  April  1919  the  supporters  of  Union  and  the  supporters 
of  Responsible  Government  met  and  agreed  on  one  point — that  Company  rule  is  totally 
inadequate  to  our  present  needs.  A  resolution  in  similar  terms  was  subsequently 
passed  in  the  Council,  despite  an  indignant  protest  from  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  votes  of  the  seven  nominated  members.  So  much  for  our  "  leaning "  towards 
self -government. 

Having  indicated,  as  the  faint  inclination  of  a  few,  what  is  really  the  passionate 
aspiration  of  a  large  majority,  The  Times'  writer  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  Responsible 
Government  supporters  have  given  no  thought  to  the  very  elements  of  the  problem. 
Does  he  suppose  that  people  who  live  in  Rhodesia,  and  have  their  whole  stake  in 
that  country,  are  advocating  a  political  change  without  ever  considering  its  effect 
upon  their  pockets  ?  If  he  were  really  well  informed  about  Rhodesia,  he  would  know 
that  the  financial  position  has  been  exhaustively  discussed,  and  that  our  late  Treasurer, 
Sir  Francis  Newton,  has  said  that  our  resources  are  enough  to  provide,  with  com- 
paratively low  taxation,  not  merely  the  services  of  the  year,  but  interest  on  a  moderate 
loan  and  sinking  fund.  Our  taxation  is  low  compared  to  other  countries,  the  only 
direct  tax  being  on  incomes  of  £600  for  bachelors  and  £1500  for  married  men,  and 
that  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  But  withal  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  rich 
enough  to  "pay  out  the  Chartered  Company."  We  deny  that  we  have  to  do  so. 
There  is  an  outstanding  account  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Company 
for  administrative  deficit,  variously  estimated  at  between  two  and  twenty-five  millions. 
The  estimate  of  our  own  expert  (a  chartered  accountant  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  accounts)  is  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but  there  is  a  Commission 
now  on  its  way  to  examine  those  accounts,  and  decide  the  amount.  The  decision 
is  to  bind  the  Chartered  Company,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
— not,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council.  The  people  of  Rhodesia 
have  never  had  any  control  of  expenditure ;  that  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
supervised  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  sum  in  question  represents  amounts 
which,  had  Rhodesia  been  acquired  directly  by  the  Crown,  would  have  come  year 
by  year  into  the  Colonial  Office  estimates.  No  colony  has  ever  yet  been  asked  to 
refund  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  whole  cost  of  its  acquisition.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Rhodesian  settlers,  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  agitation  for 
self-government,  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  so-called  "  administrative 
deficits ".  It  is  not  an  oversight,  as  the  well-informed  correspondent  naively  suggest*. 

There  are  commercial  assets  of  the  Company,  such  as  the  railways,  which  we 
may  have  to  acquire  They  are  assete  which  pay  their  way. 

This  is  the  case  for  responsible  government.  We  are,  and  have  been  since  1909 
(not  merely  "  just  now "),  balancing  revenue  with  expenditure ;  for  deficits  incurred 
in  the  first  three  years  of  war  are  more  than  balanced  by  surpluses  in  previous 
years.  We  had  a  surplus  on  last  year's  budget.  There  is  a  practically  unanimous 
desire  to  get  rid  of  Company  rule ;  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  whether  we 
should  go  into  Union  or  get  self-government.  The  advocates  of  self-government  are 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  Union.  Most  of  them  regard  it  as  our  destiny,  but 
we  want  to  go  in  of  our  own  free  will  and  on  terms  negotiated  by  ourselves,  and 
that  is  impossible  unless  we  have  a  free  and  responsible  government.  The  Times' 
suggestion  that  we  must  submit  either  to  Company  rule  or  to  Union,  whether  we 
like  them  or  not,  because  we  are  too  poor  for  anything  else,  is  not  our  view,  and 
it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  our  splendid  country  that  such  a  view  should  be  given 
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wide  circulation   at  a  time  when  we  are  hoping  to   attract  immigration.    If  for  no 

other  reason  than  this,  I  hope  you  will  find  space  for  this  contribution  in  your  columns. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  August  21,  1919.  ETHEL  (CoLQUHOUN)  JOLLIB. 

[We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  this  letter  from  such  a  valued  correspondent  as  Mrs. 
Tawse  Jollie.  The  "  ex  cathedra  utterance  "  in  our  July  issue  was,  of  course,  entirely  that 
of  The  Times  correspondent,  not  of  ourselves,  and  we  were  careful  not  to  endorse  it. 
— Edd.  U.E.] 

The  South  Pacific  Islands. — I  feel  sure  that  readers  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  would  be 
glad  if  Mr.  Thomas  J.  McMahon  would  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  in  connection  with  his  communication  in  your  August  number. 

1.  The  name  of  each  administrative  group  to   which  his  allegations   of   "  pernicious 
unprogressiveness "   are  applied,   and   the   administration   responsible  for  such  condition 
(Colonial  Office,  Australian  Government,   or  Military  Administration)  ? 

2.  Why   do   the    residents   of   such    possessions   assume   a   probability   of   Australian 
control  over  the  whole   of  the  South   Pacific  ? 

3.  The   time   spent   by   Mr.    McMahon   in   each   of   the   groups   to   which   he   refers, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  investigations  T 

The  future  of  these  valuable  possessions  is  now  a  question  of  international  interest. 
Their  proper  development  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  Empire.  The  conditions  out- 
lined by  Mr.  McMahon  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  discussion,  and  if  that 
writer  will  reduce  his  observations  to  definite  facts,  his  readers  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  the  subject. 

E.  W.  PEARSON  OHINNBRY. 


BRANCH   NOTES. 

BRISTOL. 

THE  Year  Book  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  R.C.I,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains 
not  only  a  notable  list  of  papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  last  Session, 
but  also  the  six  prize  essays  on  "  Bristol's  Share  in  Founding  our  Colonial  Empire," 
and  the  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany.  As  the  Peace  Treaty  is  not  readily 
available,  the  reprint  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  members.  The  Year  Book 
affords  fine  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  and  is  of  value,  apart 
altogether  from  its  record  of  the  activities  of  the  branch.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Lennard 
and  the  Council  on  the  production. 

SHEFFIELD. 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  now  in  progress  for  the  formal  establishment  of  a  Branch  in  Sheffield. 
The  local  membership  is  increasing  so  satisfactorily  that  the  centre  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  following  scheme 
has  been  adopted,  under  which  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Institute 
will  work  harmoniously  for  their  mutual  benefit: — 

"The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (1)  will  provide  maps  and  details  and  other  means 
of  giving  information  about  the  British  Dominions;  (2)  will  send  from  time  to  time, 
to  Sheffield,  samples  of  Colonial  products  ;  (3)  will  introduce  and  arrange  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  guests  from  the  British  Dominions :  (4)  will  arrange  for  lectures 
on  Imperial  questions ;  and  (5)  will  be  prepared  to  give,  as  may  be  required,  information 
concerning  the  British  Dominions.  Further,  that  all  information  and  enquiries  relat- 
ing to  Sheffield  trades  and  productions  shall  be  referred  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shall  assist  in  entertaining  guests  who  may  be  visiting 
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the  city  in  connection '  with  the  Institute,  and  that  all  enquiries  received  by  the 
Chamber  relating  to  the  productions  of  the  Colonies  shall  be  referred  to  this  Institute." 
The  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Institute  has  thus  been  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  already  taken  steps  to  supply 
from  time  to  time  such  samples  of  Overseas  products  as  may  be  required  for  local 
purposes. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Major  D.  Strachan  has  been  appointed  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Branch 
of  the  Institute,  and  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  on  October  1.  Major  Strachan 
was  for  nine  years  connected  with  the  National  Service  League  in  Liverpool,  and  is 
therefore  familiar  with  organisation  work  in  the  North  of  England. 

VICTORIA  (AUSTRALIA). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Cabena,  on  June  16,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  be  formed  for  the  State  of  Victoria. 
Those  present  were  elected  a  General  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
and  a  Provisional  Executive  was  formed,  with  Sir  David  Hennessy  as  Chairman, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  E  Rowe,  E.  E.  Keep,  W.  E.  Williams,  J.  J.  K.  Mills,  F.  G. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Lesper,  General  Burston,  Captain  A.  W.  Jose,  and  the  two  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  James  Barrett,  K.B.E.,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Trapp.  The  Executive  was  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  at  a 
meeting  on  June  26  various  resolutions  were  passed,  including  one  to  the  effect  that 
the  name  of  the  Branch  be  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  (Victoria  Branch). 

The  news  has  been  received  at  Headquarters  with  great  interest,  and  affords  a 
striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  locally  to  promote  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Institute  when  the  matter  is  approached  iii  the  spirit  of  practical  enthusiasm  shown 
by  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  Fellows  of  Victoria.  Other  States  of 
the  Commonwealth  will,  it  is  hoped,  follow  suit,  more  particularly  as  evidence  accumu- 
lates that  the  Dominions,  in  the  new-found  conditions  of  nationhood  brought  about 
by  the  War,  are  anxious  to  afford  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  Empire. 

CANTERBURY  (N.Z.). 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Christchurch  (Mr.  Basil  Seth-Smith),  reports  that  since  1915, 
owing  to  the  War,  little  has  been  done  except  by  way  of  the  distribution  of  literature 
supplied  from  the  Head  Office  of  the  Institute.  He  writes  : — • 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have  lost  several  members  of  the  Branch  through 
death,  and  through  some  having  left  Canterbury,  but  we  hope  that,  as  the  Institute 
stands  for  the  advancement  of  Imperial  sentiment  and  education,  many  more  of 
our  leading  citizens  will  join  its  ranks.  A  sample  of  the  magazine,  UNITED  KMPIRE, 
can  be  had  from  the  Secretary  at  any  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  worth  the 
amount  of  the  annual  subscription,  viz.  2ls.  per  annum.  In  March  last,  the  Committee 
appointed  a  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  to  draw  up  suggestions  for  co-operation 
with  the  London  Committee.  The  following  Resolution  was  carried  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  held  in  April :  "  The  Canterbury  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  compliments  the  Management  on  the  work  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee,  which  is  recognised  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work  being  done  by 
the  British  Trade  Commissioner." 

The  Branch  undertakes  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  further  these  efforts,  and  suggests 
that  the  following  objects  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view: — 

1.  The  cheapening  of  freights  between  ports  of  the  Empire.  As  the  merging  of 
Companies  tends  to  centralise  control  more  and  more  in  London,  valuable  help  can 
be  given  Colonies  by  committees  there. 
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2.  Obtaining  increased  facilities  for  payments  in  the  Colonies  of  Insurance  policies, 
by  encouraging  British  Insurance  Offices  instead  of  Foreign. 

3.  Greater  facilities  for  exchange  of  Professors  of  the  newer  sciences  of  Chemistry, 
Electricity,  etc.     England  requires  to  be   more   conversant   with  our  natural  resources — 
the  Colonies  require  to  know  the  latest  developments  in  England. 

4.  The  expansion  of  Parcel  Post  facilities,  larger  girth  and  heavier  weights  being  allowed. 
6.  Promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  Information  Bureau  for  Colonial  Commissioners 

and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  adds  that  keen  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  Fellows,  and  in  Canterbury  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  membership  during 
the  coming  year,  and  show  the  sympathy  of  the  Province  with  the  good  work  the 
Institute  is  doing. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

A  Farewell  Luncheon  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Argentine  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  August  16  to  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  Honorary  President 
of  the  Branch  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Mackie,  His  Majesty's  Consul-General,  was  in  the  chair ;  and  among  those  present 
were  Rear-Admiral  Hunt,  some  of  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Southampton,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Every.  Mr.  William  Warden,  Secretary  of  the  Branch  and  its  founder,  was 
unable  to  be  present  as  he  had  been  detained  in  England  owing  to  illness.  The 
Chairman  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  both  for  his  long  and  faithful 
stewardship  as  British  representative,  and  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Branch.  In 
the  course  of  his  reply  Sir  Reginald  Tower  said :  "  It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
shall  leave  a  centre  where  all  the  best  of  my  energies  and  all  my  interests  have  been 
focussed,  but  I  shall  preserve  the  happiest  recollection  of  countless  acts  of  unselfishness, 
loyalty,  generosity,  assistance  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  my  compatriots,  and  I 
shall  treasure  the  evidence  of  solidarity  always  shown  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute." 

SUMATRA. 

Although  a  Branch  of  the  Institute  has  not  yet  been  formed  in  Sumatra,  the  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute  (Mr.  W.  L.  Simon)  organised  a  Dinner  on 
June  3  last,  at  which  sixteen  members  were  present,  out  of  about  twenty-five  resident 
in  the  island.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
brought  the  Fellows  together  for  the  first  time,  and  enabled  them  to  exchange  views 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
formation  of  a  Branch.  Such  gatherings  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  in  all  countries, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Council  that  Overseas  Fellows  in  particular  may  be  brought 
together  in  this  way  whenever  opportunity  occurs. 


HOUSE   AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

SIR  HARRY  BHITTAIN  presided  at  the  meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  3,  at  which 
"  The  Foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations "  was  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
introducing  the  speaker,  Mr.  H.  S.  Ferris,  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-American  Society  and 
the  Sulgrave  Institution,  he  referred  to  his  comparatively  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
when,  as  representing  the  R.C.I.,  he  met  a  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the 
attitude  of  America  to  this  country  and  to  other  great  questions  of  the  day.  He  warmly 
commended  the  Societies  represented  by  Mr.  Perris,  which  had  taken  up  the  work  of  the 
Anglo-American  Peace  Society,  of  which  the  late  Earl  Grey  had  been  president  and  was 
one  of  the  founders. 
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Mr.  Ferris,  in  an  interesting  and  able  address,  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship,  and  advocated  the  energetic  continuance  of  the  educational  spade-work 
which  had  been  entered  upon  in  the  States  and  at  home,  and  by  which  any  prevailing  mutual 
ignorance  and  prejudice  might  be  met  and  removed.  He  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  history 
of  World-pacification,  tracing  the  varied  events  in  our  "  rough  island  story  ",  and  in  our 
relations  with  America,  which  were  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  a  possible  World-peace — 
the  aim  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  laid  special  stress  upon  the  significant  fact  that  peace 
had  prevailed  for  a  hundred  years  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
along  a  frontier  of  3840  miles,  a  fact  which  would  be  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
Societies  he  represented  in  connection  with  the  tercentenary  celebrations  next  year,  which 
he  hoped  would  aid  the  League  of  Nations  movement,  and  would  do  something  to  hasten 
the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  dream — the  coming  of  "  the  Parliament  of  Man  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  World  ". 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  who  was  followed  by  Capt.  Grant 
Webster.  Major  Pounds  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
faced  in  our  own  Empire,  if  the  objects  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  be  effected,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  questions  of  trade  and  commerce.  Mr.  E.  H.  Scammell,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Centenary  Association,  urged,  with 
other  speakers,  the  necessity  of  continued  and  increased  propaganda  between  all  the  peoples 
concerned  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  assured  Mr.  Perris  of  the  hearty  support  by  Canada 
of  the  plans  for  celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Cordial  thanks  were 
tendered  to  the  Chairman  and  the  speaker. 

The  meeting  on  July  17,  which  was  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  session,  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  John  Cockburn,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Geo.  de  B.  Ball  on  "  The  Economic 
Relations  of  the  Producer  and  the  Consumer  ".  The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Ball, 
referred  to  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  Australia,  particularly  in  South  Australia,  to 
bring  the  producer  and  the  consumer  together,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  encour- 
agement of  individual  enterprise.  He  also  strongly  urged  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  foster  and  encourage  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  which  the  Empire  possessed. 
Mr.  Ball  read  a  lengthened  and  most  instructive  paper  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  his 
subject.  There  was  an  excellent  discussion,  in  which  the  question  of  eliminating  the  middle- 
man, the  position  of  the  small  shopkeeper,  co-operation  in  its  widest  application,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  the  worker,  and  the  capitalist  were 
considered.  Those  who  took  part  were  Mr.  Rufus  Farrar,  Capt.  Webster,  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
Huclin,  from  Australia,  Mr.  E.  H.  Scammell,  and  Major  W.  H.  Warman,  of  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  Mr.  Ball  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  paper,  and  the  desire  was 
expressed  that  it  should  be  widely  circulated. 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  Louis  BOTHA. 

THE  death  of  General  Botha  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six  has  taken 
away  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  from  the  British  Empire,  and  from  the  whole 
world,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
a  man  who  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  great  man.  He  rose  to  eminence  as 
a  soldier  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  and  throughout  that  war  he 
justified  his  rapid  rise.  He  showed  the  same  capacity  of  military  leadership  in  the 
South  African  Rebellion  of  1914,  and  in  the  conquest  of  German  South-West  Africa. 
He  was  only  tried  on  South  African  battlefields,  in  a  country  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  he  possessed  in  full  measure  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  great  generals  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Before  the  South 
African  War  came  to  pass,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Legislature  and  a 
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member  of  liberal  views.  From  the  first,  aa  far  as  we  know,  he  was  not  in  line 
with  the  policy  with  which  President  Kruger  was  identified.  He  had  the  statesman- 
like gift  of  facing  the  future,  of  realising  what  was  possible  and  what  was  not,  of 
recognising  what  was  inevitable,  not  in  the  spirit  of  despair  but  in  the  spirit  of 
reconstruction.  -As  statesmanship  framed  his  views  in  the  days  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  so  it  dictated  his  acceptance  of  the  Vereeniging  settlement,  and  his  immediate 
return  to  political  leadership  in  the  Transvaal  as  soon  as  self-government  had  been 
granted  to  it. 

The  new  order  in  South  Africa  being  on  liberal  lines,  and  the  Liberal  Party  being 
in  overwhelming  predominance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  wholly  fitting  that  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Dutch  nationality  in  South  Africa  should  be  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  to  the  creation  of  which  he  and  his  colleague,  General 
Smuts,  had  contributed  much.  He  died  before  the  Union  had  known  any  other  Prime  Minister. 
His  wise  recognition  of  the  mutual  concessions  which  were  needed,  in  order  to  mould 
aright  a  united  future  for  South  Africa,  brought  him  into  sharp  conflict  with  the 
narrow  views  and  racial  bitterness  of  a  large  section  of  unforgetting  and  unforgiving 
Dutch  Africanders.  But  Botha  had  in  him  much  of  the  quality  which  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  stand  out  so  markedly  in  history.  He  had  a  rare  combination  of  kindliness 
of  disposition  and  breadth  of  view ;  his  heart  and  his  head  combined  to  abjure  petti- 
ness, and  to  forbid  resentment  with  the  obstacles  which  pettiness  placed  in  his  way. 
It  was  this  characteristic  which,  more  than  any  other,  placed  the  seal  upon  his  great- 
ness, but  added  to  it  was  a  sense  of  honour  in  a  high  degree.  No  more  chivalrous  man 
ever  lived — he  had  given  his  word  to  the  British  Government,  and  by  that  word  he 
meant  to  stand.  For  him  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  statesmanship,  it  was  one  of 
honour,  and  a  question  not  of  personal  honour  only,  but  of  the  honour  of  his  people 
and  his  race.  He  will  always  be  reckoned  in  history  as  one  of  the  men  whose  word 
never  failed.  That  such  a  man  should  have  been  leading  South  Africa  when  the 
great  trial  came  to  the  British  Empire  was  an  asset  to  that  Empire  which  can  never 
be  overestimated,  and  if  testimony  is  needed  to  the  worth  of  the  Empire  it  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  counted  General  Botha  among  its  citizens. 


The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  on  September  16 : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  record  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  General  Botha  as  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  but  to  the  whole  British  Empire.  His  name  will  live  for  all  time 
in  history  as  that  of  a  high-minded  patriot,  a  resourceful  general,  a  brave 
and  upright  statesman,  and  the  embodiment  of  chivalry  and  honour.  The 
Council  wish  to  express  their  sincere  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Botha  in  her  bereave- 
ment." 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  were  also  passed  on  the  deaths  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  and  Sir  Duncan  C. 
Baillie,  K.C.S.I.,  a  Councillor. 


SIB   DUNCAN    COLVIN   BAILLIE,   K.C.S:!. 

The  Institute  and  its  India  Committee  are  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Duncan 
Baillie,  who  was  elected  a  Councillor  so  recently  as  last  April,  but  whose  influence 
in  that  capacity  was  already  marked  in  the  Council's  deliberations.  He  had  had  a 
varied  career  in  India,  where  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Lieut. -Governor 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  1909,  and  four  years  later  officiated  as  Lieut. -Governor 
until  his  retirement  in  1914.  A  short  time  before  his  death  'he  succeeded  Mr.  Sandbach 
Parker  as  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire  Producers'  Organisation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION   of  AFRICA   LIMITED 

CAPITAL :— £500,000  in  500,000  fully  paid  up  scares  of  £1  each 
(with  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000). 

DIRECTORS— 

E.  C.  REYNOLDS.  Eso.,  Chairman. 

ALAX  AIKEN,  ESQ.  A.  G.  MAY,  Eso. 

W.  DUNCAN  BAXTER,  M.L.A.  ROBERT  NIVEN,  ESQ. 

J.  EMKVS  EVANS,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.  GERALD  ORPEN,  ESQ. 

E.  S.  LANGERMAN,  ESQ.  J.  B.  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 

CHAS.  MAGGS,  ESQ.  SIR  EVELYN  WALLERS,  K.B.E. 

W.  A.  MARTIN,  ESQ.  (Alternating  E.  G.  IZOD,  ESQ.) 


The  Corporation  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  finance  and  foster  industrial 
undertakings  in  Africa,  and  will  specially  devote  itself  to  the  encouragement 
generally  of  industrial  enterprise  by  means  of  financial  aid  and  otherwise  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

Applications    by   correspondence  or    personal    interview   to   the   Secretary,   The 

National    Industrial   Corporation   of    Africa,    Limited.       Offices.   National   Bank 

Buildings,    85  Commissioner   Street,    Corner  of   Harrison    Street,  Johannesburg. 

P.O.  Box  2799.     Telephone  :  4779  Central.     Telegrams:    "  Natical." 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S 

Tents  &  Complete  Equipment 
and  Outfit  for  all  climates. 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  East,  West  and  South  Africa. 
WEITE  FOB  CATALOGUE.  Telephone— 604  Hop. 

DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  LONDON,  S.E., 
I    and    KING    WILLIAM    HOUSE,    EASTCHEAP,    E.G. 

:  (S.  W.  SILVER  A  CO.  and  BENJN.  EDGINCTON.  Ltd.) 
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' Candles  in  Sunshine9 

POEMS  AND  LYRICS   FROM   NIGERIA. 

By  J.  M.  Stuart-Young  (10J6  net). 

Composers  are  invited  to   accept  these  poems  for  musical  setting.    All  are  redolent  ot  West 
Africa,  the   "  Land  of  the  clear  sunshine,  the  home  of  the  palm." 

ARTHUR    STOCKWELL,     29  Ludgate  Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ALL  Communications  respecting  Advertisements  in  this 
Journal  to  be  addressed  to  THE  ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland 

Avenue,    London,   W.C.  2.  Telephone  No.  :  REGENT  4940  (3  linei). 
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FLYING-LIEUT.  H.  S.  MORRIS,  R.A.F. 
A  Correspondent  writes  : — . 

An  additional  sad  feature  of  the  death  of  Flying-Lieut.  H  .  S.  Morris,  whilst  practising 
landings,  near  Marlow,  on  July  14,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  just  completed,  with  great 
skill  and  forethought,  all  arrangements  for  what  would  have  been  an  epoch-making  aerial 
event :  a  flight  from  England  by  seaplane  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  to  take  place  early  in  Sep- 
tember. In  this  flight  Lord  Milner  and  the  Colonial  and  Air  Ministries  were  much  inter- 
ested, and  from  it  much  commercial  and  military  advantage  to  the  Empire  was  anticipated. 
The  Napier  Company  had  shown  their  interest,  too,  by  providing  him  with  a  Napier  Lion 
Engine.  His  scheme  was  to  open  up  imperial,  and  in  particular,  local  aerial  communication 
in  the  British  Western  Pacific.  The  distance  of  the  contemplated  flight  was  about  14,000 
miles,  via  India,  Burmah,  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Australia  to  Suva,  Fiji. 

Lieutenant  Morris,  like  so  many  aerial  pioneers,  was  quite  young,  being  only  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  Ho  was  born  in  Australia  and  went  later  with  his  family  to  South  Africa, 
where  his  father  and  relatives  are  living,  and  hold  important  public  appointments.  After  a 
brilliant  University  career  he  came  to  England  and  entered  the  Civil  Service.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  of  primitive  races.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  War  he  was  retained  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  where  he  worked  as  an  analytical 
chemist,  and  discovered  the  smoke  bomb  which  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Brock  and  Company. 
Ho  then  accepted  a  post  in  Fiji,  becoming  District  Commissioner  and  Private  Secretary 
and  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Bickham  Escott,  the  Governor.  Subsequently  he  came  to  England, 
joined  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and  obtained  a  commission.  A  man  with  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  for  Empire  problems,  of  great  energy  and  technical  knowledge,  he  soon  concen- 
trated his  mind  on  his  schemes  for  his  proposed  important  flight  to  the  Pacific,  now,  alas, 
not  to  be  carried  out  by  him. 

He  married  in  1915  Miss  Sylvia  Harford,  of  Grenada,  B.W.I.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (15): 

Lieut.-Col.  E.  Pottinger,  H.  E.  Barley,  Lieut.  Robert  Goldnich,  R.N.,  Lieut.  John  Morrison, 
R.E.,  H.  J.  Siemssen,  O.  G.  Siemssen,  S.  N.  Solomon,  W.  J.  Williamson,  G.  H.  Wingate. 

SHEFFIELD. — S.  H.  Aizlewood,  Frank  Else,  Leonard  H.  Else,  Lievt.-Col.  John  H.  Leslie, 
B.A. 

SUSSEX. — C.   A.   Park,  Sydney  Smith. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (45) : 

AUSTRALIA. — A.    N.   Barnett   (Sydney),    Cyril   J.    Cole   (Melbourne). 

CANADA.— Egbert  L.   T.   Taylor  (Banff). 

NE.'/  ZEALAND. — Norman  Heath  (Auckland),  Capt.  F.  G.  L.  Holland  (Wanganui). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  H.  P.  Schoeman  (Oudtshoorn),  Rev.  Canon  George  L.  Ashworth, 
M.A.  (Francistoum),  Fred  Else  (Johannesburg),  Norman  L.  Gebhard,  M.S.C.,  B.Sc. 
(Durban),  R.  H.  Henderson,  C.M.G.  (Johannesburg),  T.  H.  Hodd  (Maritzburg),  A.  J. 
Lawson  (Maritzburg),  A.  A.  Potion  (Oudtshoorn),  John  G.  Putteritt  (Harrismith),  A.  T. 
RendtU  (Johannesburg).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Alfred  8.  Mackie,  M.B.,  C.M. 
(Nairobi).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  —  Capt.  L.  L.  Somerville.  BRITISH  WEST 
INDIES.  —  L.  R.  Wheeler,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  (Trinidad).  EGYPT.— H7.  Allard,  O.B.E. 
(Cairo).  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. — Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Norman  de  Jersey,  D.D.  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES.  —  S.  G.  Fenwick- Wright  (Negri  Sembilan),  J.  Barr  Sim  (Perak), 
John  F.  Bell  (Seremban),  J.  R.  Gildea  (Tampin)  HONG  KONG.  —  L.  D.  Martyn, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  H.  S.  Rouse.  INDIA. — E.  C.  Browning  (Madras),  Sir  Frank  W.  Carter, 
C.B.E.,  C.I.E.  (Calcutta).  NIGERIA.  —  M.  W.  C.  Cra»fi,rd  (Jos.).  RHODESIA  — 
S.  Harrison  (Umtali),  A.  McDowall  (Umtali),  J.  G.  Sutherland  (Umtali).  SIERRA 
LEONE.  —  Capt.  M.  G.  Lewis.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  D.  J.  Broderick  (Singa- 
pore), F.  A.  Harrison  (Penang),  C.  Henderson  (Singapore),  G.  C.  Valpy  (Singapore), 
F.  R.  Wolseley  (Singapore).  ARGENTINE.  —  Capt.  E.  E.  Adams  (Buenos  Aires),  C.  L'E. 
Wallace  (Buenos  Aires),  G.  L'E.  Wallace  (Buenos  Aires).  JAVA.  —  J.  I.  Mitchell  (Batain.a). 
PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA.— J1.  E.  Brinjes  (Loanda).  UNITED  STATES. — R.  W.  Bailey, 
M.D.,  C.M.  (Germantown).  UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Leslie  E.  Waimvright. 
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British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37    EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.C.3. 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St 

PARIS:  53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address — "  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers:  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  I 
and  good  materials! 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.A.F. 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 
Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 


22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.  1     ::     And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfaiv 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Associates  (15): 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Crawford  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gibaud,  M.B.E.  (Port  Elizabeth), 
Miss  M.  C.  Lawrence  (Newcastle,  Natal),  Miss  C.  Mackworth  (Newcastle,  Natal),  Miss 
I.  J.  Milk,  Mrs.  E.  L.  M.  Wooldridge  (Sydney,  N.8.W.). 

SUSSEX.— Mrs.  C.  S.  D'Albiac,  Mrs.  B.  Hepburne,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Leeney,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Mdbson,  Mrs.  A.  Mead,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Murray,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Taylor,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thornton, 
Miss  M.  K.  Tomkins. 

Bristol  Associates  (11) : 

Robert  N.  Blick,  Leslie  C.  Blick,  Miss  K.  Bunce,  Rev.  H.  L.  Guthrie-Alison,  Miss 
Holden,  Lieut.  P.  L.  Hull,  Herbert  L.  Jefferson,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Lockington,  Miss  J. 
Maddison,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Quick,  Mrs.  Roberts. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret: 
Henry  Forbes,  Hon.  J.  G.  Maydon,  E.  A.  Hankey,  T.  Donald,  Sir  Duncan  C.  Baillie, 
K.C.S.I.,  Francis  A.  Bevan,  Rev.  W.  F.  H.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Gillespie,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alex. 
S.  G.  Cross,  R.  B.  Stoker,  M.P.,  H.  J.  C.  Groeneveld,  Thomas   Pitts,   C.B.,   D.   Bragg, 
W.   J.   Sallust-Smith,  Lieut-Colonel  Rt.   Hon.   Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — Sir  Reginald  Tower,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  Australia.  —  Francis  Bartle.it. 
British  East  Africa.  —  R.  V.  Meekcoms,  S.  Spencer  Davis,  C.M.G.,  H.  Wallace  Stroud. 
British  Guiana.  —  A.  D.  Ferguson.  Canada.  —  F.  Griffin.  Canary  Islands.  —  A.  G.  Spragg. 
Colombia.  —  F.  N.  Riley.  Chill.— C.  A.  Miltvard,  Thomas  Saunders,  F.  H.  Townsend. 
India.— A.  J.  Wright.  Malay  States.— IF.  H.  Case,  H.  G.  Dalton,  J.  D.  McCulloch. 
Mauritius.— .R.  Denman.  Mexico. — A.  M.  Workman.  New  Zealand.  —  M.  Chapman. 
Rhodesia.  —  H.  L.  Goodhart,  A.  C.  Hayter,  N.  F.  Pepper.  South  Africa.— C.  A.  Collis, 
C.  Leonard,  James  Littlejohn.  South- West  Africa.  —  Capt.  J.  D.  Shand.  Straits  Settle- 
ments.—  John  Mitchell.  Trinidad.  —  H.  P.  Ingram.  Uganda.  —  /.  P.  ToUand.  United 
States.--/.  A.  Aird,  P.  S.  Bullen.  West  Africa.  —  H.  R.  Biltdiffe,  A.  R.  Canning, 
W.^K.  Duncan,  F.  Hawkes,  C.  Higgins,  F.  W.  Leaf,  R.  W.  Purvis,  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope. 

DEPABTTJBES.. 

Argentine. — C.  C.  Kennard  Davis,  C.  E.  Gerard,  Major  E.  C.  Graham,  Capt.  G. 
Larimer,  W.  A.  McCallum,  G.  Nelson  Page,  H.  8.  Pilgrim,- W.  G.  Walker,  Wm.  Warden, 
J.  Wilson.  Australia.  —  J.  S.  Gower,  Alex.  Macdonald,  A.  W.  Pearse,  Capt.  P.  T. 
Roberts,  D.S.O.,  J.  Russell-Jones,  A.  U.  Tanking,  A.  F.  Wilson.  Bahamas. — Sir  William 
Allardyce,  K.C.M.G.,  Lady  Allardyce,  O.B.E.  Bermuda.  —  E.  W.  Gosling.  British  East 
Africa.— D.  Aylward,  J.  L.  Giffard.  British  Guiana.  —  H.  C.  F.  Cox,  J.  H.  Field, 
M.  P.  Hastings.  British  Honduras.  —  G.  E.  Grabham.  Burma.  —  R.  L.  Rhoddis-West. 
Canada.  —  Rev.  F.  C.  Chapman,  Capt.  F.  S.  Dyke,  V.  Elsden,  E.  F.  Hutchings,  T.  G. 
Mason,  Dr.  H.  Orr,  E.  R.  Thurlow.  Ceylon. — Sir  Anton  Bertram,  A.  S.  Collett,  W.  J. 
Rettie.  Chili. — G.  L.  Ashton.  China. — Rev.  E.  Walker.  FIJI. — K.  J.  Allardyce.  Greece. 
— Capt.  H.  Lashmar  Pen/old.  Guatemala. — Walter  Lind,  F.  F.  Meadows.  India.- - 
A.  D.  Pickford.  Mauritius.  —  T.  J.  Cowin.  Mesopotamia.  —  Capt.  E.  0.  Mousley.  Mexico. — 
Capt.  J.  H.  Robertson.  New  Zealand.  —  Sir  Walter  C.  Buchanan,  J.  Holmes  Dean, 
W.  G.  Hannah,  Henry  J.  Reid,  Henry  Wilson.  Paraguay. — F.  0.  Oliver.  Rhodesia. — 
Capt.  W.  J.  Blacklock  Harris,  Sir  Francis  J.  Newton,  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  H.  T.  Onyett, 
Capt.  J.  Sybray.  South  Africa. — Mrs.  Borlase,  Lt.-Col.  B.  H.  Boucher,  D.S.O.,  Capt. 
A.  J.  Cowling,  Sir  Herbert  C.  Sloley,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut.  O.  Yeatman.  Straits  Settle- 
ments.— Capt.  H.  M.  S.  Haughton,  Lt.-Col.  Hastings  Rhodes,  C.  T.  Smith,  D.  Summers. 
Tasmania. — A.  E.  L.  McGregor.  Turkey. — Sir  Adam  Block,  K.C.M.G.  West  Africa. — 
Dr.  K.  B.  Allan,  D.  R.  A.  Bettinglon,  Capt.  C.  E.  Cookson,  Major  J.  Dare,  F.  W. 
Dove,  E.  G.  M.  Dupigny,  L.  J.  R.  Hawkey,  D.  B.  Hinson,  G.  W.  Izard,  Capt.  P.  Jeffs, 
T.  M.  Jukes,  C.  F.  Reindorf,  H.  Robins,  D.  W.  Scotland,  W.  E.  Smith,  Capt.  B.  M. 
Taplin,  A.  H.  Unwin,  A.  H.  Wood. 


Printti  »j>  Slottiraxxxfe,  BaUanfjite  *  Co.  Ltd.,  Colchetter,  London  and  Eton. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THIS  month  falls  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Armistice  that  ended 

the  Great  War.     It  finds  the  settlement  of  Europe  far  from  complete, 

and  conditions  generally  by  no  means  on  a  level  with 

the  expectations  raised  by  the  high  moral  tone  originally 
•A.nri.i'VGrscH'V 

'  adopted  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Allies'  war  aims. 

True,  the  world  has — or  is  to  have — a  League  of  Nations  ;  but  wherever 
definite  action  in  accordance  with  the  new  spirit  that  the  War  was  to 
have  created  may  be  looked  for,  there  seems  to  be  a  sad  falling  away. 
The  United  States  display  no  alacrity  to  take  up  the  burden  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  Near  East,  and  are  inclined  to  counter  President  Wilson's 
lofty  doctrines  with  references  to  dollars  and  Gibraltar  ;  it  has  proved 
easier  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  enemy  states  in  disregard  of  the 
principle  of  nationality  than  to  hit  upon  a  modus  mvendi  between 
the  clashing  interests  of  various  Allied  countries.  Such  improvement 
as  there  may  be  in  the  Russian  situation  is  based  on  the  old-fashioned 
verdict  of  the  battlefield  and  not  on  the  Fourteen  Points  ;  and  in  the 
Balkans  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Council  constitute  a  definite 
appeal  to  traditional  enemies  to  work  for  a  reversal  of  an  alleged 
settlement  which  makes  no  attempt  to  settle  anything.  The  one  ray  of 
hope  is  held  out  by  the  possibility  that,  before  the  worst  happens,  the 
Paris  Conference  will  have  made  way  for  the  League  of  Nations ,  which 
will  be  able  to  revise  some  of  its  decisions  in  an  atmosphere  not 
associated  with  "  a  seething  cauldron  of  human  passion  and  greed." 

THE  two  problems  dominating  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

as  indeed  in  many  other  countries,   are  finance   and 

,  ,  labour.     In  spite  of  his  emphatic  summons  to  Govern- 

Problems        ment  Departments  to  hoist  the  flag  of  retrenchment,  the 

Prime  Minister  holds  out  no  very  encouraging  prospect 

of  the  country's  being  able,  at  an  early  date,  to  bring  its  daily 

2  o 
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expenditure  within  reasonable  reach  of  its  daily  revenue.  Subsidies  are 
to  go,  and  economies  will  be  practised ;  but  there  must  remain  a  heavy 
productive  expenditure,  in  regard  to  housing,  education,  agriculture, 
transport,  and  the  development  of  national  resources,  to  curtail  which 
would  be  sham  economy.  At  the  same  time  limits  have  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  reductions  made  in  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and 
Navy ;  four  millions  of  men  have  been  demobilised,  and  the  present 
strength  is  temporary,  but  the  fighting  forces  must  be  kept  up  to  a 
certain  figure  until  peace  is  signed.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  speaking  at  Sheffield  in  the  presence  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  made  a  very  pointed  appeal  to  the  United  States.  The 
delay  in  the  signature  of  the  peace  with  Turkey,  which  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  retention  of  the  present  strength  of  the  British 
Army,  he  pointed  out,  was  due  to  the  indecision  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  their  accepting  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  civilisation. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  regret  that,  owing  to  President  Wilson's 
illness,  that  indecision  may  continue  indefinitely,  if  it  does  not  give 
place  to  an  actual  refusal. 

IT  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Parliament  is  able  to  point  to  other 
economies  which  the  Government  hesitates  at  this  time  to  enforce. 
For  the  final  solution  of  its  difficulties,  however,  the 
Labour  and  country  must  rely  upon  increased  production.  Un- 
>n*  fortunately  the  point  has  not  been  wholly  grasped 
by  Capital,  and  not  at  all  by  Labour.  The  former  is  inclined  to  rest 
content  with  the  favourable  opportunities  now  offered  by  the  home 
market,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  when  sooner  or  later  this  has  been 
sated,  it  may  find  that  it  has  lost  its  chance  in  the  far  greater  markets 
overseas.  Labour  has  satisfied  itself  of  the  justice  of  its  aspirations 
for  better  conditions  of  life,  with  which  the  whole  nation  is  in  the 
fullest  sympathy  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  realised  that  wealth  implies 
production.  The  world  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  goods — bricks, 
coal,  ships,  everything — and  until  there  has  been  increased  production 
no  mere  distribution  of  wealth  will  remove  the  shortage,  although  it 
may  well  have  the  effect  of  sending  up  prices  still  higher.  If  labour 
requires  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  wealth  to  be  created  in  the 
future,  this  can  and  will  be  assured  it,  if  only  it  will  refrain  from 
aggravating  existing  conditions  by  restricting  production.  Thanks 
to  the  glib  self-assurance  of  the  agitator  and  the  unthinking  sub- 
mission of  the  bulk  of  the  workers,  the  world  of  labour  has  surrendered 
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itself  these  days  to  a  number  of  fallacies,  none  of  which  is  more 
pernicious  than  the  conception  of  wealth  and  work  as  fixed  entities, 
as  capable  as  cheese  of  equal  distribution  among  the  population. 
On  this  principle  it  is  assumed  that  all  will  be  plain  sailing  for  ever, 
if  those  who  now  have  wealth  share  it  with  those  who  are  without, 
while  those  at  work  do  less,  with  a  view  to  leaving  more  for  others. 

IN  spite  of  the  unrest  prevailing,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
British  trade  returns  show  a  steady  improvement — an  indication 

that  there  is  a  sound  substratum  of  honest  endeavour 
r  e  Trade  ^  ^e  ig^yj  world  which  has  not  been  prejudiced 
Outlook.  .  T  .  .  ,  .  *  i  i! 

by  the  agitator.     It  is  in  the  interests  of  labour  as 

much  as  of  the  community  as  a  whole  that  this  attitude  should  be 
encouraged,  for  there  is  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  statement  that  never  have  there  been  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
same  authority,  never  can  greater  opportunities  present  themselves 
in  the  future.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  refused  to  kowtow  to  the  German 
bogey.  Whatever  the  future  might  hold,  he  declared  that  Germany, 
not  now  certainly,  not  for  months  to  come,  probably  not  for  years 
to  come,  could  hope  to  rank  among  the  great  manufacturing  nations 
of  the  world.  Japan,  again,  and  America,  both  had  labour  troubles 
of  their  own,  and  after  the  most  careful  investigation  of  all  the  in- 
formation that  he  could  collect,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
country  in  the  world  better  situated  than  Great  Britain  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  occasion,  when  every  nation  of  the  world 
was  short  of  something  that  the  British  could  supply,  if  they  would. 
Strikes,  however,  are  not  the  best  means  of  increasing  our  export  trade, 
and  unless  the  business  and  financial  stability  of  the  country  can  be 
maintained,  by  increased  production,  capital  will  find  openings  else- 
where, and  the  last  state  of  the  worker  will  be  much  worse  than  the 
first. 

THE  contemplation  of  a  Germany  "  down  and  out  "  in  the  economic 

sphere  is  not  as  gratifying  as  the  fears  of  German  competition  would 

seem  to  indicate.     If  she  is  still  to  serve  as  one  of  our 

German  Aid  great  markets,  she  must  produce  wealth  within  her 

own  borders  in  order  to  buy  from  us  ;  but  the  ordinary 

business  man  is  not  unnaturally  doubtful  as  to  the 

ability  of  the  other  nations  to  keep  Germany  just  in  such  a  position 

as  will  make  her  a  good  market  without  being  a  world  menace.     It 
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came  as  a  shock  to  most  people  to  learn  that  the  Paris  Conference 
had  suggested  to  the  Berlin  Government  that  it  should  co-operate 
with  the  Allies  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to  Russian  Bolshevism. 
Only  on  the  principle  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  supervising  Germany's  action  in  Russia  than  to  leave  her  free  to 
intrigue  to  her  heart's  content  can  anything  be  said  for  the  step. 
But  no  agreement,  however  subtle,  will  remove  the  ordinary  man's 
distrust  of  the  overtures,  and  the  incident  suggests  that  the  Allies' 
best  plan  is  to  maintain  a  straightforward  policy  in  regard  to  Germany 
and  not  to  allow  hypothetical  fears  or  considerations  of  monetary 
profit  to  deflect  them  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  charter 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

THE  Governor- General   of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  made  use 

of  a  refreshing  directness  of  speech  in  referring,  in  the  course  of  a  visit 

to  Windhoek,  to  the  future  of  the  South- West  African 

South-West    protectorate.     In  no  circumstances,  he  stated,  would 

/\  i  T*l  Ofl. 

the  country  be  handed  back  to  Germany,  but  it  would 
form,  for  ever  and  aye,  an  integral  portion  of  the  Union.  Whatever 
might  be  the  final  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  whether 
Germany  were  ultimately  represented  on  it  or  not,  neither  of  these 
two  premises  would  be  open  to  reconsideration.  Nothing  less  than 
an  emphatic  declaration  of  this  nature  is  calculated  to  forestall  intrigue 
and  unrest  among  the  German  settlers  in  the  country,  and  it  is  be- 
fitting that  the  Union  should  take  up  its  mandate  with  a  clear  enunci- 
ation of  its  policy.  Plain-speaking  is  helping  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
in  South  Africa  ;  it  has  forced  the  Nationalists  to  nail  their  republican 
secessionist  colours  to  the  mast,  and  no  less  it  has  enabled  the  South 
African  Party  to  indicate  its  agreement  in  fundamentals  with  the 
Unionists.  If  the  two  latter  parties  are  not  required  to  force  the 
pace  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  rapprochement,  the  new  status  given 
to  the  Dominions  will  have  time  to  win  fuller  appreciation  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  the  South  African  Nationalists  will  be  deprived  of 
the  main  plank  in  their  platform. 

WITH  the  flight  to  Australia,  if  it  should  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, the  record  of  air  exploits  may  well  be  regarded 
By  Air  to       for  a  t-me  &s  comply     ^he  Atlantic  has  been  crossed, 
Australia.  .  , 

there  has  been    a   race   across  America,  and   now  at 

least  four  competitors  are  forthcoming  for  the  £10,000  prize  offered 
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by  the  Australian  Government  for  a  flight  in  thirty  days  from  Great 
Britain  to  Australia.  The  time  limit  serves  to  correct  the  more 
optimistic  expectations  of  the  aeroplane's  long-distance  capacity. 
At  least  it  places  the  human  element  in  its  right  perspective.  To 
secure  the  prize  an  average  daily  flight  of  four  hundred  miles  must  be 
maintained,  and  it  is  for  its  information  as  to  the  strain  on  the  aviator, 
no  less  than  as  to  that  on  the  machine,  that  this  fine  enterprise  will  be  of 
practical  utility.  To  bring  Australia  within  ten  days  of  the  Mother 
Country  would  entail  more  than  ten  hours'  flight  daily — an  ordeal  that 
few  people  would  care  to  face — and  very  elaborate  organisation. 
All  eyes  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  competitors,  who  will  be  taking 
from  Malta  onwards  almost  an  "  All-Red  "  route,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  escape  the  large  percentage  of  mishaps  that  marked 
the  recent  contest  in  the  United  States.  Their  difficulties  increase  as 
they  near  the  goal ;  for  the  most  formidable  stretch  that  has  to  be 
covered  is  the  1750  miles  from  Java  to  Port  Darwin,  of  which  500 
miles  are  over  the  sea,  and  throughout  this  distance  there  are  no 
aerodromes. 


THE  great  railway  strike  cost  the  country  some  millions  of  money 
and  a  temporary  diminution  in  its  export  trade,  and  incidentally 

made    considerable    inroads    upon    the     railwaymen's 

f  th™!?  'i      ^un(^s-     Since  the  Government  granted   two    separate 

wav  Strike"    concessi°ns   on  tne   "  definitive  "   position  they   took 

up,  while  the  railwaymen  made  none,  the  trade  union 
may  claim,  if  it  chooses,  to  have  beaten  the  Government  in  the  actual 
issue  ;  but  the  engagement  was  not  fought  out  to  a  finish.  The 
ulterior  political  consequences  are  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  it  appears 
to  demonstrate  that  the  triple  alliance  of  railwaymen,  transport 
workers,  and  miners  is  not  so  solid  as  was  boasted,  and  there  are 
signs  that  before  the  next  phase  of  direct  action  on  a  large  scale 
is  introduced,  a  kind  of  General  Staff  for  Labour  will  be  improvised. 
The  military  expedient  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  threat  of  the 
extremists  ;  but  the  moderate  and  constitutional  Labour  leaders 
are  reinforcing  their  arguments  with  the  very  practical  reminder 
that  direct  action  cuts  both  ways.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  hits  the 
public  in  the  eye  and  calls  it  direct  action,  the  public  cannot  be  blamed 
if  it  tries  to  hit  the  offender  in  both  eyes  in  the  name  of  the  same 
blind  god. 
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THERE  are  other  lessons  of  the  strike,  however,  which  are  not 
matter  for  speculation.  The  policy  which  led  to  the  strike  was  a 

direct  attempt  to  reduce  prices,  if  possible,  and  at 
ric  an  any  ra^e  ^Q  jjm^  their  further  increase,  by  providing 

a  standard  wage  and  a  sliding  scale  which  would  have 
fallen  with  falling  prices.  It  was  rejected  as  an  attempt  to  reduce 
wages,  which  it  was  not,  except  in  the  crudest  and  most  misleading 
sense  of  the  phrase.  But  whatever  it  was  or  was  not,  the  attempt 
failed,  the  sliding  scale  was  abandoned,  and  the  railwaymen  made  it 
clear  that  they  prefer  an  increased  nominal  wage  with  the  chance  of 
rising  prices  to  a  static  real  wage  with  a  chance  of  falling  prices.  Since 
railwaymen  are  not  usually  considered  the  least  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  it  is  evident  that  Labour  as  a  whole  will  take  up  that 
attitude,  with  the  results  that  are  already  visible  in  further 
demands  from  other  trades  for  additional  increases  of  wages,  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  very  slight  drop  in  prices  which  became  perceptible 
rather  than  noticeable  in  August  and  September,  and  a  tendency  to 
increased  prices  as  the  autumn  draws  on — a  very  significant  fact, 
since  in  normal  years  prices  fall  in  autumn  and  rise  in  spring. 

THE  strike,  then,  by  determining  an  increase  in  nominal  wages, 
has  made  certain  what  was  previously  only  problematic — a  further 

increase  in  prices  all  round.  If  it  had  stereotyped  wages 
p.  -lc:  and  consequently  prices  at  a  slightly  higher  rate,  we 

could  at  least  have  found  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that  we  knew  definitely  where  we  were,  and  that  since  nobody  could 
afford  to  be  out  of  work  for  long,  even  our  difficulties  had  led  to 
increased  production  and  diminished  unemployment  by  a  somewhat 
devious  path.  But,  in  fact,  we  cannot  rely  upon  that  assumption, 
and  it  is  false  optimism  to  pretend  that  we  can.  For  wages  are  not 
stabilised,  and  the  cycle  of  conditions  which  have  brought  about  an 
increase  is  not  yet  worked  out.  No  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  knows  the  exact  profit  or  loss  on  the  railways  ;  but 
everybody  knows  that  railway  rates,  both  for  passengers  and  freight, 
will  have  to  be  increased  in  the  near  future.  That  will  automatically 
send  up  the  prices  of  all  but  locally  produced  commodities,  and  since 
no  more  people  buy  their  milk  direct  from  the  cow  than  their  news- 
papers direct  from  the  machine,  the  limiting  effect  of  locally  produced 
commodities  is  negligible.  Secondly,  the  Government  intend,  and 
quite  properly,  to  abolish  the  bread  subsidy.  This  will  make  the 
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figures  for  national  finance  a  little  less  unmanageable ;  but  bread 
is  the  staple  food  of  the  poor,  and  a  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  loaf  from  ninepence  to  more  than  a  shilling  must  inevitably  issue 
in  a  demand  for  higher  wages  once  more  to  meet  the  increased  house- 
hold budget.  Thirdly,  the  housing  question  is  urgent.  Repairs 
cost  more  than  of  old,  and,  although  fools  proverbially  build  houses 
for  wise  men  to  live  in,  the  stock  of  fools  appears  to  have  diminished 
rather  considerably,  since  the  building  trade  is  at  a  standstill,  owing 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  production.  The  alternatives  are  clear- 
either  the  Government  will  have  to  subsidise  the  builders,  which 
means  an  increase  of  rates  or  taxes,  or  both  ;  or  rents  will  have  to  be 
put  on  an  economic  basis,  on  which  they  are  not  at  present.  That 
can  only  mean  an  eventual  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  or  possibly  more, 
in  the  present  rents  of  houses.  Whether  the  increase  eventually 
comes  in  the  form  of  rates  or  taxes  or  rent  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  all 
three,  it  will  force  another  demand  for  increased  wages  after  1921, 
when  the  present  Act  limiting  increases  of  rents  expires. 

THE  whole  struggle  over  wages  and  prices  could  be  systematised 

by  a  philosopher  with  an  independent  outlook  as  one  for  power  to 

maintain  or  increase  the  standard  of  living.     On  the 

The  Standard  whole   the   labouring   ciasses,   particularly  the   skilled 

mechanics,  have  increased  their  standard  of  comfort 
since  1914,  and  very  naturally  are  desirous  of  maintaining  that  in- 
crease, and  if  possible  of  increasing  it  again  by  every  means  within 
reach ;  some  business  men  have  increased,  the  majority  of  business 
men  have  perhaps  diminished,  their  real  standard  a  little,  although 
the  process  is  still  disguised  by  cross  economic  currents  and  temporary 
conditions ;  the  professional  classes,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Civil  Service  (which  has  received  a  war  bonus),  have  suffered 
considerably,  even  the  medical  men  now  contemplating  direct  political 
action  in  order  to  enforce  higher  fees  from  panel  patients  or  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  prediction  that  high  prices  and  wages  would  ruin  the  foreign 
trade  is  far  from  being  realised,  since  export  figures  increase  month 
by  month,  even  although  production  has  not  yet  got  into  its  full 
peace  stride.  Increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  are,  in  short,  being 
steadily  offset  by  improved  mechanical  devices  for  speeding-up 
industry,  and  by  combinations  of  employers  which,  although  dis- 
trusted by  Labour — which  is  also  combining — does  make  for  scientific 
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output.  In  addition,  the  demand  for  higher  wages  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Britain ;  the  disease  or  the  remedy,  whichever  one  likes 
to  call  it,  is  widespread  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Germany ; 
and  since  the  cynic  declared  that  there  is  something  not  wholly  dis- 
pleasing even  in  the  troubles  of  our  friends,  we  may  at  least  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  we  are  not  alone  involved  in  economic 
difficulties. 

/ 

WHILE  the  Church  Congress  this  year  was  inveighing  against  spirit- 
ualism, a  woman  charged  with  professing  to  tell  fortunes  with  intent  to 
deceive  was  acquitted  in  a  London  Police  Court  on  the 
* "  ground  that,  as  the  medium  clearly  believed  that  she 
had  the  necessary  powers  for  her  profession,  the  case  did  not  come 
within  the  Vagrant  Act  of  1824  under  which  she  was  charged.  The 
speakers  at  Leicester  were  concerned  with  more  important  people 
than  ordinary  fortune  tellers ;  but  it  would  have  reinforced  their 
arguments  if  it  had  been  generally  known  that  the  law — as  interpreted 
only  last  year  in  the  High  Court — lent  its  protection  to  any  one  who 
could  say  that  "  she  honestly  believed  that  she  was  able  to  get  into 
touch  with  spirit  people  and  foretell  the  future."  The  gravamen 
of  the  Church  Congress  indictment  was  that  the  number  of  persons 
imbued  with  the  same  belief,  even  though  they  did  not  try  to  turn 
it  to  pecuniary  profit,  was  assuming  dangerous  proportions,  especially 
among  the  female  sex.  Without  doubt  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
have  given  a  marked  stimulus  to  the  interest  in  the  life  after  death,  and 
some  notable  believers  in  spiritualism  have  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  encourage  everyone  to  examine  and  test  his  or  her  psychic 
capacities.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  strenuous  days  ahead,  the  nation 
would  fare  badly  if  the  energies  of  large  numbers  of  women,  who  could 
be  mobilised  with  such  good  results  for  the  purposes  of  the  War,  were 
now  to  be  diverted  to  the  cult  of  spiritualism.  The  danger  cannot 
be  met  by  mere  invective  ;  but  at  least  it  should  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  law  of  the  land  from  acting  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  set 
out  to  exploit  a  human  failing  for  personal  gain.  A  hopeful  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  circumstance  that  spiritualism  seems  to  find  more 
votaries  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  more  strenuous  conditions  of 
colonial  life — an  indication  that  idle  minds,  no  less  than  idle  hands, 
become  an  easy  prey. 
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THE   BRITANNIC   INDUSTRIAL   ALLIANCE. 

THE  formation  of  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance  has  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  its  aims  and  objects  could  not  be  attained  by  either  the  "  Industrial 
League,"  or  the  "  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and  Employees,"  or  by  some 
other  organisation  already  in  existence.  The  answer  is  that,  while  our  Alliance 
travels  a  long  way  upon  the  same  road  with  these  organisations,  and  will  co- 
operate with  them  in  every  possible  way,  it  goes  of  necessity  very  much  farther 
and  has  other  things  to  accomplish.  Like  those  two  important  organisations, 
the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  War.  To  under- 
stand its  aims  and  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  problems  it  proposes 
to  help  in  solving. 

Undoubtedly,  the  enormous  load  of  debt  that  the  War  has  left  upon  the 
nation  and  the  Empire  is  the  most  serious  phase  of  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced,  because  finance  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  troubles,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  solve  this  by  our  pre-war  methods  of  taxation  alone.  At  home,  for 
instance,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  informed  us  that,  when  things 
become  normal  again,  he  anticipates  an  annual  expenditure  of,  approximately, 
£766,000,000,  as  against  less  than  £200,000,000  before  the  War.  To  meet  this 
enormous  increase  he  can  only  visualise  an  income  of,  approximately, 
£652,000,000  per  annum,  and  this  upon  our  present  heavy  basis  of  taxation. 
In  other  words,  he  anticipates  a  deficit  of  £114,000,000  per  annum,  unless  some 
new  source  of  income  can  be  discovered.  With  regard  to  the  Dominions,  New 
Zealand,  we  are  informed,  has  a  National  Debt  of  something  like  £50  per  head 
of  her  population  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  War,  and  other  Dominions  and 
Colonies  must  be  much  in  the  same  position. 

Now  it  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we,  at  any  rate,  cannot  raise  this  extra 
£114,000,000  per  annum  by  our  ordinary  pre-war  methods  of  taxation  without 
seriously  crippling  all  our  industries  and  further  impoverishing  the  country ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  we  cannot  go  on  for  ever  continually  borrowing  money 
to  meet  these  annual  deficits.  Our  Dominions  and  Colonies  must  be  similarly 
situated,  and,  as  the  British  Empire  went  into  the  War  as  a  united  people,  it 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  we  should  still  stand  by  each  other  until  we  have 
solved  the  problems  that  the  War  has  left  behind  for  us  all.  It  is  generally 
agreed,  then,  that  the  only  solution  for  all  our  financial  troubles  is  to  increase 
our  annual  production  of  wealth.  It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  better  understanding  between  Capital  and  Labour.  This  is  being 
brought  about  by  the  good  work  of  the  two  organisations  mentioned  above. 
Already  there  are  over  seventy  Whitley  Industrial  Councils  in  existence,  or  in 
course  of  formation,  and  as  there  are  many  millions  of  working  men  and  women 
who  have  put  their  savings  into  the  War  Loans,  and  who  will  naturally  want 
their  money  back,  with  the  interest,  we  can  expect  that  within  the  next  few 
years  nearly  every  industry  in  this  country  will  have  its  Whitley  Council.  We 
can  also  take  it  for  granted  that  these  Whitley  Councils  will  evolve  schemes  for 
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giving  Labour  a  share  of  the  prosperity  of  industry,  in  addition  to  good  wages, 
after  Capital  has  been  suitably  rewarded  and  all  charges  upon  industry  duly 
met.  Thus  Capital  and  Labour  will  eventually  settle  their  differences.  In 
doing  so,  however,  they  will  bring  the  Government  face  to  face  with  another 
problem,  i.e.,  the  question  of  monopoly.  Undoubtedly  when  these  Whitley 
Industrial  Councils  become  universal,  every  industry  will  have  become  a  mono- 
poly dominated  by  Capital  and  Labour,  and  each  will  be  in  a  position  to  exploit 
the  consumer.  The  demand  will,  therefore,  arise  everywhere  for  Government 
intervention  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers ;  and  if  the  present  outburst  against 
"  profiteering  "  is  any  criterion,  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to  act. 

The  question  arises,  In  what  way  will  the  Government  act  to  protect  the 
consumers  ?  Will  it  be  by  nationalisation  or  by  national  control  ?  The  nation- 
alisation of  all  our  industries  is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  National 
control  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  however,  can  be  exercised  without 
undue  interference  with  the  systems  of  production  that  will  be  agreed  upon 
between  Capital  and  Labour  under  these  Whitley  Industrial  Councils.  The 
next  question  that  will  arise  will  inevitably  be,  Why  should  not  the  Government, 
when  it  steps  in  to  protect  the  consumer,  assist  these  industries  to  increase 
production  and  take  a  share  of  the  extra  wealth  that  it  will  help  to  create  ?  In 
other  words,  why  should  we  not  establish  an  industrial  "  Trinity  "  of  the  State, 
Capital,  and  Labour  ?  There  is  nothing  new  in  such  a  proposition,  because 
the  Government  has  for  many  years  held  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company  ; 
it  has  recently  invested  over  £2,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  ;  and  it  has  invested  also  in  British  Dyes  Ltd.  It  would 
be  no  novelty,  therefore,  if  it  joined  hands  with  Capital  and  Labour  in  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  nation  and  the  Empire  on  the  same  lines.  If  this 
were  done,  all  authorities  agree  that  we  could  treble  our  annual  output  of  wealth. 
If  we  trebled  our  annual  output  of  wealth,  and  the  Government  took  only  one- 
third  of  the  extra  wealth  it  would  help  to  create,  it  would  solve  all  our  financial 
difficulties,  and  so  greatly  reduce  the  present  heavy  burdens  of  taxation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries,  and  foreign 
markets  for  our  produce.  With  regard  to  the  former,  there  is  nothing  we  re- 
quire in  this  direction  that  cannot  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  the  case  of  foreign  markets  (as  our  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  Ben.  H. 
Morgan  reminded  us  at  the  inaugural  meeting  at  the  House  of  Commons),  we 
have  over  400,000,000  people  within  the  British  Empire  who  are  British  citizens. 
Now  it  is  just  here  where  the  "  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance  "  comes  in.  The 
objects  of  the  Alliance  are  to  bring  together  all  those  associations  of  employees 
and  employers  in  this  country  that  are  working  together  under  these  Whitley 
Industrial  Councils,  or  similar  working  agreements,  and  organisations  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  developing  British  industries  and  trade,  and  to  place 
them  in  direct  touch  with  all  associations,  organisations,  and  individuals  in  the 
British  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies,  having  similar  aims  and  objects, 
so  that  their  efforts  to  develop  the  resources,  industries,  and  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  may  be  co-ordinated  and  stimulated  in  the  best  possible  way.  It  aims 
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at  assisting  each  and  every  industry  and  trade  within  the  British  Empire  to 
become  united  upon  the  lines  of  the  Whitley  Industrial  Councils,  and  at 
federating  them  all  into  one  great  industrial  organisation  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  Empire  in  the  interests  of  all  British  subjects.  The  following 
will  be  eligible  for  membership  : — 

(a)  Representatives  of  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Dependencies ; 

(b)  Trade  Unions  and  other  Workers'  Associations ; 

(c)  Employers'  Associations ; 

(d)  Employers  of  Labour,  whether  individuals,  firms,  or  companies ; 

(e)  Institutes,  organisations  and  societies  interested  in  the  development 

of  the  British  Empire  and  its  resources,   or  in   migration   within 
the  Empire;  and 

(/)  Individual  hand  or  brain  workers  of  either  sex,  and  all  others  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Alliance. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  our  Alliance  goes  much  beyond  any  other 
organisation.  If  it  succeeds,  to  only  a  limited  extent,  it  requires  very  little 
imagination  to  realise  the  enormous  possibilities  it  would  provide  for  British 
subjects  throughout  the  Empire.  Let  us  give  one  simple  illustration.  Recently 
representatives  from  British  Guiana  arrived  in  this  country  to  ask  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  development  of  that  Colony.  They  realised 
that  our  Government  had  not  the  necessary  machinery  for  developing  so  large  a 
Colony  without  the  aid  of  business  experts.  It  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance  was  to  help  in  work  of  this 
kind,  and  that— had  we  been  longer  in  existence,  and  were  we  better  organised — 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  representatives  of  both  Capital  and  Labour  in  our 
Alliance  to  have  joined  hands  with  the  Government  of  their  Colony  in  sending  a 
commission  of  business  experts  out  to  British  Guiana  to  inquire  into  its  possi- 
bilities, and  to  submit  schemes  for  their  development  to  the  British  Government. 
They  admitted  the  practicability  of  such  a  proposal,  and  pointed  out  that  not 
only  was  there  an  opening  for  the  investment  of  millions  of  British  capital  at  re- 
munerative rates  ;  but  there  were  openings  for  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the 
overcrowded  districts  of  India,  with  grants  of  land  free,  or  at  very  low  prices  ; 
the  climate  of  British  Guiana  being  almost  similar  to  that  of  India.  That  is 
only  one  Colony.  Of  course  it  is  not  proposed  to  place  a  ring  fence  round  the 
British  Empire,  and  warn  off  all  intruders.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the 
Empire  were  organised  as  one  great  nation,  with  self-government  for  all,  we 
should  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  for  arriving  at  trading  understandings  and 
agreements  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  A  League  of  Nations,  more- 
over, is  an  impossibility  for  us  without  the  industrial  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  therefore  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance,  in  helping  to  con- 
solidate the  British  Empire,  will  be  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  real 
League  of  Nations.  We  realise  that  the  task  we  have  undertaken  is  a  tremen- 
dous one.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  not  attempting  it.  We  are  convinced  that 
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the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  think  no  more  of  a  visit  to  Australia, 
or  Canada,  or  South  Africa,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  than  we  do 
now  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  or  Wales  or  Ireland.  Science  and  invention  are 
annihilating  space  more  and  more  every  day. 

In  concluding,  we  will  summarise  our  points.  Unless  we  increase  production, 
we  shall  be  faced  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  British  nation  is  not  going 
under  just  yet.  Capital  and  Labour  will  eventually  pull  together,  and  will  be 
joined  by  the  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  This  "  Trinity  " 
of  the  State,  Capital,  and  Labour  will  not  prevent  private  enterprise  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  extending  its  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  provide  opportunities  for  every  worker  within  the  Empire,  with  brains  and 
enterprise,  to  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in  industry.  Prosperity  all  round 
would  follow  upon  increased  production,  because  every  increase  in  production 
must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  consumption,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  gluts,  disorganisation,  and  unemployment  again  ;  the  only  way  to 
increase  consumption  is  to  pay  the  workers,  whether  hand  or  brain,  sufficient 
wages  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  goods  their  labour  has  created.  The 
linking  up  of  all  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Employers'  Associations  throughout 
the  Empire,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State  and  the  Governments 
of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
trade  of  the  Empire,  will  enable  us  to  wipe  out  the  present  enormous  load  of 
debt  which  the  War  has  left  upon  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  and  so  reduce 

the  present  heavy  burdens  of  taxation.    The  alternative  to  this  is ! 

C.  JESSON. 


CAPTAIN    VANCOUVER'S    GRAVE. 

THE  soldier  who  "  hails  from  British  Columbia,"  and  who  recently  sent  back  to  his 
home  town  paper  a  report  that  the  grave  of  Captain  George  Vancouver,  the  great  ex- 
plorer whose  name  has  been  rightly  immortalised  in  Canada,  was  in  a  state  of  neglect, 
must  have  made  a  very  superficial  observation  ;  for,  instead  of  any  evidences  of  lack 
of  attention,  I  found  on  going  out  to  Petersham  recently,  that  his  grave  stood 
out  clearly  among  a  cluster  of  overgrown  and  indistinct  mounds  in  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  burying  ground  which  surrounds  the  very  quaint  little  parish  church  of 
St.  Peter's. 

It  was  the  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  in  London,  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C., 
who  had  drawn  my  attention  to  the  soldier's  letter,  for  he  was  considerably  concerned 
about  the  charge,  not  only  because  of  his  feeling  of  responsibility  to  British  Columbia, 
but  from  his  inherent  sense  of  literary  values.  Any  neglect  of  the  author  of 
"  Vancouver's  Voyage  "  Mr.  Wade  was  ready  to  denounce  as  vandalism. 

He  made,  therefore,  immediately  a  pilgrimage  to  the  historic  place  and  found,  he 
stated,  no  occasion  for  the  outburst,  though  suggesting  that  I  should  go  out  and  see 
for  myself.  This  I  have  just  done.  Granted,  there  were  no  huge  granite  or  marble 
atrocities  over  the  spot  where  Vancouver  was  buried,  only  a  perfectly  plain  white 
headstone  curved  at  the  top  and  bearing  the  unpretentious  legend  which  the  greatness 
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of  the  man  could  well  afford,  and  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the  Royal 
Navy  to  which  he  belonged — 

Captain  George  Vancouver 

Died  in  the  year  1798 

Aged  40 

The  remarkable  thing,  to  my  mind,  was  the  fact  that  while  most  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  near-by  tombs  were  almost  obliterated  by  time,  the  lettering  on  Vancouver's 
was  quite  perfect,  indicating  the  very  reverse  of  neglect,  and  that  the  original  stone 
must  have  been  replaced  in  more  recent  years  by  his  admirers  in  Petersham,  of  whom 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  devoted  ones. 

Had  the  soldier  taken  the  trouble  to  step  inside  the  dear  little  red  brick  church, 
he  would  have  seen  prominently  placed,  beside  one  of  a  belted  earl,  a  beautiful  white 
memorial  tablet,  upon  which,  in  black  lettering,  he  might  have  read — 

In  the  Cemetery  Adjoining  the  Church 
Were  Interred  in  the  Year  1798 

The  Mortal  Remains  of 

Captain  George  Vancouver,  R.N. 

Whose  Valuable  and  Enterprising  Voyage 

of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

&  Round  the  World,  During  five  years 

of  Laborious  Survey,  added  Greatly 

To  the  Geographical  Knowledge 

of  His  Countrymen. 


To  the  Memory  of  that  Celebrated  Navigator 
This  Monumental  Tablet  is  Erected 
By  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
March  1841 

Nor  was  the  interior  tablet  the  only  testimony  to  the  unfailing  way  in  which 
Vancouver's  memory  has  been  revered  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  lie  his  bones. 
Outside  the  church,  and  facing  the  road  along  which  many  people  pass  to  and 
from  Twickenham  Ferry,  where  the  Thames  crossing  has  been  made  in  a  tiny  boat,  in 
idyllic  fashion,  for  centuries,  was  a  notice  board  on  which  was  printed,  in  old-fashioned 
type,  and  surmounted  by  a  woodcut  of  the  church,  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  the  history  of  St.  Peter's : — 

The  church  dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  being  mentioned  in  Dooms- 
day Book.  The  present  structure  (originally  a  Cell  of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey)  dates 
from  the  15th  Century.  It  was  enlarged  in  1790  and  again  in  1840,  and  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  Georgian  period,  and  a  great  archaeological  curiosity.  It 
contains  several  interesting  monuments  and  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Captain 
George  Vancouver,  the  Discoverer  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island,  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  trade.  The  churchyard  is  renowned  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  contains  the  remains  of  many  literary,  scientific,  and  social 
celebrities. 

Vancouver's  grave  was  beside  a  brick  wall,  the  wall  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  near 
the  head  of  the  grave  was  a  small  hemlock  tree  whose  boughs  drooped  so  that  their 
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dark  green  lace,  when  the  sun  was  low,  just  touched  with  a  fleck  of  shadow  the  white 
marble  headstone.  Outside  the  wall  was  a  large  plane-tree,  whose  leaves  are  so  like 
the  Canadian  maple,  while  velvety  yew  trees  sheltered  his  grave  from  east  winds,  and 
a  weeping  willow  crouched  in  its  own  shadow  perennially  mourning.  At  the  outer 
corner  of  the  churchyard  stood  a  Lombardy  poplar  on  guard,  perhaps  to  warn  any 
unsleeping  ghosts  of  the  approach  of  humans. 

I  think  Vancouver  must  have  loved  that  little,  quiet  corner.  I  know  that  in  his 
life  he  loved  the  neighbouring  gentle  slope,  a  beautiful  tree-dotted  part  of  Richmond 
Hill,  for  it  was  while  standing  upon  its  highest  ridge  one  day  in  the  year  of  his  death 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  In  all  my  travels  I  never  clapt  eyes  on  a  more  beautiful  spot 
than  this  !  Here  would  I  live  and  here  would  I  die  !  " 

Professor  George  Davidson,  of  the  University  of  California, who  was  engaged  for  more 
than  forty  years  on  the  United  States  coast  geodetic  survey,  paid  Captain  Vancouver 
a  compliment  which  the  historian,  Edward  S.  Meaney,  claims  is  "  a  monument  greater 
than  the  naming  of  an  island,  more  enduring  than  an  engraved  slab  of  marble.  The 
whole  world  will  always  honour  Vancouver  for  his  brilliant  achievements  in  the  science 
of  geography." 

Davidson's  comment,  to  which  Meaney  refers,  was,  "  I  have  gone  over  every  foot 
of  the  work  done  by  Vancouver  on  the  coast  and  I  wish  to  say  he  was  a  great,  big 

man  !  " 

ANNE  MERRILL. 
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SEVERAL  facts  combine  just  now  to  bring  the  British  West  Indies  within  the  circle  of 
public  attention.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  established  a  new  sea  route 
of  immense  importance,  which  links  the  traffic  of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  America 
with  that  of  the  Far  South  of  the  Pacific  world.  This  sea-way  passes  right  through 
the  West  Indian  area,  and  the  vessels  that  are  coming  northward  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  New  York  and  to  Liverpool,  and  the  vessels  that  are  going  south 
from  Liverpool  and  New  York  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  find  natural  ports  of 
call  at  West  Indian  Islands  such  as  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  A  second  fact  is  that  the 
world,  drained  of  supplies  of  raw  material  by  the  Great  War,  must  regard  as  of  vital 
interest  every  tropic  area  of  production.  In  the  third  place  there  are  the  newspaper 
references  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  these  regions  politically.  It  may  prove  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  give  some  account  of  how  these  British  Colonies  are  governed. 
Besides  the  various  islands  it  is  convenient,  and  it  is  geographically  correct,  to  include 
British  Guiana  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  and  British  Honduras  on  the 
Central  American  coast,  as  among  the  British  West  Indies.  Stretching  the  line  a 
little  more,  though  with  much  less  reason,  we  may  also  include  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
which,  of  course,  lie  considerably  north  of  the  true  West  Indian  area,  and  are  some 
677  miles  from  New  York,  and  730  miles  from  Halifax. 

Before  we  trace  the  manner  of  government  through  which  Great  Britain  conducts 
the  administration  of  law  and  order,  and  the  provision  of  public  utilities  in  this  area, 
it  is  useful  to  have  one  or  two  general  facts  well  in  mind.  Omitting  Guiana,  British 
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Honduras,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad,  the  area  that  has  to  be  covered  by  administration 
comprises  a  great  number  of  small  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  to  a  very  notable 
extent,  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  individualistic  tendency  of  most  islanders  in 
regard  to  their  opinions,  their  prejudices,  and  their  public  customs.    The  population 
of  the  area  exists  roughly  in  the  following  proportions  :  whites  and  those  of  mixed 
blood,  about  one-third,  the  whites  forming  a  small  proportion  of  the  third ;   blacks, 
two-thirds.     In  certain  colonies,  e.g.,  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  there  is  a  large 
East  Indian  element,  while  in  Jamaica  the  Chinese  are  in  evidence.     It  is  well  also 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  area  which  has  to  be  covered  by  administration  is  not  only 
split  up  into  a  large  number  of  island  units,  most  of  them  exceedingly  small  in  size, 
but  it  is  an  area  which  from  end  to   end  involves   travelling    over   considerable 
distances,  and  portions  of  which  are  pretty  well  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  area. 
Thus,  for  instance,  to  begin  with  the  Bahamas  near   Florida,  the  islands   succeed 
each  other  at  comparatively  short  distances  southward  to  the  coast  of  British  Guiana  ; 
but  Jamaica,  towards  the  western  edge  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lies  far  apart  from  this 
contiguous  area,  and  British  Honduras  is  still  more  isolated.    It  has  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  an  area  subject  to  what  may  be  termed  the  uncertain  certainty 
of  devastating  hurricanes,  and  also,  though  in  less  degree,  to  earthquakes.    These 
facts  bring  fairly  into  view  the  special  difficulties  of  administering  the  government 
of  such  an  area  taken  as  a  whole.     In  British  colonial  administration,  here  as  else- 
where, there  is  found  strongly  marked  the  policy  of  making  the  form  of  administration 
submit  to  modifications  which  fit  it  more  closely  and  comfortably  to  local  idiosyn- 
crasies and  long  established  local  opinions  and  usages.    Certain  essentials  are  secured 
as  the  central  aim.     That  done,  mere  external  uniformity  is  readily  given  up,  to  be 
varied  in  an  almost  endless  number  of  ways. 

The  West  Indian  area,  as  above  defined,  comprises  about  210,000  square  miles 
and  has  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,000  people.  Of  this  area,  however,  British 
Guiana  alone  represents  90,277  square  miles.  British  Honduras  occupies  8,598  square 
miles ;  Jamaica  just  about  half  that  amount ;  and  Trinidad,  one-third  of  the  size 
of  Jamaica,  is  1,754:  square  miles.  The  rest  of  the  area  is  in  units,  ranging  from 
Bermudas,  19  square  miles,  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  their  32  separate  island  points, 
58  square  miles,  up  to  Barbados  166  square  miles,  St.  Vincent  233  square  miles. 
The  area,  as  a  whole,  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  Government  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  his  Department,  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
each  governorship  is  attached  direct  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  there  is  no  general 
legislative  or  executive  machinery  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  British  West 
Indies  as  a  whole,  and  focussing  these  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  governorships  are  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica  (with 
Turks  Island,  Caicos  Island,  and  the  Cayman  Islands  as  dependencies),  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  the  administrative  group  kuown  as  the  Leeward  Islands 
and  comprising  Antigua,  Dominica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  lastly,  the  Windward  Islands,  comprising  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent. 
In  its  relations  with  Great  Britain  as  a  colony,  the  oldest  of  these  is  St.  Christopher 
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or  St.  Kitts,  an  atom  of  68  square  miles.  It  was  settled  by  Englishmen  in  1623, 
and  had  its  first  Governor  in  1625.  Barbados,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  was 
nominally  British  in  1605,  but  it  was  not  until  1625  that  a  London  merchant,  Sir 
William  Courteen,  made  the  occupation  at  all  real.  Bermuda,  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1515,  came  into  English  possession  by  the  accident  of  the  shipwreck 
there  in  1609  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  taking  a  fleet  bearing  colonists 
to  the  plantations  then  being  formed  in  Virginia.  From  the  Bermudas,  settlers  went 
south  in  1646  to  the  Bahamas,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Columbus  himself  in 
1492.  Their  first  British  Governor  was  appointed  in  1670.  Jamaica  was  taken  in 
1655  by  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Cromwell.  British  Honduras  grew  up  into  a 
British  Colony  through  the  obstinate  pertinacity  of  the  logwood  cutters,  who  planted 
themselves  there  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  exterminate  them.  British 
Guiana  came  from  the  Dutch,  and  most  of  the  other  colonies,  after  changing  hands 
between  the  British  and  French  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  became  finally  British 
in  1814.  The  fact  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  conquered  islands  were  taken 
over  with  a  slave  population.  This  was  finally  emancipated  in  1838. 

Down  to  the  time  of  emancipation,  the  British  West  Indies  had  (for  the  most  part 
separately)  a  form  of  self-government  which  was  not  only  based  upon  that  of  the 
Mother  Country,  but  had  for  local  affairs  pretty  much  the  same  complete  control 
and  privileges.  As  slave  emancipation  approached,  impelled  forward  by  Britain  and 
resisted  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  by  the  ruling  planter  class  in  each  West 
Indian  Colony,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  self-governing  constitution  should  suffer 
great  stress  and  strain.  Emancipation  accomplished,  a  new  social  world,  so  to  speak, 
was  created  in  these  islands.  The  emancipated  population  was  there  to  be  absorbed, 
and,  as  its  absorption  proceeded,  inevitably  to  modify  and  change  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  old  institutions  were  framed,  and  therefore  it  was  fairly  inevitable  that 
emancipation  should,  in  the  first  place,  mean  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  complete 
system  of  self-government  which  had  belonged  to  the  British  West  Indies  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  through  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth.  So  it  proved  in 
almost  every  case,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  Thus  Jamaica,  in  1865,  after 
the  disturbances  at  Morant  Bay,  gave  up  self-government  by  the  act  of  her  own 
legislators  and  became  a  Crown  Colony.  British  Honduras,  which  had  started  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  democratic  government  (namely,  by  a  Village  Assembly  choosing 
a  Superintendent),  and  which,  for  many  years  after  it  was  recognised  by  Britain,  elected 
its  own  magistrates,  had  in  1853  a  Legislative  Assembly  with  elected  members 
numbering  eighteen  to  the  three  nominated.  But  in  1870,  by  local  enactment,  the 
elected  element  was  cut  out  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  never  reappeared,  although 
there  is  not  here,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  West  Indian  area,  an  agitation  for 
an  extension  of  self-government.  Grenada  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  also  its  House  of  Assembly,  with  21  elected  members.  As  late 
as  1875,  although  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  had  been  merged  into  a  single 
Legislative  Assembly  of  seventeen  members,  and  although  nine  of  these  were  nominated, 
there  were  still  eight  members  elected  by  the  people.  In  1876,  however,  this  Assembly 
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passed  a  Bill  providing  for  its  own  extinction,  and  leaving  a  new  form  of  government 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

In  all  these  Colonies  the  administration  is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
condition  in  the  self-governing  Dominions,  like  Newfoundland,  where  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  no  control  over  any  public  officer  except  the  Governor.  There  is  one 
interesting  variation  in  the  case  of  Barbados,  where  the  Treasurer  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Government,  but  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  In  the  Bahamas,  as  in  Barbados, 
the  forms  associated  with  British  parliamentary  government  have  been  jealously 
preserved.  In  this  Colony  of  less  than  60,000  persons,  there  is  the  Legislative  Council 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Representative  Assembly  of  29  members.  These 
are  elected  by  fifteen  districts. 

By  a  curious  twist  of  circumstance  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  which  are 
geographically  part  of  the  Bahama  group,  are  not  under  the  Governor  and  the 
Government  of  the  Bahamas,  but,  by  an  arrangement  dating  from  1873,  under  that  of 
Jamaica,  which  lies  several  hundred  miles  south,  and  quite  apart  from  the  Bahamas. 

The  islands,  discovered  by  the  famous  John  Ponce  De  Leon  in  1512,  obtained  their 
first  European  population  in  1670,  when  men  came  south  from  Bermuda  to  rake  salt. 
By  1766  some  form  of  government  had  been  evolved,  and  British  possession  was 
marked  by  the  appointment  of  a  Resident  Agent.  In  1799,  against  the  bitter  opposition 
of  most  of  the  settlers,  the  islands  were  placed  under  the  Bahama  Government,  but  the 
kick  against  this  never  ceased  until,  in  1848,  yielding  to  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants, 
the  British  Government  gave  the  islands  a  separate  charter.  Under  this  the  islands 
had  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  President,  administering  the  government  in  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  4,000.  In  1873  this  was  exchanged  for  the  present  and  simpler  plan, 
the  islands  becoming  dependencies  of  Jamaica.  There  is  a  Commissioner  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  he  is  also  Judge.  A  Legislative  Board  consisting  of  himself,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  not  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than  four  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  regulate  taxation,  expenditure,  and  local 
matters,  while  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica,  by  express  mention,  can  make  the  laws 
passed  there  apply  to  Turks  and  Caicos. 

On  the  Bermudas,  with  its  300  islands  and  islets,  covering  space  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  size  of  the  smallest  English  county  (Rutland),  live  some  22,000  persons. 
Only  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  many  islands  are  inhabited.  Representative  Government 
dates  here  from  1620.  There  is  a  House  of  Assembly  of  36  members,  and  a  Legislative 
Council  of  nine  members,  three  official  and  six  unofficial.  The  Executive  Council 
consists  of  four  official  members  and  of  two  unofficial,  presided  over  by  the  Governor. 
Bermuda  is  a  great  naval  station  with  a  splendid  dockyard. 

Into  the  government  of  British  Guiana  there  are  woven  many  reminders  from 
past  conditions.  The  Dutch  had  this  territory  first,  settling  it  in  1616.  The  British 
struggle  to  possess  it  began  early.  One  interesting  incident  in  it  was  that  the  British 
settlement  in  Surinam  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Peace  of  Breda  in  exchange  for 
New  York,  which  was  then  New  Amsterdam  and  a  Dutch  possession.  Captured  by 
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a  British  fleet  in  1796,  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1802,  the  territory  finally  came  to 
Britain  in  1814.  The  Dutch  carried  Demerara  and  Essequibo  as  one  Government, 
and  Berbice  as  another,  and  Great  Britain  continued  this  arrangement  down  to  1831. 
For  the  most  part  she  continued  the  laws,  usages,  and  institutions  as  she  found  them. 
These  have  been  modified  as  time  passed  and  new  circumstances  arose ;  but  much  of 
the  old  structure  still  remains.  In  1891  when  the  final  modification  bringing  things 
to  the  present  footing  was  made,  there  was  a  Governor,  a  Court  of  Policy,  and  a 
Combined  Court.  The  Governor  and  the  Court  of  Policy  performed  the  functions 
of  an  Executi%-e,  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  except  that  matters 
of  taxation  and  finance  were  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Court.  This 
Court  was  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  and  six 
financial  representatives.  By  the  law  of  1891  the  executive  functions  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  were  transferred  to  an  Executive  Council,  leaving  to  the  Court  of  Policy, 
which  consists  of  the  Governor,  seven  official  members,  and  eight  elected  members, 
purely  legislative  duties.  The  Combined  Court  retained  the  power  of  imposing 
colonial  taxes,  auditing  public  accounts,  and  discussing  without  reserve  the  annual 
estimates  which  are  prepared  by  the  Governor  in  Executive  Council. 

Trinidad,  with  a  population  nearing  400,000,  was  wrested  from  Spain  and  finally 
became  British  in  1802.  It  has  united  with  it  Tobago,  which  is  114  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  some  23,000.  The  Governor  has  an  Executive  Council 
of  five  members.  He  sits  also  in  the  Legislative  Council,  where  certain  leading 
officials  sit  ex  officio.  The  unofficial  members  are  such  other  persons  as  the  Governor 
may  appoint,  and  they  sit  for  five  years,  and  are  at  present  eleven  in  number. 

The  Windward  Islands  are  a  governorship  including  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Grenada,  totalling  in  area  524  square  miles  and  with  a  population  of  about  173,000. 
Their  administration  is  presided  over  by  a  Governor ;  each  island  has  a 
legislature  of  its  own,  and  each  has  a  resident  Administrator  who  represents  the 
Governor,  but  there  is  no  common  legislature  for  the  group,  nor  are  there  common 
laws,  revenue,  or  tariff,  but  there  is  a  common  Court  of  Appeal  and  a  common  audit 
system.  In  Grenada,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Government,  there  is  a  Legis- 
lative Council.  It  has  six  official  members  and  seven  unofficial,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  holding  their  seats  for  six  years.  Although  there  is  no  elective  element  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  parochial  administration  is  carried  on  through  semi-elective 
District  Boards.  The  system  in  St.  Lucia,  which  is  saturated  with  French  customs 
and  modified  French  laws,  is  much  the  same,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Vincent. 

In  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  form  an  administrative  group  comprising  six 
presidencies,  each  presidency  has  its  own  local  legislature  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  but,  unlike  those  islands,  there  is  in  this  case  a  general  Legislative 
Council  for  all  five  presidencies,  and  there  is  a  common  executive.  This  common 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  eight  official  and  eight  elected  members.  The  latter 
are  chosen,  three  by  the  unofficial  members  of  the  Antigua  Legislative  Council,  two 
in  the  same  way  by  Dominica,  and  three  by  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis.  The  official  members 
are  the  Governor,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Attorney-General,  the  Administrators  of 
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St  Kitts-Nevis  and  Dominica,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Montserrat  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  Council  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  has  power  to  alter  its  constitu- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  King.  It  controls  a  general  police  force,  quarantine, 
postal  affairs,  currency,  audit,  and  immigration.  The  local  legislature  of  Antigua  had 
an  elected  element  until  1898,  when  it  resigned  this  by  its  own  act.  The  present 
Council  has  eight  official  and  eight  unofficial  members,  nominated  by  the  Governor. 
The  Council  lasts  three  years.  The  Council  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  a  joint  legislature, 
is  on  the  same  model. 

Jamaica,  whose  population  is  about  900,000,  has  only  one  legislative  House.  It 
is  known  as  the  Legislative  Council,  and  exists  under  an  order  in  Council,  1884,  which 
modified  the  absolute  Crown  Government  introduced  in  1866.  The  Governor 
presides  over  the  present  Legislative  Council,  but  he  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Five 
officials  sit  by  right  of  their  office ;  these  are  the  Senior  Military  Officer,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Collector 
General.  A  certain  number  of  persons  are  nominated  as  members  by  the  Crown. 
They  are  not  to  exceed  ten.  There  are  fourteen  elected  members,  and  the  normal 
life  of  the  Council  is  five  years.  In  Jamaica  there  is  no  Executive  Council  so  called, 
but  the  Privy  Council  takes  its  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  Its  numbers  cannot 
exceed  eight.  It  includes,  besides  the  officials,  persons  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
Jamaica  has  for  parochial  legislation  an  elected  Board  in  each  of  its  fifteen  parishes. 
The  franchise  is  very  low,  the  vote  being  given  to  any  British  subject  who  is  of  age, 
and  pays  not  less  than  10s.  in  taxes,  or  receives  salary  or  wages  of  at  least  £50  per 
annum.  Besides  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  already  mentioned,  Jamaica  has  the 
Cayman  Islands  as  dependencies.  They  are  three  in  number,  with  about  5,800 
inhabitants.  They  have  a  local  legislature  termed  a  Vestry,  and  are  under  a  Com- 
missioner, who  is  subordinate  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
sit  with  the  elected  vestrymen  as  members  of  the  Vestry,  and  the  Commissioner  is 
Judge  of  the  Island  Grand  Court. 

Regarding  the  Jamaica  Legislature  it  may  be  noted,  as  a  concluding  example  of 
the  British  turn  for  cutting  the  cloth  of  compromise  to  the  measure  of  local  opinion 
or  local  feeling,  that  although  an  official  majority  is  provided  for  in  the  Jamaica 
Legislature,  this  is  modified  by  the  following  arrangement.  If  nine  of  the  fourteen 
elected  members  vote  together  on  a  financial  question,  the  official  vote  cannot  be 
taken,  unless  the  Governor  is  prepared  to  declare  it  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 

T.  H.  MACDERMOT. 
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AGRICULTURAL    ORGANISATION.* 

By  Major  E.  A.  BELCHER,  C.B.E. 

PROBLEMS  of  agricultural  reconstruction  have  been  exercising  the  minds  of  many 
thoughtful  men  for  years  past.  If  we  are  to  place  any  faith  in  political  promises, 
British  agriculture  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  experiences  of  the  eighties  and 
yet,  to  those  who  have  invested  their  capital  in  farming,  and  to  those  who  believe  a 
happy  and  prosperous  nation  is  closely  bound  up  with  a  happy  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture, there  is  little  break  in  the  dark  clouds  that  lie  ahead.  The  fact  is  we  are 
living  in  a  vicious  circle.  Because  the  actual  cost  of  living  is  abnormally  high,  the 
wage-earners  of  the  country  are  insistently  demanding,  and  in  many  cases  getting, 
a  proportionate  increase  in  their  wages.  This  increase  adds  so  seriously  to  the  cost 
of  production  01  every  commodity,  that  neither  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture  nor 
the  finished  product  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable  profit,  unless  present  prices 
are  maintained  or  increased.  Nor  can  one  neglect  two  other  economic  factors  of 
importance.  The  standard  of  living,  poor  enough  in  pre-war  days  amongst  those 
who  lived  on  the  margin  of  poverty,  has  been  very  definitely  raised  during  the  war. 
Despite  all  the  critics  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  thousands  of  men  have 
been  clothed  better,  fed  better,  and  housed  better  in  the  New  Armies  than  they  ever 
were  before  they  became  soldiers.  And  their  wives  and  dependents  have  been  the 
care  of  the  State  to  an  extent  which  they  never  previously  experienced.  Separation 
allowances  and  allowances  for  children  have  put  many  mothers  of  the  working  classes 
into  a  position  of  independence  quite  different  from  that  enjoyed  when  the  weekly 
contribution  of  the  wage-earner  was  subject  to  the  most  violent  fluctuations.  The 
generous  and  lavish  hospitality  showered  upon  our  wounded  in  hospitals,  convalescent 
homes,  and  private  houses  has  given  the  working  man  a  fresh  insight  into  the  con- 
ditions of  life  which  wealth  and  leisure  can  provide.  The  Army  will  not  go  back  to 
the  civilian  life  of  1914.  A  proportionate  increase  in  wages  to  secure  the  same  rela- 
tive standard  of  living  is  not  enough.  The  workers  demand  a  standard  of  comfort 
corresponding  with  what  they  have  enjoyed,  at  all  events  at  intervals,  throughout 
the  war  and  with  what  they  have  seen  in  other  circles  of  life. 

The  wisest  leaders  of  labour  in  this  country  realise  the  profound  economic  truth 
that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  lies  not  in  its  capital  but  in  its  productive  powers.  To 
confiscate  capital  may  secure,  for  those  who  have  none,  a  transient  happiness,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  there  is  only  one  certain  outcome,  and  that  is  the  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  of  the  State.  Capital  is  of  no  permanent  value  except  as  a  source  of  income ; 
it  is  the  oil  which  keeps  the  engine  of  industry  in  working  order. 

Agriculture,  like  any  other  industry,  must  approach  this  problem  of  the  future 
from  three  different  angles.  We  must  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  We 
must  lessen  the  costs  of  production.  We  must  solve  the  problem  of  distribution. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
May  27,  1919,  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the  Chair. 
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I  have  said  that  we  must  approach  the  problem  of  agriculture  from  three  different 
angles  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increased  production,  decreased  costs,  and  more  scientific 
distribution  are  closely  related.  So  far  as  labour  is  concerned,  the  farmer  could  face 
with  cheerful  heart  the  increased  agricultural  wage  to  a  point  which,  despite  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  would  secure  the  agricultural  labourer  a  much  higher  standard 
of  comfort,  if  at  the  same  time  he  could  be  certain  that  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  labour  would  show  a  corresponding  advance.  Nor  must  the  leaders  of  labour 
lose  sight  of  two  very  vital  points.  You  may  establish  a  minimum  wage  but,  even 
supposing  that  all  agricultural  labour  is  honest,  it  is  not  equally  efficient.  The 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  at  a  fixed  rate  postulates  a  maximum  wage  at  a 
unfixed  rate.  If  it  does  not,  then  you  are  not  merely  standardising  the  wage  but 
you  are  standardising  the  efficiency.  There  can  be  no  possible  inducement  to  the 
man  who  can  perform  the  work  of  one  and  a  half  men  to  do  so,  unless  his  rate  of  pay 
is  correspondingly  to  be  increased.  In  other  words,  a  high  minimum  rate  for  inefficient 
labour  can  only  have  the  result  of  lessening  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  And 
there  is  still  another  point  with  reference  to  the  labour  question.  The  layman  con- 
stantly fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  on  every  farm  human  labour  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  animal  labour.  If  you  decrease  the  hours  of  your  agricultural  labourer, 
you  may  increase  his  efficiency  or  you  may  increase  the  number  of  hands.  The 
former  will  secure  you  an  increased  output  at  no  greater  expense,  and  the  latter  an 
increased  output  but  at  an  increased  cost.  But  there  is  no  alternative  in  the  case  of 
horses.  You  cannot  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  horse,  and  shorter  hours  for  labour 
on  the  farm  must,  in  any  case,  mean  more  horses.  The  question  of  labour  on  the 
farm  is  further  complicated  by  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  real  parallel 
between  farm  labour  and  factory  labour.  I  need  not  press  this  point  beyond  remind- 
ing you  that,  if  the  machinery  of  the  factory  breaks  down,  there  is  always  labour  to 
mend  it.  The  machinery  of  the  farm  is  the  weather,  and  both  capital  and  labour 
must  stand  still  to  watch  this  machinery  mend  itself. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  labour  may  certainly  be  assisted  by  the  more 
widespread  adoption  and  the  more  careful  study  of  labour-saving  devices.  In  this 
connection  the  experiences  of  the  colonial  farmer  should  provide  the  British  farmer 
with  something  worthy  of  his  attention.  This  scarcity  and  cost  of  labour  is  no  new 
problem  to  our  Oversea  Dominions,  or  rather  to  those  Oversea  Dominions  where 
native  labour  is  either  unknown  or  negligible. 

When  one  comes  to  the  other  problem  in  the  cost  of  production— i.e.  the  cost  of 
raw  material,  and  still  more  to  the  problem  of  distribution — we  are  on  entirely  different 
ground.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  agricultural  organisation.  Why  does 
the  farmer  pay  such  high  prices  for  his  fertilisers,  his  feeding-stuffs,  and  his  seed  ? 
Why  is  the  cost  of  distribution  so  heavy  that  the  price  of  the  farmer's  produce  is 
increased  by  anything  from  50  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  before  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer ?  If  we  produce  milk,  with  all  the  risks  of  labour,  sickness,  and  seasons,  the 
Milk  Commission  tell  us  that  we  do  well  to  secure  Is.  id.  a  gallon.  But  if  we  consume 
milk,  we  find  that,  although  two-thirds  of  the  risk,  at  least,  have  disappeared  and 
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the  farm  may  be  only  five  miles  away,  we  have  to  add  on  85  per  cent,  to  the  amount 
the  farmer  receives  before  the  milk  reaches  our  table — Is.  4rf.  a  gallon  as  a  return  on 
our  capital  and  our  industry,  Is.  a  gallon  to  transport  the  milk  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  house.  If  we  grow  carrots,  we  are  pleased  if  we  can  secure  £4  a  ton  for  them. 
If  we  consume  carrots,  we  are  surprised  if  we  can  get  them  for  Id.  a  pound.  In  this 
case,  it  takes  rather  more  to  bring  the  carrots  from  the  railway  station  to  our  table 
than  it  does  to  produce  them  in  the  field.  And  so  one  might  go  on.  If  we  produce 
meat,  we  get  75s.  6d.  a  hundredweight,  but  if  we  eat  meat,  we  pay  anything  from 
Is.  id.  to  2s.  2<L  a  pound.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  killing,  dressing,  and  distribu- 
tion adds  on  over  150  per  cent,  to  what  the  farmer  receives.  It  is  worse  than  coal. 
A  pound  of  strawberry  jam  costs  Is.  Ojd.  or,  say,  £116  per  ton.  How  much  of  that 
£116  do  we  get  for  growing  the  strawberries  ?  Two  years  ago  I  bought  thousands  of 
tons  of  marrows  at  \d.  a  pound  or  less.  I  see  from  the  current  number  of  the  National 
Food  Journal  that  a  pound  of  marrow  jam  would  cost  me  lljd.  Nor  do  these  interest- 
ing examples  cease  as  between  the  man  who  is  simply  a  producer  and  the  man  who  is 
simply  a  consumer  of  agricultural  produce.  The  English  producer  requires  imported 
maize.  The  best  maize  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Rhodesia.  Even  if  the  English 
farmer  can  get  the  maize  he  will  have  to  pay  about  78s.  per  quarter  of  480  pounds  ; 
and  the  Rhodesian  farmer,  I  am  told,  is  pleased  if  he  can  get  8s.  for  a  bag  of  203 
pounds.  A  cargo  of  maize  recently  arrived  at  Cork,  the  value  of  which  was  £10,000. 
The  freight  on  this  cargo  was  £27,000. 

Facts  such  as  these,  and  they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  force  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  problem  of  distribution,  and  that, 
if  we  can  apply  to  the  science  of  marketing  some  of  the  brains  and  energy  that  we 
have  applied  to  the  science  of  production,  then  the  outlook  for  the  farmer  of  the 
future  need  not  be  so  black.  In  other  words,  we  want  close  co-operation  among 
the  farmers  of  this  country  ;  we  want  close  co-operation  between  British  farmers  and 
oversea  farmers  ;  and,  finally,  we  want  close  co-operation  between  producers  and 
consumers.  At  the  present  moment,  the  price  of  cattle  cake  depends  not  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  because  the  demand  for  home-grown  cattle  cake  always  exceeds 
the  supply  ;  it  depends  curiously  enough  on  the  price  of  varnish.  If  there  is  a  good 
profit  to  be  made  out  of  varnish,  the  price  of  the  by-product  is  not  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  oil -cake  company  ;  but,  if  varnish  can  only  be  produced  at  a  loss 
or  at  a  marginal  profit  too  small  to  satisfy  the  shareholders,  then  the  British  farmer 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  pays  the  difference.  He  does  this  all  the  more  easily,  because 
he  buys  independently  through  a  thousand  competing  channels,  and  yet  the  farmer 
is  the  only  person  in  the  country  who  wants  cattle  cake.  Supposing  every  farmer 
belonged  to  a  co-operative  trading  society,  and  supposing  all  the  co-operative  trading 
societies  were  federated  with  an  agricultural  wholesale  society,  so  that  the  only 
purchaser  of  cattle  cake  in  this  country  would  be  the  agricultural  wholesale  society. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  ruling  factor  in  the  price  of  cattle  cake  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  the  wholesale  society,  whether  it  paid  best  to  use  English  cattle  cake  or 
imported  cattle  cake  and,  on  the  part  of  the  oil-cake  company,  whether  it  paid  best  to 
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sell  the  cattle  cake  in  this  country  or  to  export  it  ?  That,  indeed,  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious  that  in  such  a  central  buying  agency 
there  must  be  a  remarkable  decrease  in  administrative  expenses,  and  that  by  bulking 
supplies  there  must  be  a  remarkable  decrease  in  transport  charges.  A  farmer  requires 
seed  grown  by  his  next-door  neighbour.  He  cannot  purchase  this  seed  direct  because 
his  next-door  neighbour  has  not  got  the  necessary  facilities  for  dressing  the  seed, 
so  he  goes  to  one  of  the  many  competing  seed  merchants.  He  may,  or  may  not,  get 
the  seed  he  requires,  and  he  may,  or  may  not,  know  the  exact  place  where  the  seed 
was  grown,  but,  in  any  case,  he  finds  the  price  steadily  rising.  The  seed  merchant 
says,  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  renders  important  public  services,  that  he  dresses 
and  grades  the  seed,  and  that  his  costs  of  labour  and  distribution  show  no  signs  of 
diminution.  All  that  is  true ;  but  supposing  all  the  farmers  of  a  certain  area  send 
all  their  seed  to  their  own  co-operative  society,  and  supposing  that  the  society  has 
its  own  seed  dressing  and  testing  station,  and,  through  the  federation  of  all  societies, 
disposes  of  its  seed  direct  to  its  own  members  or  to  the  members  of  another  co-operative 
society  in  another  part  of  the  country  ? 

There  is  nothing  fresh  or  original  in  these  theories,  they  are  simply  the  applica- 
tion to  agriculture  of  certain  elementary  business  principles  which  have  for  genera- 
tions past  guided  the  development  of  all  great  modern  industries.  The  public  looks 
with  suspicion  on  combines  and  trusts,  because  the  public  fears  that  a  combine  is 
designed  to  corner  the  market  and  raise  the  price  of  any  commodity  to  a  prohibitive 
figure  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders.  The  essential  feature  of  an  honest  combine  is 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  is  really  to  reduce  administrative  costs  and  overhead  charges. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  case  for  the  co-operation  of  English  farmers  is  in- 
controvertible, that  by  the  pooling  of  capital  and  brains  we  can  really  effect  remarkable 
economies  in  the  costs  of  production  and  the  final  returns.  Where  does  the  move- 
ment stand  to-day,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  Overseas  Dominions  ?  For 
purposes  of  comparison  I  am  going  to  take  England  and  New  Zealand,  partly  because 
I  happen  to  know  New  Zealand,  and  partly  because  the  two  countries  bear  certain 
striking  resemblances.  In  each  case  the  figures  are  for  the  year  1918. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  about  250,000  farmers  of  fifty  acres  and  upwards, 
and  about  one  in  every  six  belongs  to  a  co-operative  trading  society.  In  New  Zealand 
there  are  about  40,000  farmers,  and  four  out  of  every  six  belong  to  a  co-operative 
trading  society.  In  England  and  Wales  the  paid-up  capital  of  societies  is  £324,015. 
In  New  Zealand  it  is  £1,490,662.  In  England  and  Wales  the  turnover  is  about  seven 
millions  sterling.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  £13,858,131.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
during  the  last  three  months  thousands  of  farmers  have  joined  the  movement  in 
England,  and  the  combined  capital  of  societies  has  increased  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  comparable  with  our  brothers  of  the  Pacific 
Seas,  we  have  to  add :  to  our  membership,  100,000  farmers ;  to  our  capital, 
£3,750,000 ;  to  our  turnover,  fifty-two  millions  sterling.  Now  what  of  the  future  ? 
We  have  already  a  federation  of  all  the  New  Zealand  Farmers  Societies  with  it8 
headquarters  at  Wellington,  and  a  federation  of  all  the  English  Farmers  Societies 
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with  its  headquarters  at  London.  Similar  federations  are  in  process  of  construction 
in  our  other  Overseas  Dominions.  What  we  now  want  is  an  Imperial  Federation, 
which  shall  combine  the  interests  of  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Let  us  put 
our  cards  on  the  table  and  see  how  we  can  help  each  other. 

In  1917  we  imported  1,664,000  cwt.  of  maize.  One-third  of  this  came  from  British 
South  Africa.  It  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  merchant,  from  the  merchant  to 
the  exporter,  from  the  exporter  to  the  importer,  from  the  importer  to  the  merchant, 
from  the  merchant  to  the  British  farmer.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  the  freight  was, 
or  how  many  additional  speculation  profits  were  realised  between  the  British  farmer 
in  Rhodesia  and  the  British  farmer  in  Yorkshire.  Can  anyone  tell  me  any  intelligent 
reason  why  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  in  London  should  not  purchase  direct 
from  the  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  Buluwayo — or  why  we  should  not 
translate  the  one-third  of  our  requirements  into  two-thirds  or  three-thirds  ?  The 
same  line  of  argument  applies  to  the  British  farmer's  requirements  of  linseed  cake, 
cattle  food,  cotton  cake,  and  millers'  ofial. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  farmer  overseas.  In  1916,  355,222  living  animals  were  ex- 
ported for  breeding  purposes  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Dominions  and  foreign 
countries.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  in  England 
should  not  act  as  sole  agent  for  the  federation  of  Colonial  co-operative  societies  ?  I 
have  no  recent  figures  for  seed,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  climatic  conditions 
of  England  make  it  the  best  seed-raising  country  in  the  world.  Why  should  we  not 
bring  the  English  producer  and  the  New  Zealand  consumer  into  the  closest  relation  ? 
So  far  I  have  dealt  with  direct  requirements,  each  from  the  other ;  but  the  same 
suggestion  is  equally  applicable  to  interests  common  to  both,  such  as  their  require- 
ments of  machinery,  bags,  superphosphates,  &c. 

Community  of  interest  does  not  end  merely  with  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
There  is  the  ever-present  problem  of  freight.  New  Zealand  views  with  very  natural 
alarm  the  disappearance  of  competition  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  P.  &  0.  and  Union 
Steamship  Companies.  Already  the  sum  of  £3,000,000  sterling  has  been  allocated 
by  the  New  Zealand  Federation  for  the  establishment  of  a  subsidiary  concern  for  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  seafaring  vessels.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  the  joint  ownership  by  an  Imperial  Federation  of  an  Imperial  Steamship  Company, 
which  shall  carry  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  bring  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the 
produce  and  requirements  of  the  farmer. 

We  need  a  central  bureau  of  information  and  the  collection  of  comparative  statistics 
easily  available  to  every  farmer  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  We  need  an  easy 
means  of  exchange  of  personnel.  I  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  of  imperial  train- 
ing for  the  manager  of  an  English  co-operative  society  than  six  months  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  or  Australia.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  activities  and  usefulness  of  an 
Imperial  federation  of  farmers.  Competition,  of  course  1  What  does  that  matter  ? 
The  old  country  can  absorb  all  the  Dominions  can  send  us  and,  if  we  want  to  protect 
our  home  production,  let  us  start  by  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner — we  have 
an  ample  field  for  that  before  we  need  worry  about  the  Dominions. 
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And  may  I  end  by  an  appeal  to  the  British  farmer — and  more  especially  the  large 
farmer — on  whose  example  and  support  the  co-operative  movement  depends.  The 
Society  which  is  proud  to  acknowledge  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  as  its  President  has 
accomplished  many  notable  services  during  seventeen  years  of  history.  To-day 
nothing  stands  between  it  and  an  almost  dramatic  success  except  the  innate  conser- 
_yati§m  and  suspicion  of  the  farmer.  If  he  will  sink  his  local  prejudices,  abandon 
his  local  jealousies,  and  pool  his  interests  in  one  strong  combination,  then  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  future  of  Imperial  agriculture. 

The  other  day  Lord  Lambourne,  at  Chelmsford,  said  that  if  agriculture  is  to  be 
saved,  it  must  be  saved  by  the  high  endeavour  of  the  farmers.  That  finds  its  only 
effective  expression  through  skilful  organisation  and  loyal  co-operation.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  we  may  be  both  ?  We  started  with  very  small  beginnings  but 
already  there  are  signs  of  increasing  strength. 

Near  the  quay  at  Durban  is  a  statue  with  this  inscription : 

Debile  Principium  Melior  Foriuna  Sequetur. 

It  is  no  bad  motto  for  one  of  our  oldest  Dominions.     It  will  serve  for  the  co-operative 
movement. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

Major  POUNDS  (Australia)  expressed  the  view  that  agriculture  in  this  country  was 
unfortunately  a  long  way  behind  the  times.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  milking 
machines.  He  had  been  about  this  country  for  several  years  and  had  come  across 
only  one  farm  equipped  with  such  machines,  and  they  were  kept  there,  so  to  speak, 
under  protest,  because  they  could  not  get  the  necessary  labour.  This  was  typical.  The 
same  happened  with  regard  to  agricultural  machinery.  Ho  had  just  returned  from 
the  Rhine  Valley.  It  was,  of  course,  a  wonderfully  rich  country,  but  if  what  he 
saw  there  was  a  sample  of  their  methods  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  he  could  only  say 
that  we  were  up  against  a  stifi  proposition.  On  the  question  of  shipping,  Major 
Pounds  warmly  endorsed  a  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Massey  in  favour  of  some  form 
of  assistance  and  control,  so  that  the  products  of  the  Empire  might  be  put  on  the 
market  at  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  E.  W.  RALPH,  manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Fanners'  Co-operative  Association, 
spoke  of  the  conditions  of  agriculture  before  the  advent  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. In  the  South  Island,  with  which  he  was  more  particularly  associated,  there 
were  a  number  of  small  farmers'  clubs,  which  met  from  time  to  time  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  for  the  discussion  of  their  various  troubles.  Out  of  these  gatherings 
grew  the  co-operative  movement,  which  started  in  1882  with  a  membership  _  of  a 
few  hundred  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  capital,  and  had  now  a  membership  of 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand,  and  the  operations  this  year  would  cover  nearly 
five  million  pounds.  It  was  a  purely  co-operative  concern,  and  they  did  not  aim 
at  making  large  profits.  He  thought  the  reason  of  their  success  was  that  they  had 
focused  attention  on  certain  things  just  when  they  had  felt  themselves  in  a  position 
to  do  them.  It  was  indisputable,  he  thought,  that  something  was  radically  wrong 
with  the  conditions  which  obtained  in  England.  "  Then  why  not  get  together  and 
put  them  right  ? "  ho  asked.  "  But  do  not  try  to  make  your  scheme  too  compre- 
hensive to  begin  with.  Try  to  focus  attention  on  certain  things  which  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  and  through  the  success  which  will  attend  your  efforts  in  th»  initial 
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movement,    you    will    be    able   to    demonstrate    to    the    fanners    the    need    of    further 
expansion." 

Senator  Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  JOHN  BYRON,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  (South  Africa),  was 
of  opinion  that  co-operation  was  essential  to  prosperity.  The  farmer  suffered  from 
the  defects  of  his  qualities — that  was  to  say,  the  self-reliance  and  independence  so 
necessary  in  farming  rather  prevented  him  pooling  his  knowledge  or  subordinating 
his  own  opinion  when  a  thing  was  evidently  for  the  general  good ;  in  fact,  very  often 
the  more  independent  and  successful  he  was,  the  less  inclined  he  was  to  join  with 
others.  The  necessity  of  co-operation  was  not  so  apparent  to  all  farmers  because 
of  their  lack  of  business  training,  though  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  all  round  that 
fault  was  being  rectified  to  some  extent;  He  agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater 
standardisation  of  agricultural  implements.  In  South  Africa  there  were  forty  to  fifty 
different  patterns  of  double- furrow  ploughs ;  these  might  easily  be  reduced  to  two 
or  three.  The  same  remark  applied  to  most  of  the  implements  they  had  to  purchase. 
He  thought  the  farmer  did  not  yet  realise  that  every  other  trade  or  profession  was 
organised  and  that  his  was  not.  There  were  agents,  distributers  of  produce,  business 
men  well  trained  to  look  after  their  own  interests,  and,  being  human  beings,  keen 
to  take  advantage  of  the  divided  and  disunited  state  of  the  farmers.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  spread  of  co-operation  would,  to  a  large  extent,  cut  away 
business  from  a  great  many  people  whom  he  might  describe  as  parasites.  Difficulties 
there  were,  but  they  could  be  overcome,  and  a  discussion  like  the  present  would  set 
them  thinking  on  the  best  means  of  overcoming  them. 

Sir  FRANCIS  NEWTON  wished  particularly  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  what 
the  lecturer  had  been  good  enough  to  say  about  the  produce  of  Rhodesia.  It  was 
a  great  feather  in  their  cap  that  they  produced  such  fine  maize  there.  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  regular  supply  of  a  sustained  quah'ty.  They  had 
made  a  very  successful  experiment  in  the  way  of  delivering  direct  to  the  consumer 
the  year  before  last,  when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  maize  on  account  of  the  War. 
Through  the  British  South  Africa  Company  the  Rhodesian  farmer  had  got  into  direct 
touch  with  the  Wheat  Committee,  and  had  shipped  to  them  direct,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  middleman.  The  money  had  been  paid  by  the  Wheat  Committee 
in  London  to  the  B.S.A.  Company,  and  the  Treasury  in  Rhodesia  had  paid  the  in- 
dividual farmer.  That  was  a  great  success  so  far  as  it  went.  They  had  handed 
over  the  work  this  year  to  the  Co-operative  Society,  which,  after  many  struggles, 
was  now  finding  its  feet.  Farmers  were,  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  co- 
operative scheme,  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  purchase  of  implements,  seeds,  and  other 
requisites.  It  was  to  be  recognised  that  local  firms  had  always  been  ready  to  supply  the 
farmer  at  some  personal  trouble  and  at  short  notice.  At  the  same  time,  co-operative 
societies  should  be  ready  to  undertake  business  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  S.  HODDER  expressed  the  view  that  the  British  farmer  must  now  more  and 
more  devote  his  attention  to  intensive  cultivation. 

Mr.  R.  DOUGLAS  McLEAN  said  that  in  New  Zealand  the  two  great  factors  beneficial 
to  the  farming  industry  had  been  the  discovery  of  the  freezing  machine  and  the 
development  of  co-operation.  Co-operation  had  been  a  benefit  to  them  all  round,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  the  farmers  in  this  country  should  not  go  in  for  it.  The  success 
of  the  New  Zealand  dairying  industry  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  existence 
of  co-operative  dairies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  the  lecturer  had  expressed  a  sentiment  which  perhaps 
unconsciously  had  been  running  through  their  minds  all  their  lives,  but  which  had 
found  a  higher  expression  in  the  last  five  years.  It  was,  that  to  us  the  Empire  had 
a  real  meaning.  Things  which  formerly  were  regarded  largely  from  a  partisan  point 
of  view — for  instance,  Imperial  Preference — were  now  seen  in  a  quite  different  light, 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  present  were  merely  sordid  days  would  not  appeal  to 
many  of  them.  Continuing,  he  said  that  we  found  a  curious  inability  to  realise  what 
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loyalty  to  co-operation  meant.  On  that  matter  a  firm  stand  had  to  be  taken,  because 
without  loyalty  to  each  other  in  co-operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Empire,  we  should 
never  see  things  through.  Reference  had  been  made  to  shipping.  It  was  quite  true 
that  the  success  of  South  Africa  in  the  export  of  maize  was  due  not  really  to  co- 
operation in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  country 
realised  that,  in  order  to  do  anything  at  all,  they  must  skip  the  middleman.  Advantageous 
arrangements  were  also  made  with  regard  to  fruit.  At  the  same  time  if  shipping 
combines  became  too  powerful,  what  were  the  producers  going  to  do  ?  That  was 
what  was  going  to  hit  the  farmer.  Shipping  loomed  very  big,  and  played  an  enormous 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  Empire,  and  Governments  were  very  reluctant  to  meddle 
in  these  matters.  But  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  would  have  to  take  a 
hand  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  He  did  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  hostility 
to  these  shipping  people  whom  he  had  found  excellent  to  deal  with.  It  was  not 
right  in  any  case  that  they  should  have  so  much  power,  though  he  did  not  say  they 
had  abused  it.  With  regard  to  preference.  This  would  apply  to  tobacco.  What 
was  going  to  happen  if  the  Tobacco  Trust  determined  the  price  the  farmer  was  to 
get,  and  if  he  must  take  that  or  nothing  ?  One  speaker  had  pointed  to  the  back- 
wardness of  this  country  in  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances.  He  could  bear  out 
that  remark.  There  were,  of  course,  several  reasons  why  America  should  be  ahead 
in  this  respect— its  vast  areas  of  land  of  the  same  character  and  the  scope  this  gave 
for  standardisation,  and  also  the  enormous  markets.  Another  point  was  that  they 
worked  these  machines  by  benzol  or  petrol,  the  prices  of  which  had  gone  up  enormously. 
It  was  the  Oil  Trust  which  did  that,  dictating  what  price  the  farmer  in  the  British 
Dominions  should  pay  in  putting  out  his  food  supplies  in  competition  with  the  farmer 
in  the  country  where  the  Oil  Trust  was  controlled.  The  paper  set  one  thinking  in 
many  directions,  and  he  had  listened  with  great  appreciation  not  only  to  the  lecturer, 
to  whom  he  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  but  to  the  discussion  that  had  followed. 
Major  BELCHER  replied  briefly,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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CANADA. 

Return  of  Military  Dependents. — The  Canadian  Government,  being  anxious  that 
the  wives  of  Canadian  officers  and  soldiers,  and  their  children  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  shall  return  to  Canada  as  soon  as  possible,  has  announced  that  free  trans- 
portation for  such  dependents  will  be  granted  only  to  those  who  leave  Great  Britain 
on  or  before  December  31,  1919.  After  that  date  free  repatriation  will  not  be  granted 
except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  those 
claiming  free  repatriation  to  Canada  shall  lose  no  time  in  sending  in  their  applications 
to  the  Canadian  Government  Emigration  Department  in  London. 

Electric  Power  from  Niagara  Falls. — In  connection  with  the  great  electrical  develop- 
ment works  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Ontario  Government 
has  decided  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  canal.  Originally  the  undertaking  was  to 
cost  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  but  by  the  time  the  work  is  completed  on 
the  new  scale  of  production,  namely,  up  to  600,000  h.p.,  this  estimate  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  doubled. 

Dominion  Highways. — A  conference  on  the  question  of  highway  development  has 
been  held  at  Ottawa.  The  problem  under  discussion  related  to  the  spending  of  the 
four  millions  sterling  voted  for  highway  construction  by  the  Dominion  Parliament 
last  session.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  adopted,  £16,000  is  to  be  paid 
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in  a  lump  sum  to  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  subsequent  assistance  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  population.  Within  the  last  three  months  the  highways  department  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Saskatchewan  has  organised  and  put  in  hand  road  and  bridge 
construction  to  the  value  of  £132,400.  Five  hundred  contracts  have  been  made  with 
rural  municipalities  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  highways  connecting  the  market  centres. 

Encouragement  of  Athletics. — The  Canadian  authorities  are  evincing  a  new  interest 
in  athletics  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  Victoria,  B.C.,  there 
is  a  campaign  afoot  for  the  establishment  of  civic  golf  links,  while  municipal  tennis 
courts  are  already  in  existence  and  popular  in  many  cities  throughout  the  Dominion. 
Toronto,  however,  has  adopted  a  plan  which  is  in  advance  of  anything  now  being 
done  in  Canada  to  encourage  athletics,  by  undertaking  the  erection  of  a  municipal 
athletic  stadium  which  is  to  cost  £10,000. 

Disposal  of  Hospital  Equipment. — The  Canadian  Red  Cross  has  decided  that  all 
equipment  belonging  to  Canadian  hospitals  overseas  shall  be  shipped  home  to  the 
Dominion  and  disposed  of  there,  as  to  have  sold  the  supplies  in  Great  Britain  would 
have  meant  a  serious  financial  loss.  Already  four  consignments  have  arrived  in  Canada, 
and  have  been  stored  in  a  building  capable  of  holding  all  the  supplies.  Five  hospitals 
in  all  are  being  closed  and  the  entire  contents  shipped  home. 

The  Rescue  Of  Entombed  Miners. — The  geophone,  a  listening  device  invented  by 
the  -French  to  detect  underground  mining  operations  and  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  enemy  artillery  during  the  War,  is  now  being  used  by  the  Canadian  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  the  purpose  of  locating  miners  who  have  been  entombed  after  a  disaster. 
The  instrument  was  developed  by  United  States  engineers,  and  is  being  experimented 
with  in  the  mines  according  to  their  plans. 

Shipbuilding  Programme. — The  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  announces  that 
the  Government  shipbuilding  policy  will  be  continued  this  year,  forty-five  steel  ships 
being  now  under  contract,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  a  little  over  $52,000,000. 
It  is  hoped  that  twenty-five  of  these  vessels  will  be  delivered  in  1919.  Thirty  thousand 
men  are  now  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in  addition  to  ten  thousand  others 
in  allied  trades. 

Establishment  of  Naval  Coastal  Stations. — The  Canadian  Department  of  Naval 
Service  has  established  on  the  east  coast  of  Canada  four  direction-finding  stations 
which  should  prove  of  great  value  to  vessels  unable  to  determine  their  position  owing 
to  fog.  These  stations  are  located  at  Cape  Sable,  at  the  mouth  of  Halifax  Harbour, 
and  at  Cape  Canso  and  Cape  Race,  Newfoundland.  From  any  or  all  of  these  stations, 
a  vessel  equipped  with  wireless  can  obtain  a  bearing  while  still  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

Dominion  Patriotic  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Canadian  Patriotic  Fund,  it  was  agreed  that  all  branches  should  be  asked  to  continue 
their  relief  work  for  another  year,  when  it  would  be  known  definitely  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  obligations  could  be  continued.  The  total  contributions  reported  to  March  31 
last  amounted  to  $47,115,241,  and  there  was  a  balance  at  that  date  of  $8,662,941, 
with  possible  collections  amounting  to  $300,000  still  to  come  in. 

Lumber  Enterprise  in  British  Columbia. — According  to  a  dispatch  from  Victoria, 
B.C.,  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Province  is  likely  to  receive  a 
decided  impetus  from  the  great  lumber  enterprise  now  being  launched  by  a  strong 
syndicate.  Its  operations  will  be  conducted  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  an  order  for 
30,000,000  feet  of  lumber  has  already  been  received,  which,  in  the  event  of  a  satis- 
factory agreement  being  reached  on  purchase  price  with  the  saw-mills  and  lumber 
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manufacturers,  will  be  supplied  by  British  Columbia  mills.  In  addition  to  this  huge 
contract,  it  is  stated  that  further  contracts  are  pending  from  European  interests  for 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  lumber,  that  will  run  into  billions  of  feet,  and  will  keep  the 
mills  of  the  Province  operating  day  and  night  at  full  capacity.  One  of  the  new 
Coughlan  steel  steamers  docked  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  recently  to  load  the  first  million  of 
the  big  contract  for  75,000,000  feet  of  lumber  given  to  British  Columbia  by  the  British 
Government. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Fruit  Growing  replacing  General  Farming  in  Tasmania. — Farmers  in  Tasmania 
are  annually  devoting  larger  areas  to  fruit  growing  in  preference  to  farming,  as  it 
is  usually  found  to  be  more  profitable  than  attempting  to  compete  on  general  lines 
with  the  mainland  farmers  of  Australia,  who  enjoy  more  favourable  conditions  for 
the  production  of  crops  and  so  on.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  grain,  hay,  or  roots 
to  yield  good  crops  in  Tasmania,  and  even  hops,  which  suffer  less  because  many  of 
the  hop  fields  are  irrigated,  are  an  uncertain  investment.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  fruit  growing  should  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Tasmania. 
Even  in  1915  new  orchards  were  being  planted  at  the  rate  of  2,000  acres  a  year, 
and  hi  addition  to  this,  large  areas  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  small  fruits 
and  berries  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  jam  factories.  Apples  are  the  staple  fruit 
crop,  there  being  always  a  considerable  surplus  for  export  in  addition  to  what  are 
used  in  the  cider  and  jam  factories  of  Australia.  Of  the  other  fruits,  pears  are  the 
only  kind  at  present  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  an  exportable  surplus. 

Wool-Scouring  in  Western  Australia. — The  establishment,  some  tune  ago,  of  a 
wool-scouring  works  at  North  Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  has  proved  to  be  a 
thoroughly  successful  enterprise.  Both  the  wool-grower  and  the  wool-buyer  have 
commented  most  favourably  on  the  finished  product  from  these  works,  and  very 
shortly  the  company  should  be  manufacturing  lanoline  and  carbonate  of  potash  in 
a  commercial  form.  The  establishment  of  these  works  enables  the  wool-grower  to 
receive  a  higher  price  for  his  wool,  the  freight  to  London  on  unsecured  wool  being 
saved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Western  Australia  benefits  by  being  able  to  utilise 
the  by-products. 

Testing  the  Papuan  Oilfields.— It  is  announced  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has,  after  protracted  consideration,  assented  to  the  proposal  that  it  should  co-operate 
with  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  the  testing  of  the  Papuan  oilfields  financially 
and  in  other  directions.  A  working  agreement  has  therefore  been  drawn  up  under 
which  each  Government  has  agreed  to  contribute  a  sum  of  £50,000  to  the  cost  of 
testing  certain  areas.  The  new  scheme  is  expected  to  be  in  force  almost  immediately, 
and  the  British  authorities  have  promised  to  send  out  experts  to  assist  in  the  testing. 

The  Wine  Industry. — The  introduction  of  preferential  tariffs  will  give  new  life 
to  the  Australian  wine  industry,  which  has  had  but  little  encouragement  from  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  past.  Although  the  Commonwealth  possesses  considerable 
stocks  of  wine  ready  for  shipment,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  many  months  before 
adequate  shipping  space  is  available  for  this  product.  Prohibition  propaganda  has 
been  active  in  Australia  during  the  War.  Some  assurance  of  security  of  tenure  in 
vineyard  property,  similar  to  that  existing  in  South  Africa,  is  needed  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  extension  of  vineyard  areas  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  Australian  wines. 

Satisfactory  Outlook  in  Samoa  and  Papua. — The  condition  of  affairs  in  Samoa  and  Papua 
as  reported  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  highly  encouraging.  In  Samoa  the  revenue 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  whole  expenditure  has  been  met 
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from  revenue,  including  payments  for  properties  bought  by  the  German  Government  before 
the  War.  In  Papua,  though  the  territory  is  not  yet  paying  expenses,  agriculture  is  going 
ahead,  and  a  big  copper  deposit  has  been  opened  up  17  miles  from  Port  Moresby.  There 
are  35,000  acres  of  coconuts  and  7,000  acres  of  rubber  plantations,  and  exports  of  both  these 
products  have  greatly  increased  during  recent  years 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Farming  on  the  Karroo. — Nowhere  are  farming  prospects  brighter  than  on  the 
Karroo,  where  farmers  are  rapidly  putting  into  practice  the  experience  gained  during 
the  last  four  years.  Cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  fine-woolled  merinos,  are  the  most 
important  of  the  many  thriving  industries  of  the  Karroo.  Sheep  are  always  profitable, 
but  the  fattening  of  sheep  for  the  export  meat  trade  constitutes  a  new  phase  in  stock 
farming  which  is  bound  to  make  great  strides  in  the  immediate  future.  With  so 
much  lucerne  to  use  up,  an  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  for  the  development 
of  this  industry,  the  success  of  which,  given  a  sufficient  number  of  rams  of  the  right 
kind,  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Angora  goats  seem  to  have  a  promising  future 
before  them  also,  judging  by  the  present  value  of  mohair,  and  the  rearing  of  horses, 
donkeys,  and  mules  is  on  the  increase.  But  there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards 
general  stock-farming,  with  dairying  and  pigs  wherever  conditions  are  favourable. 
It  seems  doubtful  if  the  ostrich  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  large  a  space 
in  the  rural  economy  of  these  sections  as  in  the  past,  though  that  once  highly  profit- 
able industry  is  sure  to  be  re-established  as  conditions  become  more  settled. 

Natal  Sugar  Industry. — The  sugar  growers  of  Natal  and  Zululand  are  already 
providing  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  all  the  sugar  required  for  home  consumption, 
together .  with  some  10,000  to  20,000  tons  surplus  which  is  available  for  export.  The 
average  annual  crop  is  about  10  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre.  In  1917,  there  were  161,135 
acres  planted  with  cane  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  an  additional  area  of  120,000 
acres  suitable  for  cane  growing  exists,  apart  from  land  which  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able owing  to  its  being  under  the  control  of  missions  and  the  Native  Trust. 

Developments  in  Zululand. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
natives  in  certain  distncts  of  Zululand,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  A  sample  from  Indu- 
linde,  in  the  Eshowe  Division,  was  submitted  recently  for  inspection,  the  report  being  that  the 
cotton  was  of  excellent  colour  and  in  good  condition.  Its  value  was  put  at  about  2s.  4<£. 
per  Ib.  Liverpool.  On  behalf  of  the  pulp  industry  of  South  Africa,  negotiations  have  been 
undertaken  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  from  the  United  States  to  equip  a  mill  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  the  St.  Lucia  district  of  Zululand,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
large  quantities  of  papyrus  growing  in  that  area.  It  is  hoped  that  the  mill  will  be  working 
by  April  or  May  of  this  year,  and  the  output  should  be  approximately  20  tons  of  pulp  a  day. 

INDIA. 

European  Market  for  Indian  Opium. — It  used  to  be  thought  that  Indian  opium 
was  not  rich  enough  in  morphine  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  morphine  and  for 
medicinal  preparations,  so  that,  before  the  War,  most  of  the  opium  so  used  was 
obtained  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  Although  this  was  true  of  a  large  part  of  the 
opium  prepared  in  India  for  export  to  the  East,  it  is  now  clearly  established  that 
opium  suitable  in  every  way  for  medicinal  use  in  Europs,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine,  can  be  readily  obtained  from  certain  areas  in  India.  So  long  ago  as  1896, 
the  Imperial  Institute  suggested  to  the  Government  of  India  that  the  production  of 
medicinal  opium  for  export  to  Europe  should  be  undertaken ;  but  nothing  was  done  in 
this  direction  until  1907,  when  the  question  was  again  considered  in  connection  with 
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the  restrictions  which  were  then  placed  on  the  future  export  of  Indian  oj !  m  to  China. 
Finally,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Government  of  India  permitted  the  export  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  opium  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  trade 
thus  begun  will  be  developed  and  firmly  established.  Investigations  have  proved  that 
opium,  equal  to  the  best  Turkish  and  Persian  opium,  can  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  from  different  parts  of  India. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Legislation  in  Jamaica. — The  time  has  come  in  Jamaica,  as  in  other  countries, 
for  the  extension  and  development  of  industries  but  at  present  there  are  no  definite 
plans  before  the  country.  Five  years  ago  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  by  certain  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  advocating  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Development  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  various  projects 
affecting  the  agricultural  and  industrial  advancement  of  the  colony.  Although  the 
project  was  regarded  favourably  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  Legislature, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to  pass  it,  whereby  much  valuable  time  has  been 
lost  in  regard  to  preparing  the  country  for  future  progressive  action.  Jamaica  has, 
therefore,  to  begin,  more  or  less,  at  the  beginning,  and  is  starting  under  a  heavy 
handicap  compared  with  other  colonies.  The  Legislature  has  voted  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  expert  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  utilising  the 
water-power  of  the  colony  for  generating  electricity  to  operate  the  railway  and  to 
provide  power  and  light  for  certain  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  also  a  big  demand 
for  railway  extension,  and  although  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  in  some 
places,  no  map  has  as  yet  been  prepared  showing  where  the  railways  are  most  needed 
for  agricultural  and  commercial  purposes. 
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Fitzsimons.  F.  W. — The  Natural  History  of  South  Africa.     In  four  volumes.     Vols.  i,  ii.  Mammals. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1919.     9s.  each  vol. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons,  the  Director  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Museum,  has  done  wisely  in  confining 
his  work  to  what  is  really  the  "  natural  history "  of  South  Africa,  and  in  not  attempting 
to  traverse  the  ground  that  has  been  so  well  covered  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sclater,  Dr.  Haagner, 
and  others.  The  adequate  scientific  books  that  already  exist  would  have  rendered  another 
almost  superfluous,  but  there  is  ample  room  for  a  popular  and  chatty  natural  history,  based 
upon  close  personal  observation,  such  as  that  now  attempted  by  Mr.  Fitzsimons.  Here 
we  have  much  of  the  animal  lore  of  the  sub-continent  in  a  form  that  is  at  once  readable 
and  reliable,  for  the  author's  object  has  been  to  furnish  "  information  about  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  animals  with  which  we  so  frequently  come  into  contact,  and  which  we  often 
so  foolishly  maim  and  kill."  Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  Museum 
at  Port  EJizabcth  will  remember  how,  at  times,  it  has  been  turned  into  a  small  menagerie, 
for  there  Mr.  Fitzsimons  has  kept  and  exhibited  many  of  the  animals  about  which  he 
writes.  What  was  formerly  a  somewhat  lifeless  institution  has,  by  this  means,  been  rendered 
popular,  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  large  numbers  who  in  ordinary  circumstances 
would  never  have  ventured  inside.  Similarly  these  four  volumes,  of  which  two  only  have 
yet  been  published,  are  designed  to  render  attractive  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  South 
Africa  to  those  who  would  never  think  of  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Sclater's  more 
erudite  books.  Mr.  Fitzsimons  has  many  interesting  tales  to  relate,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  is  that  of  the  baboon  "  Jack,"  who  for  so  many  years  worked  the  levers  on 
the  railway  at  Uitenhage  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  master,  a  crippled  pointsman 
on  the  line.  The  baboon  was  well  known  to  many  residents  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage. 
Mr.  Fitzsimons'  volumes  are  well  illustrated  and  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

O'Hara,  John  Bernard. — Poems.    Pp.  208.    Melbourne  :  Edward  A.  Vidler.     1918.     6s. 

This  is  a  selection  from  the  poems  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Australian  poets.  Mr.  O'Hara  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1880  at  the  ago  of 
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sixteen.  Sin"?  that  date  he  has  published  several  charming  little  collections  of  poems,  of 
which  his  "  Songs  of  the  South  "  is  the  best  known.  Mr.  O'Hara  seems  to  be  most  success- 
ful when  writing  the  sonnet.  His  other  poems,  though  sweet  and  mellifluous,  are  not 
much  above  the  average  for  work  of  this  nature. 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Wrong,  H.  H.  Langton, 
and  W.  S.  Wallace.  Vol.  xxii.  Publications  of  1917  and  1918.  Toronto :  University 
Press.  1919. 

This  publication,  which  is  indispensable  to  those  who  make  a  study  of  Canadian  literature 
fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  recent  years.  As  a  critical  summary  of  all  that  is 
important  in  the  literature  relating  to  the  Dominion,  it  is  invaluable. 

Hattersley,  Alan  F. — The  Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation  I  an  Historical  Sketch,  1754-1919- 
Pp.  118.  Pietermaritzburg  :  Times  Printing  Co.  1919. 

The  author  of  this  account  of  the  growth  of  a  movement  for  some  form  of  Imperial 
Federation  is  Lecturer  on  History  at  Natal  University  College,  South  Africa.  Amongst  the 
great  mass  of  literature  relating  to  this  subject,  there  are  few  historical  studies  so  clearly 
conceived  and  so  lucidly  written  as  Mr.  Hattersley's  1'ttle  volume.  Slight  as  such  a  sketch, 
compressed  within  one  hundred  pages,  must  necessarily  be,  the  author,  nevertheless,  manages 
to  give  all  the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  movement,  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
principal  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  an  Imperial  Council  or  Parliament,  and  to 
show  clearly  what  is  involved  in  the  suggestion  for  closer  political  union  within  the  Empire. 
Unlike  some  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause,  he  fully  appreciates  the  great  difficmlties  that 
exist,  and  he  clearly  sees  that  the  arguments  of  those  who  support  organic  union,  though 
theoretically  correct,  are  in  reality  unsound  because  they  overlook  the  strong  factor  of  human 
nature.  An  Imperial  Parliament,  dealing  with  such  matters  as  Foreign  Affairs,  Defence, 
Commercial  Tariffs,  and  the  hundred  and  one  matters  that  might  be  relegated  to  it,  must 
necessarily  be  the  outcome  of  a  strong  and  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  all  its 
possible  members.  But  Mr.  Hattersley  finds  that  no  such  demand  exists,  though  there 
is  a  keen  desire  for  closer  co-operation  in  foreign  affairs  and  in  other  matters  common 
to  the  whole  Empire.  He  believes  that  the  only  possible  solution,  at  least  for  the 
present,  is  not  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council,  but  the  appointment  of  Resident 
Ministers  from  the  different  Dominions.  "  That  Resident  Ministers,"  writes  Mr.  Hattersley, 
"  would  have  more  influence  on  the  British  Government  than  representatives  sitting  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament  is,  at  any  rate,  the  considered  view  of  a  number  of  leading  Colonial 
statesmen.  Just  as,  in  time  of  war,  Colonial  Premiers  have  been  invited  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  it  may  similarly  be  found  convenient,  in  time  of  peace,  to  give 
to  Resident  Colonial  Ministers  the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Foreign  Office.  ...  In 
emergencies  they  would  doubtless  be  summoned  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings,  and  the  authority 
with  which  they  would  speak  would  be  commensurate  with  the  added  dignity  of  the  Dominions 
as  at  least,  assessor  members  of  the  League  of  Nations."  Mr.  Hattersley's  book  is  to  be 
recommended  to  all  students  of  this  question,  as  it  forms  a  closely  reasoned  introduction 
to  the  subject. 

Petrie,  A.— Poems  of  South  African  History.  Selected  and  edited  by  A.  Petrie.  Pp.  xi  -f  138. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1919.  3«.  fid. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  selection  of  poems,  relating  to  the  history  of  South  Africa, 
with  useful  notes  by  Mr.  Petrio,  Professor  of  Classics  at  the  Natal  University  College.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  fascinated  by  the  stirring  records  of  South  African  history  will 
hardly  subscribe  to  the  editor's  generalisation  that  "  the  compiler  of  a  book  of  verse  bearing 
on  South  African  history  will  perhaps  be  said  to  have  a  somewhat  limited  field  of  opera- 
tions." On  the  contrary  the  field  is  wide,  perhaps  more  so  than  is  the  case  with  that  of 
any  other  British  Dominion,  save  perhaps  Canada.  There  has  been  such  a  wealth  of  stirring 
events  that  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  from  the  poetical  point  of  view,  the  result  upon 
imaginative  literature  has  not  been  greater.  Had  South  Africa  been  Australia,  where  the 
output  of  poetry — of  a  sort — is  enormous,  Mr.  Petrie's  task  would  have  been  much  harder. 
Unfortunately,  though  the  field  is  large,  the  selection  is  limited  by  the  comparative  rarity 
of  good  poetry  dealing  with  events  in  South  African  history. 

Eilpin,  Ralph. — The  Old  Cape  House.  Being  pages  from  the  history  of  a  Legislative  Assembly 
with  a  Foreword  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman.  Pp.  x  -f  200.  Portraits  and  Illust. 
Cape  Town  :  T.  Maskew  Miller.  1919.  11s.  6d. 

Mr.  Kilpin's  book  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  "  Old  Cape  House  "  is  a  particularly 
interesting — -not  to  say  fascinating — account  of  constitutional  development  in  Cape  Colony 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  British  occupation  until  the  Cape  Parliament  merged  its 
identity  in  that  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  author  as  Second  Clerk-Assistant  of  the 
Union  House  of  Assembly,  and  son  of  Sir  Ernest  Kilpin,  who  was  for  so  many  years  Clerk 
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of  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  upon  this  subject  and  his 
book,  apart  from  its  historical  value,  is  full  of  many  quaint  and  out-of-the-way  facts 
illustrating  the  political  history  of  the  Capo.  It  is  well  illustrated,  with  numerous  portraits, 
ranging  from  that  of  John  Fairbairn,  the  father  of  the  South  African  press,  to  that  of  the 
last  Speaker,  Sir  James  Molteno. 

Bev.  J.  Tyssul  DiviJ. — A   Lsajitt  of  Bdigioni.     Pp.  80.     la.   3d.     To  be  obtained  from  the 
"author,  29   Grange   Road,  Baling,   London,   W.  5. 

In  analysing  sympathetically  the  leading  religions  of  the  world,  the  author,  a  minister 
of  the  Theistio  Church,  has  compiled  a  useful  compendium.  The  purpose  of  the  small  book, 
however,  is  more  ambitious. 

"  What  is   the  lesson   of   the   War  ?     It  is   this.     While  it  is   good   to  love   one's 
country,   yet    to  love    it  at  the   expense   of   other   countries  is   bad,   and   to   express 
one's   love   by   aggression   on   other   countries  is   criminal.     Apply   the   same   principle 
to  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  is  it  not  equally  true  that,  while  it  is  good  to  love 
one's  religion,  yet  to  love  it  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  religion  is  bad,  while 
to  express  that  love  by  aggression  upon  other  religions  is  criminal  ?  " 
Hence  there  should  be  a  League  of  Religions  or  a  religion   of  the  League   of  Nations. 
The  author,  however,  cannot  expect  all   his  readers   to  sharo    the    detachment  with    which 
he  approaches  his  subject.     If  his  principle  had   been   acted  upon  from  the   beginning,  the 
world  might  have  missed  the  civilising  influences  of  Christianity.     To  suggest  that  Christianity 
is  not  perfect  is  beside  the  point,  and  our  author  would  hardly  maintain  that  the  various 
religions  that  he  analyses  have  made  equal  contributions   to  the  world's  good.     His   tendency 
to   view  other  religions  through  rose-coloured  spectacles  is  shown   by   his  remarks  on   Con- 
fucianism, which  is  not  so  much  a  "  religion  of  China,"  as  a  moral  code.      A  religion  must 
be   judged   by   its  fruits   and   not   merely   by  its   precepts.     In   regard   to  Confucianism,   he 
says:  "  Those  in  power  are  encouraged  to  use  moral  persuasion  rather  than  physical  compulsion 
in  dealing  with  delinquency  and  crime  " ;  and  again,  "  The  glory  of  Confucianism  rests  upon 
its  success  in  permeating  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  the  whole  system  of    state- 
craft, by  the  simple  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  one  would  be  done  by."     In  real  life,  however. 
Chinese  justice  is  accompanied  by  the  most  monstrous  practices,  and  the  government  of    the 
country  is  rotten  to  the  core — the  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  one  loould   be  done    by,   but 
not  as   one  would  like  to  be  done   by.     By  all  means  let   there  be  the  widest   tolerance,  but 
religion  can  hardly  be  compared  with  a  hobby,  whether  horticultural  or  otherwise. 
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The  Institute's  Name. — Sir  Charles  Lucas,  at  the  fifty-first  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  Fellows,  is  reported  to  have  said  (vide  p.  301  of  Supplement  to  June  number  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE)  : — 

"The  name  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute  docs  less  than  justice  to  the  Dominions. 
It  does  no  justice  at  all  to  India.  Yet  year  after  year  a  better  name,  which 
would  unite  us  all,  is  still  to  seek." 

These  words  of  our  highly  respected  Chairman  of  Council  revive  a  question  to  which 
some  consideration  was  given  before  the  War.  Several  suggestions  were  made  in  respect 
to  another  name,  but  none  of  these  appealed  to  the  majority  of  Fellows,  and  I  do  not 
remember  Feeing  any  name  which  particularly  attracted  me. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Institute 
building  and  of  meeting  there  Fellows  from  all  over  the  Empire,  and  I  have  been 
tremendously  impressed,  not  only  with  the  work  already  accomplished,  but  with  the  possi- 
bilities (latent  at  present,  but  gathering  power  each  year)  ahead  of  the  Institute. 

I  recognise  the  force  of  objections  to  alteration  of  names  that  have  already  become 
historic,  or  have  gathered  about  them  a  sentiment  which  their  lovers  would  feel  to 
be  slain  by  change.  My  own  district  has  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  names — 
Poverty  Bay — but  because  Captain  Cook  so  named  it  150  years  ago,  strong  objection, 
on  historic  grounds,  is  made  when  suggestions  of  usurping  names  are  brought  forward, 
and  doubtless  in  the  case  of  the  Institute  there  will  be  many  Fellows  opposed  to 
any  change. 

2Q 
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It  has  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  consider 
seriously  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  a  title  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  and  influence  of  our  important  body.  The  name  I  propose  adds 
dignity  and  breadth,  embraces  all  that  we  wish  included,  and  meets  the  points  made 
by  Sir  Charles.  And  that  title  is  "  Royal  Institute  of  Empire." 

I  venture  the  name  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  Fellows,  and  of  the  Council. 

I  am,  etc., 
Gisborne,  New  Zealand.  J.  R.  KIBE. 

The  Bahamas. — I  have  been  asked  to  plead  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  sent  to 
the  Bahamas  (it  might  go  to  all  the  West  India  Islands)  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions of  negro  life  there ;  the  resources  and  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  colony, 
which  is  misgoverned  and  neglected,  and  over  fifty  years  out  of  date  in  all  matters 
relating  to  education,  agriculture,  fishing,  &c.  A  Regional  Survey  is  needed,  if  we  are 
not  to  sit  down  and  let  Americans  laugh  at  us.  A  fine  and  prosperous  shark-fishery 
might  be  developed,  which  would  be  invaluable  to  us,  now  that  leather  is  scarce.  In 
one  island,  only  forty  miles  from  Florida,  there  might  be  one  of  the  finest  fisheries  for 
sharks,  king-fish,  and  tarpon  in  the  world.  The  natives  loll  about  looking  at  the  fish, 
which  cannot  bo  sold  if  caught,  yet  which,  if  one  or  two  20-ton  boats  were  provided, 
could  fetch  high  prices  in  Florida.  The  wealth  of  drugs  in  the  bush  has  never  been 
developed,  although  Christopher  Columbus  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  telling  of  the 
value  of  these. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  legend  as  to  the  laziness  of  the  negroes,  but  find  that 
they  want  a  suitable  education  in  workmanship  and  agriculture.  They  are  brave  and 
skilled  seamen,  and  good  shipbuilders ;  but  they  have  no  interest  in  making  things, 
as  there  is  no  organisation  of  either  energy  or  resources. 

As  a  health  resort,  the  colony  is  largely  in  American  hands,  and  should  be  further 
developed  by  us.  It  might  be  one  of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the 
world,  and  an  art  colony  as  well  as  a  scientific  place  of  study.  It  is  only  three  days 
from  New  York,  and  upon  recommendations  from  a  suitable  Royal  Commission,  based 
upon  a  sociological,  botanical  and  geological  Regional  Survey,  much  might  be  made  of 
the  place,  and  the  negroes  developed  along  right  lines.  Canadians  and  English  might 
combine  in  this  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  our  coloured  folk  and  their  islands. 

I  am,  &c., 

AMELIA  DEFRIES. 

Queensland  and  Immigration.- — In  the  issue  of  June  last,  1  read  an  article  headed  "  The 
Public  Schools  and  Migration."  Possibly  the  reason  which  has  mainly  impelled  me  to  write 
this  is  that  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  landed  in  Australia  to  start  a  quite  new  mode  of 
living  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  was  originally  educated  for  the  Navy  and  am  an  old 
Britannia  Cadet,  but  failed  to  pass  into  His  Majesty's  Navy.  Having  thus  introduced 
myself,  possibly  after  my  thirty-five  years  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  Australian  Bush  life,  I 
may  be  able  to  give  you  certain  information.  I  have  put  in  twenty-seven  years  in  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  have  owned  this  station  in  Queensland. 
As  this  State  should,  "  owing  to  its  vast  arrears  and  want  of  settlement,"  be  the  place  for 
Colonial  experience,  and,  I  may  say,  had  an  enormous  amount  of  Jackeroos  prior  to  the  war, 
I  will  deal  mainly  with  this  part  of  Australia. 

First  I  have  to  point  out  that  the  Labour  Government  of  Queensland  as  at  present  con- 
stituted has  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  very  young  people  your  article  treats  of.  Under  our 
recent  Station  Hands  award,  given  by  Justice  McCawley,  no  station  owner  can  employ  more 
than  one  Jackeroo  to  four  station  hands.  The  Jackeroos'  wages  are  fixed,  which  is  perhaps 
quite  as  well.  But  the  point  is  that  in  so  many  instances,  only  one  lad  would  be  employed 
and  have  no  mate ;  this  would  mean  in  many  cases  that  he  had  no  companions  except  the 
men,  and  except  hi  the  case  of  a  very  level-headed  youth,  this,  I  think,  would  be  bad  for  him. 
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Prior  to  the  war,  I  have  known  as  many  as  a  dozen  lads  on  one  station,  in  addition  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  regular  hands.  This  station  can  now  only  employ  four  or  five  Jaekeroos.  And  as  the 
original  idea  of  Jaekeroos  was  the  training  of  young  men  of  good  position  socially,  so  that 
they  might  become  overseers,  managers,  and  owners  later  on,  with  a  big  chance  of  success ; 
the  bad  effect  of  this  legislation  is  easily  perceived,  and  many  young  fellows  who  would  like 
to  leave  the  congestion  of  the  towns  for  a  country  life  are  unable  to  do  so.  Then  again,  many 
of  these  young  men  have  some  capital  to  invest,  and  after  my  own  experience  in  this  State 
of  Queensland,  1  cannot  advise  them  to  come  here,  as  I  can  enumerate  many  drawbacks. 
To  start  with  the  head  of  the  State,  our  legislation  is  directed  against  the  man  on  the  land 
in  every  case,  and  already  the  Government  has  started  repudiation  in  the  matter  of  rents 
on  leaseholds.  The  original  lease  contained  a  provision  that  the  rent  at  each  period  of  ad- 
justment was  not  to  be  raised  more  than  50  per  cent.,  but  this  has  been  repudiated  and  rents 
have  been  raised  75  per  cent.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  taking  up  a  grassing  farm ;  a 
man  used  only  to  have  to  live  on  this  for  five  years,  now  he  has  to  live  on  it  during  its  whole 
currency.  Then  there  is  State  interference  with  the  markets  for  our  produce.  Take  the 
instance  of  State  butchers'  shops  and  State  stations.  The  object  was  originally  for  the  State 
to  provide  cheap  meat  for  the  people,  who  put  Labour  in  power.  The  Government  bought 
several  stations  ostensibly  to  supply  the  beef.  The  actual  facts  of  the  case  are  that  no  beef 
from  the  State  stations  has  been  sold  by  State  butchers'  shops.  But  the  shops  have  been 
supplied  with  beef  by  the  Government  commandeering  meat  from  the  Meat  Companies  at 
3^d.  per  pound,  and  have  sold  all  the  State  station  beef  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  4J<i. 
per  pound,  this  being  the  fixed  export  price,  and  the  price  at  which  the  Companies  should 
have  been  able  to  sell.  The  result  is  that  owners  have  to  take  a  lower  price  for  their  cattle. 
The  railways  during  the  last  few  years  have  depreciated  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
the  haulage  power  is  inadequate  to  contend  with  the  traffic,  consequently  there  is  a  heavy 
deficit  which  has  to  come  out  of  the  primary  producers'  pocket.  Strikes  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence, and  no  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  control  the  strikers  by  the  Government.  I  could 
write  for  considerable  length  showing  that  this  State  owing  to  its  retrograde  policy  is  not 
an  ideal  place  for  the  Cadet  of  a  British  Public  School  to  make  a  start  in  ;  but  I  think  I  have 
probably  written  rather  too  much  already.  Should  Mr.  A.  W.  Pearse  of  the  Pastoral  Review 
still  be  in  England,  I  am  sure  he  will  endorse  the  remarks  I  have  written. 

I  am,  etc., 

Springsure,  Queensland.  F.  B.  STARKY. 

[We  publish  the  above  letter  on  the  principle  that  it  is  always  better  that  grievances 
should  be  aired.  The  Queensland  authorities,  no  doubt,  are  able  to  put  forward  their  side 
of  the  question,  and  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  in  these  pages. — EDD.  '  U.E.'] 
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BOURNEMOUTH,  HANTS,  AND  DOKSET. 

THE  opening  lecture  for  the  winter  session  of  the  Bournemouth,  Hants,  and  Dorset  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  delivered  at  Lansdowne,  on  October  14,  by  Sir 
Bickham  Sweet-Escott,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Fiji  and  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of 
the  Branch.  During  the  course  of  the  lecture  an  interesting  account  was  given  of  the 
islands  of  the  Fiji  Archipelago  situated  in  the  South-Western  Pacific  and  about  equally 
distant  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  area  of  the  islands  is  nearly  equal  to 
Wales.  The  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  native  Fijians  and  Indian 
coolies  with  about  5,000  Europeans  who  are  interested  in  the  large  and  we'1-equipped 
sugar  factories  and  hi  coconut,  rubber  and  fruit  plantations.  The  lecturer  described 
the  home  life  and  customs  of  the  natives  and  the  gradual  conversion  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  a  race  of  cannibal  savages  into  a  law  abiding  and  civilised 
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community.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  missionary  enterprise.  The  lecture,  which 
was  fully  illustrated,  was  apprecated  by  a  large  and  interested  audience.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  James  E.  Liddiard,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Brazier,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Sir  Bickham  .Sweet- Escott. 


DONATIONS  TO   THE    NEW   PREMISES    AND   JUBILEE    FUND. 


FOURTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced          ;  l':";  . 

Captain  Robert  Dollar 

P.  S.  Renfrew,  Esq.    . 

H.  S.  Lynn,  Esq. 

M.  Sorabjee,  Esq. 

Surgeon-General  F.  J.  Lilly,  K.N. 

Miss  Euphemia  Smith 

A.  H.  Cipriani,  Esq.    . 

Manley  T.  Lopez,  Esq. 

Horace  V.  Myers,  Esq. 

E.  Haggard,  Esq. 

Captain  Allan  C.  Parsons    . 

Sir  W.  D.  Mitchell  Cotta,  K..B.E.    . 

A.  P.  Reeve,  Esq.,  M.C. 

J.  R.  Smith,  Esq. 

H.  Douglas  Allen,  Esq. 

E.  Ivens  Moon,  Esq.  . 
Allan  Dennison,  Esq. 

John    McFarlane    Pollard,    Esq., 
M.D 

F.  W.  Chamberlain,  Esq.     . 
Messrs.  Cox,  McEuen  &  Co. 
E.  W.  Randle,  Esq.    . 

S.  Fleminger,  Esq. 
A.  Bremner,  Esq. 
T.  W.  Beckett,  Esq.   . 
Louis  Fox,  Esq. 
Norman  W.  Grieve,  Esq.     . 
J.  B.  Tennant,  Esq.    . 
C.  G.  Warner  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Captain    Louis    Castellain    (first 
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Major  C.  Douglas  Robinson          . 
P.  E.  Wolffe,  Esq.      . 
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THB  HON  ALFRED  DEAKIN. 

WHILE  the  war  has  grievously  thinned  the  rank  of  early  manhood  throughout  the 
Empire,  death  has  been  equally  busy  among  the  elders  and  the  statesmen.  Canada 
has  lost  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  South  African  losses  include  Sir  Starr  Jameson, 
Mr.  Schreiner,  Sir  Albert  Hime  and,  towering  above  all,  General  Botha.  Australia 
has  mourned  for  Lord  Forrest,  Sir  George  Reid,  and  now  is  mourning  for  Mr.  Deakin, 
who  died  on  October  7.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  not  old  in  years,  as  states- 
men go,  but  for  some  time  past  his  exuberant  vitality  had  been  worn  out  by  eager 
public  service  and  strenuous  endeavour.  No  man  ever  ran  his  course  more  completely 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  Born  at  Melbourne  in  August  1856,  educated  at  Melbourne, 
active  prior  to  entering  into  politics  on  the  Melbourne  press,  he  was  essentially  the 
product  of  the  State  of  Victoria  and  the  exponent  of  Victorian  democracy,  Foi 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth  he  was  a  member  of,  and  a 
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STOP  and  THINK 


TWENTY,    Thirty,    or    Forty 
years  on  the  road  of  life,  it   is 
time    for    you    to    stop   and   think 
seriously   as   to   what  your  position 
may  be  ten  or  fifteen  years   hence. 

To-day,  in  the  height  and  strength  of  your 
manhood,  you  may  be  doing  well  —  happy  in 
your  life  with  your  loved  ones  —  strong  and 
eager  in  your  work.  But  who  can  tell  how 
long  your  good  fortune  may  last  or  when 
your  carefully  considered  investments  may 
go  wrong,  as  investments  do,  or  when  your 
wife  and  family  may  be  left  to  face  the 
world  without  your  aid  ? 

What  then  ? 

H  Y  not  start  now  to  make  certain  provision  for  your  retirement,  for 
your  wife,  family,  or  dependents  by  means  of  Endowment  Assur- 
ance ?  —  an  investment  providing  benefits  no  other  form  of  investment  or 
saving  can  offer.  Say  you  are  now  forty  (you  can  start  at  any  age)  you 
may  effect  a  profit-participating  policy  for  £  1  ,000,  or  any  sum  you  choose,  to 
be  payable  to  you  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  together  with  substantial  profits. 
During  this  time  .should  you  unfortunately  die,  the  full  amount  of  £  1  ,000, 
plus  profits  due  at  the  time,  would  be  paid  to  your  wife,  family  or 
dependents,  without  any  deductions  or  future  liabilities.  And  you  have 
the  security  of  the  "BRITISH  DOMINIONS"  -THE  ALL- 
BRITISH  INSURANCE  COMPANY—  whose  funds  exceed 
£  1  6,000,000,  invested  mainly  in  British  Government  Securities.  This  is 
a  proposition  every  man  or  woman  should  seriously  consider.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself  and  your  dear  ones,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  earlier  you  take  up  a  policy  the  lower  are  the  premiums.  Send  a 
post-card  to-day  and  obtain  particulars  of  this  advantageous  form  of 
investment. 

"Please  asl(  for    "  Endowment  Assurance  ''   Prospectus. 
Addre»«  :    "  LIFE    DEPARTMENT." 


The 


32  Moorgnte  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 

Head      Office:       BRITISH       DOMINIONS       HOUSE, 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.G.  3. 

most    Progressive    Otfice    for    All    Classes    of    Insurance. 

Branches  and  Agents  throughout   the  United  Kingdom. 
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leading  figure  in,  the  Victorian  Legislature.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
Australian  federation,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  conferences  and  conventions  which 
led  up  to  it,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  London  to  secure  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  Attorney-General  in  the  first  Commonwealth  Cabinet,  and  was  three 
times  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  before,  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  he  finally  retired 
from  public  life. 

He  was  present  at  the  first  Colonial  Conference  of  1887,  and  at  the  memorable 
conference  of  1907,  twenty  years  later,  at  which  he  sat  side  by  side  with  Laurier, 
Botha,  and  Jameson,  he  embodied  the  growing  spirit  of  Dominion  nationhood.  In 
England,  as  in  Australia,  his  personality  and  his  power  of  speech  gained  him  wide 
attention  and  many  friends.  There  was  much  in  which  he  resembled  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Like  the  great  English  statesman,  he  was  a  very  versatile  man.  He  had  rare  personal 
magnetism,  he  had  the  highest  ideals,  his  power  of  words  and  charm  of  voice  could 
move  multitudes,  he  had  intense  love  of  reading,  and  as  a  Minister  he  showed  much 
administrative  capacity,  whether  he  was  dealing  with  irrigation  in  the  State  of  Victoria 
or  with  the  military  and  naval  defence  forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  Like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  too,  he  had  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  There  was  a  strain  of  vagueness 
in  turn  and  of  opportunism.  He  had  hi  full  measure  simplicity  of  character  but 
could  not  translate  it  into  direct  action.  His  merits,  however,  far  transcended  any 
shortcomings.  It  was  good  for  Australian  democracy  that,  when  the  Commonwealth 
came  into  being,  one  of  its  chief  leaders  was  idealist  as  well  as  politician ;  so  devoid 
of  self-seeking  that  he  would  not  even  take  the  honour  of  Privy  Councillor ;  and  it 
was  good  for  the  Empire  that  such  a  man  should  be  filled  with  the  conviction  that 
its  basis  must  be  equality  of  partnership.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  of  Mr.  Deakin 
that  the  early  years  of  a  nation  were  never  guided  and  watched  over  by  a  more 
high-minded,  generous,  and  entirely  loveable  man. 

The  following  Resolution  of  Sympathy  was  passed  by  the  Council  at  the  meeting  of 
October  21 :  "  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  have  learnt  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  the  Australian  statesman,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin.  His  high  ideals,  his  gift  of 
oratory,  his  personal  charm,  and  the  absence  of  self-interest  which  marked  his  political 
career,  made  him  a  foremost  figure  among  the  public  men  of  his  day.  He  rendered  great 
and  lasting  services  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Empire,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
nature  won  for  him  in  a  rare  degree  the  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens." 
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How  many  of  us.  when  hearing  the  names  of  the  various  Dominions  and  Colonies 
or  of  the  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  contained  in  them,  realise  the  information 
they  supply  as  to  the  history  and  the  nature  of  the  Empire  ?  One  hears  of  Adelaide 
and  Port  Darwin,  Natal  and  Dominica,  Tasmania  and  Durban ;  but  it  occurs  to  the 
comparative  few  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  such  names.  The  "  Place  Names  of 
the  Empire "  are  a  great  help  not  only  to  historical  events  but  to  chronology,  and 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
in  April  1917,  placed  on  record  a  mass  of  information  of  much  value  to  students 
of  Imperial  questions  generally.  The  paper  was  a  wonderful  example  of  research 
work,  and  a  useful  addition  to  the  many  educational  publications  regarding  the  British 
Empire  issued  by  the  same  author.  So  useful  was  the  information  considered 
by  the  Council  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas  was 
requested  to  redeliver  the  address  before  the  members  of  that  Society  on  August  11 
last.  His  engagements  prevented  him  doing  so  in  person  ;  but  the  paper  was  read  in 
hia  absence  by  Major  Boos6  and  elicited  a  useful  and  interesting  discussion.  Colonel 
W.  T.  Reay  presided,  and  Messrs.  Milner,  Sharp,  Waters,  and  Miss  Rees  took  part 
in  the  discussion — the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  paper  should  be  widely 
circulated  amongst  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  the  Empire. 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (41): 

Arthur  H.  Burnett,  Norman  D.  Dalton,  A.  J.  Graham  Denney,  Alfred  W.  Everest, 
Thomas  Holden,  Capt.  Walter  Hooder,  F.R.O.S.,  D.  N.  Kalyanvala,  M.R.C.8.,  A.  Sealy 
Laurence,  B.A.,  George  D.  Perks,  H.  J.  Rider,  Charles  Rolfe,  John  Sandes,  Lieut.-Col. 
Frank  Savage,  N.  Kinsey  Spoonley,  Arthur  L.  Steel,  George  E.  Stringer,  Sir  Campbell 
Stuart,  K.B.E.,  Thomas  Thompson. 

HANTS  AND  DORSET.— R.  0.  Bittington,    W.    S.    Wanstall. 

LIVERPOOL.— Leo  Henry   Wright. 

SUSSEX.— J.  W.  Blunddl,  Rev.  V.  A.  Boyle,  C.  H.  Bryant,  M-DTrSTuZZ., 
L.R.C.P.,  Rev.  A.  Clementson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Harry  Cockson,  M.A.,  G.  G.  Collins,  Rev.  A. 
Hankey,  H.  E.  B.  Harrison,  J.  H.  Hussey-Hunt,  Lt.-Gen.  F.  Shrubb  Iredell,  James 
McCarthy,  Major  J.  E.  Molson,  M.P.  G.  J.  Preston,  J.P.,  C.  B.  Richardson,  M.D., 
A.  J.  Roberson,  Col.  W.  Randolph  Routh,  E.  P.  Saunders,  E.  J.  Spitta,  L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.,  Lt.-Col.  F.  P.  Williams-Freeman,  Col.  W.  B.  Wright,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E.:  V.D. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (66) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Capt.  Harold  L.  Ball,  T.  C.  Byrne  (Sydney),  C.  W.  Fraser  (Sydney), 
S.  W.  Griffith  (Sydney),  Robert  W.  Knox  (Melbourne),  D.  W.  Milne,  M.C.,  B.A.  (Sydney) 
James  Sadler  (Adelaide),  Cyril  G.  Tregurtha  (Pingelly). 

CANADA.  —  Lt.-Col.  K.  C.  Benson  (Winnipeg),  Gordon  V.  Draper  (Toronto),  A.  S. 
Lawrence  (Winnipeg),  Hugh  C.  MacLean  (Toronto),  Rev.  R.  A.  Scarlett  (Manitoba), 
Lieut.  John  Eric  H.  Tidswell,  C.P.A.S.C.  (Ottawa). 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —  8.  L.  Blackburne  (Christchurch),  Walter  L.  Clifford  (Christchurch), 
S.  H.  Seager,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Christchurch),  John  M.  R.  Studholme  (Hinds). 

SOOTH  AFRICA.  —  A.  F.  Chaplin  (Matatiele),  Frank  Potts  (Cape  Town),  Hon.  C. 
F.  M.  Ramsay  (Addo),  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  — J.  H.  McEwen  (Nairobi),  H.  P. 
Rowe  (Nairobi).  CAMEROONS.  —  Edward  C.  Holder  (DuaUi).  CEYLON.  —  Don  Baron 
Jayatilaka,  B.A.  (Colombo),  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  A.  S.  Bailey  (Kuala 
Lumpur),  Reginald  J.  B.  Clayton  (Kuala  Lumpur),  F.  G.  W.  Dunsford  (Negri  Sembilan), 

A.  Keith   Maitland      (Tampin),    C.    A.    Rust    (Kuala    Lumpur),    S.    D.    Scott    (Jelebu). 
GIBRALTAR.  —  James  Lochhead,  O.B.E.,  M.D.      GOLD   COAST  COLONY.  —  J.   Findlater 
(Affiao).      INDIA.— R.   G.   Manson  (Assam),  H.   H.   The  Maharaja  of  Mysore,   G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,    G.C.V.O.,       JAMAICA.  —  A.    A.    Kirkham    (Kingston).       NIGERIA.—  W.    F. 
Mindham,  B.Sc.  (Kaduna),  Capt,.  T.  C.  Mintoft  (Lokaja),  Frank  Mitchell  (Jos),  Richard 
L.    Radford,    R.    R.    Rowland    (Kaduna).      RHODESIA.  —  M.    H.    Randatt,    A  M.I.C.E. 
(Mazoe).      STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS. — E.   Orcheston-Findlay     (Singapore).      TOGOLAND. — 
J.  A.   Spencer  (Lome).      UGANDA.  —  Claude  Bradley,    Capt.  Denys   V.  Parkes   (Bombo), 

B.  Spearman,    M.A.,    M.B.   (Entebbe).      ARGENTINE.  —  G.    C.    Crispin  (Buenos   Aires), 
W.  H.   Crispin  (Buenos  Aires),  T.  R.  Darling  (Buenos  Aires),  Ludlow  E.  Holt  (Buenos 
Aires),  H.  L.  Manington  (Buenos  Aires),   Walter    F.  Manington  (Buenos   Aires),  Angus 
Malheson  Stewart  (Hardo).      CHINA.— .Peter  D.  G.  Gain  (Shanghai).      CANARY  ISLANDS. 
— Henry   Roby    (Santa    Cruz),    James    Willis    (Santa    Cruz).      CUBA. — W.    L.    Macdonald 
(Antitta).      GUADELOUPE.  —  J.      Sydney    Dash.      JAVA.  —  L.     S.      Dale.      PANAMA.— 
F.  O.   Heath,  Paymaster  Sub-Lieut.   G.  F.  Milne,  R.N.V.R.      SUMATRA.^/.   N.  Petric. 
SWEDEN.  —  Baron  E.  Barnekow,  M.C.,  MM.      UNITED  STATES.  —  Hmvard  R,  Steunrt 
(New   York).      UNATTACHED  TO  ANY   COLONY.— Charles  J.   Hobden. 

Associates  (61) : 

Miss  Mabel  H.  Crockford,  Miss  Mary  A.  Pocock,  B.Sc.,  Mrs.  Curtis  Routh,  Mrs. 
Nation  Richards,  Mrs.  Vera  B.  Stewart  (Argentine),  Miss  Vera  E.  I.  Wyatt. 

SUSSEX. — Mrs.  Emily  C.  Baggalay,  Mrs.  Ella  E.  Baines,  Miss  M.  E.  Baines, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Bell,  Miss  F.  Bennett,  Miss  H.  Bird,  Mrs.  Ada  D.  Boyle,  Miss  A.  C. 
Burners,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lovett  Cameron,  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Coclcson,  Mrs.  A.  Maud  Collins, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  F.  Collins,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Corbett,  Miss  J.  Cox,  Mrs.  J.  Dilke,  Mrs.  E. 
Dunn,  Miss  M.  Eagleshame,  Miss  M.  E.  Finch,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Finch,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Grayling,  Miss  S.  E.  R.  Gordon,  Miss  Maude  Harvey,  Miss  F.  M.  Hebden,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
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PETER    DAWSON,  LTD. 

Distillers,  DUFFTOWN  &  GLASGOW. 


Registered  in  the  Transvaal  (with  which  are 
incorporated  the  Bank  of  Africa  Limited 
the  Natal  Bank.  Limited,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  .Limited) 

Bankers  to  the  Union  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
Free    State,  and    Natal,   and   to  the    Imperial    Government. 

EVERY    DESCRIPTION    OF    BANKING     BUSINESS    transacted   with 
the  Cape   Province     Natal   Orange    Free    State     Transvaal    Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland    East    Africa    Protectorate.    Uganda,   Zanzibar.    Portuguese 
East   Africa.  South-West  Africa   Protectorate  and  the   Belgian  Congo, 
and   with  the  Bank's  Agencies  in  New   York  and  elsewhere 

OVER  400  BRANCHES  IN  AFRICA. 

Agents  al  Auoterdam   Paril   Rome  and  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


and 


Offices 
Circus  Flfcce.  London  Wall. 

E.C.2. 
1 0.  St.  Swithin's  Lane.  E  C  4 

West  End  Office 

23  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.I. 

New  York  Agency 

10,  WALL    STREET. 

Indta     BOMBAY. 

Antwerp 

SB,   PLACE    DE    MEIR. 
Head  OHIco-PSETORIA. 
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Higginson,   Mrs.    C.   H.   Hdbson,   Mrs.   E.   L.   Hughes,   Miss   F.    M.   M.   Hughes,   Miss 

C.  Hume,   Mrs.   I.    Husey-Hunt,   Mrs.   E.   M.   L.    Hutchison,   Mrs.   H.   B.    V.   Jenkins, 
Mrs.  L.  Lanyon,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Loury,  Mrs.  8.  M.  Macaulay,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  H. 
Mundy,   Mrs.   E.    C.    M.   Nicholson,   Mrs.    O.   Nuites,   Mrs.   H.   M.   Pearson,   Mrs.   Ida 
Preston,   Miss   M.   Phillips,   Mrs.   L.   Richardson,   Mrs.   Mary   0.   Boss,   Miss  Mary  O. 
Boss,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Eoberson,  Mrs.  J.  Eoti-ley,  Rev.  S.  E.  L.  Skelton,  Mrs.  Ethel  Trenu-wen, 
Miss   M.   Le  Poer  Trench,   Mrs.   E.    Vicars,   Miss  M.    Williams,   Miss  S.  J.    Williams, 
Miss  B.  A.    Williams-Freeman,  Mrs.  A.    Wright,  Miss  E.   Wright. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (62) : 

Miss  E.   F.   Adamfon,  Francis  Arthur,  Miss  F.  M.  Back,  Miss  A.  Bain,  Miss  N. 
Bain,   P.   J.    A.   Banks.    Mrs.   B.    Barton,   Miss  Brownlill,   Bev.    Canon  A.    Cox,   Miss 

D.  M.    Crokatt,    Bev.    B.    C.    Crokalt,    T.    Cvhemell,   Mrs.   F.   M.   Evans,  Miss  A.  M. 
Fletcher,  Miss  A.  M.  Freeman,  Miss  H.  L.  Freeman,  Miss  E.  M.  Fry,  Miss  K.  Oerry, 
Miss  K.   A.   Gibson,  John   Gwyn,   Miss  M.   P.   Harding,   Miss  A.  M.  Heale,  Miss  M. 
HiUman,  Miss  E.   0.  Hoare,  Miss  D.  M.  Honman,  Miss   D.  M.  Howard,    Miss    O.    L. 
Howdls,  Miss  E.   Hughes,    Miss   M.    C.    lies,   T.    W.  Inskipp,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Ivens,  Miss  D.  James,  Miss  H.  H.  Kirk,  Miss  L.  D.  Knight,  Mrs.    B.   Leighton,    Miss 

E.  Maggs,  Miss  E.  Melliar,  Miss  M.  Moss,  Miss  D.   I.  Moxon,   Miss    F.    M.    Oliver, 
Bev.    W.   T.  Phillips,  Miss  A.  N.  Pond,  Miss  A.  I.  Panting,  Miss  K.  Punter,  Miss  8. 
J.  Pritchard,  Miss  H.  Bead,  C.  E.  F.  Sanderson,  Lt.-Colonel  O.  Sealy,  I.M.S.,  Miss  M. 

F.  Smith,  Miss  K.  Stead,  Miss  M.  Stewart,    Mrs.  E.  S.  Sivifl,  Miss  A.  Thoman,    Miss 
D.    V.   Trotman,  Miss  B.   Turner,  Miss  F    A.  Turner,  Miss  B.   Waldron,  Miss  M.  M. 
Walker,  Miss  I.    Wear,  Miss  C.   M.    Wood,  Miss  D.  M.    Yard. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1918-20. 

The  following  Addresses  and   Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 

will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster  :•— 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  at  8  p.m. — "  Empire  Food  Production,"  by  The  Eight  Hon.  G.  H. 
ROBERTS,  M.P.  (Food  Controller). 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  at  3.30  p.m. — "  Unknown  New  Guinea  "  (with  Lantern  Illustra- 
tions), by  Lieut.  E.  W.  PEARSON  CHINNERY.  The  Bight  Hon.  ANDREW  FISHES  will 
preside. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  at  8  p.m. — "  Compulsory  Arbitration,"  by  The  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES 
G.  WADE,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B., 
K.C.AJ.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  at  3.30  p.m. — "  The  British  in  the  Far  East,"  by  Professor  C.  A. 
MIDDLE-TON  SMITH,  M.Sc.,  M.I.Mech.E.  (Taikoo  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong). 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

1920. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1,  at  3  p.m. — "  Sumer  is  icumeu  in,"  or  "  Wild  Life  in  Springtime," 

by  FRANK  R.  ONSLOW,  B.A.  Oxon. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  at  3  p.m. — "  Volcanoes  and  the  Fire  Belt,"  by  W.  HERBERT  GAEBISOK, 

F.R.G.S. 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  at  3  p.m. — 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A   COUNCILLOR. 

Lieut-Colonel  Sir  Francis   Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,    K.C.I.E.,    vice    Sir    Duncan    C. 
Baillie,  K.C.S.I.,  deceased.          

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Capt.   T.   A.   Sladdin,  Jersey;   Professor  H.   G.   D.   Turnbull,  I.E.S.,  Poona,  India. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret: 

Matthew  G.  Heeles,  Sir  Daniel  McCabe,  W.  H.  Day,  T.  Holmes-Gore,  John  Lawrence 

Brown,    Jas.    Carmichael    Smith,    Edward    Field    Hebden,    G.    M.    Ballardie,    Rt.    Hon. 

Viscount  Gough,  K.C.V.O.,  S.  J.  King,  G.  T.  Peckett,  C.  A.  Oldham,   J.    G.    Ware,   L. 

Horner,  A.  J.  McMorran,  W.  H.  MacArthur,  A.  G.  Fowlie,  Stuart  Miller,  Leslie  Walford. 


Advertisements. 


THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION   of  AFRICA   LIMITED 

CAPITAL -.-£500,000  in  500,000  fully  piid  up  scares  of  £1  each 
(with  power  to  i  icrease  to  £1,000,000). 

DIRECTORS— 

E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  ESQ.,  Chairman. 

ALAX  AIKEN,  ESQ.  A.  G    MAY,  ESQ. 

W.  DUNCAN  BAXTER,  M.L.A.  ROBERT  NIVEN.  ESQ. 

I.  FMRVS  EVANS,  ESQ.,  C.M.G.  GERALD  ORPEN,  ESQ. 

E.  S.  LANGERMAN,  ESQ.  J-  B.  TAYLOR.   ESQ. 

CHAS.  MAGGS.  ESQ.  SIR  EVELYN  WALLERS  K.B.E. 

W.  A.  MARTIN,  ESQ.  (Alternating  E.  G.  IZOD.  ESQ.) 


The  Corporation  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  finance  and  foster  industrial 
undertakings  in  Africa,  and  will  specially  devote  itself  to  the  encouragement 
generally  of  industrial  enterprise  by  means  of  financial  aid  and  otherwise  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

Applications    by   correspondence  or    personal    interview   to   the    Secretary,   The 

National    Industrial   Corporation   of    Africa,    Limited.       Offices,   National   Bank 

Buildings,    85  Commissioner   Street,    Corner  of   Harrison    Street,  Johannesburg. 

P.O.  Box  2799.     Telephone  :  4779  Central.     Telegrams:    "  Natical." 


BENJAMIN   EDGINGTON'S 

Tents  &  Complete  Equipment 
and  Outfit  for  all  climates. 

As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  Bant,  West  and  Soirh  Africa. 

WHITE  FOB  CATALOGUE.  Telepbone-604  Hop. 

DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.E., 
and    KING    WILLIAM     HOUSE,    EASTCHEAP,    E.G. 
i  (S.  W.  SILVER  A  CO.  and  BENJN.  EDCINCTON.  Ltd.) 

YOUR  PHOTOGRAPH  :-  ~  "«*««.  *«««T««" 

MAULL  &  FOX 


187     PICCADILLY,     LONDON,     W.  LTD. 

are     the     appointed     PHOTOGRAPHERS 
to  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

FROM  ANY  PHOTOGRAPH  '.—PORTRAITS  painted  in  Oils  and  in  Water 
Colours.  MINIATURES  painted  on  Ivory.  CRAYON  AND  PASTEL  Drawings. 
ENLARGEMENTS,  Highly-finished  Permanent  Pictures.  PHOTOGRAVURE  Repro- 
ductions. Photographs  Coloured  by  hand.  Amateurs'  Films  &  Plates  Developed,  Printed 
and  Enlarged.  Frames,  Pocket  Cases.  &c.  Orders  for  Christmas  should  be  placed  early. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  FELLOWS. 

Messrs.  Maull  and  Fox,  of  187  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  are  the  official  photographers 
to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


BADGE  FOR  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

A  Badge  of  Fellowship  and  Associateship  is  available  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
show  their  connection  with  the  work  in  which  the  Institute  is  engaged.  The  Badge 
consists  of  a  miniature  jewel  representing  the  crest  of  the  Institute,  in  gold  and 
enamel  for  Fellows,  and  silver  and  enamel  for  Associates.  The  Badge  will  be  supplied 
to  Fellows  and  Associates,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  each,  upon  application  being  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Bute  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  BO  long  as  hia  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non-Kesident  Follows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forma  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscription* 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  following  banks :  Africa. — African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Argentine.— 
The  British  Bank  of  South  America  will  accept  subscriptions  at  $11.50  fixed 
exchange  for  £1  Is.  Australia.— Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Commonwealth  Bank  of 
Australia,  and  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce  (New  South  Waies  and  Queensland 
only).  Canada.— Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal.  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canadn,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Ceylon,  China  and  Hong  Kong,  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements  and  East  Africa.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  National  Bank  of  India.  West  Africa 
or  West  Indies.— Colonial  Bank. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine.  —  Comr.  E.  L.  D.  Boyle,  R.N.,  A.  N.  Guy,  Herbert  Allen.  Australia.— 
K.  Fairbridge,  H.  C.  Macfie,  George  Marlow,  Hon.  Sir  A.  Stanley,  K.C.H.G.  Barbados. — 
Sir  W.  K.  Chandler.  Brazil.  —  T.  M.  Hood.  British  East  Africa.  —  H.  Picktvoad,  Comr. 
R.  M.  Reynolds,  R.N.R.  British  Guiana.— M.  B.  G.  Austin,  C.  dementi.  Burma.— 
Gilbert  C.  Whigham.  Canada. — J.  H.  Cottinsan,  J.  Monypenny.  Ceylon. — F.  A. 
Stockdale.  Chili.— A.  D.  Cameron,  G.  R.  Cameron,  A.  J.  Denison.  Dutch  East  Indies.— 
George  Home.  East  Africa. — H.  Malcolm  Ross,  Capt.  E.  J.  Wilkinson,  O.B.E.  Federated 
Malay  States.  —  W.  R.  Boyd,  A.  Cavendish,  W.  L.  Conlay,  H.  P.  Curtis,  E.  W. 
Josselyn,  P.  S.  Williams.  French  West  Africa.  —  JR.  W.  Burgess,  India.  —  Dr.  D. 
Schokman.  New  Zealand.  —  W.  J.  King,  fchodesia. — F.  J.  Clarke,  J.  W.  Downie, 
Edwin  Taylor.  Singapore.  —  H.  E.  Stevens,  Sir  Arthur  Young,  G.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.  South 
Africa.  —  S.  F.  Lamb,  J.  E.  Palmer,  Sir  H.  Ross  Skinner.  Uganda.  —  Burnt  Gregson, 
Capt.  H.  Hutchinson,  R.N.R.,  H.  A.  Worsley.  West  Africa. — Capt.  A.  L.  Castellain, 
G.  F.  Cormody,  C.  Fowler,  F.  Hawkins,  Capl.  B.  W.  Macpherson,  A.  G.  Moreton, 
W.  J.  Old,  J.  R.  Spilzer,  G.  Twigg,  Capt.  E.  G.  Wheeler,  H.  J.  Woram,  E.  W.  Foster. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine.  —  Alban  Thomas,  F.  J.  £aljcvr,  Lieut.  F.  A.  D.  Grace,  M.C.,  A.  H. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.  A.  Reynolds,  John  C.  Sommemile.  Australia. — E.  Steel  Chapman, 
J.  Dexter,  H.  E.  Boston,  H.  J.  Harrison,  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  C.  S.  Holland,  C.  E.  C. 
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British  Merchants  Incorporated 

LIMITED 
37    EASTCHEAP,     LONDON,    E.C.3.     . 

General  Import  &  Export  Merchants 

PRODUCE,  FOODSTUFFS, 
CHEMICALS. 

Advances  on  consignments  to  approved  firms. 


Branches  : 

LIVERPOOL:  15  Stanley  St.  NEW  YORK:  68  Broad  St. 

PARIS:  53  Rue  Chateaudun. 

Our  Business  to  Meet  all  Enquiries. 
Correspondence  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c. 

Every  facility  afforded  for  shipping. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  Strikingly  London." 

Bankers:  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  20  EASTCHEAP,  E.G. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  1 
and  good  materials! 

For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 
22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.I     ::     And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  -which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sin, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  yon  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
iart  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

RJVJF. 


'Phone 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Mayo.  Belgian  Congo.  —  M.  A.  B.  Denton  Thompson.  Brazil. — E.  J.  MacDonald, 
E.  O.  8.  Nelson,  H.  de  M  Sndl.  British  East  Africa.  —  Capl.  W.  McDonald.  British 
Honduras.  —  Hon.  8.  CuMert.  British  West  Indies.  —  E.  St.  J.  Branch,  Mr.  Justice 
W.  P.  Michelin,  A.  E.  Perkins.  Cameroons.— //.  R.  M.  Ferguson.  Canada. — R. 
Casimer  Dickson,  Rev.  O.  S.  Boston,  Major  C.  P.  Fee,  Capt.  F.  J.  T.  Maines,  Capt. 
E.  D.  Otter,  Capt.  F.  B.  Wilson.  Canary  Islands.  —  A.  C.  Reeve.  Ceylon. — H.  C. 
Cosens,  A.  D.  Denison,  F.  J.  Poyntz-Roberls.  China.  —  N.  Bowey,  V.  A.  R.  Farrell. 
Egypt.  —  W.  Allard,  O.B.E.,  George  Robb.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  W.  MacDonald, 
L.  J.  B.  Madder,  Adam  Stewart.  Fiji. — L.  E.  Ambler,  T.  D.  H.  Bruce.  France. — A.  L. 
Halden.  India.  —  Capt.  J.  6.  Fr".re.  Italy.  —  J.  A.  E.  Ferguson.  Mauritius. — Sir  H. 
Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G.  Mesopotamia.  —  Capt.  E.  Jones.  Hew  Zealand.  —  Chas. 
Elgar,  Rev.  W.  F.  Grove,  Albert  Kaye,  Capt.  V.  B.  Portman.  Nyasaland.  —  Major 
G.  M.  Sanderson.  Peru. — E.  G.  Fraser  Luckie.  Rhodesia. —  W.  A.  Colvell,  F.  Lomas, 
G.  R.  Horton.  South  Alrica.— J.  H.  Astrop,  H.  8.  Ball,  O.B.E.,  R.  W.  Ball,  Colonel 
T.  L.  De  Havilland,  C.M.G.,  J.  T.  B.  Elliott,  Capt.  J.  M.  Harold,  R.  H.  Ireland, 
Capt.  C.  8.  Johnston,  W.  Kershaw,  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  C.V.O.,  H.  Middlebrook, 
Major  H.  P.  Mills,  Patrick  Duncan,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  W.  Ross,  Dr.  F.  O. 
Stohr,  Brig-Gen.  W.  E.  C.  Tanner,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Lieut.  D.  Tennant.  Spain. — 
Major  H.  Williamson.  Tasmania.  —  Hon.  W.  M.  Williams.  Uganda. — Mrs.  C.  B. 
Sewell,  Capt.  J.  M.  Y.  Trotter.  United  States.  —  Edward  Lea,  C.  Winter.  West  Africa. 
— E.  W.  Bushe,  J.  Clendinning,  A.  R.  Dewar,  J.  Donnelly,  E.  8.  Doming,  J.  T. 
Furley,  W.  Galloway,  Major  H.  A.  Lewis  Hall,  F.  C.  Hayward,  Thomas  Hunter,  Dr. 
J.  C.  8.  McDouall,  Dr.  W.  F.  Mac.farlane,  J.  Maclean,  R.  G.  S.  Miller,  C.  D.  Morris, 
G.  R.  Ord,  C.  E.  Teale,  A.  J.  Philbrick,  P.  H.  Phillips,  J.  E.  Pickup,  S.  C.  0.  Pontifex, 
E.  J.  Reindorf,  A.  Robb,  H.  S.  Rosenthal,  G.  F.  Sharp,  R.  Shaw,  W.  Stewart,  E.  G. 
Thorpe,  T.  H.  Walmsley,  H.  T.  Warner,  C.  L.  Wetter,  R.  W.  A.  Wilson. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 

IT  is  obviously  impossible  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  whole  nation  ;  but  it  would  probably  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark  to  describe  the  attitude  to-day 
The  Lord  Of  j^e  thinking  section  of  the  British  public  as  one  of 
dormant  interest  in  party  or  personal  politics,  but  of 
keen  anxiety  to  see  all  the  international  tangles,  left  as  a 
heritage  of  the  War,  straightened  out  without  further  delay.  Tradition 
associates  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  with  weighty  pronouncements  on  foreign  affairs. 
It  was  to  this  subject  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  this  year  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  ;  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it 
be  held  that  his  utterance  was  up  to  the  standard  of  the  occasion,  or 
to  the  expectations  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  A  year  has  passed  since 
the  Armistice  was  signed ;  yet  the  more  difficult  problems  in  the 
European  settlement  remain  unsolved.  They  are  three  in  number — 
the  Adriatic,  Turkey,  and  Russia.  The  Prime  Minister  admitted  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  until  peace  is  established  in  Russia ;  but  he 
proposed  in  his  speech  only  to  "  glance  "  at  the  three  unsolved  problems, 
and  his  remarks  for  that  very  reason  could  not  fail  to  disappoint  the 
country. 

ON  one  of  the  three  problems,  indeed,  the  Prime  Minister's  utter- 
ances caused  a  lively  apprehension  in  the  widest  circles.     He  recalled 
his  former  prediction  that  Bolshevism  could  not  be 
lr.  Lloyd       suppressed  by  the  sword,  and  that  other  methods  must 
finally  be  resorted  to  for  restoring  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment in  Russia.     After  a  reference  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence's invitation  to  the  Bolshevists  and  their  Russian  antagonists  to  meet 
the  Allies  at  Prinkipo,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Powers  would  be  able  to  renew,  with 
better  prospects  of  success,  the  offer  to  the  Russian  people  of  an 

• 
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opportunity  to  decide  for  themselves,  by  peaceable  means,  in  what 
way  they  desired  to  be  governed.  The  Prinkipo  offer,  when  originally 
made,  was  roundly  deprecated  in  all  the  Entente  countries,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  its  resuscitation  would  be  welcomed  in  Britain.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  suggestion  was  immediately  denounced  in  this  country, 
in  France,  and  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Government  saw 
fit  to  issue  an  official  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  would  approve 
of  no  plan  contemplating  compromise  with  the  Russian  Bolshevist 
Government,  and  that  it  would  not  take  part  in  any  conference  to 
which  Bolshevist  representatives  were  admitted.  An  inspired  state- 
ment published  in  France  the  same  day,  on  the  result  of  M.  Pichon's 
conversations  with  British  Ministers  in  London,  announced  that  in 
regard  to  Russia  the  policy  of  the  Allies  remained  unchanged ;  the 
Russian  Governments  fighting  the  Bolshevists  had  supplies  for  several 
months,  both  of  money  and  armaments ;  neither  France  nor  Great 
Britain  would  make  fresh  sacrifices,  but  neither  would  make  overtures, 
or  begin  negotiations  calculated  to  fortify  Bolshevism. 

WHEN  bombarded  with  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  Government's  policy  in  regard  to  Russia,  the  Prime  Minister 

declared  that  there  was  no  intention  of  departing  from 
Scylla  ai  ^e  pOijCy  previously  enunciated  in  Parliament ;    he 

pointed  out  that  the  Government  had  always  been  ready 
to  take  any  reasonable  opportunity  which  might  present  itself,  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  the  Russian  question  on  conditions  which  would  really 
bring  peace  and  good  order  and  constitutional  government  to  Russia ; 
but  he  avoided  any  reference  to  the  Prinkipo  offer,  or  to  its  salient 
feature,  which  was  that  the  Allies  should  meet  Lenin  and  Trotsky  or 
their  representatives  at  a  round-table  discussion.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  clearly  less  exercised  in  mind  himself  than  Parliament,  over 
his  Mansion  House  references  to  Russia,  and  for  this  reason  the  quest 
after  interpretations  and  explanations  seems  superfluous.  The  British 
public  is  apt  to  imagine  itself  still  in  the  days  when  by  far  the  most 
important  audience  that  the  Prime  Minister  addressed,  while  speaking 
on  foreign  affairs,  was  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  and  beyond.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  forte  has  never  been  foreign  affairs ;  he  is  more  con- 
cerned with  domestic  politics,  and  votes  are  a  permanent  feature  of 
his  political  horizon.  The  matter  of  further  help  for  Russia  he  is  able 
to  judge  from  the  dispassionate  standpoint  of  one  who  is  being  assailed 
on  the  score  of  excessive  expenditure,  and  it  seemed  natural  to  expect 
that  the  policy  of  economy  on  a  foreign  adventure  would  command 
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general  support.  It  has  not  done  so,  because  th'e  British  public  does 
not  take  kindly  to  deserting  its  friends, and  the  Prime  Minister  is  too 
true  a  democrat  to  insist  upon  his  own  point  of  view  and  not  be  ready 
to  meet  a  national  weakness.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether 
good  democracy  at  home  is  compatible  with  consistency  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  if  not,  which  appeals  most  to  the  British  nation  to-day. 

THE  experience  of  the  War  proves  that  the  United  States  can  take  a 
long  time  to  make  up  their  mind,  but  that,  after  much  wavering,  they 

can  adopt  the  right  course,  and  that,  when  a  definite 
America  and  pjece  of  work  js  taken  in  hand,  it  is  done  thoroughly. 
the  League.  £.,  .  ,  ,,.*  .  -n  i 

Europe  is  now  hoping  that  this  experience  will  be  re- 
peated in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League  is  "  America's 
Own  "  ;  the  Allies,  in  the  absence  of  any  repudiation  at  the  time, 
accepted  President  Wilson's  high-sounding  ideals  as  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  United  States,  and  (at  the  cost  of  some  adjustment  of  policy) 
pledged  their  support.  A  sine  qua  non  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
the  settlement  of  Europe  was  the  League  of  Nations.  That  the 
American  people  should  now  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  League's 
Charter  is  almost  unthinkable.  Emendation  of  the  document  in 
non-essential  details  is  inevitable ;  but  to  repudiate  its  very  basis, 
which,  as  stated  in  Clause  X,  is  the  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  for  all  the  members,  would  be  a  sorry  blow 
to  American  prestige.  Coupled  with  a  refusal  to  accept  a  mandate  in 
Turkey  or  Armenia,  it  would  reduce  the  protracted  agonies  of  the 
Paris  Conference  to  a  farce.  Until,  therefore,  the  irrevocable  step 
is  taken,  we  may  hope  that  the  play  of  party  politics  will  expend  itself 
without  doing  permanent  harm  to  the  splendid  lead  that  the  United 
States,  under  President  Wilson,  gave  the  world  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  Great  War.  In  any  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  Allied  Powers 
to  see  the  League  of  Nations  through  now,  leaving  participation  to 
the  Americans  when  it  suits  them. 

IN  striking  contrast   to    the   hand-to-mouth  policy,   or  lack  of 

policy,  in  regard  to  Russia,  a  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  in  the  third  week  of  November,  produced 

a   significant  enunciation  of  the   Cabinet's  intentions 

'  d  Eevnt      m  regar<^  to  one  country.    Dealing  with  the  Near  and 

Middle  East  in  detail,  Mr.  Balfour  touched  upon  the 

situation  in  Egypt,  and  declared  that,  in  the  view  of  His  Majesty's 

Government,   "  the  questions  of  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  the  Canal 
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form  one  organic  and  indissoluble  whole,  and  neither  in  Egypt,  nor 
in  the  Sudan,  nor  in  connection  with  the  Canal  does  England  mean 
to  give  up  any  of  her  responsibilities."  He  added,  "  British  supre- 
macy exists ;  British  supremacy  is  going  to  be  maintained,  and 
let  nobody  in  Egypt  or  out  of  Egypt  make  any  mistake  upon  that 
cardinal  principle  of  His  Majesty's  Government."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  an  emphatic  declaration  will  ultimately  help 
to  improve  the  position  in  Egypt.  The  East  appreciates  strength, 
and  is  generally  ready  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  knows  how  to  exploit  the  first  signs  of  weakness  or 
indecision.  For  a  whole  year  now  all  has  been  uncertainty  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  with  the  result  that  a  serious  situation  has 
arisen  both  in  Egypt  and  throughout  Asia  Minor.  The  immediate 
effect  of  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  may  be  to  exasperate  the  Egyptian 
extremists ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  if  it  is  followed  up  with  equally 
resolute  action,  while  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people  are 
met,  it  will  take  the  sting  out  of  an  artificial  agitation.  Meanwhile 
all  will  wish  God-speed  and  a  safe  return  to  Lord  Milner  and  his 
colleagues  who  left  England  a  few  days  ago  on  their  important 
mission. 

AUSTRALIA  is  once  more  in  the  throes  of  a  general  election.  The 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has  ended  the  mandate  given  to  Mr. 

Hughes  in  1915,  and  renewed  in  1917  ;  he  is  now  making 
The  Austra-  a  ^Tes^  appea|  to  the  electorate  to  authorise  him  to 
lian  Election.  ff  ,  .  .  ,  , .  ,  , ,  .-, 

carry  on  the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth  on 

the  lines  that  had  brought  it  successfully  through  the  War.  He  would 
prefer  to  see  the  issue  narrowed  down  to  a  trial  of  strength  between 
his  own  party — the  Nationalists — and  the  Labour  Party,  which  ejected 
him  from  its  ranks  for  his  support  of  conscription  in  1916.  Against 
the  Labour  extremists,  who  have  captured  the  Party's  organisation, 
Mr.  Hughes  has  a  strong  case  ;  but  the  War  has  left  Australia  with 
as  many  problems,  social  and  industrial,  to  solve  as  any  other  country, 
and  one  section  at  least  of  the  electors  is  more  concerned  with  Mr. 
Hughes'  proposed  solutions  for  these  problems  than  with  the  history 
of  the  War.  In  the  details  of  his  programme  Mr.  Hughes  probably 
finda  himself  following  the  theories  of  the  Labour  Party  more  closely 
than  he  would  wish,  but  he  can  claim  that  in  his  hands  reforms  will 
always  be  constructive  in  purpose,  with  the  goal  of  Australian  Nation- 
alism kept  in  sight,  however  iconoclastic  their  immediate  application 
may  appear  to  some  interests. 
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GENERAL  SMUTS  has  not  yet  found  his  bearings  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.     Sound  beyond  the  least  suspicion  of  a  doubt 
on  the  Imperial  connection  himself,  and  regarding  it  as 
General  the  foundation-stone  of  South  African  politics,  he  knows 

that  in  this  all-important  matter  his  place  can  only 
be  with  the  Unionists.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  carry 
the  whole  of  his  party  with  him,  and  he  hesitates  to  add  to  the  number 
of  the  Nationalists,  even  though  they  would  remain  a  small  minority 
of  the  country.  Up  to  the  present,  therefore,  he  clings  to  the  hope 
that  the  Hertz  ogites  can  be  still  further  discredited,  and  that  he  will 
be  able  to  detach  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  allow  the  South 
African  Party  to  hold  its  own.  Until  the  result  of  his  fresh  challenge 
or  appeal  to  the  Nationalists  is  known,  General  Smuts  can  only  reply 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smartt's  overture  for  amalgamation  by  saying  that  he 
was  asking,  not  for  absorption,  but  for  co-operation.  If,  at  the  next 
General  Election,  the  South  African  Party  fails  to  obtain  a  majority, 
the  temporising  attitude  will  almost  certainly  have  to  be  abandoned. 
In  those  circumstances  the  need  for  fusion  with  the  Unionists  will  be 
brought  home  to  General  Smuts'  followers  with  greater  force,  and  he 
may  be  able  to  avoid  the  consequences  that  he  fears  to-day,  if  he 
accepted,  under  less  compulsion,  the  Unionist  overtures. 

AN  eminently  sound  step  in  the  direction  of  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  question  of  migration  within  the  Empire  has  been  taken  by 
the  Oversea  Settlement  Committee  in  the  despatch  to 
Canada  of  two  women  delegates  to  inquire  as  to  openings 
f  e\irn8'S  in  ^e  Dominion  for  women  from  the  United  Kingdom- 
The  findings  of  the  Commissioners  are  likely  to  prove  a 
disappointment  to  those,  if  there  were  any,  who  imagined  that,  with  a 
surplus  of  women  in  the  Mother  Country  and  a  shortage  in  the 
Dominions,  it  was  merely  necessary  to  transfer  a  sufficient  number 
of  women  to  the  latter  to  have  an  Empire  admirably  balanced  as 
to  the  sexes  in  all  its  component  parts.  According  to  the  report 
now  issued  the  openings  in  Canada  for  women  are  practically  confined 
to  the  callings  in  which  there  is  an  actual  shortage,  or  at  least  no  sur- 
plus of  applicants  in  Great  Britain — domestic  servants,  nurses,  dress- 
makers, and  school-teachers.  Work  in  Canada,  however,  differs  in  two 
respects  from  that  at  home — it  is  less  stereotyped,  requiring  far  more 
"  give  and  take  "  than  is  usual  in  this  country,  and  the  chances  of 
matrimony  are  greater — or  they  were,  before  the  Canadian  Army  took 
back  its  twenty  thousand  brides.  For  the  rest,  the  Commissioners  are 
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emphatic  against  unregulated  emigration,  or  the  spreading  of  the  idea 
that  golden  opportunities  await  anyone  who  lands  in  Canada,  which 
was  inherent  in  the  system  that  offered  a  bonus  to  agents  in  this  country 
who  secured  women  to  go  to  Canada.  Migration  within  the  Empire 
needs  to  be  systematised.  Because  the  supply  of  domestic  servants, 
or  some  other  class  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the 
migration  of  these  women  cannot  be  prevented.  There  will  be  some 
who  are  fitted  for  service  in  Canada,  and  not  in  this  country,  or  vice 
versa,  and  the  aim  to  be  sought  is  that  the  right  individual  in  each 
instance  should  be  found  in  the  right  place,  and  should  not  be  induced 
by  ignorance  or  misrepresentation  to  place  herself  in  a  false  position. 
With  the  publication  of  the  valuable  report  written  by  Miss  G.  S. 
Pott  and  Miss  F.  M.  Girdler  the  opportunities  for  mistakes  in  the 
migration  of  women  to  Canada  should  be  materially  curtailed. 

IT  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  members  of  the  Corona  Club 

(which  consists  of  the  officials,  past  and  present,  of  the  Crown  Colony 

and    Protectorate    Services)    received    the    announce- 

e  o]  tia  ment  that  ^s  Annual  Dinners  were  to  be  resumed 
after  the  long  interval  caused  by  the  War.  The 
gathering  this  year  was  a  notable  one,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Milner,  who  was  supported  by  many  Governors 
and  ex-Governors,  And  made  an  admirable  speech  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  those  who  lost 
their  lives  by  direct  enemy  action,  when  proceeding  to  and  from  their 
posts,  as  well  as  to  those,  fewer  in  number,  who  fell  in  the  actual 
fighting.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  praise  those  who  would  fain  have  joined 
in  the  fray,  but  were  obliged  to  remain  on  duty  in  their  respective 
appointments  overseas.  It  was  due  to  them  that,  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  War,  in  spite  of  local  disturbances  here  and  there,  but  of 
no  more  than  normal  frequency,  there  had  never  been  any  breakdown 
in  administration.  The  wonderful  loyalty  displayed  by  the  diverse 
races  which  comprise  the  British  Empire  was  also  referred  to  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  Pax  Britannica,  he  said,  had  been  main- 
tained intact  throughout.  His  subsequent  remarks  on  the  great 
need  for  the  development  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire 
recalled  the  utterances  of  his  famous  predecessor  and  former  chief, 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  a  colonising  power,  he  asserted,  we  had  a  far 
better  record  for  moral  and  just  administration  than  for  making 
the  most  of  the  vast  potentialities  which  the  Empire  afforded.  It 
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behoved  us,  in  the  most  literal  sense   of  the  words,  to   put  our 
hand  to  the  plough  without  delay. 

THE  Government  really  seems  to  be  making  an  attempt  to  economise, 
and  the  critics  are  rather  grudgingly  admitting  the  fact.  But  the 
same  critics  who  condemn  the  Treasury  for  extravagance 
°dIT>n^y  condemn  it  still  more  strongly  for  stopping  the  un- 
employment dole,  which  looks  as  if  their  real  object 
was  not  so  much  to  improve  our  finances  as  to  damage  the  Govern- 
ment. The  unemployment  dole  is,  in  fact,  the  acid  test,  to  use  the 
current  phrase,  of  political  sincerity.  There  was  a  strong  case  for 
the  dole  when  large  numbers  of  munition  workers  were  discharged 
a  year  ago  ;  there  was  even  some  case  for  extending  it  after  the  first 
three  months,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  industrial  difficulties 
at  home  while  the  Peace  Conference  was  in  session ;  but  that  argu- 
ment is  long  since  outworn,  and  the  dole  has  become  unpopular  both 
with  employers  and  employed,  and  indeed  with  everybody  but  its 
recipients.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  why  the  financial  outlook, 
already  sombre,  should  be  made  still  more  difficult  by  the  continuance 
of  out-of-work  pay. 

ON  the  whole,  the  prospect  has  distinctly  improved  since  the 
summer.     Production  and  exports  mount  month  by  month ;    new 

industrial   undertakings    are   promoted    almost    daily, 
ra  e  an         amj  •£  Qne  may  ju(jge  ^y  ^e  fact  t^at  many  Of  them 

are  over-subscribed,  the  public  have  not  only  got  money 
to  invest,  but  is  in  a  confident  and  even  buoyant  frame  of  mind.  All 
that  is  to  the  good ;  there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  of  which 
the  same  could  be  said.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  must  be 
set  the  continued  depreciation  of  money,  which  springs  from  not 
one,  but  several  causes.  The  failure  of  the  last  Government  loan  is 
one  reason ;  this  has  led  to  a  proposal  for  premium  bonds,  which 
has  been  noisily  supported  despite  the  fact  that  the  weight  of  argument 
is  on  the  whole  adverse  ;  public  opinion  is  seen  now  to  be  slowly 
hardening  against  the  idea.  The  increase  in  the  paper  currency  is 
another  reason  for  depreciation  of  money  :  the  Government  has  been 
condemned,  but  it  is  largely  helpless  in  the  matter.  Wages  are  paid 
in  cash,  and  since  wages  have  increased  so  largely,  more  cash  must 
be  available  to  pay  them ;  if  the  recent  temporary  shortage  of  copper 
and  the  coming  shortage  of  silver  were  allowed  to  apply  to  Treasury 
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Notes  there  would  be  an  immediate  and  justifiable  outcry  from  all 
classes.  If  the  British  working  man  kept  a  bank  account,  and  received 
his  wages  and  paid  his  bills  by  cheque,  quite  half  the  Treasury  Notes 
could  be  cancelled  ;  but  the  Government  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
Labour's  reluctance  in  that  respect.  The  rise  in  prices  is  a  kindred 
cause  ;  when  goods  cost  more,  it  takes  more  money  to  buy  things. 
It  appears  that  we  shall  have  to  get  used  to  this  condition  of  affairs, 
certainly  for  some  years,  possibly  for  all  time  ;  it  costs  more  to  live, 
and  now  that  doctors  have  increased  their  charges  both  for  private 
and  panel  practice  it  even  costs  more  to  die  than  before. 

BUT  money  is,  after  all,  only  a  token,  and  its  value  has  always 
been  declining.  Dr.  Johnson  recorded  the  case  of  a  country  gentle- 
man who  kept  a  house  and  servants,  enjoyed  his  sport 
fFffl™  6- 1*  an<^  contributed  to  charity,  on  two  hundred  a  year, 
'  in  the  eighteenth  century.  That  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  before  the  War,  and  the  War  has  only  hastened  the 
depreciation.  The  process  does  not  seem  likely  to  stop  for  some 
time;  but  it  is  in  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  the  remedies  that 
have  been  suggested  are  mostly  worse  than  the  disease.  The  only 
remedy  that  counts,  in  fact,  is  work;  and  undoubtedly  high  prices 
compel  people  to  work,  since  they  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  idle, 
and  they  also  tend  to  secure  efficiency  of  work,  since  high  wages 
compel  the  employer  to  see  that  he  gets  good  work  for  his  money. 
Already  the  less  efficient  workers,  who  were  necessarily  employed  during 
the  War  because  there  were  no  others  available,  are  being  displaced 
by  the  more  efficient,  and  that  fact  is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  discontent  that  stalks  the  country.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  even  the  semi-efficient  male  has  no  great  difficulty 
is  securing  employment ;  the  really  difficult  problem  is  that  of  the 
women,  who  are  being  dismissed  wholesale  to  make  room  for  the  men. 
But  the  women  have  not  only  learnt  to  work,  but  to  enjoy  their 
independence;  and  those  who  criticise  them  for  "  hanging  on  to  their 
jobs  "  forget  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  one  sex. 
Many  women  will  probably  emigrate,  and  solve  the  problem  in  that 
fashion  ;  but  a  woman  is  naturally  more  attracted  to  home  ties  than 
a  man,  and  therefore  prefers  to  earn  her  living  near  her  own  home- 
Attempts  are  being  made,  but  without  much  success,  to  organise 
women  into  trade  unions  and  similar  associations,  and  it  is  possible 
that  adversity  and  unemployment  will  in  the  long  run  overcome 
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some  of  their  reluctance  to  this  method  of  securing  their  status  ;  but 
for  some  time  to  come  the  whole  problem  will  be  an  extremely  difficult 
one,  and  it  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  hitherto 
well-to-do  parents  who  could  once  afford  to  keep  their  daughters  at 
home  can  no  longer  continue  to  do  so.  The  pressure,  therefore,  is 
felt  at  both  ends,  and  the  competition  between  men  and  women  in 
the  wage-market  will  lead  to  uncomfortable  consequences. 


THE    VOICE    OF    ENGLAND. 

NEVER  so  high  the  voice  of  England  rose 

As  in  her  agony, 

Nor  spoke  so  clear  and  far,  as  when  her  breath 

Came  mid  the  throes  of  worlds  in  smoke  and  flame, 

And  in  the  storm  of  war  and  chill  of  death 

Was  never  still,  but  kept  on  living-warm. 

Then,  while  at  grips  with  fate  and  desperate, 

Ever  so  true  and  well  tuned  she  her  lips, 

That,  like  some  holy  bell,  they  scared  to  flight 

The  cloven-footed  Majesty  of  Might 

With  the  grim  proctors  of  the  Powers  of  Hell 

Arrayed  against  the  Eight. 

Her  foot  was  as  the  root  of  her  own  oak 

And  turned  not  back, 

Nor,  when  the  tempest  broke,  bowed  she  her  head 

Or  let  her  courage  slack.    Her  only  dread 

Was  fear  of  shame  cast  on  her  ancient  name, 

And  to  the  last  she  kept  her  honour  pure, 

As  in  the  stately  days  of  Agincourt. 

Yet,  though  the  voices  of  her  myriad  dead 
To  us  seem  dumb  ;   though  their  beloved  feet, 
Which  were  so  fain  once  more  to  meet  and  tread 
Upon  the  English  shore,  come  not  again, 
Their  glory  still  survives,  a  living  voice, 
Strong,  proud,  supreme,  music  of  gallant  lives 
Unhushed  by  fear,  and  bidding  us  rejcice 
With  Death,  that  he  has  found  so  high  a  theme 
To  score  to  triumph-song  that  shall  resound 
Hinging  for  evermore  in  England's  ear. 

FEED.  G.  PENNEY. 
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AN   HISTORIC  TOUR:    THE  PRINCE   OF   WALES   IN   CANADA. 

IT  was  the  custom  of  kings  of  England  in  the  early  days  of  our  history  to  make 
"  progresses  "  through  the  realm  in  order  to  give  their  lieges  an  opportunity  of 
looking  in  the  face  of  royalty  and  uttering  their  complaints  and  desires.  To- 
day a  royal  progress  through  the  dominions  of  their  successors  is  a  very  different 
enterprise.  To  vast  numbers  of  British  subjects  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Empire  must  remain  an  abstraction  and  a  mystery.  Whatever  mechanical 
science  may  do  for  us  in  developing  communications,  in  the  Empire  there 
must  be  millions  who  will  never  be  able  to  come  to  England  to  see  the  King, 
and  millions  whom  the  King  will  never  be  able  to  visit  in  their  own  home. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  British  kings  and  princes 
have  from  time  to  time  made  Empire  progresses  and  have  actually  come  face 
to  face  and  hand  in  hand  with  large  numbers  of  the  British  people  carrying  on 
the  great  tradition  over  the  water.  Amid  all  the  festive  ceremonies  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  recent  visit  to  Canada,  nothing  was  more  impressive  and 
delightful  than  the  story  of  his  informal  call  at  a  lonely  farm-house,  where 
no  such  honour  was  expected,  in  a  remote  region  of  the  prairie  provinces. 

This  Eoyal  visit  to  Canada  recalls  its  earliest  predecessor  in  1860,  when  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII,  visited  the  vast  country 
which  was  soon  to  become  a  federal  Dominion.  At  the  same  time,  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  brother,  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  was  paying  that  visit 
to  South  Africa  which  is  still  vividly  remembered  and  has  left  many  memorials 
there.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  Canadian  tour  in  1860  was  in  some 
degree  prompted  by  a  recognition  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  assistance  rendered 
by  Canada  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  was  in  response  to  a  Canadian  desire 
that  Queen  Victoria  herself  should  make  the  journey.  The  Prince  Consort, 
alluding  to  these  simultaneous  journeys,  wrote :  "  What  a  charming  picture 
is  here  of  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the  British  race,  and  of  the  useful  co- 
operation of  the  Eoyal  Family  in  the  civilisation  which  England  has  developed 
or  advanced  !  In  both  these  colonies  our  children  are  looked  for  with  great 
affection  and  conscious  national  pride."  Strangely  enlightened  words  in 
those  dark  ages  of  the  Empire  sentiment !  The  Prince  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  United  States 
where  Buchanan  was  President. 

Since  that  date  there  have  been  many  of  these  Eoyal  pilgrimages.  In  1875 
the  same  Prince  visited  India,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
native  chiefs,  and  left  behind  him  a  happy  and  imperishable  memory,  which 
was  revived  by  the  visit  of  his  present  Majesty  in  1911.  King  George  has 
indeed  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  vast  realm. 
In  1879,  in  company  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  visited,  in  the 
Bacchante  (to  which  the  Princes  were  gazetted),  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  the  Cape,  Australia,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  other  parts.  Eleven 
years  later,  when  in  command  of  the  Thrush,  and  on  service  on  the  West 
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Indian  station,  he  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
in  Jamaica. 

Still  very  memorable,  too,  is  the  voyage  he  took,  as  Duke  of  York,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duchess,  to  open  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth in  1901.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  called  at  many  Colonies 
and  Dominions,  including  the  Cape  and  Canada,  and  on  his  return  concen- 
trated his  impressions  in  that  ringing  phrase,  "  Wake  up,  England  !  "  which 
was  worth  many  speeches  and  disquisitions.  Then  came  two  visits  he  paid  to 
India  in  1905  and  1911  :  the  first  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  second  as  King- 
Emperor  of  the  Imperial  Durbar  at  Delhi.  And  in  this  record,  I  must  not  forget 
the  conspicuously  successful  and  memorable  Governor- Generalship  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  Canada. 

The  British  Crown  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  Imperial  unity.  It  is 
the  common  allegiance  to  an  idea  embodied  in  a  House  and  a  Person  that 
furnishes  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  of  the  bonds  holding  together  our 
vast  Oceanic  Empire.  And  as  a  reigning  Sovereign  is  less  free  to  undertake 
these  distant  journeys,  the  Empire  is  happy  at  this  time  in  having  as  a  royal 
representative  a  young  Prince  of  great  and  attractive  charm,  who  carries  with 
him  everywhere  the  glamour  of  hope  and  youth,  and  the  assurance  of  bright 
and  happy  days  for  himself  and  the  great  Commonwealth,  with  whose  fortunes 
he  and  the  whole  Royal  Family  are  so  closely  linked.  And  when  to  those 
personal  attributes  are  added  political  sense  and  knowledge,  tact,  sympathy, 
and  a  happy  gift  of  speech,  we  have  indeed  an  ideal  "  Missionary  of  Empire." 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  record  of  so  extended  a  tour  other  than  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names.  The  Prince  left  England  on  August  5  (1919),  and  made 
his  first  "  landfall  "  in  Newfoundland.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before 
reaching  St.  John's,  His  Royal  Highness  sailed  past  the  little  village  of  Cupids, 
said  to  be  England's  oldest  over-seas  settlement.  The  landing  was  made  at 
King's  Wharf,  the  exact  spot  where  his  grandfather  stepped  ashore  in  1860. 
Here,  as  wherever  the  Prince  went,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 
The  doyen  of  British  possessions  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  record  in  the 
War.  The  Prince,  in  his  speech  at  the  official  luncheon,  referred  to  these  services. 
"  You  have  sent  over  2,000  men,"  he  said,  "  to  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  last 
five  years.  Then  I  knew  your  splendid  Newfoundland  Regiment  on  the  Western 
front,  particularly  on  the  Somme  at  the  end  of  1916,  and  at  Ypres  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  where  it  was  for  so  long  a  unit  of  the  famous  29th  Division, 
with  which  it  first  saw  service  hi  Gallipoli.  Over  5,000  of  your  best  served 
in  that  regiment,  which  has  established  a  glorious  record."  Nor  was  a  tribute 
wanting  to  those  merchant  mariners  from  this  "  nursery  of  seamanship,"  who 
faced  the  perils  of  mine  and  submarine  with  a  courage  so  unquenchable.  We 
can  understand  the  poignant  delight  with  which  this  brief  rehearsal  of  war 
service  and  sacrifice  was  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  Prince  who  had  himself  served 
with  the  Canadian  and  other  Dominion  troops  at  the  front. 

From  St.  John's  in  Newfoundland  the  Prince  sailed  to  St.  John  in  New 
Brunswick,  that  prosperous  maritime  province  of  whose  people  and  politics 
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we  hear  comparatively  little  in  this  country,  perhaps  for  the  happy  reason  that 
New  Brunswick  is  a  prosperous  and  contented  community.  "  Happy  is  the 
land,"  said  the  wise  man,  "  that  has  no  history."  But  New  Brunswick  has 
played  her  part  during  the  War,  as  the  Prince  took  care  to  remind  the  world. 
Here,  on  entering  the  Dominion,  he  struck  the  keynote  of  all  his  many  speeches. 
"  I  do  not  feel  that  I  come  to  this  great  Dominion  as  a  stranger,  since  I  have 
been  so  closely  associated  with  the  Dominion  troops  throughout  the  War  and 
have  made  so  many  friends  among  them.  I  want  Canada  to  look  on  me  as  a 
Canadian,  if  not  actually  by  birth,  yet  certainly  in  mind  and  spirit,  for  this, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  the  ruler  of  the  Great  British  Empire,  I  can  assure  you  I 
am."  And  here  we  are  assured,  as  elsewhere,  the  manner  of  the  royal  speeches 
was  as  attractive  as  their  matter. 

The  light  cruiser  Dragon,  accompanied  by  H.M.S.  Dauntless,  steamed  into 
Halifax  harbour,  Nova  Scotia — Canada's  eastern  gateway — at  ten  o'clock  on  a 
fine  summer  morning  amid  thundering  salvoes  from  the  citadel  and  foreign 
warships  in  the  port.  Here,  again,  the  Prince  set  his  feet  almost  in  the  foot- 
prints of  his  grandfather,  an  engraved  stone  actually  recording  the  spot  where 
the  Prince,  who  was  to  be  King  Edward  VII.,  first  stepped  upon  Canadian  soil. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  War  services  of  this  ancient  British  province.  It 
stands  on  record  that  over  a  million  troops  passed  through  Halifax  during 
the  Great  War.  Here  the  Prince  made  a  special  allusion  to  the  noble  part 
Canadian  women  had  played  during  the  War  in  hospitals,  canteens,  and  a 
hundred  other  spheres  of  service. 

The  next  call  was  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  smallest  but 
not  least  interesting  and  cultured  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Thence,  pursued 
by  the  fervent  cheers  and  regretful  adieux  of  the  little  town  and  province,  we 
steam  northwards  for  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  quaint  old  French  city  on  its 
shores.  At  Quebec  the  Prince  entered  another  world,  to  which  he  readily 
accommodated  himself.  The  "  Bienvenu  "  of  French  Canada  was  as  hearty 
as  the  British  "  WTelcome  "  elsewhere,  but  touched  with  a  characteristic  French 
politesse.  In  the  historic  city  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  His  Koyal  Highness 
had  much  to  see.  He  visited  the  monument  on  which  the  fame  of  the  two 
opposing  generals  is  commemorated  with  a  noble  impartiality :  "Mortem 
virtus  communem,"  runs  the  generous  epigraph,  "  famam  historia,  monumentum 
posteritas  dedit."  The  Prince  spent  some  time  on  the  historic  Heights  of 
Abraham,  part  of  which,  as  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  will  be 
interested  to  hear,  has  been  reserved  for  ever  as  a  beautiful  national  park, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  their  late  President,  the  ever-lamented  Earl 
Grey. 

The  Prince  replied  in  French  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  to  Quebec,  which 
were  themselves  in  French  and  English.  He  recalled  the  great  and  valorous 
services  of  the  Vingirdeuxieme  Bataillon,  the  famous  22nd  Battalion  which 
was  raised  in  Quebec.  Here,  too,  he  did  not  overlook  the  wider  historic  interest. 
"  It  "waiT  a  reaT~pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  for  the  first  time  of  the 
descendants  of  the  valiant  Frenchmen  who  first  conveyed  to  these  shores  the 
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benefit  of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  who,  while  enjoying  the  customs, 
laws,  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  had  been  for  more  than  a  century  faithful 
subjects  of  the  British  Crown."  In  such  utterances,  as  in  the  other  ceremonies 
in  Quebec,  we  seem  to  touch  the  "  secret  "  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
deeper  spiritual  reasons  why  she  stands  to-day  crowned  with  victory  and  clothed 
with  unexampled  honour  and  might.  Deus  fundavit  earn  in  aeternum. 

From  Quebec,  we  motor  through  ninety  miles  of  tilth  and  woodland  to 
Three  Eivers,  where  the  C.P.E.  train  is  boarded,  which  will  be  the  Prince's 
travelling  home  for  ten  weeks  to  come.  Such  a  train,  with  its  bathroom  and 
telephones  and  glorious  observation-platform,  altogether  700  yards  long  and 
700  tons  in  weight  without  the  engine !  So  on  to  Toronto,  most  intrepid, 
enterprising,  and  British  of  all  Empire  cities,  in  that  great  Province  of  Ontario 
which,  as  the  Prince  said,  has  been  "  built  up  on  the  labour  and  faith  "  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  Here  is  not  space  to  speak  of  the  immense  contri- 
bution of  this  loyal  province  to  the  Imperial  forces  in  the  War,  nor  of  the 
welcome,  bordering  on  adoration,  extended  to  the  heir  to  the  British  Crown. 

Then,  doubling  back  on  his  steps,  the  Prince  calls  at  Ottawa,  headquarters 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  where  high  officialdom  gives  him  stately  but 
heartful  reception  ;  and  so  to  Montreal,  thus  called  from  its  Mount  Koyal,  the 
commanding  height  from  which  the  Prince  looked  over  one  of  the  great  world- 
views  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  town  and  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  Eiver. 
Here,  in  a  four  hours'  drive  through  city  and  neighbourhood,  the  Prince  saw 
much  and  many  people,  the  latter  including  the  daughter  of  that  Georges 
Etienne  Cartier,  the  father  of  Canadian  unity,  whose  centenary  is  being 
celebrated  this  year,  vice.  1914,  when  the  War  intervened. 

And  now  it  is  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  At  North  Bay  on  Lake  Ni pissing,  we 
enter  a  rich  mineral  district.  At  Sudbury,  farther  on,  are  the  largest  nickel 
mines  in  the  world,  a  mineral  in  which  the  British  Empire  and  Canada  have  a 
monopoly.  At  Algoma  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  bright  waters 
and  dark  islets  were  flooded  with  moonlight,  a  night's  halt  was  made.  Perhaps 
we  can  imagine  the  excitement  in  this  far-away  lake  village  at  the  arrival  of 
a  real  live  Prince.  And  so  on  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  popularly  known  as  "  Soo," 
an  important  junction  for  the  United  States'  railways,  at  the  channel  that 
links  Superior  and  Huron. 

The  weather  paid  scant  homage  to  the  King's  son  on  his  fishing  tour  on  the 
.Nipigon  River,  unless  a  loud  greeting  of  rain,  hail,  and  thunder  was  intended  as 
such.  So  we  pass  on,  ever  westwards,  to  those  great  emporia,  the  cities  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  through  which  yearly,  in  a  mighty  flood,  stream 
the  harvests  of  the  prairies,  where  stand  the  colossal  elevators  ready  to  receive 
them.  Here  is  an  omen  of  the  country  we  are  about  to  enter,  in  a  troop  of  that 
picturesque  body,  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  the  Eed  Eiders  of  the 
Plain.  It  is  also  significant  of  conditions  in  the  Middle- West  that  children 
of  twenty-four  nationalities,  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  outer  world, 
joined  in  the  royal  reception. 

And  so  through  the  western  gateway,  into  the  vastness,  the  illimitable  grain- 
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land  beyond — to  Saskatoon,  400  miles  beyond  Winnipeg  and  onwards  to 
Edmonton,  400  miles  beyond  Saskatoon,  new  cities  tbat  illustrate  Canada's 
stupendous  advance.  At  Edmonton  are  trappers  bringing  furs  at  this  season 
from  the  far-frozen  North  ;  among  them  a  party  of  Stoney  Indians  come  to  see 
the  great  White  Chief.  Here  the  Prince  witnessed  a  great  cattle  "  stampede," 
and  himself,  mounted  on  a  high-mettled"  broncho," led  a  wild  cowboy  gallop. 
We  have  got  West  with  a  vengeance  ! 

At  Calgary,  a  city  which  thirty  years  ago  had  500  and  to-day  has  70,000 
people,  the  Prince  alluded  with  much  eloquence  to  the  building  of  the  trans- 
continental lines.  Fellows  of  this  Institute  will  remember  how  Lord  Milner, 
on  a  visit  to  Canada,  spoke  of  the  "  imaginative  statesmanship  "  which  "  leapt 
the  wilderness  "  between  east  and  west  and  laid  the  shining  metals  linking  the 
two  shores  and  making  a  Dominion  of  Canada  possible.  "  I  rind  it  difficult," 
said  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  great  man  who 
planned  this  confederation,  who  built  the  railways,  and  consequently  bound 
together  this  northern  half  of  the  North  American  Continent  in  firm  allegiance 
to  British  institutions  and  the  British  Throne."  Some  wise  words  he  had  also 
to  say  on  the  great  task  of  assimilating  the  heterogeneous  human  material 
which  migrates  into  Central  and  Western  Canada. 

Having  joined  in  a  sublime  cattle-drive  in  the  "  cow  country  "  outside 
Calgary,  the  Heir  to  the  British  Throne  was  endued  with  a  title  which  no 
doubt  the  Stoney  Indians  regard  as  scarcely  less  dignified  than  that  of  Prince 
of  Wales.  Young  Thunder,  the  Stoney  chief,  proclaimed  His  Eoyal  Highness 
head  of  his  tribe  under  the  title  of  "  Chief  Morning  Star,"  and  the  Indians  were 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  their  royal  visitor  in  the  head-dress  of  eagles'  feathers 
with  its  elaborate  fur  decorations. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Prince  crossed  the  boundary  into  that  far  western 
province  which,  British  in  deed  as  in  name,  has  upheld  the  tradition  so  long 
on  the  far  Pacific  seaboard.  Here,  by  a  happy  timing  arrangement,  American 
warships,  with  Admiral  Eodman  on  board,  were  at  anchor,  and  took  part  in 
the  great  welcome.  Amid  the  mighty  cedars  and  firs  of  the  Stanley  Park,  the 
Prince  made  a  memorable  speech.  "  Looking  across  the  Burrard  Inlet  that 
morning,"  he  said,  "  he  got  his  first  view  of  the  great  Pacific,  and  felt  himself 
closer  than  he  had  ever  been  to  the  two  other  great  Dominions  of  the  British 
Commonwealth — Australia  and  New  Zealand — where,  as  in  Canada,  he  had 
many  friends  whom  he  had  met  on  active  service  during  the  Great  War."  He 
hoped  to  be  visiting  those  Dominions  very  soon.  "  Just  as  you  are  upholding 
the  British  institutions  in  the  North  American  Continent,  so  they  are  building 
up  a  pure  British  civilisation  under  the  Southern  Cross."  We  have  no  space 
to  describe  the  reception  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  Victoria  on  Vancouver 
Island  or  at  New  Westminster  near  Vancouver  City.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
gratifying  feature  of  the  festivities  was  the  hearty  participation  by  Labour. 
The  "  Bolshevik  "  is  not  unknown  in  the  land,  but  he  has  no  "  look  in  "  amid 
the  vast  majority  of  sane- minded  and  loyal  workers. 

But  we  have  now  touched  the  Farthest  West,  and  must  return  quickly  on 
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our  steps.  It  is  now  the  long  trail  eastwards,  by  many  a  lonely  prairie  station 
•where  stand  the  unfailing  welcomers  from  the  vast  spaces  around.  Medicine 
Hut,  Moose  Jaw,  Swift  Current ;  then  Begina,  the  Saskatchewan  capital  with 
its  fine  Parliament  Buildings  ;  then  for  three  days'  duck-shooting  to  Fort 
Qu'Appelle ;  and  on  to  Winnipeg  where  the  great  trans- continental  lines  are 
bound  together  like  the  sections  of  a  long  fishing-rod.  Here  the  Prince  made 
the  interesting  announcement  that  he  had  become  a  "  rancher  "  on  his  own 
account,  having  clinched  his  many  tributes  to  the  value  and  prospects  of  the 
West  by  purchasing  a  property  near  Calgary,  not  very  far  from  the  railway 
and  the  foothills  of  the  Eockies.  "  The  Western  spirit,"  he  said,  "  is  a  very 
catching  one ;  I  have  caught  it  badly.  I  am  returning  to  the  old  country, 
realising  that  the  Western  provinces  are  going  to  influence  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  enormously."  If  they  would  treat  their  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  British  spirit,  all  would  be  well. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  Prince's  remaining  days  in  Canada — his  visit 
to  the  silver-mines  at  Cobalt  in  Ontario,  where  he  descended  a  shaft  800  feet 
deep  ;  the  great  spectacle  of  the  illuminated  Falls  at  Niagara  ;  the  wide- 
sweeping  tour  through  Ontario,  whose  place-names  are  so  faithfully  copied 
from  the  homeland,  where  the  newer  Stratford,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  London- 
on- Thames  are  to  be  found — the  last  with  its  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall,  and  Black- 
friars.  Here  at  the  London  of  the  West,  the  Prince  spoke  of  his  many  Canadian 
impressions.  He  promised  he  would  be  "  a  very  simple  sort  of  farmer,  not 
going  into  politics  at  all."  But  he  ventured  into  politics  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  young  nation  like  Canada  cannot  afford  to  be  one-sided.  She  must  have  a 
great  industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  development.  The  Prince  hoped  to 
be  often  in  Canada  again.  He  would  return  "  not  merely  as  a  farmer  who 
means  to  do  his  best  to  make  good,  but  as  a  Canadian  for  whom  everything 
in  Canada  has  a  deep  and  genuine  interest." 

So  ends  this  historic  tour  through  Canada.  On  November  10,  at  night,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  crossed  at  House's  Point  that  international  frontier  which 
runs  for  8,000  miles  without  a  fort  or  a  garrison,  and  is  defended,  as  His  Eoyal 
Highness  was  careful  to  note,  by  the  material  goodwill  of  the  peoples  on  either 
side.  From  Dominion  to  Eepublic  the  Prince  passed  from  an  atmosphere  of 
affection  to  one  of  friendship,  but  friendship  cordial  and  enduring.  Those 
who  realise  the  vast  importance  of  holding  together  in  close,  if  informal,  alliance 
the  two  great  bodies  of  English-speaking  people,  will  best  appreciate  the 
receptions  accorded  to  the  heir  to  the  British  monarchy  in  the  Bepublic  of  the 
West.  British  people  have  read  with  especial  pleasure  the  accounts  of  the 
Prince's  visit  to  President  Wilson,  one  of  the  greatest  in  that  honoured  suc- 
cession, who  was  unhappily  still  confined  to  his  sick-room.  We  can  believe 
that  the  British  Prince  won  all  hearts  by  his  frank  and  democratic 
manner.  "  Your  institutions,"  he  said  with  a  sly  humour,  "  your  ways  of 
life,  your  aims  are  as  democratic  as  ours,"  and  his  hearers  were  "  tickled  to 
death  "  at  the  unexpected  inversion  of  the  phrase. 

The  emotions  of  1776  have  so  entirely  evaporated  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
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future  King  of  England  laying  a  wreath  on  Washington's  grave  brings  no 
appreciable  shock  of  surprise  or  any  less  pleasurable  feeling.  We  have  all 
long  ago  accepted  the  facts  and  learnt  the  lessons.  Having  lost  the  material 
and  formal  bond  of  union,  our  object  must  now  be  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  spiritual.  British  and  Americans,  we  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  great  fight  for  world-freedom,  and  we  may  interpret  the  brilliant  scenes 
attending  the  Prince's  visit  to  the  Eepublic  as  an  historic  expression  of  our 
material  desire  to  make  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  common  purpose  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  American  Eepublic  as  close  and  enduring  as  possible. 

J.  SAXON  MILLS. 


THE    PROBLEM   OF    SUCCESSFUL    MIGRATION. 

THE  sources  of  agricultural  and  rural  population  from  which  the  Overseas 
Dominions  draw  their  most  desired  emigrants  from  the  Old  Country  are,  if  not 
exhausted,  at  least  seriously  diminished,  so  that  other  sources  must,  therefore, 
be  tapped.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  narrow,  selfish,  though  perhaps 
natural  view,  that  complains  about  the  drainage  of  our  Home  rural  population 
to  Canada,  simply  because  it  renders  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  gardener,  coachman,  or  farm  labourer  in  the  Old  Country.  In 
Canada  one  never  hears  the  employer  complain  about  the  employee's  wish  to 
better  himself — chiefly,  I  suppose,  because  the  Canadian  sentiment  is  that  the 
worker  should  aspire  to  be  his  own  master.  This  feeling  is  probably  the  out- 
come of  the  Canadian  idea  in  favour  of  a  man  making  his  own  job,  post,  or 
billet,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  average  Englishman — particularly  the 
town-bred  man,  who  nearly  always  seeks  some  salaried  post  in  preference  to 
work  on  his  own  account.  And  as  regards  women — particularly  educated 
women — in  England  they  invariably  look  for  a  paid  post  instead  of  trading  "  on 
their  own."  In  Canada  a  man  thinks  out  his  own  job  and  takes  the  risks  ; 
in  England  one  expects  someone  else  to  find  one  a  situation  and  take  the 
risks.  In  Canada,  more  often  than  not,  a  man  is  his  own  employer.  I 
am  talking  now  in  general  terms  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  first 
principles. 

The  real  problem  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  just  one  and  the  same  for  the  Mother- 
land and  the  Overseas  Dominions,  the  problem  of  getting  people  back  to  the 
land.  It  is  the  same  for  Canada  as  for  the  Old  Country,  because,  until  it  is  solved 
here,  Canada  will  be  unable  to  get  from  us  the  full  immigrant  rural  population 
that  she  wants.  But — and  this  is  important — it  is  not  a  problem  that  Canada 
is  going  to  solve  for  herself  on  Canadian  soil  if  she  can  help  it.  It  has  to  be 
solved  for  her  here  in  the  Old  Country,  and,  if  the  British  Isles  fail  to  do  so,  and 
are  unable  to  provide  the  rural  agricultural  immigrants  that  Canada  requires, 
she  will  seek  to  make  up  the  deficit  by  tapping  the  sources  of  supply  outside 
the  Empire. 

Any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  "  back  to  the  land  "  is  doomed  to  failure 
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if  it  ignores  the  causes  of  the  "  pull  of  the  town."  First  of  these  is  the  main  ' 
principle  that  Man — and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Woman — the  Homemaker — 
is  a  sociable  animal.  Therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sociability  of  the  town 
is  wanted  in  the  country.  Secondly,  as  compared  with  the  town,  the  country 
is  intolerably  dull — particularly  in  the  case  of  people  of  small  education  who 
have  no  sources  of  amusement  in  themselves.  Thirdly,  and  this  affects  women 
specially,  the  country  is  less  convenient  than  the  town/both  as  regards  shopping 
and  opportunities  of  neighbourly  gossip — the  latter  being  the  birthright  of  every 
woman  when  the  day's  work  is  done.  It  may  seem  a  trivial  thing,  but  hundreds 
of  English  women  settled  in  thinly-populated  districts  of  Canada  have  confessed 
that  this  was  what  they  missed  most.  Other  and  better -sounding  reasons  are 
generally  given  why  tae  woman  is  the  impelling  force  which  drives  a  man  and 
his  family  from  the  country  into  the  towns  ;  but  this  is  the  woman's  real  reason, 
though  she  will  not  as  a  rule  own  up  to  it.  The  obvious  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  to  create  as  far  as  possible  for  them  the  village  street  when  you  migrate  them 
from  the  town  into  rural  areas,  whether  in  England  or  in  Canada.  Fourthly, 
there  is  the  sentiment  which  is  symbolised  in  the  saying  that  "  the  streets  of 
London  are  paved  with  gold,"  the  idea  that  the  town  offers  more  scope  and 
opportunity  than  the  country. 

Now,  as  regards  the  British  Isles,  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  although  there 
are  also  the  ill-health  and  miseries,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children,  which 
result  from  living  in  the  congested  urban  centres.  But  in  Canada  it  is  different. 
Canada  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  it  is  the  land,  the  country  more  than 
the  town,  which  gives  it.  There  fortune  is  from  the  soil,  at  present,  rather  than 
from  the  street.  In  England  the  rural  worker  is  an  employee  for  the  most  part, 
or  at  best  the  renter  of  another  man's  property.  In  Canada  he  is  his  own  master 
and  landowner,  or  has  the  near  prospect  of  being  so.  There  are  other,  secondary, 
but  hardly  less  powerful,  causes,  which  exert  a  pull  to  the  towns  in  the  Old 
Country  and  which  have  to  be  met  and  fought  in  solving  the  problem  of  "  back 
to  the  land."  I  mean  those  political  and  economic  conditions  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  Old  World  and  which  also  occur  in  Australia  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  a  decline  of  rural  attraction  has  set  in. 

Put  briefly,  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  big  manufacturers  to  have  a  pool 
of  industrial  and  artisan  population  congested  in  towns — round  the  doors  of 
the  coal  mine,  workshop,  or  factory  rather  than  a  rural  population  scattered 
over  the  country  side.  And  it  suits  the  needs  of  the  modern  politician — parti- 
cularly the  politician  of  a  certain  type — to  have  the  population  gathered  into 
towns  rather  than  spread  over  the  country.  It  is  easier  to  assemble  and  utilise 
the  collective  force  of  the  city  crowd  for  political  purposes  than  that  of  a  scattered 
rural  population.  And  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Trade  Union 
organisations  shared  this  view.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  there  is  a  tacit 
objection  to  the  policy  of  "  back  to  the  land  "  from  tne  manufacturer,  the  poli- 
tician of  certain  type,  and  the  Trade  Union  organiser,  or,  at  least,  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  and  that  this  feeling  is  extended  also  towards  emigration,  because 
emigration  is  so  much  bound  up  with  "  back  to  the  land." 

2  a 
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To  come  to  the  practical  point,  and  so  far  as  it  affects  emigration  to  Canada, 
the  suggestion  I  offer  is  that  we  should  borrow  from  the  United  States  the  method 
of  emigration  en  Hoc.  In  other  words,  that  we  should  create  first,  here  in  the 
Old  Country  from  our  surplus  town  population,  rural  village  communities  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  and  then,  when  sufficiently  trained,  migrate  them 
en  bloc  and  settle  them  as  village  communities  in  Canada.  When  the  farmer 
from  the  United  States  migrates  into  Western  Canada,  he  not  infrequently  comes 
collectively — in  this  way :  An  agent  goes  on  in  advance,  and  then  a  whole 
village,  or  the  greater  portion  of  one,  "  pull  up  stakes  "  and  trek  after  him  to 
the  spot  selected  by  the  agent,  so  that  neighbour  settles  down  next  to  neighbour 
in  the  new  land  and  a  great  deal  of  the  feeling  of  loneliness  is  thereby  obviated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Scottish  emigrant  to  Canada  comes  in  singly, 
so  far  as  each  individual's  plans  and  intentions  are  concerned,  although,  when 
settled  in  the  new  country,  the  Scottish,  being  more  clannish,  have  a  way  of 
drifting  together — which,  perhaps,  is  part  explanation  of  the  success  of  the 
Scot  in  Canada. 

My  plan  is  first  to  create  and  build  up  a  rural  community  of  people  drawn 
from  the  towns,  to  put  together  and  train  as  far  as  possible  while  yet  in  the  Old 
Country  and  then  transport  it  bodily — men,  women,  and  children — to  Canada. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  process  which  engineering 
bridge-builders  adopt,  who  first  assemble  and  put  together  the  component  parts 
of,  say,  an  iron  bridge  in  the  factory  yard,  and  then  take  it  down  and  ship  the 
parts  for  erection  at  its  ultimate  destination. 

I  can  picture  a  little  community  got  together  in  this  way  here  in  England, 
twenty  or  thirty  prospective  farmers  with  their  wives  and  families — a  black- 
smith, a  carpenter,  doctor,  nurse,  butcher,  storekeeper,  schoolmaster,  and  a 
broad-minded  parson — all  trained  together  for  rural  farm  life  and  all  shipped 
off  together  to  take  root  as  a  village  community  in  Canada.  I  need  not  labour 
the  point ;  the  reader,  if  he  has  any  imagination,  can  fill  in  the  details  for  himself. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  a  costly  process  at  first,  and  it  would  require  an  enthusiast 
to  organise  and  carry  it  through.  But  it  could  be  done,  and  it  would  pay  to 
do  it.  The  Government  of  Canada  might  well  contribute  something  towards 
the  cost  of  the  experiment,  and  Canadian  railway  and  shipping  companies 
between  them  might  make  up  the  cost  of  transportation  of  an  approved  village 
community  from  the  British  Isles  desirous  of  collective  settlement  on  the  railway 
company's  lands  in  Canada.  Or  the  cost  might  be  made  a  first  charge  on  the 
land  taken  up  by  the  individual  settlers  of  the  imported  village  community 
before  it  became  absolute  freehold.  There  are  many  ways  of  meeting  the 
expense. 

The  actual  preliminary  training  of  the  selected  town-bred  people  before 
shipment  to  Canada  does  not  present  insuperable  difficulties,  the  real  difficulty 
being  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  community  while  the  process  of  training 
is  going  on.  With  selected  recruits  from  the  towns  such  training  would  occupy 
a  whole  year,  but  with  some  admixture  of  country-bred  agricultural  workers, 
the  process  might  be  shortened,  as  one  man  would  learn  from  the  other.  Local 
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education  authorities  might  contribute  something  towards  the  cost  of  such 
technical  training,  as  they  do  already  in  the  case  of  engineers  and  bricklayers 
in  towns.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  results  I  am  aiming  at,  the  whole  training 
community — all  its  component  parts,  including  the  butcher,  parson,  school- 
master, carpenter,  doctor,  nurse,  etc. — who  are  being  prepared  for  emigration  en 
bloc  as  a  community,  should  be  assembled  together  and  removed  for  training  in 
some  spot  remote  from  town  and  railway — say,  either  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire 
or  Scotland — so  as  to  accustom  them  to  conditions  of  life  in  rural  Canada. 

It  may  sound  drastic,  but  this  condition  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
my  plan. 

The  place  where  the  village  community  would  be  set  up  prior  to  migration 
en  bloc,  would  not  be  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though  farm 
instruction  would  be  given  them,  preferably  by  a  Canadian  farmer  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  training  community  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  self- 
supporting,  especially  if  the  land  and  stock  for  the  purpose  of  training  were  lent 
free  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  utilised.  The  land  and  stock  would  be  available 
for  the  training  of  subsequent  groups.  Houses  and  domestic  appliances  of  the 
Canadian  type  should,  of  course,  be  used,  and  Canadian  history  and  geography 
taught  to  the  children  attending  the  Training  Community  school,  as  well  as 
Canadian  domestic  economy  to  the  adult  women-folk  of  the  community. 

The  head  of  each  family  joining  the  migration  Training  Station  should  be 
required  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  to  go  towards  the  purchase  of  his  Canadian 
farm  land  and  equipment ;  this  would  be  forfeited  to  the  organisation  should 
he  fail  to  migrate  with  the  party  after  undergoing  his  training.  The  same  regu- 
lation should  apply  to  single  men  and  women  admitted  to  the  Training  Station. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  all  the  adults  of  the  migrating  community 
would  desire,  or  be  in  a  position,  to  take  up  land  on  arrival  in  Canada ;  some  might 
wish  to  work  for  others  of  the  party  at  first  for  a  wage,  but  each  should  have 
the  right  to  take  up  a  fixed  area  of  land  within  the  district  occupied  by  the  com- 
munity in  Canada  within,  say,  three  years  of  arrival,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  from  the  enhanced  value  of  land  under  community 
settlement.  In  the  case  of  failure  to  exercise  this  right,  the  land  not  taken  up 
should  fall  to  the  organisation,  and  be  held  by  it  until  such  time  as  its  enhanced 
value  would  yield  a  good  profit  when  disposed  of  in  open  market,  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  funds  of  the  Community  Emigration  Organisation  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  working  the  scheme. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  ready-made  farm  principle  should  be  adopted  by 
the  organisation  in  Canada  entirely,  but  houses  should  be  provided  for  each 
family  on  arrival  at  the  Community  settlement,  and  in  erecting  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  structure  of  the  village  street  should  be  preserved.  The  plan  of 
the  village,  position,  and  size  of  houses,  etc.,  should  be  available  at  the  Training 
Station,  so  that  the  individual  heads  of  families  could  select  their  prospective 
dwelling  before  arrival  at  the  Community  settlement  in  Canada,  and  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  house  by 
instalments,  if  necessary,  within  three  years.  There  would  be  a  farmers," 
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co-operative  union  in  connection  -with  the  settlement,  through  which  the 
members  would  obtain  all  farm  requirements  at  cost  price,  and  which  would 
assist  settlers  in  marketing  their  produce. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  this  scheme  there  is  one  specially  which  presents 
itself  in  relation  to  cost.  The  great  Canadian  Land  Development  Corporations 
and  certain  Peers  who  own  large  tracts  of  undeveloped  land  in  Canada,  might 
well  take  up  this  colonising  scheme  of  community  settlement  and  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  organisation  I  have  described.  Without  doubt,  it  would 
greatly  help  the  development  of  their  properties  and  certainly  add  to  the  selling 
value. of  the  rest  of  these  estates  to  have  a  full-blown  village  community  settled 
down  on  a  portion  of  any  one  of  them.  With  such  a  community  settlement 
established  on  one  corner  of  the  estate,  population  would  immediately  be  drawn  to 
the  rest  of  it,  with  a  consequent  enhanced  selling  value,  as  every  Canadian  knows. 
This  is  a  much  quicker  and  more  certain  process  than  waiting  for  the  individual 
settler  to  dribble  in  slowly.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  it  would  actually  pay  any 
of  these  big  corporations  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  a  single  experiment  of  the 
community  settlement  scheme  and  training  I  have  indicated.  Or  I  can  picture 
some  great  English  Peer  owning  tracts  of  land  in  Canada  doing  it,  and  sending 
out  one  of  these  community  migration  parties,  got  together  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  from  the  English  town  population,  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  his  younger  sons,  to  settle  in  Canada  and  found  a  Canadian  village 
community  bearing  his  name. 

This  is  the  sort  of  practical  Imperialism  that  pays.  W7e  must  not  forget 
that  the  idea  of  the  village  community  migrating  to  a  new  land  is  one  that  has 
its  roots  deep  down  in  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  was  the  first  means  whereby 
these  islands  were  effectively  colonised  with  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  best  colonising  that  is  known  in  history  has  been  done  by 
the  transportation  of  communities  en  bloc  and  not  by  the  aggregate  of  indi- 
vidual emigrants.  That  it  was  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  New  World — 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Quebec  are  instances.  The  days  of  religious  and 
political  persecution  are  well-nigh  over,  and  the  old  causes  which  formerly  drove 
collective  organised  bodies  overseas  are  spent.  But  economic  conditions  have 
replaced  these  as  an  impelling  force,  so  that  the  true  solution  of  the  emigration 
problem  for  Canada,  and  the  "  back  to  the  land  "  difficulty  in  England,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  creation  of  village  communities  out  of  the  surplus  town  population 
of  the  Old  Country. 

As  to  the  raw  material  for  the  scheme  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  task  to 
convert  the  town- bred  element  into  a  rural  farming  population,  if  it  be  properly 
selected  and  handled.  For  instance,  the  habit  of  the  engineer  and  boilerman  to 
cultivate  a  plant  or  two  on  any  bare  scrap  of  land  round  the  factory  is  well  known. 
The  Durham  coal  miner,  as  often  as  not,  is  a  born  horticulturist,  if  he  gets  the 
opportunity,  whose  tastes  run  to  dahlias  and  leeks,  while  the  City  clerk  is  often 
to  be  seen  at  Cannon  Street  on  Saturday  hastening  back  to  plant  his  purchases 
in  his  suburban  garden.  This  instinct  to  get  back  to  the  soil  is  there  right 
enough ;  it  only  needs  organisation  and  development. 
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Postscript. — The  above  was  written  in  1914,  before  the  War,  since  when  we 
see  various  public  schemes  for  settlement  of  individual  demobilised  soldiers  on  the 
land  in  the  Old  Country  as  well  as  the  generous  financial  provisions  of  the 
Canadian  Government  by  way  of  loans  to  individual  settlers  of  the  same  category 
in  the  Dominion.  But  none  of  them  appears  to  handle  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "  Community  Settlement,"  which  is  really  the  one  essential 
condition  to  success.  Even  a  farm-training  colony,  or  a  co-partnership  fanning 
scheme  for  a  body  of  settlers  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  Community  Settlement 
of  individuals,  each  owning  his  own  holding,  with  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a  self-contained  community  such  as  I  have  described,  nor  do  they 
meet  the  objections  to  a  "  back  to  the  land  "  policy  which  my  scheme  attempts 
to  meet  and  overcome. 

J.  S.  EBDMAYNB 

(Captain.) 
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By  THE  RIGHT  HON.  0.  H.  ROBERTS,  H.P. 

I  WAS  invited  by  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance  to  deliver  an  address  on 
"  Empire  Food  Production,"  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  I  want  to  say,  by  way  of  opening,  that  I  feel  this  is  not  one  of 
those  problems  which  should  be  approached  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  political 
economy.  Indeed,  some  political  economists  are  beginning  to  recognise  that  some- 
thing more  than  arithmetical  calculation  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  Food  Supply,  and  other  problems  of  a  like  character.  There  may  be  moral, 
physical,  and  even  spiritual  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  matter, 
and  I  feel  we  often  err  in  laying  down  some  arithmetical  premise  and  refusing  to 
depart  from  it.  because  it  may  affront  some  of  our  political  preconceptions.  I  think 
we  all  recognise  that  one  great  weakness  during  the  War  was  our  extreme  dependence 
on  outside  sources  for  essential  food  supplies,  and  that  correspondingly  the  resisting 
power  of  our  chief  enemies  was  enormously  strengthened,  because  they  had  for  many 
years  pursued  a  vigorous  agricultural  policy,  recognising  that  in  times  of  stress  that 
nation  was  strongest  which  was  most  self -supplied.  Again,  we  shall  agree  that  a 
large  rural  population  is  a  national  reservoir  of  physical  strength,  and  that  if  agri- 
culture continues  to  be  neglected,  if  people  are  to  be  herded  in  large  towns,  physical 
deterioration  must  ensue ;  and,  whether  the  beautiful  dream  underlying  the  League  of 
Nations  is  realised  or  not,  the  nation  whose  population  is  of  a  low  physique  must 
inevitably  fail  in  the  various  forms  of  test  which  must  always  prevail  between  different 
nations  of  the  world.  We  require  to  view  these  problems  in  the  light  of  the  lessons 
of  the  War.  There  are  some  people  who  will  never  learn  anything  :  they  memorise 
a  few  phrases  at  the  outset  of  a  public  career  and  are  never  prepared  to  modify  them 
lest  they  lay  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency.  As  I  have  frequently 
made  the  admission,  I  started  in  public  life,  in  a  very  dogmatic  fashion.  I  had  cer- 
tain ideas  which  I  felt  were  capable  of  easy  application,  and  that  if  I  was  only  allowed 

*  Address  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  November  11,  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Milner,  P.O.,  O.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  in  the  Chair. 
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to  put  them  into  force  the  Millennium  would  arrive — even  in  my  day  and  generation. 
Nevertheless,  in  course  of  time  I  had  to  confront  facts. 

I  came  into  public  life  with  one  great  desire.  I  am  of  agricultural  labouring  stock. 
I  felt  that  my  class  were  greatly  depressed,  and  I  wished  before  I  quitted  the  scene 
to  be  able  to  elevate  the  lot  of  that  class.  I  therefore  started  out  with  a  claim  for 
the  agricultural  labourer  that  he,  like  his  town  brother,  ought  to  be  assured  a  full 
and  secure  life.  But  I  soon  came  to  recognise  that  the  worker  cannot  have  higher 
wages  and  humaner  conditions  apart  from  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  That  is  why  I  came  to  give  support  to  an  agricultural  policy  for  this 
country.  1  care  not  whether  it  accords  with  the  purposes  of  any  party  in  the  State 
or  not ;  for  although,  sometimes,  we  may  be  shown  to  be  economically  inconsistent, 
nevertheless  I  claim  we  are  sound  in  our  political  instincts. 

As  Food  Controller,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  the 
food  supplies  of  our  people,  and  undoubtedly  those  difficulties  have  been  aggravated 
as  a  consequence  of  our  email  Home  production,  our  lack  of  organisation  in  Empire 
supplies,  and  our  dependence — particularly  during  the  War — upon  a  single  market. 
We  must  recognise  that  Home  production  and  Empire  organisation  do  offer  a  certainty 
of  food  supplies,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  also  the  only  means  whereby  we  are 
able  to  bring  prices  under  effective  control ;  for,  after  all,  my  present  official  position 
requires  that  I  should  give  prior  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer.     I 
recognise  that  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  consumer  are  never  absolutely  reconcil- 
able ;  for  he  who  has  something  to  sell,  always  takes  a  somewhat  diSerent  view  of  the 
transaction  from  the  man  who  is  going  to  buy,  and  so  it  will  always  be.    Nevertheless, 
by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  I  believe  a  great  measure  of 
harmony  can  be  brought  about.    Among  the  various  contributions  of  the  Dominions, 
the  common  cause  during  the  War  was  one  which  closely  concerned  the  Ministry 
of  Food,  and  that  was  the  great  effort  of  feeding  the  Army  in  the  field  and  the  civilian 
population  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  under  this  stimulus  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  in  Canada,  Australia,  British  India,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  barley  and  oats  ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  live  stock.    The  lack  of  shipping,  of  course,  prevented  us  availing  ourselves  fully 
of  these  supplies  during  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  War.    The  capacity  thus 
shown  is  an  important  factor  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  great  problem  of  the  future 
— our  Food  Supply.    It  was  apparent,  even  before  the  War,  that  certain  sources 
of  supply  were  being  exhausted.    For  instance,  the  increasing  population,  of  the 
United  States  had  made  the  diminution  of  supplies,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
pork  and  bacon,  a  mere  matter  of  time ;  and  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the  United 
otates  will  gradually  cease  to  be  an  exporting  country,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned. 
Moreover;  the  growth  of  population  throughout  the  world,  and  the  increased  standard 
of  life  everywhere,  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  consumption  is  outdistancing  production. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  the  War  the  standard  of  life  in  Japan  has  been 
completely  revolutionised,  and  the  Japanese  now  insist  on  white  bread  and  meat 
rations.     That  is  but  one  instance  of  what  is  taking  place  throughout  the  world.    I 
recall  a  speech  I  made  in  the  early  days  of  my  career,  when  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
this  process  was  already  so  observable  that  the  time  would  come — perhaps  earlier  than 
we  anticipated- — when  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  would  again  become 
an  economic  proposition.    I  adhere  to  that  view,  and  in  my  opinion  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  exceeding  the  production  of  the  world.    This  difficulty  is  accentuated 
by  the  general  dislocation  of  supplies  during  the  War.  For  some  time,  certain  countries 
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will  fall  out  of  the  category  of  exporting  countries.  For  instance,  Eussia  in  respect 
of  wheat,  and  Central  Europe  in  respect  of  beet ;  and  in  other  countries — for  instance, 
the  United  States — the  men  returning  home  will  probably  carry  with  them  the  habit 
of  increased  meat  consumption.  In  these  circumstances  the  whole  problem  of  Food 
supplies  must  be  carefully  reviewed.  Prior  to  the  War,  the  home  supply  of  wheat 
was  one-fifth  of  the  total,  and  never  exceeded  two-fifths  ;  thus  while  two-fifths  may 
be  obtained  from  Home  farms,  without  a  reduction  of  other  necessary  supplies,  the 
larger  part  has  to  be  imported.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  foods.  Surely,  then, 
the  possibilities  of  production  in  the  Empire  should  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  any 
consideration  of  these  matters.  That  the  Empire  can  be  largely  self-supporting 
appears  clear  both  from  the  great  rise  in  cultivation  and  production  during  the 
War  and  the  existence  of  large  surpluses  for  export.  Under  such  circumstances, 
agreements  can  be  more  readily  made  between  countries  in  the  Empire  than  with 
foreign  lands. 

I  am  told  we  can  buy  from  foreign  countries  just  as  easily  as  from  the  Dominions  ; 
but  our  experience  of  trade  with  the  Dominions  shows  that  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother-Country  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  enter  into  better  agreements  with  them  than  with  foreign  countries.  Sources  of 
supply,  too,  can  be  developed  freer  from  the  influence  of  trusts  ;  and  whilst  we  are 
aware  that  certain  trusts  have  already  secured  a  foothold  in  certain  Dominions,  I 
am  clear  that  by  bringing  the  Dominions  into  closer  trade  relations  with  the  Mother- 
Country  we  can  more  effectually  devise  methods  of  relieving  ourselves  from  the  menace 
of  this  form  of  organisation.  In  fact,  trusts  have  had  too  clear  a  field,  because  we  have 
never  yet  set  out  to  organise  Imperial  supplies.  During  the  War,  because  of  the 
lack  of  shipping,  we  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  source  of  supply,  and  that  strengthened 
the  power  of  these  trusts.  With  that  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  ought  to  expedite  our 
methods  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  opening  up  new  avenues  of  supply 
and  bringing  them  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and 
Great  Britain.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  problem  of  Food  Supply 
must  be  confronted  systematically  as  a  whole ;  Home  Production  and  Imperial  Supplies 
cannot  be  separated.  Above  all,  the  interests  of  the  consumer  must  find  a  place  in 
any  body  which  deals  with  production  and  supply.  Here  we  are  bound  to  face  the 
demand  for  cheap  food.  In  this  country,  undoubtedly,  there  has  been  a  conflict  of 
interests  between  the  rural  and  urban  populations,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
control  are  the  heritage  of  that  state  of  things. 

Our  town  populations  have  demanded  cheap  food  regardless  of  the  source  of  supply, 
and  apparently  heedless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  helping  to  keep  down  the  agricultural 
labourer  and  prevent  the  development  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  which  lies  against  our  great  organised  Labour  Movement ;  for  it  was  only 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  that  proper  consideration  was  given  to  the  life  and 
lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  desirability  of  fostering  Home  production. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  recognise  that  the  prices  which  prevailed  before  the  War  can 
never  return.  I  am  dealing  day  by  day  with  the  Milk  Question.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  Food  Controller  is  either  very  incompetent  or  that  he  is  in  collusion  with  certain 
interests  in  the  community.  The  fact  is  that  milk  in  this  Country  before  the  War  was 
produced  under  uneconomic  conditions.  The  labourer  was  not  receiving  a  fair  return 
for  his  work,  and  the  farmer  never  knew  the  meaning  of  security.  Agriculture  was 
not  placed  in  its  proper  position,  and  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  status  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  to  a 
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degree  which  ought  to  have  been  spread  over  a  generation  of  time.  The  town  worker 
says,  "  My  wages  are  only  raised,  say,  100  per  cent."  The  agricultural  labourer  has 
improved  his  condition  ;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  cost 
of  agricultural  labour  to-day  is  three  times  what  is  was  before  the  War.  It  is  not  too 
high  now.  But  we  have  had  to  reach  this  point  too  swiftly  to  allow  of  the  industry 
adapting  itself  to  this  great  change.  After  all,  well-paid  labour  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  labour.  The  productivity  of  labour  always  tends  to  approximate  to  its 
reward.  Low  wages  mean  small  output.  But  you  cannot  overcome  the  disabilities 
of  generations  in  one  or  two  years.  We  cannot  expect  to  realise  our  full  return 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  what  we  have  to  recognise  is  that  agriculture  before 
the  War  was  not  on  a  sound  economic  basis  ;  and  now  we  are  placing  the  industry  on 
a  firmer  foundation,  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  agricultural  produce,  and  we  can 
only  hope  for  relief  by  efflux  of  time,  improvement  of  methods,  and  getting  more 
out  of  the  soil,  or  a  greater  yield  from  the  cow,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  economics, 
as  anywhere  else,  our  sins  have  to  be  expiated  at  some  time  or  other. 

Since  1917,  the  heavy  task  has  been  placed  on  the  Ministry  of  Food  of  regulating 
supplies  and  the  prices  of  Home  and  imported  food.  I  think  all  acknowledge  that  the 
work  has  been  done  fairly  successfully.  I  think  those  who  preceded  me  at  the  Ministry 
laid  down  sound  principles  and  proper  methods,  and  I  hope  that  during  our  tenure  of 
office  we  have  done  nothing  to  lower  the  standard.  But  this  work  will  have  further 
results  if  advantage  is  taken  of  its  success  to  set  up  some  organisation — different  no 
doubt  in  form,  but  with  the  same  end  in  view — providing  for  a  systematic  development 
of  food  supplies  and  production.  I  believe  the  best  form  of  control  is  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  industries  themselves — the  State,  of  course,  exercising  a  vigilant  oversight.  But 
with  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  cannot  allow  this  question  of  Food  Supplies  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  haphazard  fashion  ;  and  one  reason  I  am  present  to-night  is  to  identify  myself 
with  a  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  Home  Production  and 
the  organisation  of  Empire  resources.  We,  of  course,  can  do  a  great  deal.  At  one 
time,  I  thought  State  action  a  panacea  for  all  social  ills.  I  am  no  longer  quite  so  certain 
of  that,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  State  can  do  something.  It  can  shoulder  its  responsibility ; 
and  its  duty,  at  any  rate,  consists  in  seeing  that  industry  does  organise  itself,  that  land 
is  brought  under  cultivation,  that  we  enter  into  closer  relationship  with  our  various 
Dominions,  in  order  that,  if  any  further  emergency  does  arise,  we  shall  at  least  have 
dealt  with  our  main  weakness. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  I  took  part  in  helping  to  organise  a  number  of  our  large 
trades,  and  was  amazed  occasionally  to  find  employers  saying  there  was  no  identity 
of  interests  between  them  and  other  firms  engaged  irr  the  same  industry,  and 
who  seemed  to  feel  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  out  their  neighbours.  I  often 
told  them,  if  they  would  admit  me  to  their  counsels,  I  should  be  able  to  produce  many 
points  of  contact ;  and  I  am  sure,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  organise  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  efficient  production,  a  large  output,  and  sale  at  reasonable  prices, 
control  in  some  form  or  other  must  continue.  The  future  of  our  industries  is  not  so 
hopeful  as  I  would  desire ;  but,  given  that  organisation,  I  believe  that  control  can 
gradually  taper  off,  and  the  more  efficiently  they  conduct  operations  the  less  subject 
to  State  control  they  will  be.  But  these  great  organisations  can  do  a  lot.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  the  Distillers'  Union  experimented  in  producing  a  potato  which  would 
give  the  largest  available  amount  of  return  per  acre.  The  sugar  refineries  also 
organised  and  paid  for  experiments.  These  are  all  methods  of  efficiency,  and  we  are 
far  too  prone  to  expect  the  State  to  perform  for  us  what  the  trades  themselves  can 
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well  accomplish  if  they  only  exercise  the  will.  Upon  the  trades  themselves  rests  the 
final  responsibility,  and  those  who  fail  to  recognise  this  must  be  outstripped  by 
competitors. 

We  are  told  this  policy  will  tend  to  over-production.  But,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, in  my  view  there  will  not  be  over-production  of  food  for  as  long  a  time  as  we 
can  imagine.  Indeed,  over-production  is  very  often  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  over- 
production so  much  as  faulty  distribution  ;  and  if  we  could  organise  supplies,  I  am  sure 
we  could  so  regulate  distribution  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  over-production 
in  any  one  part.  And  thus  I  feel  the  organisation  under  which  we  meet  to-day  is 
deserving  of  wide  public  acknowledgement  and  thorough  support.  The  resources 
of  the  Empire  appear  to  be  illimitable,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  have 
any  real  appreciation  of  what  the  Empire  is.  In  Australia  the  area  under  crops 
constitutes  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth. 

If  we  could  produce  a  large  agricultural  population  there  is  always  scope  for  them 
within  the  British  Empire.  1  want  to  retain  our  people  at  home,  and  have  always 
taken  that  line ;  but  there  are  those,  thank  goodness,  who  are  very  enterprising,  and 
there  is  always  scope  for  their  services,  and  I  want  to  see  them  guided  to  settle  within 
the  Empire  rather  than  go  and  help  build  up  other  nations.  Of  course,  there  are 
extraordinary  possibilities  of  development  yet.  In  Canada  the  area  under  field 
crops  increased  from  twenty  million  acres  in  1911  to  over  forty-two  millions 
in  1917— a  prodigious  increase,  but  that  is  still  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  the  Dominion. 

I  feel  that  when  our  people  are  made  acquainted  with  the  Dominions,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  Dominions,  they  will  evince  their  pride  in  them  by  settling  down 
in  various  parts  of  those  Dominions.  After  all,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our 
Dominions  for  what  they  did  during  the  War.  We  remember  how  in  August  1914 
they  seemed  to  have  a  profounder  appreciation  of  what  was  involved  in  this  war  than 
many  of  us  at  home. 

We  have  certainly  incurred  some  debt  to  our  Dominions.  It  is  for  us  to  help  to 
develop  their  resources  with  the  aid  of  British  labour  and  British  capital. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remind  you  that  Food  is  the  oldest  source  of  power.  We 
want  food  in  adequate  quantities  and  at  a  fair  price.  I  think  we  can  greatly  increase 
Home  production.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  a  Government  which  embarked 
on  a  vigorous  agricultural  policy  ;  for,  whatever  our  critics  may  say,  this  policy  has 
opened  up  further  avenues  of  wealth  and  employment,  and  my  friends  the  agricultural 
labourers  must  recognise  that,  unless  agriculture  is  made  secure,  their  better 
wages  and  just  conditions  are  always  in  jeopardy.  And  it  is  for  them  to  see  that 
whatever  Government  is  in  power  it  shall  not  so  act  as  to  destroy  the  security  which 
the  agriculturists  now  feel  in  their  industry.  As  I  have  said,  we  can  greatly  increase 
Home  production.  How  far  we  can  increase  the  production  of  wheat,  I  know  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  controversy  ;  but  I  believe  we  can  produce  much  more  even  than 
during  the  War. 

Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  we  require  to  be  more  venturesome.  Why  should  we 
not  produce  sugar  in  this  country  ?  Aftar  all,  if  we  want  the  development  of 
agriculture,  experiments  have  to  be  conducted.  I  have  been  on  a  number  of 
agricultural  commissions  and  committees,  and  I  am  convinced  that  sugar-beet  can 
be  produced  in  this  country  on  an  economic  basis  ;  and  if  it  can,  and  we  put  our 
soil  to  use,  we  employ  our  own  people  and  have  control  of  essential  commodities  within 
our  shores.  How  foolish,  then,  to  continue  to  neglect  our  own  land  and  rely  too  much 
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on  outside  resources !  I  believe  that  Belgium  gets  five  times  the  value  out  of  its 
land  that  we  get  out  of  ours.  The  true  strength  of  the  country  is  organised  Home 
and  Empire  production  and  supply ;  and  though  I  am  not  able  to  go  so  far  as  Colonel 
Amery  went,  perhaps  because  I  have  not  subjected  the  question  to  the  same 
thorough  investigation,  and  though  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Empire  can  be 
made  absolutely  self-supporting,  yet  at  least  I  do  heartily  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  we  should  develop  our  Home  resources  and  our  Empire  resources  to  the  very 
utmost. 

After  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  had  delivered  his  address,  the  discussion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  HAVELOCK  WILSON,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations,  said  :  "  We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  an 
able  address  from  our  good  friend  Mr.  Roberts.  This  Colonial  Institute  stands  for 
the  permanent  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Surely  that  is  a  grand  thing,  because, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  we  should  have  been  salaaming  the 
Kaiser  at  the  present  moment.  We  have  another  class  in  the  community  who  are 
telling  us  we  are  all  wrong,'  that  our  Constitution  and  our  institutions  are  entirely 
wrong ;  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Soviet  form  of  Government — the  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
kind  of  business.  Why  should  we  be  patriotic  ?  We  sometimes  hear  the  expression 
used,  "He  is  only  an  ignorant  sailor";  but  I  would  remind  you  that  most  sailors 
have  been  round  the  world,  and  have  sampled  other  countries,  and  the  conclusion  we 
have  arrived  at  is  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  like  the  Old  Country.  We 
are  patriotic,  because  we  know  what  is  good.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  want 
to  learn  more  about  that  Empire,  and  to  be  educated  to  a  realisation  of  all  that  the 
Empire  means.  Until  we  educate  our  people  to  understand  what  the  British  Empire 
really  means,  we  shall  never  accomplish  great  things.  If  I  were  a  wealthy  man,  I 
would  endow  scholarships  so  that  young  men,  when  they  had  accomplished  certain 
things  in  the  way  of  education,  should  have  a  trip  round  the.  Empire,  free  of  all 
cost.  Certainly,  I  would  advocate  that  no  man  should  sit  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  until  he  had  gone  round  the  Empire,  and,  also,  I  would  exclude  from  the 
Cabinet  any  man  who  has  not  been  round  the  Empire.  As  regards  production  within 
the  Empire,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  land  in  England  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  cheap  land  of  the  Dominions,  where,  in  some  parts  at  least,  you 
can  get  the  land  for  the  clearing.  After  that,  it  is  only  a  question  of  transport.  Thus 
the  land  in  our  Dominions  must  stand  in  a  better  position  than  that  of  our  own 
country,  which  is  so  limited  in  quantity.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  land  in 
this  country  should  not  be  used  as  a  training  ground  for  those  who  are  going  to  the 
Dominions.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  purchase  anything  outside 
the  British  Empire.  We  have  never  made  any  really  great  effort  up  to  now  to  develop 
the  resources  of  this  mighty  Empire.  For  instance,  Canadian  cattle  are  the  healthiest 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time.  If  the  restrictions  were  removed  the  Canadian 
cattle  trade  would  develop  much  faster,  and  the  importation  of  Canadian  live  cattle 
would  stimulate  many  industries  apart  from  the  supply  of  meat  to  this  country. 

Sir  EDWAKD  DAVSON  stated  that  the  West  Indies  could  produce  more  than  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  this  country.  It  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  an  altogether  desirable  thing  to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  one  particular 
place  for  supplies,  but  he  thought  that  our  aim  should  be  by  our  trade  policy  to 
encourage  the  production  of  sugar  not  only  within  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Empire.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
Colonies,  for  he  could  assure  the  meeting  that  when  this  year  the  Government  decided 
to  grant  a  preferential  duty  on  certain  commodities  from  the  Colonies,  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  satisfaction  and  joy  throughout  the  Dominions. 

Mr.    C.    JESSON,   M.P.,  expressed  his  delight  with  Mi-.  Roberts'  speech.      It  had,  he 
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said,  opened  up  a  new  vista.  His  recollection  went  back  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years  in  connection  with  the  Labour  Movement.  During  that  time  he  had  known 
the  idea  of  British  Empire  received  with  ridicule  and  contempt  and  held  up  as  an 
embodiment  of  Jingoism.  He  was  afraid,  too,  that  ho  had  known  the  Chairman  of 
the  present  meeting  held  up  as  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Now  they  all  recognised 
Lord  Milner  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  Colonial  Statesmen  we  had 
ever  had.  He  himself  was  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  question  of  Empire  until  the 
late  War  broke  out,  but  when  he  saw  the  splendid  lads  coming  forward  from  all 
quarters  to  assist  the  old  Mother-Country,  he  began  to  think  that,  after  all,  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  "  This  old  country  is  the  home  of  every  Colonial,"  he  had 
heard  them  say.  In  his  view  that  was  a  sentiment  which  should  be  cultivated,  be- 
cause without  the  assistance  of  the  Dominions  they  would  not  be  sitting  there  that 
night.  Well,  he  got  into  touch  with  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  and  was  trying 
now  to  do  what  he  could  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  great  Labour 
organisations  throughout  the  Empire.  We  were  now  going  in  for  a  reconstruction 
of  our  industrial  system  and  establishing  within  every  industry  a  Whitley  Council. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  link  them  up  with  all  similar  organisations  throughout  the 
Empire,  so  that  we  might  as  far  as  possible  trade  within  the  Empire.  If  we  could 
get  that  system  into  working  order  and  co-operate  to  build  up  Empire  trade,  we 
should  be  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire.  They  wanted  the  co-opera- 
tion of  everyone  for  the  objects  of  the  Britannic  Industrial  Alliance.  He  believed 
himself  that  before  they  could  have  a  successful  League  of  Nations,  they  must  have 
industrial  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.  He  wanted  all  our  different  Colonial 
Institutions  in  this  country  and  all  the  different  trade  organisations  to  get  together 
and  see  how  far  they  could  develop  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  Empire.  If  they 
could  only  bring  together  the  490  million  people  in  the  Empire  end  treat  the  Empire  as 
a  home  market  and  produce  everything  possible  within  the  Empire,  we  should,  he 
believed,  witness  one  of  the  greatest  eras  of  prosperity  that  we  could  ever  dream  of. 

Mr.  HUGH  RATHBONE  expressed  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion  regarding 
the  foundation  of  travelling  fellowships.  He  also  thanked  Mr.  Roberts  for  having 
made  so  clear  what  so  many  of  them  were  thinking — namely,  that  we  had  to  review 
our  previous  conceptions,  that  we  could  not  stand  forward  as  absolute  free-traders 
or  protectionists,  and  that  the  War  had  taught  us  &  great  many  things  which  we 
had  never  thought  of.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roberts  did  not  give  any  hint  as  to 
how  or  in  what  way  he  intended  developments  should  take  place.  It  was  a  matter 
that  required  research  because,  for  instance,  from  his  own  long  experience  of  the 
wheat  trade,  he  could  assure  the  meeting  that,  owing  to  various  conditions,  there  was 
no  trade  about  which  it  was  more  difficult  to  dogmatise. 

Major  E.  H.  M.  LEGGBTT  said  that  the  group  of  countries  in  which  he  was  specially 
interested  and  in  which  developments  were  proceeding,  were  not,  like  the  great  Dominions, 
self-governing,  and  they  depended,  practically,  at  the  outset  on  resources  provided 
from  home  to  enable  their  gigantic  potentialities  to  be  even  partially  realised. 
These  potentialities  undoubtedly  existed.  They  appealed  to  the  Home  Government, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  transport  facilities.  In  so  far  as  Lord  Milner  and 
Colonel  Amery  were  concerned,  they  knew  that  they  were  knocking  at  an  open  door 
when  they  sought  the  development  of  Railways,  Harbours,  and  the  like.  In  this 
matter,  however,  what  was  wanted  was  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Empire — an  effort  which  in  the  end  was  bound  to  be  reproductive.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  Government  could  not  provide  the  funds  at  the  present  moment. 
"  But  then,"  said  Major  Leggatt,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  provide  them  ourselves.  It 
has  not  been  the  policy  in  regard  to  East  Africa  or  West  Africa  in  the  past  to  allow 
facilities  of  transport  of  a  permanent  character  to  be  developed  to  any  great  extent 
by  private  enterprise.  If  the  State  cannot  provide  these  funds,  I  do  not  think  it 
passes  the  wit  of  statesmen  to  provide  safeguards  and  to  enable  us  to  go  ahead. 
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That  is  what  we  want.  If,  I  say,  the  State  can  provide  these  facilities,  good.  If 
not,  throw  the  door  open  and  let  us  see  what  private  enterprise  can  do." 

Colonel  STORDY,  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  spoke  of  the 
wealth  of  cattle  in  those  regions,  and  said  that  in  years  to  come  they  would  prove  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Empire.  The  country  had  an  unfortunate  name  for 
plague  and  mortality  amongst  cattle,  but,  by  means  of  veterinary  science,  they  were 
controlling  the  mortality  in  these  vast  regions.  The  Colonial  Office  was  fully  alive 
to  the  situation,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  had  recently  called  a  conference  of 
veterinarians  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  evil. 

The  Chairman  (  VISCOUNT  MILNER)  :  You  would  not  wish  to  separate  without 
thanking  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  very  interesting  speech  which  he  has  delivered,  and  for 
the  equally  interesting  utterances  which  he  has  elicited  from  subsequent  speakers.  Of 
course,  personally,  I  rejoice  very  much  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  expressed  this  evening. 
Largely,  they  are  sentiments  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  express  for  some  forty 
years — I  do  not  mean  to  say  in  every  detail,  because  we  all  li ve  and  learn ;  and  I  do 
not  pretend  that  when  I  first  began  preaching  the  great  potentialities  of  Empire,  I  realised 
them  as  fully  as  I  do  to-day.  But  when  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  complains  of  the  lack  of 
interest  felt  in  these  Empire  questions  to-day,  I  can  assure  him  that  the  interest  which 
they  do  excite  to-day  are  vivid  and  intense  compared  with  what  I  remember  when 
we  first  started  talking  about  these  questions  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
absolutely  true  that  we  can  obtain  from  the  British  Empire  everything  that  we  require. 
After  all,  we  do  not  want,  Imperialists  though  we  are,  to  live  in  a  sort  of  hermetically 
sealed  Empire  ;  that  is  not  my  idea  of  Imperial  development  at  all.  Imperial  trade  is 
not  something  opposed  to  foreign  trade.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  our  Imperial  trade  will  cany  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  foreign  trade. 
But  certainly  there  is  a  very  great  necessity  for  such  an  economic  development  of  the 
Empire  that  we  may  always  in  the  last  resort  be  able  to  depend  on  the  Empire,  if 
necessary,  for  the  great  staple  commodities  on  which  our  life  and  industry  depend. 
Provided  that  we  keep  command  of  the  seas,  which  it  is  vital  to  do  in  any  case,  we 
might,  with  a  proper  development  of  our  Empire  resources,  be  in  a  position  to  be 
absolutely  safeguarded  against  any  great  interruption  not  only  of  food  supplies,  but 
also,  which  is  not  much  less  important,  the  supply  of  raw  materials  of  our  principal 
industries.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  decry  or  despair  of  the  great  movement 
at  present  on  foot  in  the  world  to  substitute  some  better  means  of  settling  human 
differences  than  the  horrible  method  of  war.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  policy  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  stake  everything  on  the  immediate  success  of 
that  policy.  It  may  be  successful  sooner  and  more  completely  than  we  at  present 
foresee.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  successful  in  the  end ;  but  we  have  a  long  row  to  hoe 
before  we  can  attain  that  happy  era  of  universal  peace.  In  any  case,  we  must  provide 
between  now  and  the  Millennium  for  the  safety  of  this  great  pacific  Empire,  which, 
after  all,  is  going  to  supply,  if  anything  in  the  world  is,  the  driving  force  for  the 
League  of  Nations  movement.  We  have  to  provide  for  its  safety,  and  there  is  no  way 
so  important  as  that  of  enabling  it  to  support  itself. 

Another  reason  for  Empire  development  is  of  a  more  humble  kind.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Roberts  that  we  can  produce  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  in  this  country,  and 
that  we  ought  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  that  direction.  I  look  upon  the  new 
policy  as  regards  agriculture  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  progress  in  our  political 
development.  But,  when  everything  is  said  and  done,  we  shall  require  in  this  island 
enormous  quantities  of  supplies  from  abroad;  and  since  we  must  draw  so  much  from 
abroad,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  why  we  should  draw  preferably  from  our  own 
Empire.  But  there  is  just  one  reason  among  many  upon  which  sufficient  stress  is 
not  laid,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  when  we  buy  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
it  is  vastly  easier  to  pay  than  when  we  get  the  same  things  from  other  lands — not 
universally,  but  generally.  It  used  to  be  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  economists  that 
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the  more  you  imported  the  more  you  are  sure  to  export,  and  certainly  imports  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  exports  :  but  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  only  got  to  go  on  importing 
and  importing,  in  order  to  ensure  being  able  to  export,  because  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  buying  without  paying.     It  may  go  on  long  enough  to  ruin  you.     Inasmuch,  then, 
as  we  have  to  import  so  much,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  buy  from  people 
who  want  in  return  to  buy  our  goods — and  here  comes  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
customers  for  what  we  produce  in  this  country  are  other  nations  of  the  British  Empire. 
The   consumption   of   British   goods   per   head   in    the   British   Dominions   is  enormously 
greater  than  the  consumption  in  foreign  lands ;  therefore  you  need  never  have  any  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  pay  for  the  goods  you  draw  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  by 
manufactures  you  send  out  from  home.     And  it  is  not  at  all  so  easy — you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  exchanges — to  pay  some  foreign  countries  for  what  we  are  deriving   from 
them.     Indeed,  we  could  not  afford   to   pay   them  except   by   a   roundabout   process  in 
which  again   our  Empire  productions  play  a  great  and  vital  part.     There  is  compara- 
tively  little   we   can   supply   that   America   wants,    but   there   is   a   great   deal   America 
wants  that  only  some  of  our  possessions  can  supply  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  pay  America  directly, 
we  can   repay  her  by  means  of  the  productions  of  some  part  of  the  British   Empire. 
Major  Leggett  touched  a  point  which  comes  closely  home  to  me.     We  have  this  great 
Empire,  and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for  every  British  statesman  is  to  dig  deeply 
where  hitherto  we  have  only  scratched.     Major  Leggett  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.     It  is 
mighty  little,  I  agree,  that  any  one  man,  even  in  a  responsible  position,  can  do  to  get 
national    policy    on   sound    lines,    unless   he   is   supported    and    driven    from    behind    by 
public  opinion  demanding  a  forward  policy.     It  is  an  uphill  game  at  present  to  get  a 
move  on  in  the  developments  of  the  dependent  Empire,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
people   are   extremely   ignorant   of   the   capacities   of   production   that   the    Empire   has. 
When   we  get  hundreds   of  millions  of  tropical  products  fsom   our  Empire,  people  will 
begin   to   understand   what  that  Empire   means ;    but  at  present   they  do   not,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  you  have   these   rich    West   India   possessions,  like  British   Guiana, 
with   great   potential   wealth,   and   comparatively  insignificant  production.     We  used   to 
get    most    of    our    sugar    from    the    West   India   possessions,    but   now  we   get   it   from 
Cuba,  because  Cuba  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  United  States,  and  developed  with 
energy   and   capital   on   the   most  go-ahead   American   methods.     The  same   with   Porto 
Rico.     It  is  a  great  reflection  on   our  backward  policy  in  the  matter  of  development 
that   the   American   West   India    islands,   excellent    as    they    are,   should    be  such   miles 
ahead   of  us.     In   West  Africa,  we  have  of  late  years  seen  a  remarkable  development; 
but  it  is   only   beginning,   though   the  right  spirit  is   there.     In   East  Africa,   we   have 
a  number  of  energetic  settlers ;    but  I   do  not  know  that  it  can  be  said  tha.t  govern- 
mentally  we  have  done  very  much.     I  heartily  agree  with  Major  Leggett  that  however 
preferable  development  by  Government  may  be  in  matters  of  national  service,  it  ought 
not   to   make   difficulties   about   private  enterprise   and   capital   doing  what  itself  is  not 
prepared  to  do.     In  one  way  or  another,  we  have  got  to  make  these  places  go  ahead. 
I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again— I  am  speaking  not  so  much  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions — we    have    a    good   record,    on    the   whole,    in    regard   to    the   Government 
of  subject  races  :  a  record  not  without  blemishes,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  a  record  which 
can  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  other  country  in  regard  to   the   administration 
of  justice,  and  the  desire  to  raise  the  people  in  the  scale  of  civilisation ;  but  when    you 
look  at  the  economic  development  of  those  countries,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
poor  record.      It  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  up  to  the  people  of  this 
generation  to  make  a  great  improvement  in  that  respect  on  the  performances  of  their 
predecessors.     Unless  public  opinion  can  be  aroused  to  these  matters,  you  will  never  get 
development — certainly  not  so  fast  as  you  ought  to  do.     I  propose  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to   Mr.   Roberts  for  his  address. 

Mr.   Roberts  responded  and,  on  his  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Lord 
Milner  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Opening  up  the  North. — In  view  of  the  present  high  price  of  meat  and  woollen 
goods  in  Canada  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
the  Canadian  North  as  a  permanent  meat  and  wool  producing  area  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  This  commission  includes  among  its  number  Dr.  J.  Rutherford, 
Railway  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  and  Vilhjanur  Stefansson,  the  explorer.  The  whole 
project  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  results  of  Stefansson's  recent  explorations  and 
the  discoveries  he  has  made,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  departmental  memorandum 
leading  to  the  active  investigation  now  set  on  foot,  which  says,  "Special  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  the  potentialities  of  the  Arctic  and  Sub-Arctic  regions 
of  Canada  as  a  grazing  country.  It  is  represented  that  in  these  regions  there  is  an 
abundant  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  summer  which  forms  nutritious  food  for  grazing 
animals  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a 
million  square  miles  of  such  grazing  grounds  in  Northern  Canada.  Vilhjamur  Stefan- 
sson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  convinced  that  the  musk  ox  can  be  readily  domesticated, 
and  has  urged  that  steps  be  taken  in  that  connection  with  the  object  of  developing 
herds  for  commercial  purposes.  The  development  of  large  reindeer  and  musk  ox 
herds  in  Northern  Canada  will  represent  a  very  important  addition  to  the  meat  pro- 
duction of  the  Dominion,  and  also  to  the  wool  production.  The  value  and  attractive- 
ness of  reindeer  flesh  for  food  purposes  is  well  established.  In  regard  to  musk  ox 
meat  Mr.  Stefansson  claims  that  it  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  beef." 

« 

Land  Settlement  and  Immigration. — Migration  to  Canada,  it  is  reported,  is  again 
showing  signs  of  great  activity,  now  that  the  shipping  situation  is  becoming  easier. 
The  Agent-General  for  Ontario  sent  out  in  November  the  first  large  party  of  domestic 
servants  since  the  War.  Other  parties  are  to  follow. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  the  immigration  figures  to  Canada  from 
the  United  States  exceeded  by  7,000  the  figures  for  the  same  period  in  1918.  For 
September  alone  the  1918  figure  was  more  than  doubled.  From  April  1  to  August  30, 
1919,  55,000  immigrants  entered  Canada.  Of  these  some  24,000  came  from  the  British 
Isles.  In  August  alone  9,400  arrived  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Soldier  Settler. — Work  has  been  begun  in  connection  with  the  first  of  the 
British  Columbia  Provincial  Government's  contracts  for  the  development  of  the  22,000 
acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Southern  Oknagan  district,  which  is  to  be  utilised  as  settle- 
ments for  ex-soldiers.  Between  100  and  150  men  will  be  employed  on  this  land,  and 
the  necessary  machinery  is  being  got  into  position.  One  camp  will  be  opened  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Vasseaux,  and  another  near  the  Fairview  Flats.  An  irrigation  ditch  will 
be  cut  to  carry  water  to  the  section  of  the  land  which  needs  irrigation. 

Home  for  Infirm  Indians. — The  Canadian  Dominion  Government  is  establishing  a 
home  for  old  and  infirm  Indians  on  a  reserve  at  Grand  Bay,  on  the  south-west  shore 
of  Lake  Nipigon,  Ontario.  The  Indian  Agent  recommended  this  step,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  Indians  were  unable  to  care  for  themselves  under  attacks  of  serious  illness. 

Ontario  Grape  Crop. — The  grape  crop  in  the  Niagara  district  promises  to  be  a 
most  successful  one  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years  the  Niagara 
district  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  grape-growing  centres  on  the  American  Continent. 

The  Niagara  District  Grape  Growers'  Association  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  profiteers  and  equalising  prices  on  a  fair  basis  to  all  concerned. 
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Shipbuilding  Output. — In  British  Columbia  shipbuilding  yards  forty-five  vessels  were 
built  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  whole  of  1918.  The  ships  are  valued  at  $24,000,000. 
The  Halifax  shipbuilding  yards  are  also  extremely  busy. 

Canadian  Police  Force. — The  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  of  Canada  and  the 
Dominion  Police  are  to  be  included  in  one  force,  which  will  be  called  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  with  headquarters  in  Ottawa. 

Fanning  by  Electricity. — In  Canada  electricity  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  is  used 
extensively  on  farms.  One  of  the  most  complete  electrical  services  on  a  farm  in 
Ontario  is  that  found  in  the  home  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Rogers,  just  outside  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough. Water  is  pumped  to  house  and  barn  by  electric  power ;  separator,  churn  and 
washing-machine  are  operated  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  house  there  is  an  electric 
range ;  ironing  is  done  electrically,  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  operated,  and  there  is  a  fan 
to  cool  the  rooms,  with  lights  all  over  the  house  in  addition.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  low  cost  at  which  all  these  conveniences  are  obtained.  The  highest 
monthly  bill  in  the  year  was  a  trifle  over  24s.,  with  the  general  run  about  £1.  But 
then  the  rate  is  only  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  electric  current  is  developed 
from  the  splendid  water  powers  of  the  Province,  notably  Niagara  Falls,  and  is  supplied 
by  a  Department  of  the  Provincial  Government,  which  has  constructed  and  operates 
long-distance  transmission  lines  and  transforming  stations.  This  availability  of  cheap 
power  is  naturally  encouraging  the  establishment  of  many  new  manufacturing  plants 
in  Ontario  towns. 

Wheat  Harvest. — Canada's  total  yield  of  wheat  this  year  is  195,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  the  value  is  probably  $400,000,000. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Western  Australian  Farm  School  for  British  Children.— At  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Children's  Farm  Emigration  Society  of  Western  Australia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Child  Emigration  Society  of  Oxford,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Fairbridge,  the 
founder  and  originator  of  the  movement,  was  proceeding  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  financial  aid  from  the  British  Government  for  the  benefit  of  orphaned 
British  children.  The  aim  of  the  movement,  as  explained  at  the  meeting,  is  to  carry 
on  the  emigration  of  orphaned  children  from  the  Mother  Country  to  farm  schools  in 
Western  Australia,  where  they  will  be  educated  for  life  on  the  land. 

Anti-Profiteering  Legislation  in  Australia.— The  Attorney-General  of  Western  Australia, 
in  introducing  in  Parliament  a  Bill  to  regulate,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general 
consumption,  explained  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  profiteering,  and  that  its 
operation  was  to  be  limited  to  the  end  of  1920.  He  said  that,  as  the  Government 
could  only  control  the  seller,  the  Bill  provided  that  in  the  event  of  his  selling  at 
more  than  the  fixed  maximum  price  he  would  be  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  £200,  or  to  both.  In  addition, 
the  buyer  could  recover  from  him  the  excess  price  charged.  It  was  also  made  an 
offence  under  the  measure  for  any  holder  of  stock  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  refuse 
to  sell  at  the  fixed  maximum  price. 

Land  for  Repatriated  Soldiers. — The  Controller  of  Soldiers'  Settlements  has  presented 
to  the  Western  Australian  Parliament  a  report  stating  that  53,000  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  by  the  State  from  private  owners  for  occupation  by  repatriated  soldiers. 
The  Commonwealth  Government  has  agreed  to  advance  £3,375,000  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  this  settlement  scheme,  and  has  also  agreed  to  make  a  substantial  advance  to  assist 
in  providing  each  settler  with  a  sustenance  allowance  for  six  months,  when  his  land 
should  begin  to  yield  some  return. 
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Western  Australia's  Wool  Production.— It  was  recently  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  Western  Australian  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the ,  State's  production  of  wool 
last  year  was  close  on  46,000,000  lb.,  which  was  appraised  at  £2,700,000.  In  1914  the 
wool  clip  was  23,156,288  lb.  from  4,362,801  sheep,  while  in  1917  it  was  increased  to 
58,294,093  lb.  from  6,209,856  sheep.  It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  not  only 
was  there  a  huge  increase  in  production,  but  the  weight  of  the  average  fleece  was 
increased. 

Victoria's  Influenza  Death-Koll.— The  influenza  epidemic  in  Victoria  has  been 
officially  declared  to  be  over.  From  January  25  to  September  16  the  total  death-roll 
from  influenza  numbered  3,224.  The  net  expenditure  incurred  in  connexion  with  the 
outbreak  is  estimated  at  £150,000. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Rice-Growing  in  Natal. — In  view  of  the  high  price  of  rice  many  planters  on  the 
Natal  Coast  north  of  Durban,  and  on  the  coast  of  Zululand,  are  proposing  to  grow 
rice  for  their  own  requirements  and  to  devote  any  surplus  to  the  general  markets. 
Rice  has  been  successfully  grown  in  Natal  in  the  past,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
belief  that  there  is  scope  for  making  it  a  paying  crop. 

Replacement  of  Cane  by  Cotton. — In  parts  of  Zululand  many  planters  declare  that 
they  find  cotton  a  more  paying  crop  than  sugar.  It  involves  less  expense  and  is 
productive  within  about  six  months. 

THE  MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Prosperous  Native  States. — Like  other  countries,  the  Malay  Peninsula  suffered  a 
check  in  its  trade  development  during  the  progress  of  the  Great  War,  though,  of  course, 
in  a  less  striking  degree  than  other  portions  of  the  British  Overseas  Dominions.  In 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  where  the  past  year's  revenue  was  the  highest  on  record — 
£7,985,700 — the  trade  statistics  show  an  aggregate  value  of  £34,884,583,  in  spite  of  a 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  rubber  exports  of  no  less  than  £8,486,834  when  compared 
with  the  previous  year's  figures.  Reports  from  the  Unfederated  States  of  Johore, 
Kelantan,  Trengganu,  Kedah,  and  Perils  show  that  on  the  whole  those  responsible  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  external  trade  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. In  Johore  the  revenue  fell  to  £1,064,664,  which  is  £121,642  less  than  hi 
1917,  but  compares  favourably  with  the  1914  figures,  when  the  revenue  amounted  to 
£507,837.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rubber,  the  revenue  here,  as 
in  most  of  the  other  Native  States,  would  have  been  larger,  while  the  trade  statistics 
would  also  have  shown  better  results.  The  total  trade  of  Johore  was  valued  at  £7,338,180, 
compared  with  £7,773,662  in  1917,  and  £2,943,288  in  1914.  There  were  increases  hi 
the  exports  of  areca  nuts,  copra,  rubber  (22,816  tons  in  1918  against  19,061  tons  in 
1917),  tapioca,  and  other  agricultural  products,  and  decreases  in  pepper  and  gambier. 
The  export  of  tin  ore  also  showed  a  decrease  in  quantity,  but  owing  to  the  high  price 
ruling  for  tin  throughout  the  year  the  value  was  considerably  higher.  The  new  rail- 
way is  proving  of  great  value  in  the  opening  up  of  Johore,  and  large  sums  are  being 
spent  by  the  authorities  on  roads,  waterworks,  wharves,  buildings,  and  other  public  works. 

Kedah's  revenue  in  1918  amounted  to  £590,216  against  £534,821  in  1917,  and  that 
of  Perlis  to  £35,807  against  £30,913  in  1917.  The  striking  feature  in  Kedah's  trade 
was  the  working  of  its  wolfram  and  tin  deposits,  which  yielded  the  handsome  sum  of 
£238,034,  compared  with  £80,615  in  1917,  and  for  this  increase  wolfram  was  mainly 
responsible.  Kedah  promises  to  be  a  large  contributor  to  the  world's  supplies  of 
rubber  and  copra. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  are  the  States  of  Kelantan  and  Trengganu. 
The  former  has  been  under  direct  British  influence  since  the  transfer  of  the  suzerainty 
from  Siam  in  1909,  and  although  the  progress  made  since  then  is  considerable,  there 
are  still  great  opportunities  for  pioneer  work.  Trengganu  stood  more  aloof  from  the 
British  connexion  until  the  present  year,  when  the  new  Sultan  (who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  November  last)  agreed  to  accept  a  British  Adviser,  who  will  now  occupy  a 
similar  status  to  the  British  Advisers  in  other  Native  States,  and  whose  advice  will  be 
followed  in  all  matters  of  administration.  This  will,  undoubtedly,  mark  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  for  Trengganu,  whose  people  are  far  more  industrious  than  Malays  else- 
where. Backward  as  this  State  has  been,  its  financial  position  has  steadily  improved 
since  1914,  the  revenue  in  that  year  being  only  £19,411  compared  with  £73,174  last 
year.  The  increased  export  of  tin  and  wolfram  and  the  high  prices  they  brought 
during  the  year  was  reflected  in  the  increase  of  revenue.  Tin  exports  were  valued  at 
£117,356,  and  wolfram  at  £97,100.  There  is  every  indication  of  a  rich  mining  future 
for  this  State. 

The  revenue  of  Kelantan  amounted  to  £111,463  in  1918,  compared  with  £106,200 
in  1917.  The  value  of  the  trade  was  given  as  £714,968  compared  with  £783,729  in 
1917  ;  the  value  of  exported  rubber  was  £284,554.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
last  three  years  shows  that,  apart  from  rubber,  the  value  of  the  import  trade  is  still 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  export  trade.  This  must  be  attributed  largely 
to  war  conditions,  which  naturally  increase  the  price  of  imported  goods  and  decrease 
the  price  of  many  kinds  of  produce,  owing  to  lack  of  tonnage.  Gold  and  tin  are  found 
in  Kelantan,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  proved  in  the  main  an  agricultural 
country. 
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Cory,  0.  E. — The  Rise  of  South  Africa  :  A  history  of  the  origin  of  South  African  colonisation  and 
of  its  development  towards  the  east  from  the  earliest  times  to  1857.  Vol.  3.  474  pp. 
Maps  and  illustrations.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1919.  25s. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter,  which  deals  generally  with  slavery  at  the  Cape, 
the  third  volume  of  Professor  G.  E.  Cory's  "  Rise  of  South  Africa "  is  concerned  with  the 
stirring  period  of  1835-38  and,  naturally,  mainly  with  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Cape 
Province.  This  volume  is  therefore  much  too  detailed  for  the  ordinary  reader;  but  it  will 
be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  those  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  those  troublous  times.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  be  as 
judicial  as  possible,  to  weigh  and  sum  up  the  evidence  placed  before  him,  and  to  state 
briefly  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  past — unless  he  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  annalist.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cory's  book  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  gather 
that  the  author's  personal  views  are  not  favourable  to  the  Glcnelg-Philip  regime  prevailing 
at  that  time,  and  are,  therefore,  correspondingly  in  favour  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  whom 
he  consistently  but  erroneously  calls  Durban ;  but  a  judicious  summing-up  of  the  whole 
controversy  that  led  to  the  dismissal  of  D'Urban,  and  the  reversal  of  his  policy,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Cory's  pages.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  most  readers  will  be 
convinced  that  Professor  Cory  is  right  in  his  estimate  that  "  the  bigotry  and  incompetence 
of  one  man — Lord  Glenelg  "  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  distress  in  the  Colony,  as  they 
were  certainly  responsible  for  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  story  of  the  vacillating  policy  pursued  by  the  British  Government,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  sentimentalist  Glenelg,  does  not  make  pleasant  reading,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
realise  how  the  philanthropic  element  in  Great  Britain  can  have  been  so  led  astray  by  the  only 
too  evident  inaccuracies  of  Dr.  Philip  and  his  associates. 

That  the  gravest  abuses  existed  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Kafirs  is  made 
sufficiently  clear  in  Mr.  Cory's  volume.  No  one  can  fail  to  realise,  after  reading  all  the 
evidence,  that  many  flagrant  cases  of  injustice  occurred  ;  but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
a  Secretary  of  State,  supported  by  an  organised  body  of  philanthropists,  can  have  failed  to 
realise  the  true  situation,  viz.  that  a  mere  handful  of  colonists  were  confronted  by  a 
powerful  combination  of  warlike  and  military  tribes  who  were  practically  barbarians  and 
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could  only  be  kept  in  check  by  a  definite  and  consistent  policy  of  justice  tempered 
with  firmness.  In  his  own  defence  D'Urban  had  written  to  Lord  Glenelg  that  he  pro- 
tested against  "  the  indignity  with  which  your  Lordship  has,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
been  pleased  to  visit  me,  His  Majesty's  Governor  of  this  Colony,  in  placing  your  declared 
reliance  upon  the  anonymous  information  then  before  your  Lordship,  in  contradiction  to  my 
direct  official  statements,  then  also  before  you  ;  unhesitatingly  adopting  the  former  and  doubt- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  latter " ;  and  one  cannot  help  believing,  on  the  evidence  offered 
by  Mr.  Cory,  that  the  whole  affair  was  only  one  of  those  numerous  cases  of  the  doctrinaire- 
armchair  official  versus  the  trained  man-on-the-spot  that  have  so  frequently  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire. 

Throughout,  Professor  Cory's  volume  is  most  interesting  reading.  He  has  made  a  pro- 
longed and  careful  study  of  most  of  the  available  records,  knows  thoroughly  and  loves  the 
country  about  which  he  writes — having  resided  at  Grahamstown  for  many  years — and  is 
imbued  with  all  the  out-of-the-way  local  information  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  survivors 
of  that  period.  Grahamstown,  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Albany  Settlers  of  1819-1820, 
though  not  the  scene  of  their  earliest  adventures,  has  been  to  him  an  inspiration  and  an 
incentive  in  the  compilation  of  this  history,  which,  though  it  has  its  limitations  as  a  critical 
survey,  is  nevertheless  the  best  connected  account  of  the  stormy  history  of,  more  especially, 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  Cape  Province. 

Lang,  William. — A  Sea-Lawyer's  Log.    267  pp.     London  :    Methuen  &  Co.     1919.     6s. 

This  is  an  amusing  account  of  life  in  the  Navy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new 
"  entry."  The  author  has  evidently  gone  through  the  mill,  and  he  writes  with  adequate  and 
well-expressed  feeling  of  his  experiences.  There  is  a  breezy  and  healthy  tone  about  his 
confidences  suggestive  of  tar  (if  tar  be  still  used  in  the  Navy)  and  ozone,  and  Mr.  Lang's 
narrative  is  good  enough  to  wile  away  an  idle  half-hour.  But  one  is  rather  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  author  that  this  is  "  an  unnecessary  book  foisted  upon  the  public  "  and  to  assign 
to  him  the  responsibility  he  facetiously  disclaims.  At  any  rate,  no  very  profound  informa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  garnered  by  the  reader — which  is,  or  is  not,  ixn  advantage.  Our  own 
columns,  however,  have  so  often  displayed  Mr.  Lang's  powers  in  their  more  serious  exercise  that 
he  may  well  be  permitted  to  "  have  his  fling." 

Official  Tear  Book  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  No.  2,  1918.  785  pp.  Maps.  Pretoria  : 
Government  Printing  &  Stationery  Office.  1919. 

This  statistical  record  of  South  Africa  is  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  covers  the  period  from  1910  to  1916.  It  forms  an  invaluable  com- 
pendium of  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  including  the  history,  constitution, 
education,  social  development,  administration,  and  general  progress  of  the  Union,  illustrated 
by  copious  statistics  and  numerous  maps.  The  book  is  obviously  based  upon  the 
admirable  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  Year  Books,  and  the  Union  Government  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  thus  following  the  example  set  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  now 
only  remains  for  Canada  to  put  its  own  house  in  order  and  to  issue  a  really  adequate  annual 
description  of  the  administration  and  resources  of  the  senior  Dominion. 

Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille. — Bulletin  des  Caoutchoucs ;  Bulletin  del  Matieres  dross ;  Bulletin 
des  Cereales  et  Plantfs  d  Fictile.  Paris  :  Librairie  H.  Dunod  &  E.  Pinat,  49  Quai  des 
Grands-Augustins.  1919. 

The  Colonial  Institute  of  Marseilles  is  performing  a  most  useful  work  in  issuing  periodi- 
cally these  three  Bulletins  dealing  with  tropical  products,  and  it  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  initiative  and  energy  shown  in  its  administration.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Emile 
Baillaud  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  make  the  Institute  one  of  the  most  valuable  semi- 
official bodies  in  France,  and  it  is  carrying  on,  though  largely  on  the  commercial  side,  some 
of  the  functions  performed  by  our  own  Imperial  Institute. 

Hart,  Robert  Edward. — Les  Volontaires  Mauriciens  aux  Armies  (1914-1918).  1919.  96  pp. 
The  General  Printing  &  Stationery  Co.,  Ld.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  list,  with  a  short  record  of  each,  of  the  volunteers,  520  in  all, 
who  served  in  the  Allied  Armies  during  the  War.  In  the  introduction  the  author,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Hart,  writes  movingly  on  the  subject  of  the  Empire's  great  sacrifice  and  on  the 
worthy  contribution  made  by  Mauritius. 

B.  G.  Macbeth. — The  Romance  of  Western  Canada.     Pp.  309.     Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

There  have  been  more  pretentious  books  on  the  growth  of  Western  Canada,  but  none 
more  vivid  and  actual  than  this  work  by  an  eye-witness,  whose  only  fault  is  that,  like 
his  predecessor  in  the  play,  he  does  not  give  us  "  enough."  Mr.  Macbeth  is  an  impartial 
historian  of  the  scenes  he  has  witnessed — and  impartiality  is  not  easy  in  dealing  with  the 
Eiel  Rebellion,  or  the  religious  question  in  Manitoba,  even  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but 
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his  accuracy  does  not  imply  any  loss  of  vividness  in  the  narrative.  The  rough  pageant 
of  the  years  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  new  nation  out  of  the  untamed  West,  passes 
before  us  in  these  pages  ;  at  the  beginning  is  the  prairie,  at  the  end  is  national  consciousness. 

Wagner,  Emile  R, — L'Allemagne  et  VAmerique  latine.    Librarie  Felix  Alcan,  Paris.    3  fcs.  50  o. 

The  story  of  German  commercial  and  colonial  penetration  in  South  America,  told  with 
an  admirable  restraint  and  responsibility  and  a  fullness  of  detail  which  should  make  this  a 
standard  work. 

Crowe,  Brig.-Qeneral  J.  H.  V. — General  Smuts'   Campaign  in  East    Africa.    Pp.   280.     John 

Murray. 

This  excellent  record,  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans,  and  with  an  introduction  by  General 
Smuts  himself,  will  probably  become  the  standard  record  of  the  first  stages  of  the  arduous 
campaign  in  East  Africa  associated  with  General  Smuts'  name. 

Allin,  Cephas  Daniel. — A  History  of  the  Tariff  Relations  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     Pp.   177. 
Minnesota  University  :  "  Studies  in  the  Social  Sciences." 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  detailed  volume  discussing  the  various  inter-State  tariffs  which 
existed  in  Australia  in  pre-Commonwealth  days.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  abolition 
of  these  tariffs  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  federation,  and  probably  delayed  it  for 
some  years. 

Horwood,  C.  Baring,  B.Sc.,  &c. — The  Gold  Deposits  of  the  Band.    Pp.  xx  +  393.    Illustrations, 

plans,  &c.    Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.     16*.  net. 

This  important  addition  to  the  Scientific  Text-books  Series  contains  a  new  contribution 
to  economic  geology  that  is  not  likely  to  be  quickly  superseded ;  it  is  "  the  result  of 
more  than  twelve  years'  study  and  research,  and  of  observations  and  facts  recorded  and 
collected  by  the  author  during  a  decade  spent  in  the  goldfields  of  the  Witwatersrand."  It 
is  almost  incredible,  the  author  states,  that  this  work  had  not  been  done  by  others  before, 
considering  the  enormous  value  of  the  Rand  mines.  There  are  chapters  on  the  auriferous 
conglomerates,  the  pyrites  replacements,  the  carbon  in  the  banket,  the  rare  metals  in  the 
banket,  the  distribution  of  the  gold,  local  indications  of  good  ore,  and  the  genesis  of  the 
gold  and  the  period  of  mineralisation.  In  a  discussion  of  the  life  of  the  Rand  Goldfield 
the  author  points  out  that  there  are  millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  Main  Reef  which  it  will 
some  day  pay  to  mine,  if  the  industry  is  not  burdened  by  excessive  taxation,  and  is  given 
sympathetic  treatment  by  the  local  Government. 

Edgar,  William  C. — England  during  the  Last  Months  of  the  War.    Minneapolis  :  Powers  Mercantile 
Co.    60  cents. 

A  series  of  letters,  written  for  The  North-  Western  Miller  and  The  Bellman,  by  one  of  the  company 
of  distinguished  editors  who  visited  England  in  19 18  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government, 
are  here  reprinted  in  book  form.  They  are  characterised  by  a  capacity  for  sympathetic  observation 
and  a  native  shrewdness.  Fellows  of  the  R.C.I,  who  listened  to  Mr.  Edgar's  address  in  the  Smoking 
Room  last  September  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  lecturer's  views  on  his  audience. 

Burwash,    Edward   Moore    Jackson. — The  Geology  of   Vancouver  and    Vicinity.     Chicago :     The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     $1.60  net.     13  oz. 

A  masterly  treatise,  amplifying  previous  reports  on  the  subject.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs  and  maps. 

Barrett,  Sir  James  W. — War  Work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Egypt,  xx  +  212  pp.  London  :  H.  K. 
Lewis.  1919.  104.  Gd. 

Sir  James  Barrett  describes  the  admirable  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  one  special  sphere  of 
their  activities,  viz.,  Egypt.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  in  the  volume  that  is  only  of 
interest  to  those  who  were  more  immediately  concerned,  but  it  forms,  nevertheless,  an 
interesting  record  of  what  was  done  so  enthusiastically  and  ungrudgingly  on  behalf  of  our 
troops.  It  is  a  record  of  excellent  organisation  which  only  those  who  were  there  can  fully 
appreciate,  and  of  close  co-operation  between  the  Australian  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.M.C.A. 
The  chapter  on  physical  education  is  of  special  interest. 

Kirkpatrick,  A.  A, — South  America  and  the  War :  Being  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  London,  King's  College,  under  the  Tooke  Trust  in  the 
Lent  Term,  1918.  79pp.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  1918.  4«.  6d. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  since  it  does  not  deal  with  the  part 
taken  by  South  America  in  the  War  but  rather  with  political  feeling  and  German  economic 
and  political  propaganda  in  the  Latin  Republics,  as  well  as  with  the  results  of  the  War 
upon  South  American  trade  and  finance.  A  particularly  interesting  chapter  deals  with 
Pan-Americanism  as  applied  to  South  America. 
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Piggott,  Sir  James. — The  Free  Seas  in  War.     London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd. 

A  "  talk  "  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas  by  an  eminent  legal  authority,  together  with  extracts  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  David  Urquhart  (1852-1875)  compiled  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  M. 
Sidney  Parry — the  whole  forming  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  old  controversy,  which  attempts 
may  yet  be  made  to  revive,  in  spite  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Freeman,  Lewis  B. — Stories  of  the  Ships.    290  pp.     London  :   John  Murray.     1919.     7«. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  an  official  Press  Representative  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  The 
book  contains  a  number  of  somewhat  impressionistic  sketches  of  naval  matters  during  the  War. 

RotliJeld,  Otto. — With  Pen  and  Rifle  in  KisUwar.     177  pp.     Bombay  :    D.    V.    Tajaporevala, 
Sous  &  Co.,  103  Meadows  Street.     1918.     7«.  6d. 

The  province  of  Kishtwar,  situated  between  Kashmir  and  Chamba,  on  the  way  to  Simla, 
and  forming  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  and  Jammu,  is  so  little 
known  that  this  book  is  extremely  welcome.  The  author  claims  of  Kishtwar  that  "  its 
scenery  is  almost  unique,  its  inhabitants  are  peculiar,  its  remains  are  undeciphered,  and  its 
sport  is  exceptional." 

Bruce,    Sir    Charles. — Milestones    on    my    Long   Journey :     Memories    of   a    Colonial    Governor. 
202  pp.     Glasgow  :    James  Maclehose  &  Son.     1919. 

Sir  Charles  Brace's  book  of  reminiscences  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns. 
It  has  reached  its  third  edition. 

Hackett,  J.  t. — My  Commonplace  Book.     Pp.    xv^lOS.        London :     T.    Fisher    Unwin.     1919. 
12*.   Gd. 

This  is  a  book  to  take  up  at  an  idle  moment.  It  consists  of  quotations  from  various 
authors,  living  and  dead,  and  is  in  fact  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be — a  commonplace 
book.  The  editor  is  an  inhabitant  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  where  the  first  edition  was 
published.  The  present  edition,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  is  sold  on  behalf  of  the 
Red  Cross  Fund. 


THE    OPENING    MEETING   OF   THE    SESSION. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  November  11.  Counter  attractions  on  the  evening  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  Armistice  prevented  the  Hall  from  being  filled,  but  a'  fairly  large  audience  had 
assembled  and  followed  the  speeches  with  the  closest  interest. 

Before  the  meeting  was  opened,  an  Organ  Recital  was  given  by  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs, 
one  of  the  items  on  the  programme  being  a  new  "  United  Empire "  March,  by  the 
well-known  Dutch  composer,  H.  Koopman,  which  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Maurice 
W.  Wiehe,  F.R.C.I.,  of  Mauritius,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Institute. 

Lieut. -Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who 
took  the  chair  at  the  outset,  spoke  of  the  efficient  way  hi  which  Mr.  Roberts  had 
carried  out  the  duties  of  Food  Controller,  and  said  that  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate, 
we  could  claim  that  the  Government  had  shown  foresight  in  regard  to  large  problems, 
and  ability  and  grasp  in  handling  them.  "  In  my  belief,"  said  Colonel  Amery,  "  there 
is  no  need  why  all  the  supplies  which  this  country  needs  should  not  be  found  in 
abundance,  and,  indeed,  many  times  over,  from  the  illimitable  resources  of  the  Dominions 
of  the  Crown." 

LORD  MILNER,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  had  been  detained,  then 
took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  delivered  the  address  on  "  Empire  Food  Pro- 
duction," which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Tour. — It  is  impossible  to  foresee  at  this  tima  the  good 
effect  that  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  have  in  attaching  Canadians 
more  closely  to  the  Empire.  No  legislation,  no  conference,  nor  anything  of  that  kind 
could  possibly  have  the  effect  that  this  visit  will  have,  and  no  words  are  too  strong 
to  use  in  this  connection.  It  will  give  an  impetus  to  everything  that  is  favourable 
to  a  closer  connection  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country ;  and  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  advantage  of  this  sentiment,  and  have  a  greater 
hold  upon  its  members  here  than  it  has  ever  had  before. 

I  am,   etc., 

FREDERIC  HAGUE, 

Honorary  Organising  Secretary,  Province  of  Quebec. 
Montreal,  October  30.  1919. 

Coffee  Cultivation. — I  was  present  at  Mr.  Rufus  Farrar's  address  on  "  Coffee 
Cultivation  in  the  British  Empire "  on  June  5  last,  when  "  he  particularly  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  possessed  by  Queensland,  where  small  coffee  holdings  could  be  run  by 
ex-service  men  and  their  families,  etc.,"  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point  out  that,  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  climate,  the  proposal  is  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Farrar 
admitted  in  his  lecture  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  practical  side  of  coffee  planting, 
so  the  following  facts  may  be  of  interest  to  him,  and  to  those  of  your  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Coffee  takes  about  five  years  to  come  into  production.  The  greatest  extent  of  land 
which  one  man  could  cultivate  would  be  about  three  acres,  which  would  mean  that 
he  would  have  about  1,600  trees  all  told  on  his  holding,  assuming  that  the  trees  were 
planted  three  yards  apart.  A  pound  of  clean  coffee  per  tree  is  considered  a  good 
average  yield,  but  we  will  allow  that  the  small  holder  gets  three  pounds  per  tree  on 
his  fifth  year,  his  crop  would  therefore  amount  to  4,842  Ib.  of  clean  coffee.  The  total 
value  of  the  crop  would  therefore  be  about  £200,  on  a  basis  of  tenpence  a  pound 
placed  on  the  holding  (an  exceptionally  high  price).  Two  hundred  pounds  is  not  a 
very  large  amount,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  four  years  have 
produced  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  returns,  and  a  further  £200  would  repre- 
sent his  entire  takings  for  that  period.  From  the  time  of  planting  out  from  the 
nursery,  he  would  have  to  keep  his  plantation  free  from  weeds,  and  this  would  keep 
him  fully  occupied  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year,  for  there  are  few  plants  which 
require  more  purity  of  soil  than  the  coffee  tree.  His  crop  of  4,842  Ib.  of  coffee  would 
mean  some  24,210  Ib.  in  the  cherry,  and  this  amount  of  coffee  could  not  be  picked 
by  one  individual  in  less  than  six  months,  picking  at  the  rate  of  150  Ib.  daily.  It 
would  therefore  be  impossible  to  gather  in  his  crop  unaided,  for  as  soon  as  the  berries 
are  ripe  they  must  be  gathered,  as  the  fruit  does  not  remain  on  the  tree  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  falls  to  the  ground.  The  calling  in  of  outside  labour  would  be  an 
expensive  affair,  with  a  crop  worth  only  £200,  especially  in  Queensland,  where  there 
is  no  coloured  labour.  With  weeding  and  picking  alone  we  see  from  the  above  statements 
that  he  is  fully  occupied,  and  I  will  not  go  into  details  with  regard  to  pruning,  handling, 
arranging,  and  planting  shade,  which  all  take  a  certain  amount  of  time. 

I  may  mention  that  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  world  clean  twenty-five  square 
yards  of  plantation  in  one  day,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  often  have  to  work  from 
early  morn  until  dusk.  In  the  picking  season  150  Ib.  of  coffee  in  the  cherry  is  considered 
a  good  day's  picking,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  labourers  have  been  working 
on  coffee  plantations  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  it  would  take  some  time 
for  the  small  holder  to  reach  their  state  of  efficiency. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  views  of  planters  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
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on  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  small  holdings,  although  I  imagine  that  the  con- 
ditions here  compare  very  favourably  -with  other  cofiee-growing  countries.  I  agree  that 
the  settlement  of  ex-service  men  on  small  holdings  is  a  very  urgent  one,  and  I  regret 
to  have  to  pour  cold  water  on  Mr.  Farrar's  proposal;  but  unfortunately  coffee  is  one 
the  cultivation  of  which  demands  cheap  labour  and  plenty  of  it  to  ensure  success, 
and  however  hard-working  the  small  holder  might  be,  his  efforts  to  produce  coffee  under 
the  circumstances  are  bound  to  meet  with  failure. 

G.  KOESTER, 

Alta  vera  Paz,  Guatemala.  Captain. 

October  12,  1919. 

The  Late  Mr.  T.  H.  Hatton  Richards. — In  the  Obituary  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  September  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  no  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  T.  Hatton 
Richards'  activities  during  the  War.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  went  to  the  War 
Office  and  offered  his  services,  which  were  gratefully  accepted.  He  was  fully  occupied 
with  recruiting  duties  until  December  1914,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Passport  Office. 
On  July  9,  1915,  he  was  appointed  temporary  Examiner  of  Passports,  and  eventually 
rose  to  the  position  of  Senior  Examiner.  His  death  in  harness  was  keenly  felt  by  his 
colleagues  at  the  Passport  Office,  where  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  during  the 
country's  hour  of  need  won  their  esteem  and  respect.  In  spite  of  his  strenuous  work 
at  the  Passport  Office,  he  was  in  constant  attendance  at  night  as  a  steward  at  the  Air 
Raid  Shelter  in  Cavendish  Square. 

HUBERT  S.  MARTIN, 

Chief  Passport  Officer. 

The  Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. — With  reference  to  the  interesting  article 
entitled  "  An  Ill-starred  Imperialist,"  in  the  October  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  will 
you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  William  Paterson  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England ;  nor  is  it  the  case  that  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  such  an  institution. 
The  question  of  a  national  bank  had  occupied  the  minds  of  public  men  for  many 
years ;  in  fact,  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  Government  from  1621  onwards ; 
but  they  were  ''  pigeon-holed,"  including  Paterson's,  until  the  project  was  taken  up 
in  earnest  by  able  and  practical  people. 

The  real  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  Charles  Montague,  subsequently 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Halifax,  a  most  accomplished  financier,  who  also 
established  the  National  Debt,  invented  the  system  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  restored 
the  vitiated  currency  of  his  day.  From  among  the  many  schemes  propounded  he 
preferred  Paterson's  ;  drafted  the  Act  which  formed  the  Bank ;  and  piloted  it  through 
both  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition  inside 
and  outside  Parliament.  It  is  true  he  had  a  co-founder,  but  it  was  not  William 
Paterson.  It  was  Michael  Godfrey,  a  London  merchant,  who  handled  the  moneyed 
men  of  the  City  with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  Montague,  and  published  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  benefits  which  the  Bank  would  confer,  and  refuting  the  alarmist 
objections  brought  against  it.  These  were  the  two  who  made  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  Paterson  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  Directors 
for  a  few  months.  But  had  it  not  been  for  Montague  and  Godfrey  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  direct. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  said  that  Paterson  suggested  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland  to  William  III,  which  is  no  doubt  true,  as  he  was  full  of  suggestions, 
but  he  is  never  credited  with  having  created  that  Union.  It  would  be  absurd  to  do 
so;  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  credit  him  with  having  created  the  Bank  of  England 

Newcastle.  I-  G-  TAYLOR. 
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Problems  of  Reconstruction  in  the  Pacific. — I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  which  Mr.  Guy  H.  Scholefield  read  hia  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  Problems  of 
Reconstruction  in  the  Pacific,"  and  I  have  now  read  with  pleasure  the  extremely 
lucid  letter  from  the  pen  of  BO  high  an  authority  on  matters  affecting  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  Sir  Bickham  Escott,  published  in  the  July  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  I  yield 
to  none  in  my  admiration  of  Sir  Bickham  Escott's  official  record,  and  the  sole  reason 
which  actuates  me  to  venture  in  a  discussion  of  the  problems  under  review  is  that  it 
has  been  a  privilege  of  mine  to  visit  several  of  the  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  to  study  at  first  hand  something  of  their  present-day  needs  and  wants.  In  the 
first  place,  since  the  letter  in  question  was  written,  the  Paris  Conference  decided,  and, 
I  believe,  rightly  so,  to  offer  the  control  under  the  League  of  Nations  of  what  were 
the  German  Samoan  Islands  to  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  as  the  Mandatory  Power. 
Secondly,  the  potential  value  of  Fanning  Island  to  the  British  Empire  is  that  it 
provides  the  half-way  house  on  the  All-Red  cable  route  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
from  both  of  which  it  is  equidistant.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  labour  of  that  eminent 
Scotch-Canadian  engineer,  the  late  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  that  Fanning  Island  afforded 
the  first  link  forged  in  the  chain  of  a  State-owned  system  of  telegraphs  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  It  might  be  considered  fitting  to  perpetuate  the  work  and  fore- 
sight of  a  great  Imperial  pioneer  by  vesting  the  administration  of  Fanning  Island, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  America  Islands  group,  in  the  person  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  High  Commissioner.  Moreover,  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  America  Islands  (of  which  Fanning  Island  forms  a  part)  both  belong 
to  the  Polynesian  group,  affinity  of  problems  might  connote  greater  affinity  of  administration 
in  connection  therewith,  if  so  desired,  as  between  Washington  and  Ottawa  than  as 
between  Washington  and  Melbourne. 

Lastly,  Togoland,  which  for  over  thirty  years  has  provided  a  German  buffer  State 
between  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  on  the  west  and  Dahomey  on  the  east,  now  comes 
under  the  control  of  Great  Britain  under  mandate  to  be  conferred  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  redistribution  of  territorial  rights  in  West  Africa  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  French  Government,  and  the  present  time  would  seem  to  be  opportune  for  con- 
sideration of  the  transfer  to  France  of  Togoland,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  exchange  for 
the  cession  of  French  rights  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Thus  would  the  ports  asinorum  of 
the  Condominium  reach  finality. 

The  tenor  of  these  fragmentary  remarks  is  intended  to  imply  the  assumption  of 
greater  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions,  thus  relieving  the  Mother  Country 
in  the  sphere  of  certain  outposts  of  the  Empire  of  a  portion  of  her  worldwide  burden 
which  has  not  been  lessened  by  the  victorious  outcome  of  the  European  War. 

L.  A.  W.  BROOKS, 
Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia.  Major,  late  R.F.A. 

The  Institute's  Name. — With  reference  to  the  Institute' -;  name,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  J.  R.  Kirk's  letter  in  the  November  issue  of  our 
JOURNAL,  but  not  with  his  suggestion  of  "  Royal  Institute  of  Empire  "  as  a  new  title 
in  place  of  "  Royal  Colonial  Institute  ".  As  India  is  "  Imperial "  and  not  "  Royal ",  I 
would  suggest  dropping  "  Royal "  in  the  title  and  call  our  Institute  the  "  United 
Empire  Institute  ". 
Manchester,  November  12,  1919.  S.  FRED.  SIMONS. 

The  Institute's  Name. — Mr.  Kirk's  suggestion  on  p.  525  of  UNITED  EMPIEE  is 
excellent.  But  it  invites  this  criticism— that  "  Royal  Institute  of  Empire "  ia  not 
reminiscent  of  the  name  and  traditions  of  the  R.C.I.,  which  are  not  lightly  to  bo 
thrown  away. 
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May  I  suggest  "  The  Royal  Dominion  and  Colonial  Institute,"  which  incorporates 
the  old  name  and  memories  while  avoiding  the  main  present  objection — that  of  in- 
cluding the  Dominions  as  Colonies.  "Royal"  may  be  taken  as  including  the  Home- 
lands and  India,  over  which  the  Viceroy  rules  for  the  King;  "Dominion"  covers  the 
free  associated  nations,  and  "  Colonial "  the  dependent  possessions :  and  the  whole 
name  includes  and  suggests  the  old  one. 

I  am,  etc., 

WALTER  INOE, 
Capt. 

[We  print  this  suggestion,  but  are  afraid  that  Captain  Inge's  suggested  title  will 
be  considered  too  cumbrous,  besides  inadequately  providing  for  India  by  the  adjective 
"  Royal."— ED.,  U.E.]. 
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THE  Cambridgeshire  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  inaugurated  on 
October  30,  at  a  dinner  held  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Cambridge.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Dr.  P.  Giles,  presided,  and  among  those  present  were  Lieut. -Colonel 
L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Sir  Harry  Wilson, 
K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  Colonel  H.  S.  Edwards,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Prof.  J.  Holland  Rose,  Dr. 
Wherry,  Mr.  J.  W.  Capstick,  and  Dr.  Mason, 

After  the  toast  of  "  The  King  "  had  been  duly  honoured,  Dr.  GILES  sketched  briefly 
the  aims  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Some,  he  said,  might  have  experienced  the 
loneliness  of  being  in  a  strange  town,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Institute  to 
obviate  that  feeling  by  providing  a  place  where  all  its  members  could  feel  at  home, 
and  by  making  apparent  the  unity  of  all  the  members  of  the  British  Empire ;  its 
object  was  to  make  the  Empire  better  known.  In  his  opinion,  there  should  be  one 
year  added  to  the  University  course  in  which  every  undergraduate  should  go  round 
the  Empire,  and  students  should  be  trained  to  find  out  its  real  resources — where  things 
were  to  be  found,  and  how  they  could  be  put  into  the  market.  In  these  matters  the 
Colonial  Institute  could  help,  and  had  been  helping  for  the  past  fifty  years,  but  now 
was  the  tune  when  such  knowledge  was  more  than  ever  wanted. 

Lieut.-Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY  said  that  he  was  rising  to  address  the  youngest,  but,  he 
hoped,  not  the  least  promising  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  Institute  was 
very  much  alive ;  its  parent  stem  was  still  in  full  vigour  and  was  putting  forth  new 
branches  in  every  direction ;  and  with  each  new  branch  that  was  opened  up  the  value 
of  membership  increased,  just  as  the  value  of  being  a  telephone  subscriber  increased 
with  every  new  person  who  joined  the  telephone  system.  With  all  deference  to  what 
the  Vice-Chancellor  had  said  as  to  the  War  having  finally  sealed  and  cemented  imperial 
unity,  he  ventured  to  disagree  ;  the  War  had  not  finished  the  job  as  far  as  imperial 
unity  was  concerned.  The  War  had  given  the  opportunity  for  a  great  expression  of 
that  unity  which  had  existed  before,  and  had  planted  the  seeds  of  much  that  would 
be  of  immense  value  to  imperial  unity  hi  the  future,  but  it  had  inevitably  created  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  might  easily  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  British  Empire. 
It  was  at  a  similar  period  in  our  history,  after  the  Seven  Years  War  with  France,  that 
our  first  Empire  had  come  to  shipwreck.  We  must  study  the  new  problems  that  Peace 
afforded,  and  preserve  for  all  time  that  degree  of  unity  that  the  War  had  made.  The 
Cambridge  Branch  of  the  Institute  had  started  very  significantly  as  the  outcome  of  the 
Cambridge  United  Empire  Club,  where,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  men  from  every  part  of 
the  Empire  came  together. 

Continuing,  Lieut.-Colonel  AMERY  said  :  To  my  mind  this  is  a  situation  inevitable  in 
the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The  national  self-consciousness  of  the  Dominions, 
their  claims  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  equals  in  status  with  the  Old  Country,  is  a 
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necessary  stepping-stone  to  an  imperial  consciousness.  But  unless  the  problems  which  arise 
in  the  Empire  are  faced  with  knowledge,  understanding,  and  sympathy,  the  present 
situation  may  lead  to  the  greatest  disaster  the  world  can  know — the  gradual  breaking-up 
and  drifting  apart  of  that  unity  which  we  know  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  things  in 
the  world.  We  must  make  the  unity  we  have  to-day  real  and  assured  ;  we  must  work 
and  strive  and  learn  from  now  onwards ;  and  it  is  here  that  a  body  like  ours  can  be 
of  such  immense  help,  for  the  essence  of  it  all  is  to  know  what  the  Empire  consists 
of — who  the  men  and  women  are  who  make  it  up.  The  objects  of  the  Institute  are 
to  bring  together  hi  community  of  interest  and  for  exchange  of  views  men  interested 
hi  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire,  so  that  they  may  study  together,  meet  fellow- 
workers  from  the  very  fringes  of  the  Empire,  and  so  come  to  understand  what  imperial 
unity  really  means.  I  think  nowhere  can  that  be  better  done  than  in  the  Universities. 
After  all,  the  ideas  which  quicken  the  undergraduate  of  to-day  are  the  ideas  which 
will  dominate  our  politics  a  few  years  hence ;  and  anything  which  can  bring  the 
Universities  into  closer  communion,  and  teach  them  an  imperial  purpose,  will  be  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  future  more  securely  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  I  hope 
this  movement  to  found  branches  in  the  University  towns  will  spread.  To-morrow 
I  am  going  to  Oxford,  and  I  hope  Oxford  University  will  not  be  slow  in  following 
the  lead  of  the  Junior  University.  I  trust  the  movement  will  extend  to  Universities 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  well.  I  sympathise  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  what 
he  said  about  the  desirability  of  seeing  other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  no  man  can  be 
fully  educated  as  a  British  citizen  who  studies  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  alone,  and 
there  is  an  immense  amount  to  be  said  for  spending  your  vacations  in  study  elsewhere, 
or  in  continuing  your  post-graduate  studies  in  other  parts.  The  value  of  University- 
life  does  not  consist  only  in  lectures  and  reading,  but  in  meeting  other  men  and  in 
exchanging  views,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  better  way  of  understanding  the 
British  Empire  than  by  being  a  student  in  more  than  one  part  of  it.  But  actual 
study  at  different  Universities  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  even  if  the 
Admiralty  provided  the  battleship  required  by  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  there  is,  however 
nothing  to  prevent  one  University  getting  in  touch  with  another.  To  a  certain  extent, 
Cambridge  keeps  in  touch  with  Oxford — why  not  with  McGill  ?  Why  should  not 
Cambridge  men  join  McGill  students  among  the  woods  and  lakes  of  the  Laurentians,  or 
as  members  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club,  and  spend  a  time  at  one  of  their  delightful 
summer  camps  in  the  mountains  ?  There  would  be  a  means  of  enjoyment  and  of 
intercourse.  For  those  who  cannot  go  so  far,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
closer  at  hand  well  worth  visiting.  Recently  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  Malta.  From  all 
points  of  view  it  is  a  place  of  the  most  extraordinary  fascination  ;  yet  hardly  anybody 
except  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  had  to  go  there,  or  who  have  been  in  hospital 
there — perhaps  not  the  best  way  of  seeing  a  place — have  had  any  experience  of  it. 
Then,  nearer  at  hand  still,  is  Ireland,  which  presents  a  very  considerable  Empire  problem  ! 
By  travelling  one  can  acquire  a  personal  understanding — that  human  touch  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  really  matters  in  building  up  the  Empire.  It  is  easy  for  any 
one  of  us  to  frame  an  Empire  constitution,  which  will  not  work.  You  must  first  have 
men  who  know  each  other  and  who  trust  each  other,  and  who  are  prepared  to  try  an 
imperial  constitution  because  they  believe  in  each  other — then  your  constitution  will  work. 
Get  in  touch  with  your  problems  and  with  your  fellow-men — then  everything  else  will 
become  plain-sailing. 

Someone  may  ask :  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Why  should  one  worry  about 
imperial  unity  and  its  problems  when  there  are  things  nearer  home  in  France,  Italy, 
or  even  Germany,  as  interesting  to  study  ?  I  say,  in  vho  first  place,  imperial  unity 
is  worth  studying  as  a  great  problem  of  existence  and  well-being.  After  the  burden 
of  this  War,  you  are  never  going  to  be  really  prosperous  in  this  country,  or  see  real 
development  in  any  one  of  the  Dominions,  if  every  unit  of  the  Empire  has  to  rely  on  its 
own  resources.  If  you  look  at  our  vast  national  debt,  you  may  well  despair  of  settling 
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it  when  it"  is  regarded  as  an  affair  concerning  only  this  country.  But  regard  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  it  seems  as  nothing,  if  you  consider 
our  total  man-power,  brains,  and  energy  !  We  are  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
history.  We  are,  after  all,  the  youngest  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  we  are  only  jnst 
beginning  to  feel  and  understand  our  mighty  union.  I  believe  we  shall  see  this  British 
Empire,  if  we  work  and  try  to  develop  it  as  a  whole,  develop  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  in  the  last  two  generations  will  seem  slight  and  insignificant 
when  compared  with  it. 

There  is  the  wider,  the  moral,  "question :  Why  should  we  try  to  build  up  our  own 
Empire  in  competition  with  the  League  of  Nations  ?  My  reply  is  that  our  ideal  is 
not  competitive,  but  an  essential  complement  to  the  League  of  Nations  scheme.  I 
believe  that,  if  the  British  Empire  broke  down,  the  effect  would  be  finally  to  destroy 
any  chance  of  survival  for  that  wider  ideal,  which  I  shall  not  be  disparaging  if  I  say  is, 
after  all,  only  an  ideal.  A  certain  number  of  clauses  in  a  document,  or  even  a  Secretariat 
housed  in  an  office,  do  not  make  such  a  thing  a  reality.  You  will  never  make  it  a 
reality  until  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  men  are  a  live  force  behind  it  all.  Do 
not  let  us  think  that  the  present  war- weariness  will  not  pass,  and  that  men  will  not 
return  to  their  old  thoughts  and  to  their  normal  attitude  towards  each  other.  The  new 
plant  is  merely  a  tender  growth.  That  the  League  of  Nations  ideal  will  win  through 
some  day  we  can  all  be  convinced  of,  but  how  far  will  it  succeed  in  our  time  ?  As  for  our 
own  ideal  of  a  United  Empire,  it  differs  only  in  the  factor  of  numbers,  and  not  in  its  intrinsic 
character  from  the  wider  ideal.  We  have  the  task  of  uniting  every  civilisation  and  every 
type  of  men,  which  is  intrinsically  as  interesting  and  as  hard  as  the  task  of  uniting  the 
whole  world.  But  instead  of  working  against  the  deep-seated  emotions  of  individual 
patriotism,  we  enlist  that  feeling  on  our  side  ;  we  have  only  to  broaden  our  patriotism  to 
include  all  the  peoples  of  our  Empire,  and  make  a  common  feeling  among  them,  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  duty  and  fellow-citizenship  towards  each  other.  Already  we  have  seen 
something  of  this  in  the  action  of  humble  Africans  who  volunteered  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  during  the  War  for  the  common  cause,  and  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the 
African  campaigns.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  a  common  sentiment  should  be  able 
to  bring  together  people  so  vastly  different.  The  task  of  achieving  Imperial  unity,  too, 
is  more  immediately  within  our  own  reach  for  our  own  ends,  for  when  one  deals  with 
international  problems  one  often  comes  up  against  things  beyond  one's  personal  control 
and  power,  but  the  forwarding  of  our  ideal  we  can  each  one  of  us  embody  in  our 
life's  work,  whether  we  go  into  politics,  or  business,  or  into  the  Services.  We  can  all 
contribute  something  towards  welding  together  and  making  our  unity  secure.  Thus  it 
is  well  worth  while  before  taking  up  our  particular  work  in  life,  whatever  or  wherever 
it  may  be,  to  fill  ourselves  with  this  ideal  of  imperial  unity,  and  to  feel  that  by 
practical  knowledge  and  human  understanding  we  shall  be  able  to  translate  that  ideal 
into  a  permanent  and  enduring  reality. 

Sir  HARRY  WILSON,  said :  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, — The  ceremony  we  are 
so  much  enjoying  this  evening  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  wake  and  a  birthday-feast ; 
for  in  the  last  two  years,  by  the  help  and  professional  skill  of  Dr.  Mason,  two  very 
lusty  infants  have  been  brought  into  the  world.  First  there  was  the  Cambridge  United 
Empire  Club,  founded  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  cadets  from 
overseas,  who  were  at  that  time  almost  the  only  residents  of  the  University ;  it  has 
now  passed  away,  leaving  a  cheerful  memory  behind  it.  Now  there  is  born  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  This  is  to  be  a  branch,  not  only 
for  the  University,  but  also  for  the  town  and  county ;  for  I  hope  that  members  from 
all  over  the  county  will  join  it,  and  that  both  University  and  town  will  thoroughly 
support  it. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  early  'eighties,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  here,  and 
heard  the  late  Professor  Seeley  lecture  on  the  "  Expansion  of  England."  Those 
were  epoch-making  lectures,  and  gave  an  imperial  trend  to  the  mind  of  the  country; 
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and  before  long  they  were  followed  up  by  the  founding  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
by  the  late  W.  E.  Forster.  I  remember  his  coming  down  to  Cambridge  and  giving 
an  admirable  address  at  the  Guildhall,  and  I  remember,  also  on  that  occasion,  that 
amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm  a  large  choir  of  undergraduates,  accompanied  on  the 
organ,  sang  Tennyson's  fine  poem,  "Hands  all  Round."  Many  things  have  happened 
since  then,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  water  of  the  Cam  has  flowed  sluggishly  under  its 
bridges ;  but  from  those  beginnings  the  interest  of  us  stay-at-home  Britons  in  the  life 
and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  was  deepened  and  strengthened,  to  culminate  in 
the  wonderful  rally  of  all  the  British  peoples  to  the  side  of  the  Mother-country  in  the 
War,  when  our  great  Empire  "stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow."  And 
that,  gentlemen,  is  what  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  makes  for.  Its  toast  on  every 
occasion  is  "  the  King,  and  United  Empire."  I  hope  that  toast  will  always  be  given 
here ;  I  am  sure  it  will  always  be  well  received.  The  work  of  the  Institute  has  greatly 
widened  during  the  last  ten  years — I  say  "  the  last  ten  years  "  advisedly,  for  I  think 
it  was  in  1909  that  an  influential  committee  of  our  body  was  established  at  our  head- 
quarters in  London  to  develop  its  work  and  increase  its  membership,  and  our  magazine, 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  was  started. 
During  the  War  wo  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  in 
that  great  struggle,  and  a  very  large  number  of  men  were  recruited  for  the  service  of 
the  country  within  the  walls  of  the  Institute,  for  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  we  gave 
up  two  of  our  best  rooms  for  that  purpose,  while  later  on  hundreds  of  men  from  overseas 
came  over,  many  without  introductions,  found  their  way  to  our  building  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  and  were  assisted  by  us  to  gain  commissions  both  in  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Air  Force. 

Our  late  President,  Earl  Grey,  to  whom  we  owe  more  than  we  can  say,  with  remark- 
able prescience  called  together  a  small  meeting  soon  after  the  War  started,  to  put 
forward  a  scheme  in  connection  with  land  settlement  for  ex-Service  men.  At  its  con- 
clusion, an  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee  was  formed  to  take  up  the  cases  of 
discharged  men  and  ensure  that  those  who  wished  to  settle  on  the  land,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  Dominions,  should  be  enabled  to  do  so ;  and  that  committee,  divided 
into  two  sub-committees — one  to  deal  with  matters  arising  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  to  deal  with  similar  problems  overseas — has  worked  steadily  from  that 
day  to  this.  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Amery,  that  its  views 
have  in  some  measure  influenced  the  Government,  to  whom  two  deputations  have  been 
sent.  It  also  arranged  the  very  successful  tour  of  Sir  Rider  Haggard  round  the  Empire 
to  ascertain  the  opinions,  and  to  enlist  the  support,  of  the  Dominion  Governments  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  Another  thing  which  the  Institute  took  up,  and  in  connection  with 
which  it  has  done  excellent  work,  as  I  think  it  may  particularly  interest  you  here  to  learn, 
was  the  question  of  Imperial  Studies.  For  this  another  committee  was  formed  under  the 
inspiration  of  our  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  The  idea  underlying  this  action  was  to 
endeavour  to  spread  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  Empire  among  the  working  classes  of 
the  community,  which  in  the  past  had  really  thought  very  little  about  such  matters. 
We  created  a  panel  of  lecturers  of  high  repute,  belonging  to  all  the  Universities  of  the  country, 
and  we  have  been  sending  them,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  Institute,  to  various  centres  in  the 
provinces,  particularly  to  the  great  towns  in  the  North,  and  everywhere  their  lectures  have 
been  largely  attended  and  warmly  appreciated.  This  is  a  work,  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  needed  doing.  Then  there  was  set  up  the  Empire 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  a  very  active  body  which,  among  other  things,  receives 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  world  inquiries  as  to  the  trade,  commodities,  and  commercial 
opportunities  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  answers  we  have  been  able  to  give  have  in  many 
cases  proved  of  great  value  to  those  who  have  invoked  our  assistance.  These  are  some 
of  the  Institute's  most  important  activities ;  I  might  mention  a  great  many  others  if  I 
had  the  tune,  but,  before  sitting  down,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  India  Committee — 
for_in  the  eyes  of  the  Institute,  and  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  India  is  regarded 
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as  of  no  less  importance  than  the  Dominions  and  Colonies — although  our  name  may 
tend  to  make  this  fact  a  little  obscure.  This  body  was  recently  formed,  with  Lord 
Carmichael  as  Chairman  and  Lord  Sydenham  as  Vice-Chairman,  and  it  is  getting  in 
touch  with  many  of  the  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  associations,  with 
results  which,  I  believe,  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable.  Well,  gentlemen,  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  enterprises  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  I  beg  you  to  take  an 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  on  the  list  of  those  who  are  dining  here  that  nearly  all  the 
Colleges  are  represented.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  few  more  from  my  own  old 
College — Trinity  ;  I  must  make  some  suggestions  to  that  effect  when  I  go  there  to-morrow. 
Everyone  in  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought  into  the 
circle  of  our  influence.  Yesterday,  as  it  so  happens,  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Briscoe,  of 
Longstowe  Hall,  who  said  that  he  felt  sure  many  living  in  the  outer  ring  round  Cam- 
bridge would  help  us,  and  added  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Branch  of  the  Institute  over  at  Longstowe  some  time  next  year.  I  do  not  want  to 
detain  you  at  this  late  hour,  or  go  into  any  minute  detail,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
our  policy  with  regard  to  our  branches  is  that  each  should  have  a  home  of  its  own,  be 
a  self-governing  body,  and  be  represented  on  our  central  Council  by  its  Chairman  or  President 
and  some  chosen  and  nominated  member  of  the  branch.  Shortly,  we  hope  to  have  a  finer 
building  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  for  which  we  are  raising  a  Jubilee  Fund ;  we  want  a 
much  larger  library — our  books  are  now  straying  about  all  over  the  premises — a  dining- 
room,  and  a  spacious  hall  which  will  be  a  memorial  to  Lord  Grey  and  those  who  fell  in 
the  War,  where  we  can  hold  our  meetings,  instead  of  having  to  go  to  various  hotels 
about  London.  To  this  central  meeting-place  our  desire  is  to  attract  people  from  all 
over  the  British  Empire  and  make  them  feel  at  home  in  it. 

I  should  like,  in  closing,  to  thank  my  friend  Colonel  Amery  for  having  come  away 
from  his  arduous  duties  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  address  us  to  night,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  will  have  enjoyed,  as  I  have  done,  the  interesting  speech  he  has  given  us. 
I  wisli  also  to  thank  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  so  kindly  presiding  over  this  gathering,  and, 
for  showing  the  same  interest  in  the  Institute  and  its  work  as  did  his  predecessor,  Dr. 
Shipley.  To  Colonel  Edwards  and  to  Dr.  Mason,  and  those  associated  with  them,  we 
owe  a  great  debt  for  all  that  they  have  done  to  make  the  movement  a  success. 

Concluding,  Sir  HARRY  WILSON  referred  to  the  story  of  Samson's  famous  encounter  with 
the  lion,  of  which  he  was  reminded  by  the  sign  of  the  ancient  hostelry  in  which  they 
were  seated.  As  all  would  testify,  on  that  occasion,  "  out  of  the  eater  had  come  forth 
meat,"  and  he  hoped  that  "  out  of  the  strong  would  come  forth  sweetness,"  in  the 
shape  of  a  hive  of  busy  Royal  Colonial  Institute  bees  garnering  the  honey  of  imperial 
learning  so  closely  associated  with  that  University,  which,  if  the  junior  of  the  two  great 
Universities,  had  always  been  in  the  van  of  progress. 

Speeches  by  Dr.  Mason  and  Colonel  Edwards  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


THE   IMPERIAL  STUDIES   COMMITTEE. 

IT  is  now  four  years  since  the  Institute  took  up  the  work  of  promoting  "  a  more 
detailed  and  scientific  study  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  British  Empire  as  an  organ- 
ism "  ;  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  review  briefly  the  efforts  so  far 
made  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915  a  panel  of  R.C.I.  Lecturers  was  formed  to  serve  such 
Universities  and  University  Colleges  as  might  be  prepared  to  arrange  courses  of  public 
lectures  on  Imperial  Subjects,  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton,  Secretary  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Imperial  Studies  in  the  University  of  London,  was  appointed  to  organise 
the  scheme.  Among  the  members  of  the  original  panel  were  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University  and  now  Minister  of  Education ;  the 
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Master  of  Balliol  (Mr.  A.  L.  Smith) ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.R. ;  Mr.  W.  P.  Roevea ; 
Sir  Herbert  Warren ;  Professors  Egerton  and  Keith ;  Sir  Henry  Hadow ;  and  many 
other  educational  authorities  and  publicists.  The  Institute  itself  provided  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  It  was  a  remarkable  list,  and  the  large  attendances  at 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1915-16  showed  that  the  public  were  fully 
alive  to  the  fact. 

In  January  1917,  Dr.  Newton  was  able  to  report  to  the  Imperial  Studies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  that  every  one  of  the  newer  Universities  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland  the  great  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  were  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  promoting  a  closer  study  of  the  conditions  and  special  problems  of  the  various 
components  of  the  British  Empire. 

At  the  same  time  the  oversea  British  Universities  were  informed  by  a  circular 
letter  (addressed  to  them  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute)  of  these  efforts,  and  the 
replies  received  from  these  institutions  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  the  need  for 
a  more  effective  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  was  recognised  as  fully  in 
the  Dominions  as  it  was  at  Home.  This,  and  the  continued  success  of  the  lectures 
organised  by  Dr.  Newton,  led  the  Council  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  decide  to 
enlarge  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  in  respect  of  both  personnel  and  field  of  action. 

The  enlarged  Committee  met  for  the  first  tune  at  the  end  of  January  1918.  To 
members  of  the  Institute  were  added  representatives  of  the  Victoria  League,  the 
League  of  the  Empire,  and  other  educational  organisations.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the 
chairman  of  the  original  Committee,  continued  to  serve  the  Enlarged  Committee  in 
the  same  capacity,  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  relieve  the  demand  on  Dr.  Newton's 
time  and  energy  in  part  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  as  Honorary 
Secretary.  To  cover  its  widened  field,  three  Sub-Committees,  dealing  respectively  with 
University,  Secondary,  and  Primary  Education,  were  constituted. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  provided  for  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1917  gave  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  ample  opportunities 
for  work.  The  Sub-Committees  placed  themselves  in  touch  with  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  June  (1918)  the  Committee  sent  a  deputation, 
with  a  memorandum  setting  out  the  importance  of  assigning  a  proper  place  to  Empire 
Subjects  in  the  field  of  public  instruction,  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  main  contention  of  the  memorandum,  and  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Deputation, 
was  the  request  "  that  the  Board  of  Education  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure 
that  every  citizen,  at  some  stage  of  his  or  her  education,  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  what  can  be  learnt  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  citizen's  own 
community,  and  should  thus  be  prepared  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the  decision  of 
questions  which  affect  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole."  This  request 
Mr.  Fisher  characterised  as  one  to  which  "no  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  this  country 
will  take  exception."  Apart  from  winning  this  generous  recognition  of  the  central 
principle,  for  which  the  Committee  stands,  the  Deputation  evoked  some  notable 
speeches,  and  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  hi  UNITED  EMPIRE 
for  September  1918. 

A  large  programme  of  Imperial  Studies  lectures  was  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  certain  of  the  English  Universities,  University  Colleges,  and  other  educational 
authorities  in  the  session  1918-19.  And  in  January  of  the  present  year  the  Committee 
supplemented  the  Deputation  to  Mr.  Fisher  by  addressing  a  circular  letter,  signed  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  Public  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  where  possible,  to  Education  Authorities 
in  the  Dominions.  The  main  purpose  of  this  document  w*s  to  urge  that  hencefonvard 
English  history  should  be  taught  as  the  history  not  of  the  British  Isles,  but  of 
the  British  Empire;  and  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  made  the  teaching 
of  this  history  the  plain  duty  of  all  who  were  charged  with  the  business  of  public 
instruction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Together  with  this  letter  the  Committee  sent  a 
number  of  printed  enclosures  embodying  information  calculated  to  put  education 
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authorities,  and  the  heads  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds,  into  direct  contact 
with  the  organisations  now  existing  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  efficient  teaching 
of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Empire,  and  with  the  sources  from  which  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  data  upon  each  component  of  the  Empire  can  be  obtained. 

Later  in  the  year  Mr.  W.  H.  Hewitt  was  appointed  Assistant-Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  and  upon  the  Committee  taking  over  the  lantern  slides  and  other  material 
of  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office,  a  fourth  sub-committee  was 
constituted  to  secure  that  this  valuable  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  Empire  Subjects 
should  be  used  to  best  advantage.  Much  useful  work  has  been  done — and  is  being 
done — by  the  various  sub-committees ;  but  this  work  is  of  too  technical  a  character 
to  admit  of  the  necessarily  brief  description  which  is  all  that  could  be  accorded  to 
it  in  this  summary  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  add 
that  the  Committee  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Newton  for  the  time  being, 
owing  to  his  absence  upon  the  important  educational  mission  which  has  called  him 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Dominions.  While,  however,  Dr.  Newton's  absence  is 
a  definite  loss  to  the  Committee,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  courses  of  Imperial 
Studies  Lectures  are  being  given  already  at  the  University  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
University  Colleges  of  Bangor,  Exeter,  and  Nottingham ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  will 
be  followed  by  others  before  the  Session  1919-20  has  come  to  an  end. 

To  this  review  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute 
the  list  of  the  Panel  of  Lecturers  for  the  present  session  is  subjoined. 

PANEL  OF  LECTURERS. 

Professor  W.   G.   S.  Adams,  M.A.,   Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and  Gladstone  Professor  of 

Political  Theory  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Abdulla  Yusuf  AH,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
(Not  available  till  Spring   1920.) 

Sir  George  Aston,  K.C.B.,  F.R.G.6.  (Major-General.    Late  Royal  Marine  Artillery.) 
John   Bailey,  M.A.,  New  College,   Oxford. 

M.   L.   R.   Beaven,  M.A.     Lecturer  in   History  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
Dr.    Vaughan    Cornish,    D.Sc.,    F.G.S.,    F.C.S.,  F.R.G.S.,    F.R.C.I.,    University  of  Manchester. 
R.  Coupland,  M.A.,  Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  late 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

Professor  A.  Dendy,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  London. 
Professor  H.   E.   Egerton,  M.A.,   Fellow   of   All  Souls,   Professor  of  Colonial  History  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

Professor  E.   C.    K.   Conner,  M.A.,  Professor  of   Economics  in   the   University  of   Liverpool. 
Dr.   Gordon,   King's  College,   University  of  London. 
J.   Watson   Grice,  D.Sc. 

P.   J.    Hartog,   C.B.E.,   M.A.,   B.Sc.,  Academic   Registrar  of  the  University  of  London. 
Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History  in  the  University 

of  London. 
Dr.   Alex   Hill,  M.A.,   M.D.,   F.R.C.S.,    Principal  of  University  College,   Southampton.     Late 

Master  of  Downing   College,   and   Vice-Chancellor  of  the   University  of  Cambridge. 

(Too  busy  at  present  organising  the  Congress  of  Universities.) 
Sir   Everard   im  Thurn,  K.C.M.G.,   K.B.E.,   M.A.,   LL.D.,   Late  Governor  of   Fiji  and   High 

Commissioner  of  the  Pacific. 
Professor  Sir  Richard   Lodge,  M.A.,   Litt.D.,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  History  and  Dean  of  the 

Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,   late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose 

College,   Oxford. 
Sir   Sidney    Low,   M.A.,  Fellow   of   King's   College,  London,  and   Lecturer   in    Imperial   and 

Colonial  History,   University  of  London,   King's  College. 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 

and  late  Head  of  the  Dominions  Department  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
J.   Saxon   Mills,  M.A.,   Barrister-at-Law,  St.   John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Professor  Ramsay  Muir,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor 

of  English   History  in  the   University  of   London. 
Sir   Walter    Raleigh,    M.A.,   Professor    of    English    Literature   in    the    University   of    Oxford 

and  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College,   Cambridge. 

(Too  busy  on  Government  work  to  lecture  away  from  Oxford.) 
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Professor    P.    M.    Roxby,    M.A.,    Professor   of    Geography   in    the    University   of    Liverpool. 
Professor  A.   J.   Sargent,  M.A.,    Professor  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  London. 
A.   L.  Smith,  M.A.,   Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

(Too  busy  to  give  lectures  at  present.) 

H.   W.   V.   Temperley,  M.A.,    Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 
K.  H.  Vickers,  M.A.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Durham. 
Professor  C.  K.  Webster,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  Magdalen  College, 

and     Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University    of    Oxford,    late    Vice-Chancellor    of    the 

University. 
A.   Basil  Williams,  M.A.,  New   College,    Oxford,  Late  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal  Education 

Department. 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E.,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  late  Fellow 

of   Trinity    College,    Cambridge,    and    Colonial   Secretary   of   the    Orange   River   Colony. 
W.    Basil   Worsfold,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  University  College,  Oxford,   Honorary  Secretary 

of  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Colonel  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E.     (President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

Society.) 
Professor  A.   E.   Zimmern,  M.A.,  Professor  of  International  Relations  at  University  College, 

Aberystwyth.     Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,   Oxford. 
Organiser. — Arthur    Percival    Newton,    M.A.,    D.Litt.,    B.Sc.,    F.S.A.,  Lecturer    on    Colonial 

History,  University  of  London,  University,  and  King's  Colleges. 


HOUSE  AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  Winter  Session  was  held  on  Thursday,  November  6, 
when  the  custom  of  providing  tea  for  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  was  resumed. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  good  send-off. 
The  subject  selected  for  discussion  was  "  The  Jubilee  Programme  of  the  Institute," 
and  was  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,'  in  an  excellent  informal  address,  the  key- 
note of  which  was  the  motto  of  the  Institute,  "  United  Empire."  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
showed  that,  if  we  were  to  attain  that  great  end,  there  must  be  continuous  growth 
in  the  membership  of  the  Institute,  in  securing  which  the  Fellows  should  do  their 
utmost  to  assist  the  Executive.  He  also  affirmed  that  the  Institute  should  aim 
to  become  the  metropolitan  centre  of  all  the  various  imperial  organisations  or  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  under  a  system  of  devolution,  the  formation  of 
branches,  at  home  and  overseas,  should  be  energetically  promoted.  In  developing 
his  theme,  Sir  Charles  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  various  Committees  of  the  Institute, 
and  referred  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  present  premises.  He  thought  it 
necessary,  too,  that  the  democratic  movement  of  the  age  and  its  influence  on  the 
status  of  women  and  on  the  relations  of  the  classes  should  be  recognised,  and  that 
full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  by  the  Institute. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  many  useful  and  interesting  suggestions  were 
made.  Mr.  Percy  A.  Bullen  of  New  York  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  Registry 
of  Hospitality  in  view  of  the  expected  influx  of  American  and  other  oversea  visitors 
in  the  coming  year.  Sir  George  Le  Hunt  spoke  on  the  need  of  the  establishment 
of  active  working  branches  at  home  and  overseas.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  re- 
ferred with  approval  to  the  action  of  the  Council  in  dealing  with  India  and  to  the 
desirability  of  restarting  the  luncheon  arrangement.  Admiral  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle 
supported  the  view  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  Institute  among  British  subjects  overseas.  Sir  Harry  Wilson  gave  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  plans  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  nremises,  which  would  include 
a  Memorial  Hall  in  honour  of  the  late  Earl  Grey.  Mr.  Coleman  Hyman,  the  former 
secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  had  just  returned  from  military  service  in  Italy 
and  Egypt,  advocated  a  change  in  the  name  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Caton  Green 
thought  that  some  approach  should  bo  made  to  the  recognised  leaders  x>f  the  Labour 
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Party,  and  that  all  classes  should  be  interested  in  our  work  and  aims.  He  also 
recommended  the  holding  of  evening  meetings  in  the  Institute.  Lieut. -Colonel  Pottinger 
spoke  of  the  need  of  a  vigorous  educational  propaganda  in  schools  and  among  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  W.  J.  King  was  of  opinion  that  some  provision  in  the  way  of 
hospitality  should  be  made  for  receiving  oversea  visitors,  and  was  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  name  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  A.  J.  Poley  hoped  that  a  Suggestions 
Box  would  be  placed  in  the  Hall — a  proposal  which  Sir  Charles  Lucas  said  should 
be  adopted.  Mr.  Seager  of  New  Zealand  expressed  the  wish  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
would  visit  his  country  and  the  Dominions  generally,  as  an  advocate  of  the  claims 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Hope  Johnston  criticised  some  parts  of  the  new  building  scheme, 
and  supported  the  view  that  some  leading  representatives  of  the  Labour  interest 
might  well  be  added  to  the  Council.  As  the  time  for  closing  the  meeting  had  passed, 
and  there  were  other  Fellows  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  it  was  agreed, 
on  the  proposition  of  Major  Hely  Pounds,  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  to  the 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  November  20. 


DONATIONS    TO    THE    NEW    PREMISES    AND   JUBILEE    FUND. 


FIFTH  LIST. 


Previously  announced          .         -17, 

E.  Horswell,  Esq. 

The  Maharaja  Dhiraj  of  Burdwan, 

K.C.S.I 

E.  S.  Hose,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  D.D.,  C.I.E. 

M.  C.  Hay,  Esq. 

Captain  Hubert  Berkeley    . 

Rev.  Canon  T.  E.  Usherwood 

Captain  H.  L.  Sumner 

C.  G.  Simons,  Esq. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Simons 

Victor   E.    Mitchell,    Esq.,   K.C., 

D.C.L 

R.  Booth,  Esq.  . 

B.  Galland,  Esq. 

A.  D.  H.  Melhado,  Esq. 

Captain  W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon 

Gordon  Turner,  Esq.  . 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Boomer 

Rev.  F.  J.  Salt,  M.A. 

Walter  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

C.  L.  Marais,  Esq. 
Harold  Bridger,  Esq. 

Captain  Allan  D.  MoUson    .  _;.;>  .-. 
W.  F.  Leeson,  Esq.     .        •,,  .,     . 
W.  Harold  Edwards,  Esq.  .         , 
Major  Herbert  C.  V.  Porter 
Captain  P.  A.  Foy      .         .-  •     '-. 
Captain  S.  Cory-Wright       .    '•;...* 
Dr.  Alan  Kidd  .... 
G.  R.  Wingate,  Esq.  . 
H.  R.  Dashwocd,  Esq. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Godwin. 
H.  J.  Sankey,  Esq.     . 
R.  A.  Bailey,  Esq. 
H.  Davenport,  Esq.    . 
H.  O.  Waller,  Esq.      . 
A.  C.  McGrotty,  Esq.   (in  dona- 
tion)     .         .         .         ,         . 


£  a.  d. 

126  15  6 

10  10  0 


10  0  0 
500 
110 
1  1  0 
100 
500 
110 
110 
1  1  0 


1 

1  1 
1  1 


10  0  0 
200 
1  0 
0 
0 

1  1  0 
200 
200 
110 

10  10  0 
550 
1  1  0 
110 

20  0  0 

10  0  0 
1  0  0 
100 
300 
110 

10  0  0 
500 
500 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 

100 


Robert  Gibson,  Esq.  (of  Kumassi) 
Major    J.    Augustus    Lea,    M.B., 

F.R.C.S 

A.  Scott,  Esq 

Colonel  C.  H.  Beatson,  C.B. 
Byron  Brenan,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
E.  Brice,  Esq.    .         .         .         . 

Sydney  W.  Roberts,  Esq.    . 

J.  W.  H.  Fenner,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Kirk,  Esq. 

A.  G.  Wright,  Esq.      . 

G.  Bulkley,  Esq. 

Henry  Gray,  Esq. 

R.  T.  Peake,  Esq. 

Lady  Wilson      .... 

Captain  H.  E.  Middleton     . 

W.  Ross,  Esq.    .         .         ... 

A.  L.  Blackburn,  Esq. 

Rundle  Olds,  Esq.       .         .'''-.& 

Donald  R.  Hunt,  Esq.         .       .  ,1 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Gibaud     . 

L.  S.  Dale,  Esq.          .         . 

L.  F.  Ewers,  Esq.       .    •     .     .   /S 

P.  D.  Kimber,  Esq.    . 

W.  Lowther  Kemp,  Esq.     . 

A.  V.  Barclay,  Esq.    .         .     •    ;  - 

Lieut.  R.  A.  Sanderson 

William  Dickson,  Esq. 

A.  E.  Mayes,  Esq. 
Maurice  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Rana 

of  Jhalawar,  K.C.S.I. 
E.  J.  Macdonald,  Esq. 
L.  J.  Godwin,  Esq. 
Walter  L.  Bennett,  Esq.      . 
M.  M.  Tomkins,  Esq. 

B.  Kitzinger,  Esq. 


£  *.  d. 
1  0  0 

550 

10  0  0 
220 

20  0  0 
6  15  0 
1  1  0 

10  10  0 
1  1  0 
550 
200 
500 
200 
500 
550 

10  10  0 
500 
220 
1  1  0 
19  0 
1  1  0 
500 
220 

10  10  0 
550 
220 
1  1  0 
500 
1  1  0 

20  0  0 
550 
500 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 

25    0    0 


£17,455     1     6 
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TRADE   AND   INDUSTRY    SECTION. 

THE  PUBPOSE  OF  THE  SECTION. 

THE  importance  of  the  economic  link  in  that  chain  which  holds  the  several  nations 
of  the  Empire  together  has  steadily  been  growing,  both  as  a  bond  in  itself  and  as  a 
material  form  of  expressing  that  stronger  bond  of  sentiment  which  has  throughout 
the  Empire  been  so  apparent  in  the  last  five  years.  The  Institute  has  recognised  this, 
and  has,  therefore,  strengthened  that  side  of  its  work  upon  which  it  has  been  long  and 
usefully  engaged,  and  the  function  of  which  it  is  to  deal  with  economic  questions. 
In  pursuance  of  this  view,  a  section  will  appear  monthly  in  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the 
purpose  of  wh'ch  will  be  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  trade  and  industry  and  with 
the  economic  relationships  of  the  Empire  generally. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  commencement  that — for  the  present,  at  any  rate 
— no  purpose  so  ambitious  as  a  review  of  Empire  commercial  and  industrial  affairs 
is  intended.  The  endeavour  will  be  to  treat  of  certain  more  prominent  aspects  of 
these  affairs  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  month,  and  to  show  in  what  way  the 
Institute,  through  its  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  has  participated  in  them. 

The  Oversea  Point  of  View. 

It  will  be  necessary  this  month,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  general  purport  of  the 
work,  to  devote  most  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  an  indication  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  Committee  endeavours  to  carry  out  its  share  in  the  progress  toward  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  Institute  ;  but  afterwards,  it  is  hoped,  to  deal,  month  by  month, 
with  various  Empire  economic  questions  and  to  show  how  this  branch  of  the  Institute's 
work  is  applied  to  them.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  at  once  and  emphatically 
that  the  Committee  will  welcome,  particularly,  statements  upon  important  trade  and 
commercial  questions  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  Colonies  from  Fellows  concerned, 
and  from  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  and  commercial  bodies 
generally,  also  from  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  foreign  countries.  A  volume 
of  correspondence  of  this  kind  is  already  dealt  with,  and  a  great  deal  of  extremely 
valuable  information  is  forthcoming  from  the  sources  enumerated  ;  but  now  that 
this  section  is  opened  for  the  discussion  of  such  problems,  from  month  to  month,  it 
will  afford  valuable  opportunity  of  publicity  for  the  oversea  view  of  these  questions 
— a  view  to  which,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  Institute,  it  is  particularly 
desired  to  give  the  widest  scope. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  INDUSIKY  COMMITTEE. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  this  part  of  the 
Institute's  work,  a  summary  of  its  actual  method  of  working  will  be  necessary.  It 
acts  in  general  in  a  threefold  capacity. 
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(1)  An  Unofficial  Board  of  Reference. 

The  first  is  an  unofficial  Board  of  reference  both  for  the  business  communities 

oversea,  with  matters  which  require  attention  at  home,  and  for  those  bodies,  either 

official  or  commercial,  at  home  who  seek  to  widen  the  horizon  of  their  Dominion  and 

Colonial  enterprise,  or  sources  of  supply.     In  this  latter  connection  many  Chambers  of 

Commerce,  are  in  direct  touch  with  Northumberland  Avenue.    A  case  which  exemplifies 

the  value  of  linking  up  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  foreign  countries  with 

commercial   bodies   in   the   Dominions  is   that   in  which  the  British    Chamber  of 

Commerce  in  Spain  notified  the  Institute  that  changes  were  contemplated  in  the 

Spanish  Tariff  likely,  if  unopposed,  to  prove  inimical  to  certain  Dominion  interests. 

These  matters  were  at  once  laid  before  those  bodies  who  were  in  correspondence  with 

the  Committee  and  whose  members  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  change.     On 

the  other  hand,  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of 

Commerce  whereby  matters  of  investigation  in  connection  with  oversea  Empire 

interests  are  dealt  with  at  the  Institute ;  a  particular  instance,  and  one  which  shows  the 

utility  of  such  an  arrangement,  is  that  when,  recently,  a  desire  was  evinced  in  Sheffield 

to  buy  hard-wood  for  tool-handles  within  the  Empire,  if  possible,  the   Institute 

arranged  for  small  samples  of  these  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  be  sent  to  Sheffield 

for  the  examination  of  the  Chamber's  members.     Accordingly,  in  regard  to  the  highly 

important  matter  of  the  development  of  the  Empire's  raw  materials  by  industries 

within  the  Empire,  this  service  has  a  particular  significance.     It  is  proposed  to  extend 

this  co-operation  to  other  prominent  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain.    Such 

questions  as  those  relating  to  difficulties  under  the  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  raised  by 

British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  foreign  countries  on  behalf  of  their  members,  also 

indicate  something  of  the  scope  of  the  work  carried  on  under  this  head  ;  and  one  useful 

feature  of  it  is  the  method  employed,  where  necessary,  of  informal  and  friendly 

discussion  with  official  bodies  and  Government  Departments  of  the  difficulties  put 

before  the  Committee  by  oversea  communities. 

(2)  Other  Special  Activities. 

A  second  method  in  which  the  Institute  deals  with  the  economic  element  in  the 
aim  of  a  "  United  Empire  "  is  in  initiating,  and  in  many  cases  continuing,  activities 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  will  have  a  definite  wide  bearing  upon  Inter- 
Imperial  goodwill.  Among  these  activities  may  be  quoted  the  Training  of  Students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  methods  and  systems  of  the  great  industries,  the 
Sub-Committees  that  have  been  created  to  deal  with  questions  of  Shipping  and  of 
Communications  respectively,  the  Conference  which  the  Committee  is  calling  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  organising  a  week  next  year  when  British  goods  shall 
be  given  advantage  of  preference  and  prominence  in  all  shops  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  great  question  of  maintaining  British  ideals  by  propaganda  in 
the  shape  of  bioscope  films,  it  being  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  endeavour 
to  arrange  for  the  films  produced  overseas  to  be  given  exhibition  in  the  British  Isles, 
and,  further,  to  urge  upon  Home  producers  the  need  of  making  every  effort  to  satisfy 
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Dominion  requirements,  in  order  that  foreign  films  and  insidious  film  propaganda 
may  not  dominate  the  picture  houses  oversea,  and  through  them  the  ideals  of  the 
younger  generation. 

(3)  The  Information  Bureau. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  definitely  practical  of  the  economic  activities  of 
the  Institute,  is  the  Information  Bureau.  The  general  aim  of  this  is  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  any  inquiry  which  can  be  covered  by  the  terms  commercial  or  indus- 
trial; for  while  in  its  own  well-defined  lines  the  Bureau  can  command  information 
of  a  very  wide  and  reliable  character,  it  also  acts  in  concert  with  all  bodies  dealing 
with  inquiries  of  this  kind  on  this  side ;  so  that  its  value  as  a  clearing-house  is  not 
the  least  of  its  utilities ;  and  an  inquirer  who  is  doubtful  as  to  the  precise  authority 
for  any  particular  matter  may  commit  it  safely  to  the  Committee,  as  its  function  is, 
though  not  always  to  know  the  answer,  to  know  precisely  who  or  what  body  can  most 
efficiently  give  it. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE'S  NATURAL  EESOUBCES. 

In  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  Empire  and  its  various  parts,  the  Committee  is 
especially  active  and  especially  desirous  of  extending  this  activity.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  Fellow  who  has  an  interest,  either  in  the  raw  material,  or  in  the  industrial 
development  of  his  country,  will  take  up  with  the  Committee  any  question,  either 
of  industries  to  develop  his  raw  material  or  information  to  aid  his  budding  industry, 
and  that  where  there  is  a  difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  that  production  or  of  that 
development,  he  will  use  thes  j  pages  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear. 

How  TO  USE  THE  COMMITTEE'S  WORK. 

The  above  is  a  brief  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  Committee  works.  Of  the 
various  developments  that  may  occur  under  each  heading  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
The  general  form  in  which  they  have  been  presented  will  enable  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  and  those  interested  in  an  Empire  development  on  economic  lines,  to  use 
its  resources  in  the  way  which  best  suit  their  needs ;  and  if  it  does  so,  it  will  have  amply 
fulfilled  its  object.  The  machinery  for  giving  expression  to  the  needs  of  the  Oversea 
Empire,  and  for  presenting  the  Oversea  point  of  view  on  Commercial  or  Industrial 
questions,  exists  and  is  equipped  in  this  Committee ;  and  it  is  for  the  Fellows  of 
the  Institute  to  extend  the  ambit  of  its  usefulness  by  extending  the  demand  they 
make  upon  its  services. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  among  the  current  economic  activities  of  the  Institute 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  special  articles  in  this  section  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
manner  there  will  be  dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  Industrial  Education  of  Oversea 
Students,  the  Problems  of  Transportation  by  Sea  and  Land,  Industrial,  as  distinguished 
from  Commercial,  Growth  in  the  great  Dominions,  the  Question  of  All-British  Com- 
munications throughout  the  Empire,  the  Development  of  Raw  Material  Supplies,  and 
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the  question  of  keeping  the  whole  process  of  raw  material — transport — manufacture 
within  the  Empire.  On  all  such  questions,  and  indeed  on  any  matter  which  is  of  com- 
mercial or  industrial  importance,  the  Committee  invites,  very  earnestly,  correspondence 
from  Fellows  and  from  commercial  bodies  having  first-hand  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  in  order  that  the  purpose,  emphasised  above,  of 
presenting  the  oversea  point  of  view  may  be  fully  realised. 


CANADA'S  YOUNG  INDUSTRY. 

Beside  the  important  general  question  of  industrial  development  throughout  the 
Empire,  where  the  presence  of  raw  material  in  great  quantities  is  making  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  industries  that  can  use  that  material  inevitable,  the  position  of  Canada, 
and  particularly  of  the.  Border  industrial  neighbourhoods,  is  complicated  by  its 
geographical  position  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  The  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  valued  correspondent  of  the  Committee  and  a  body  of  a  vigorous 
British  temper,  has  presented  the  case  in  a  very  interesting  and  thoughtful  letter, 
and  though  some  of  the  premises  may  perhaps  permit  discussion,  the  conclusions 
are  too  overwhelmingly  true  to  be  contested.  They  write  as  follows  : — 

From  all  indications,  it  would  almost  seem  that  labour  conditions  in  the  Old 
Country  are  destined  to  remain  in  a  somewhat  critically  uncertain  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  working  man  would  appear  to  be  the  victim  of  a  pronounced 
reaction  from  comparative  poverty  to  most  unwonted  affluence.  The  change  has  rather 
unbalanced  him.  He  has  not  yet  found  himself.  Formerly,  for  many  generations,  he 
dwelt  practically  on  the  threshold  of  starvation.  His  wages  were  such  that  no  work 
was  almost  equivalent  to  no  food.  That  such  a  condition  will  never  wholly  return, 
is  a  conclusion  now  generally  accepted. 

The  point  the  Chamber  makes  is  that  while  waiting  for  the  labour  clouds  to  roll 
by,  manufacturers  may  find  it  interesting  to  investigate  their  possibilities  in  Canada, 
where  labour  has  been  accustomed  to  very  much  higher  standards  of  living  than  in 
the  Old  Country,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  reaction  to  present  standards  of 
remuneration  is  by  no  means  so  acute  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  natural  resources  of  Canada  are  incalculable  and  astonishingly  diversified. 
There  is  every  known  metal  except  tin.  Of  course,  Canada  has  barely  scratched  its 
possibilities,  for  the  simple  reason  that  although  it  is  over  111,000  square  miles  greater 
in  area  than  the  entire  United  States,  the  population  still  numbers  merely  about 
8,000,000.  In  fine,  we  have  neither  men  nor  money — and  it  certainly  costs  money  to 
develop  natural  resources  in  a  new  country.  Some  impression  of  the  newness  of 
Canada  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  that  is  known,  is  merely 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  Province  of  Ontario,  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  of  which 
is  practically  terra  incognita.  With  Quebec,  the  situation  is  practically  the  same. 

But,  why  leave  the  industrial  development  of  this  wonderful  country  to  our 
American  cousins  south  of  the  line  ?  Already,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
American  industries  have  been  established  in  these  Border  cities  ;  and  more  are  flowing  in 
all  the  time.  There  is,  beyond  question,  a  tremendous  field  for  British  manufacturers. 
Canada  is  located  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea- 
board both  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  On  the  west,  she  is  most  favourably  situated 
for  the  Oriental  trade,  and  on  the  east,  for  the  trade  of  Europe. 

Tho  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  believe  that  it  calls  for  any  prophetic 
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vision    to    predict    an    extraordinary    industrial    world    importance    for    Canada   in    the 
measurably  near  future  ;   but  let  this  importance  be  of  British  origin,  not  American  only. 

In  the  past,  British  capital  seems  to  have  been  too  largely  attracted  toward 
"  get  rich  quick "  Canadian  investments,  largely  in  North-West  city  or  town  realty, 
most  frequently  of  utterly  hopeless  character.  Why  not  turn  to  the  infinitely  safer 
industrial  investment  ?  Come  over  here  with  your  plants,  and  become  one  with  us 
in  the  sweeping  progress  of  this,  the  richest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  British  lands — 
and  the  most  contented  and  prosperous.  Your  industrial  labour  troubles  in  the  Old 
Country  are  going  to  be  long,  weary,  and  woefully  expensive.  In  the  interval,  your 
people  might  establish  themselves  so  profitably  here  with  us. 

Though,  perhaps,  the  writer  takes  a  view  unduly  pessimistic  of  Labour  questions 
at  Home,  there  is  both  reality  and  urgency  in  his  appeal  for  British  participation  at 
this  most  vital  point  in  the  industrial  movement  in  Canada. 

BBITISH  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMEECE  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  oversea  trade,  which  applies  very  strongly 
to  Home  and  Dominion  manufacturers  and  merchants  operating  in  foreign  markets, 
has  been  raised  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Constantinople,  which  deals 
with  the  wide  area  of  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  has  good  cause  to  know  the  value  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  co-operation  and  useful  help  of  these  bodies  have  proved 
of  advantage  to  many  inquirers,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Oversea  Empire.  The 
Constantinople  Chamber  complains,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  some  justice, 
of  the  want  of  support  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  trading  in  the  particular 
countries  where  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  established,  even  although  the 
subscription  to  such  institutions  for  non-resident  members  are,  as  a  rule,  modest  to 
a  degree.  They  consequently  lack  the  much-needed  sinews  of  war  for  an  adequate 
staff  and  organisation,  and  their  very  existence  is  a  continual  struggle. 

The  excuses  given,  the  Constantinople  Chamber  states,  for  this  failure  to  support 
these  Chambers,  are  various  and  often  contradictory — such  as  (a)  that  they  already 
support  their  Home  Chamber,  (b)  their  business  with  the  country  in  question  is  done 
through  well-established  channels,  or  (c)  that  their  business  there  is  insignificant. 
For  any  one  of  these  reasons,  support  is  declined ;  and  yet  such  firms  invariably  appeal 
to  the  Chamber  when  in  difficulty. 

Chambers  ol  other  Countries  Subsidised  and  Supported. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chambers  of  our  trade  rivals  are  often  subsidised  by  their 
Governments  ;  even  when  their  trade  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  our  own  Empire, 
their  membership  is  often  double  or  more.  However,  apart  from  the  purely  financial 
aspect  of  membership,  the  questions  in  which  a  Chamber  can  usefully  intervene 
often  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  interests  of  every  British  firm  trading  in  that 
particular  country ;  and  a  Chamber's  chances  of  removing  obstacles  or  restrictions 
are  greater  in  proportion  as  its  membership  is  weighty. 

"  In  no  sense,"  continues  the  letter,  "  are  Chambers  of  Commerce  close  Corpora- 
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tions  restricting  their  purposes  of  association  to  the  discussion  of  local  affairs  alone  ; 
in  fact  the  executive  members  are  often  called  upon  to  give  away  secrets  acquired 
by  long  experience  in  their  own  particular  business.  Nevertheless,  individual 
interests  are  sunk  in  the  more  general  interests  of  the  patriotic  promotion  of  the 
Empire's  trade.  For  this,  if  for  no  other,  reason,  British  Chambers  established 
abroad  are  entitled  to  more  consideration,  and  would,  properly  supported,  be  able 
to  render  services  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  subscription  involved." 

HOME  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OVERSEA  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  succeeding  issues,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  plans  of  manufacturers  in 
various  industries  with  regard  to  Empire  markets,  and  especially  any  particular 
adaptation  for  the  needs  of  any  part  of  the  Empire  where  variations  from  ordinary 
standards  are  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  their  products. 

The  January  issue  will  deal,  from  this  view  point,  with  the  Motor  Industry.  The 
Motor  Show  at  Olympia,  which  has  awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest  recently,  has 
proved  that  where  adaptations  are  needed,  they  can  be  very  successfully  made  ;  and 
though  it  has  been  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  a  definite  attempt  to  be  made 
— in  cars  now  being  produced — to  meet  exactly  particular  oversea  requirements, 
the  old  rigidity  of  ideas  has  given  place  to  a  much  more  supple  and  adaptive  tendency ; 
and  when  the  flood  of  dammed-up  orders,  due  to  the  War,  has  subsided,  oversea 
buyers  will  find,  both  in  the  method  of  supply,  and  in  the  effort  to  meet  their  especial 
requirements,  a  surprising  variation  from  the  stolidity  which  has  been  generally,  and 
often  unjustly,  associated  with  the  pre-War  outlook  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

Here,  again,  let  us  reiterate  the  plea  for  oversea  opinion.  The  Committee  acts 
as  a  centre  for  the  receipt  of  suggestions  as  to  variations  in  any  manufactured  goods 
to  suit  local  oversea  requirements,  and,  if  the  need  for  such  alterations  is  substan- 
tiated, the  Committee  makes  every  effort  to  impress  upon  the  manufacturers  concerned 
in  the  particular  industry  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  modification,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  imperative  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  occupation 
or  district  oversea. 


OBITUARY 

EARL  BBASSEY. 

THE  death  of  Earl  Brassey,  as  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  street  accident  when  on  his 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  following  as  it  did  so  soon  upon  that  of  his  venerable  father, 
has  again  deprived  the  Empire  of  one  of  its  worthiest  and  most  devoted  sons.  Born  in 
1863,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he  quickly  took  a  valuable,  though 
unassuming,  part  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  nation  ;  and  while  he  never  succeeded,  partly 
from  his  possession  of  the  "  cross-bench  mind,"  in  entering  the  House  of  Commons  or  in 
attaining  eminence  as  a  politician,  he  was  an  unfailing  supporter  of  many  good  causes, 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  a  faithful  friend  and  benefactor 
of  his  University  and  College,  and  in  all  respects  a  hard-working,  generous,  and  high-minded 
patriot.  He  served  in  the  South  African  War  with  the  Sussex  Yeomanry,  and  after  the 
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capture  of  Pretoria  in  1900  was  appointed  the  first  Acting  Civil  Commissioner  for  the  British 
Government  in  that  city.  For  ten  successive  years  he  edited  the"  Naval  Annual,"  which 
his  father  had  founded,  and  after  the  interruption  caused  by  his  South  African  service,  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  Editor,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  until  the  appearance  of 
the  latest  volume,  published  only  a  few  months  ago.  An  ardent  Federationist,  he  persis- 
tently pressed  upon  the  notice  of  an  unheeding  generation  the  policy  of  devolution  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  remedy  for  the  congestion  of  parliamentary  business,  and,  as  he 
considered,  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  is  a  tragic 
circumstance  that  he  should  have  passed  away  just  when  the  subject  which  was  so  near 
his  heart  had  at  last  come  within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  he  was,  as  his  father,  the  late  Earl,  had  been,  a  Vice-President  and  a  staunch  and 
loyal  ally,  and  it  is  only  a  short  time  since  he  entertained  the  Councillors  and  their  wives 
and  other  leading  members  of  our  body  to  a  farewell  party  in  the  house  in  Park  Lane,  so 
long  associated  with  the  family.  The  sympathy  of  all  who  know  her  will  go  out  in  full  measure 
to  Lady  Brassey  in  her  great  and  unexpected  bereavement. 

H.  F.  W. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  moved  from  the  Chair  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Parkin,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deplore  the  heavy  loss  which  they  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Earl  Brassey,  like  his  father  before  him,  a  constant  and  generous 
supporter  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  The  Council  feel  that  a  life 
actively  devoted  to  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  Empire  has  been  cut  short, 
and  that  they  have  lost  a  strong  and  true  friend.  They  wish  to  express  their  warm 
sympathy  with  Countess  Brassey  in  her  bereavement." 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED: 

Resident  Fellows  (63) : 

A.  L.  Bollard,  T.  E.  Sevan,  A.  J.  Brander,  F.  S.  Burnett,  Harry  Coleman,  C.  E. 
Jesser  Davis,  Capt.  P.  de  Lautour,  George  Draper,  Frank  F.  W.  Hawker,  M.B.E.,  J.  Moir 
Mackenzie,  A.  Parry-Fielder,  Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Peel,  C.M.G.,  R.M.L.I.,  O.  T.  Sertsios, 
Rev.  John  H.  Smith,  D.  J.  Truscott,  N.  G.  Wait,  H.  T.  Simpson  Ward,  Llewlyn  D. 
Williams,  W.  F.  Williams. 

CAMBRIDGE.— .R.  E.  St.  Barbe  Baker,  F.  J.  Bennett,  W.  Bowen,  J.  W.  Capstick, 
P.  R.  T.  Garnett,  Gilbert  Gorton,  George  S.  Haynes,  M.D.,  Alfred  Hyde,  Professor  W.  J. 
Lewis,  Arthur  M.  Mackintosh,  M.C.,  R.  H.  Macleod,  H.  C.  McCarthy,  Ernest  Nowell, 
Professor  George  H.  F.  Nuttall,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Frank  Robinson,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  R.  N.  S. 
Tebb,  B.A.,  M.  H.  Watts,  C.  P.  Wyatt. 

LIVERPOOL.— R.  W.  Brown,  R.  H.  Hooper,  G.  G.  Gilchrist,  Hon.  W.  Hulme  Lever, 
W.  Henry  Perry,  Major  D.  Strachan. 

SHEFFIELD. — John  Henry  Burrows,  Major  A.  B.  H.  Clarke,  C.B.E.,  Sir  William  H. 
Hadow,  Frank  W.  Mellowes,  I.  B.  Milne,  B.Met.,  Henry  Reed,  John  A.  Turner. 

SUSSEX.— Major  G.  Damson  Brown,  G.  C.  Cattlin,  J.  L.  Dalby,  G.  S.  Fry,  C.B.E., 
L.  D.  Garrard,  S.  L.  Gould,  E.  Hobhouse,  M.D.,  Major  A.  C.  King,  In.  Commander  C 
Morgan,  R.N.,  George  Ramsden,  Col.  E.  F.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Taylor,  M.  E.  Waddilove. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (59) : 

AUSTRALIA — Harold  Hawkes,  Lt.-Col.  G.  Hurry,  D.S.O.  (Kyneton),  John  Simms 
Jeffery  (Melbourne),  Major  Robt.  H.  Strong,  O.B.E.,  R.A.M.C.,  (Melbourne). 

CANADA. — Ernest  Joseph  Camies  (Macleod),  Norman  M.  Harris,  M.B.,  M.R.C.8. 
(Toronto),  W.  D.  T.  Jones  (Sask.),  A.  J.  Julier  (Victoria,  B.C.),  J.  J.  O'Sullivan 
(Grand  Mere),  J.  Allan  Rutherford  ( Victoria,  B.C.). 


Advertisements. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED" 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON'S 

Tents  &  Complete  Equipment 
and  Outfit  for  all  climates. 


As  supplied  to  H.M.  Government  for  East.  West  and  Sou'h  Africa. 


WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Telephone — 604  Hop. 


DUKE  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  LONDON,  S.E.. 
and    KING    WILLIAM     HOUSE,    EASTCHEAP,    E.G. 


<S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.  and  BENJN.  EDGINGTON,  Lid.) 


YOUR  PHOTOGRAPH  :— 


(Phone,  REGENT  214.) 


MAULL  &  FOX 

187     PICCADILLY,     LONDON.    W.  LTD. 

are     the     appointed     PHOTOGRAPHERS 
to  the  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

FROM  ANY  PHOTOGRAPH  :—  PORTRAITS  painted  in  Oils  and  in  Water 
Colours.  MINIATURES  painted  on  Ivory.  CRAYON  AND  PASTEL  Drawings. 
ENLARGEMENTS.  Highly-finished  Permanent  Pictures.  PHOTOGRAVURE  Repro- 
ductions. Photographs  Coloured  by  hand.  Amateurs'  Films  &  Plates  Developed,  Printed 
and  Enlarged.  Frames.  Pocket  Cases.  &c.  Orders  for  Christmas  should  be  placed  early. 
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HEW  ZEALAND.— Ernest  H.  Hiley  (Wellington),  A.  E.  Kernot  (Wellington). 

SOOTH  AFRICA— Ernest  V.  Baker  (Cape  Town),  H.  G.  Compton,  Major  A.  M. 
Ritchie,  R.F.A.  (Durban). 

ADEN. — Capt.  Robert  C.  E.  Holmes. 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— Capt.  W.  S.  Rapley,  M.B.E.  (Nairobi),  William  Welch  (Nairobi). 
CYPRUS.— Mehmad  Halid  (Famagusta).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— C.  Q.  Trotter  (Kuala 
Selangor).  FIJI. — F.  C.  Clapcott  (Ba  River).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— Sydney  Barnett  (Accra), 

C.  M.  Clough  (Sekondi),  A.  E.  Kitson,  C.B.E.,  F.G.S.  (Accra),  C.  H.  B.  Mercer  (Prestea). 
INDIA. — B.  J.  Corcoran  (Chittagong),  Lieut.  A.  E.  Dossett,  M.C.  (Agra),  O.  H.  T.  Dudley 
(Poona),  Capt.   John  D.    Lamb,    R.A.O.C.,  (Madras),  H.H.  The  Maharaja   of  Kolhapur, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  Capt.  Kenneth  I.  F.  Leeming,  M.C.,  Phiroze  C.  Sethna  (Bombay), 
Major-Gen.    Sir    H.    B.    Walker,     K.C.B.,    K.C.M.G.,    D.S.O.,    A.     C.    Wild    (Bombay), 
JERSEY.— Capt.    L.    L.    de   Ste.    Croix,    M.B.E.     MAURITIUS.— W.  T.    A.  Emtage,  M.A., 
(Port  Louis).     NIGERIA.— Alfred  S.  Hitchcock,  B.Sc.,  (Lagos),  J.  H.  Inglis  (Lagos).     NYASA- 
LAND.— S.    J.    Blewett    (Blantyre).     RHODESIA.— S.   Brinton  (Mazunga),   P.    T.    Halsey 
(Penhalonya),    G.    Johnson,    M.I.E.E.    (Bulawayo),    A.   Sanders  (Bulawayo),    SAMOA. — 
N.   Macdonald  (Apia),   Hon.   Mr.  Justice  C.  Roberts  (Apia).     SARAWAK.— E.  H.  Haldane 
(Kuching).      STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. — F.   R.   J.  Bethell  (Singapore),   H.E.  Sir  Laurence 
Nunns    Guillemard,    K.C.B.    (Singapore),    James    Mairs    (Singapore),    Garland    Williams 
(Singapore).       UGANDA. — A.     H.     Cox    (Entebbe),    Edward    Bktckwett    Jarvis    (Entebbe). 
ARGENTINE. — Major  Herbert  Brookhouse,   Robert  T.  Farran   (Buenos  Aires),  C.  E.   Med- 
hurst-Thomas  (Buenos  Aires).     BRAZIL.— Thomas  C.  Dillon,  O.B.E.,  M.D.  (Porto  Akgre). 
CHINA.— Harry     G.     Bateman     (Shanghai).      FRENCH     WEST     AFRICA.  —  Hugh     Black. 
URUGUAY.— Fred.  Shaw. 

Associates  (65) : 

Mrs.  John  Cadogan,  Miss  Blanche  Davis,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Meredith. 

SUSSEX.— Miss  A.   D.   Adamson,  Mrs.  D.   M.   Appleyard,  Miss  M.  A.  Baines,  Mrs. 

D.  J.   Birch,   Mrs.    K.    M.    Boustead,    Mrs.   A.    Bowditch,   Miss   M.    Chandler,   Mrs.    C. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  A.  L.  B.  Collum,  Miss  F.  Combe,  Miss  M.  E.  Cowper,   Miss  S.  Cowper, 
Mrs.  S.   C.  Dale,  Miss  G.  O.  Dethridge,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Edicards,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fitzjohn,  Mrs. 

E.  C.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  A.  J.   Fry,   Miss  E.  M.   Fry,  Mrs.  F.   Gillies-Payne,  Mrs.   A.  A. 
Gloag,  Mr.s  E.  C.  Goldie,  Mrs.  W.  Gray,  Lady  Hay,   Mrs.  H.  8.   Holden,  Miss  E.  Holt, 
Mrs.  C.  Hotham,  Mrs.  M.   W.  Hunter,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Inch,  Mrs.  E.   F.   lonides,  Mrs.  A. 
Iredell,   Miss    V.   K.   M.   Iredell,   Miss  J.    P.    Irwin,    Mrs.    E.    C.    Jesse,    Miss   D.    W. 
Johnson,    Mrs.    C.    Keen,    Miss   H.    E.    Knight,  Miss  K.   C.   Knox,    Mrs.    R.   E.   Knox, 
Miss  M.   Longden,   Mrs.   M.   Mauduit,  Mrs.   E.   M.   Moore,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Nash,  Mrs.  L. 
Porter,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Pemberton,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Pigeon,  Miss  L.  Pontifex,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Prickett, 
Mrs.  K.  Pullin,  Miss  C.  Richards,  Mrs.  A.   M.  Shirreff,  Miss  H.  C.  Sibbald-Scott,  Mrs. 
W.  Taylor,   Mrs.   E.   M.   Taylor,  Miss  A.   M.   E.   Thorold,   Miss   F.    J.    Upton,  Miss  E. 
Waghorn,    Mrs.    M.    T.    Waghorn,    Mrs.    H.    Waddilove,    Miss    I.    A.    Waddilove,    Mrs. 
G.  H.  D.  Walker,  Miss  F.  M.  Wittiams. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (12) : 

N.  C.  Ahliewalia,  Miss  H.  D.  Atkinson,  Miss  M.  B.  Booker,  Miss  E.  Browne,  Martin 
Clark,  Joseph  Hull,  Miss  A.  James,  T.  L.  Longman,  John  Marsh,  Mrs.  J.  Marsh, 
H.  Norton  Matthews,  Miss  E.  G.  Wittiams. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

H.H.  The  Maharaja   of  Mysore,  G.C.S.I.,  H.H.   The  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  H.H.  The  Maharaja  Rana  of  Jhalawar,  K.C.S.I. 


OBITUARY 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
Arthur   Brooke,   J.    St.    Vincent   Welch,    Edward   B.    Haynes,    Frank   Simon,    Arthur 
E.  Wayland,  Hon.  Henry  J.  Saunders,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Brassey,  Kenneth  Ferguson, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Black,  R.  S.  Kelly,  Jas.  AJexr.  Maclean,  R.  E.  Nunes,  Charles  Tutton. 
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The  "Military"  Luminous  Watch. 


Pitent  No. 

11376/15. 


lout 
'over, 
£4  10s.  04. 


•yHE  "Military"  Luminoiu 
*  Watch  is  a  Screw  Ca»« 
Silver  Watch  fitted  with  a 
patent  hunter  cover,  and  is  the 
exclusive  patent  of  the  Gold- 
smiths &  Silversmiths  Company. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
practical  Luminous  Watch,  and 
is  indispensable  for  Naval  or 
Military  Service. 


THE  GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  HAVE  NO 

BRANCH  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  REGENT  ST.,  OXFORD  ST.,  OR 

ELSEWHERE— IN  LONDON  OR  ABROAD— ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS, 

112  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  I. 

THE 

GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS 

ffllLffPA  TVV  ITD         .    witfiwKicfiistncorporated 
X^\*iwJH<rml  TI  M    SL4o»      laeGoGdsmitfisflCliancti 
112    REGENT    STREET.    LONDON,  W.  1. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship  I 
and  good  materials! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

RAJ. 


ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 
22  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq. 

LONDON,  W.I    ::    And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1919-20. 
The  following  Addresses  and   Papers   have  already  been  arranged,  and  the   Meetings 

will  be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  at  8  p.m.—"  Statistics  and  National  Destiny,"  by  G.  H. 
KNIBBS,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  Statistician  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Sir  CHARLES 
LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  at  3.30  p.m. — "  The  British  in  the  Far  East,"  by  Professor  C.  A. 
MIDDLE-TON  SMITH,  M.So.,  M.l.Mech.E.  (Taikoo  Professor  nf  Engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of   Hong  Kong).     Lt.-Colonel  The  Right  Hon  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G., 
will  preside. 
1920. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  27,  at  3.30  p.m. — "  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Diseases,"  by 
Louis  W.  SAMBON,  Esq. 

ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

1920. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1,  at  3  p.m. — "  Sumer  is  icumeu  in,"  or  "  Wild  Life  in  Springtime," 

by  FRANK  R.  ONSLOW,  B.A.  Oxon. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  at  3  p.m. — "  Volcanoes  and  the  Fire  Belt,"  by  W.  HERBERT  GARRISON, 

F.R.G.S. 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  6,  at  3  p.m. — "  A  Story  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  by  Mrs.  JULIA  W. 

HBNSHAW,  F.R.G.S.,  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — P.  H.  Dennis,  R.  H.  Haven  Dyke,  James  Musgrave.  Australia. — 
H.  D.  Vautin.  Brazil.  —  F.  W.  A.  Knight,  E.  J.  MacdonaU,  British  East  Africa. — 
Dr.  W.  A.  Lamborn.  British  West  Indies.  —  Major  J.  A.  Burdon,  C.M.G.,  C.  F. 
Condell,  J.  Desmond  Fisher,  N.  Scott  Johnston,  Dr.  Alan  Kidd.  Burma. — Major  E. 
Dawson.  Canada.  —  E.  Snowden.  Ceylon.  —  Dr.  L.  C.  Brohier,  L.  0.  Leefe.  China. — 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cassek.  Costa  Rica.  —  W.  McAdam.  Falkland  Islands.  —  M.  B.  Buck- 
worth.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  Oeo.  Orant,  L.  J.  Godwin,  P.  A.  Molloy.  India. — 
Capt.  H.  R.  Fry,  Capt.  E.  Granville  Smith,  Sir  James  Meston,  K.C.S.I.  Mauritius. — 
Lieut.  C.  A.  Blackburn.  Nyasaland. —  Ven.  Archdeacon  C.  B.  Eyre,  Rev.  R.  A.  Russell. 
Paraguay. — T.  A.  Fairbairn.  Russia. — A.  L.  Lawes.  South  Africa.— C.  Bradford, 
A.  H.  Hayward.  Straits  Settlements.  —  Ernest  Hobden,  Campbell  Henderson.  Uganda.  — 
E.  Hutchins.  West  Africa.  —  H.  D.  France,  R.  A.  Gilbert,  S.  B.  Gosling,  J.  H.  Kirk, 
A.  O.  Main-Reade,  J.  W.  Milne,  R.  A.  Morris,  H.  T.  Warner,  E.  M.  W.  Williams. 
Zanzibar. — Dr.  A.  Copland,  A.  H.  Spurrier. 

DEPARTURES. 

Aden.— G.  E.  Atkinson.  Argentine.  —  J.  F.  Bremner,  J.  D.  Gardom,  G.  B.  Garnett 
Clarke,  H.  Denniston,  J.  Purves  Gibson,  S.  J.  Moody,  E.  Paget  Page,  E.  Moore  Wilson. 
Australia.  —  R.  R.  Allison,  Rev.  K.  J.  F.  Bickersteth,  M.C.,  Dr.  W.  Chisholm,  E.  C. 
Duke,  D.  Fell,  Mrs.  E.  Galbraith,  D.  Allen,  F.  Gray,  Capt.  W.  Kilroy  Harris,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  H.  S.  S.  Hayles,  J.  A.  Levey,  H.  H.  Richardson,  C.  G.  Tregurtha,  A.  G.  Vinning, 
H.  H.  Wilton.  Belgian  Congo.  —  A.  Lansdale  Berry.  British  Guiana.  —  A.  D.  Ferguson. 
British  East  Africa.  —  C.  Denovan.  British  West  Indies.  —  Major  Sir  J.  R.  Chancellor, 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.  A.  Murphy,  R.  D.  Pringle.  Canada.— J.  B.  Bickersteth,  N.  A. 
Imrie,  L.  Payne-Gallwey,  Capt.  T.  8.  Watson.  China. — G.  H.  Fawcett.  Cyprus. — 
Rev.  H.  J.  Smale.  Federated  Malay  States.  —  K.  M.  Plumtre,  John  Whyte.  FIJI.  — 
Capt.  C.  R.  Maitland-Pattison.  India.— W.  B.  Bryans,  W.  F.  Clements,  Capt.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  Solomon.  Malta. — Sir  Gerald  Strickland,  G.C.M.G.  Mexico. — A.  M.  Workman. 
New  Zealand.  —  A.  L.  Allan,  J.  H.  B.  Coates,  S.  Cory-Wright,  H.  Fawcett,  R.  H.  Nolan, 
W.  H.  Triggs.  Nyasaland.  —  ff.  H.  Tuckett.  Portuguese  West  Africa.  —  F.  E.  Brinjes. 
Rhodesia.  —  C.  J.  Macnaughten.  Slam.  —  H.  B.  G.  Garrett.  South  Africa. — A.  E.  Loram, 
Owen  Driver,  E.  W.  Evans,  J.  D.  Farquharson,  Dr.  T.  B.  Gilchrist,  A.  L.  H.  Galley, 
Ven.  Archdeacon  C.  T.  Headley.  Straits  Settlements.  —  J.  Cadman.  Uganda.  —  W.  8. 
Garnham.  United  States.  —  Percy  S.  Butten,  Capt.  A.  Wyn-Williams.  West  Africa. — 
G.  D.  Bartholomew,  J.  E.  Breakell,  F.  G.  H.  Brisley,  Capt.  P.  W.  Clemens,  T.  A. 
Finch,  P.  T.  Griffin,  Dr.  E.  W.  Graham,  W.  H.  Kingston,  A  F.  McMvUin,  W.  H. 
Patterson,  A.  R.  Bett,  T.  W.  Wakefield.  Zanzibar.— .4.  F.  M.  Crisp. 
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